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SCHOPENHAUER    AND    WOMEN. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  m  en  and  women  who  have 
exhibited  the  greatest  sex-  antagonism  have,  in  the 
larger  number  of  instances,  displayed  strong  amative 
passion.  In  some  cases  the  amativeness  is  a  blend  of 
that  spiritual  aiid  material  yearning  towards  the  oppo- 
ate  sex  which  is  called  true  love;  but  in  others  it  is 
merely  powerful  sensual  desire,  an  impulse  devoid  of 
the  deeper  sentiment  of  the  heart.  Misogynists  and 
men-haters  alike  are  rarely  "  cold  "  in  the  physiological 
connotation  of  the  term.  They  are  often  extremely 
lustful ;  they  "  love  '*  through  the  instincts  and  not  from 
the  emotions.  The  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  sexual 
attractions  have  their  source  in  the  physical,  and  this 
romantic  and  spiritualised  love  is  more  near  akin  to  the 
imperious  needs  of  the  flesh  than  the  spiritually-minded 
would  have  the  world  i>elieve  it  to  be.  Among  the 
most  primitive  races  of  mankind  women  are  won  with 
violence,  clubbed,  and  borne  senseless  to  the  rude 
nuptials;  but  the  purpose  of  the  savage  who  resorts  to 
force,  and  the  purpose  of  the  highly  civiHsed  man,  who 
lavishes  compliments  and  gifts,  and  breathes  fervent 
entreaties  to  the  object  of  his  adoration,  cannot  be 
diflferentiated. 

Sex  -  antagonism,  a  characteristic  singularly  rare 
among  brutes,  is  a  common  manifestation  among  man- 
kind. Men  and  women  love,  admire,  and  cherish  each 
<^her ;  but  though  the  sexes  will  frequently  sacrifice 
themselves  one  for  the  other,  there  exists  between  them 
a  species  of  hostility  ever  latent  and  but  too  often 
painfully  visible.  In  men  this  antagonism  is  revealed 
No.  I.  Vol.  6.  -  .  B 
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in  semi -contemptuous  generalisations  concerning  the 
cunning,  the  perplexing  variability  of  mood,  and  the 
mental  ineptitude  of  women ;  in  women  it  is  expressed 
perhaps  more  strongly  by  censorious  and  sub-cynical 
utterances  anent  men's  love  of  tyranny,  their  in- 
constancy, selfishness,  and  coarseness.  Though  hunaan 
beings  sound  the  most  jubilant  notes  in  the  universal 
hymn  of  love,  you  may  always  heed  the  discords  of 
sex-distrust  and  sex- criticism. 

Among  the  harsher  critics  of  women  in  this  century, 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  philosopher  of  Pessimism, 
stands  pre-eminent.  His  essays  "  On  Women "  and 
"The  Metaphysics  of  Love"  have  been  placed  upon 
the  index  of  women  as  the  heretical  ravings  of  a  carping 
and  unchivalrous  critickin.  Very  few  women  have 
read  these  disquisitions,  and  probably  an  infinitely  smaD 
proportion  of  these  are  in  agreement  with  the  writer's 
contentions.  Women  have,  however,  been  more 
mordant  and  ruthless  than  men  in  their  judgments 
upon  women.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  solace 
for  being  a  woman  was  that  she  would  not  have  to 
marry  one ;  Mary  Wollstonecraft  said  that  the  talk  of 
schoolmisses  and  women  living  in  commimities  was 
"almost  on  a  par  with  the  double  meanings  which 
shake  the  convivial  table  when  the  glass  has  circulated 
freely  "  ;  Madame  de  Stael  had  not  a  very  high  esteem 

for  her  sex ;   a   Madame  de  ,  whose  opinion  is 

quoted  by  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  in  his  "  Studious 
Women  ",  remarked  that  "  woman  is  a  weak,  ignorant, 
timid,  idle  being,  who  has  violent  passions  with  small 
ideas,  a  bundle  of  caprice  and  inconsecutiveness ;  a 
precious  combination  of  hopefulness  and  cruelty " ; 
and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  peculiarly  incisive  in  her 
diatribes  upon  "  advanced  "  women  of  the  present  day. 
Schopenhauer  is  not  more  severe  than  some  of  these. 
His  essay  "On  Women"  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
literary  workmanship ;  and  if  he  is  swayed  by  bias  in 
his  examination  of  the  feminine  character,  still  the 
thesis  is  that  of  a  cautious  and  severely-trained  meta- 
physician. 

Schopenhauer's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  con- 
cerning women  is  that  they  are  physically,  mentally, 
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aad  morally  inferior  to  men.  This  is  the  general  opinion 
of  men,  though  such  opinion  is  undergoing  modification 
and  change  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  more  scientific. 
It  is  also  the  view  of  a  fair  proportion  of  women,  and 
not  a  few  of  these,  it  should  be  noted,  are  among  the 
most  thoughtful  of  the  sex.  Schopenhauer  sums  up 
women  thus: 

"They  are  nothing  but  great  children  during  their  whole 
life,  a  land  of  middle-step  between  the  child  and  the  roan« 
vho  is  the  model  human  oeing.  ....  A  man  hardly  reaches 
the  maturity  of  his  reason  and  of  his  intellectusu  powers 
before  he  is  eight  and  twenty;  a  woman  when  she  is  eighteen. 
Hence  it  comes  that  women  remain  children  their  whole  life 
bog,  never  seeing  anything  but  what  is  nearest  to  them, 
cmging  to  the  present  and  taking  appearance  for  reality, 
aod  prefering  trivialities  to  the  most  serious  matters.** 

Y^  in  spite  of  this  putative  intellectual  deficiency, 
Schopenhauer  thinks  that  it  is  **  by  no  means  inadvis- 
aHe  to  take  women's  advice  in  matters  of  difiiculty,*' 
because  of  their  objectivity. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  triviality,  women 
reply  that  their  shallowness  of  judgment  and  apath}- 
towards  great  questions  are  common  human  character- 
istics, and  not  the  specific  defects  of  one  sex  ;  and  this 
same  plea  of  human,  as  opposed  to  distinctly  feminine, 
imperfections,  sins,  and  foibles,  is  put  forward  in  their 
defence  of  every  species  of  depreciation.  But  whether 
certain  specific  idiosyncracies  distinguish  the  male  from 
the  female  character  in  mankind  is  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  without  passion  or  prejudice ;  and  this  prudent 
and  precise  method  of  analysis  is  imfortunately  rare. 
The  glamor  of  sex  seems  to  blind  almost  all  who  wish 
to  be  impartial,  while  innate  sex-antagonism  hinders 
niany  from  justly  appraising  or  discriminating.  One's 
estimate  of  his  kind  is  too  frequently  colored  by  the 
toe  of  temperament.  It  is  only  the  strong  who  can, 
so  to  speak,  project  themselves  outside  of  their  Own 
personalities  when  they  are  dissecting  other  persons. 
"He  who  knows  his  own  heart  knows  the  world"  is 
only  true  in  a  sense.  It  is  not  a  self-evident,  established 
truth,  because  all  men,  despite  John  Stuart  Mill's 
opimon,  do  not  "start  alike".  Thus,  in  order  to 
rightly  appreciate  Schopenhauer's  view  of  women,  it  is 
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« 

necessary  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  his  physiology* 
When  we  have  done  this,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  the  merit  and  the  falsity  of  his  opinions  and 
postulates. 

Schopenhauer  believed  that  he  had  found  in  himself 
irrefutable  evidence  of  the  theory  that  the  passions  are 
derived  from  the  father  and  the  intelligence  from  tlie 
mother.     His  father  was  "  shy,  obstinate,  intractable, 
of   scowling    mien,    and    fantastic   judgments".      His 
mother,  who  lived  in  Goethe's  circle  at  Weimar,  w^as 
**  intellectual  and  subtle  ",  a  woman  of  literary  tastes. 
Schopenhauer's  pessimism  was  largely  personal,  arising* 
from  a  tendency  to  constitutional  melancholy  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  life.     Madame  Schopenhauer  tells  her 
son  in  one  of  her  letters  that  he  is  **  very  hard  to  live 
with  ",  that  he  cannot  restrain  a  **  propensity  to  pick 
holes  in  other  people ".     A  portrait  of  the  philosopher 
in  his  student  days  reveals  a  refinement  of  feature,  a 
self-possession,    and    some    tenderness    of    expression. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  endured  moods  of  dread  and 
despair,  and   he  was  always  acutely  sensible  of  the 
prevaiUng  misery  aroimd  him. 

But  though  Schopenhauer  had  a  bent  towards  poetry 
as  well  as  metaphysics, — though  the  wretchness  of  a 
beggar  invariably  aroused  his  charity,  though  he 
eloquently  expressed  his  sympathy  for  suffering  animals, 
though  he  won  many  disciples  and  friends — the 
tenderest  of  human  passions  never  possessed  his  heart. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  attracted  amatively  by  many 
women,  but  his  love,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  of  the 
appetites,  not  of  the  affections  and  affinities.  Feuerbach 
described  Schopenhauer's  mother  as  a  woman  "without 
heart  and  soul ".  She  married  without  a  profession  of 
affection  for  her  suitor.  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the 
child  of  this  imion,  was  therefore  begotten  of  parents 
who  possessed  but  little,  if  any,  of  that  true  mutual 
attraction  which  predisposes  the  fervour  of  offspring. 
His  sister,  in  a  letter  written  in  1819,  laments  that  in 
**  his  one  letter  there  were  two  love-stories  without 
any  love ".  Through  the  anatomy  of  Schopenhauer's 
nervous  constitution,  and  with  the  aid  of  side-lights 
thrown    by    contemporaries    and    relatives    upon    his 
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character,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
cause  of  the  sex-prejudice  which  deeply  tinges  the  essay 
**  On  Women  ".  His  emotional  sympathy  for  women 
was  feeble ;  his  i>assion  for  them  was  of  the  flesh,  and 
that  passion  was  very  strong. 

Notwithstanding  a  manifest  perversion  of  judgment, 
which  often  nullifies  his  main  generalisations,  Schopen- 
hana  is  one  of  the  few  students  of  human  natiu-e  who 
have  insisted  upon  the  salient  distinction  betwixt  the 
love  of  man  and  the  love  of  woman.  This  difiference  is 
a  fundamental  one :  that  men  are  polygamous  by 
instinct,  and  that  women  are  naturally  monogamous  is 
an  ever-perplexing  problem  of  biology. 

"  There  can  be  no  argument  about  polygamy,  but  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  fact,  which  exists  everywhere,  which  we  can 
only  regulate.  Where,  €i8  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  real 
monogamists?  We  all  of  us  Uve,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
generally  always  in  polygamy," 

If  this  is  granted — and  observation  of  life  will  render  the 
thinker  exceedingly  cautious  in  attempting  a  denial — 
then  there  exists  a  basic  point  of  departure  between  the 
sexes.  But  some  writers,  among  them  Max  Nordau, 
have  expressed  their  serious  conviction  that  a  state  of 
permanent  monogamy,  the  life-long  marriage  of  civilised 
peoples,  is  neither  natiu'al  to  man  nor  woman.  In  his 
chapter  on  **  The  Matrimonial  Lie  ",  Nordau  states : 

''  The  fact  is,  that  man  is  not  a  monogamous  animal,  and 
all  institutions  which  are  founded  upon  the  acceptation  of 
monogamy  are  more  or  less  unnatural,  more  or  less  of   a 

constraint  to  him Does  the  beloved  being  really  fill 

the  heart  so  completely  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  a  wish 
or  even  for  a  perception  outside  of  it  which  has  some  other 
being  for  its  object  ?    I  deny  it." 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  according  to  Nordau,  are  prone 
to  tire  of  a  love  which  was  once  deep  and  absorbing,  to 
form  new  interests,  and  to  yearn  for  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity  of  a  passion  in  its  first  rosy  flush.  **  Un- 
conditional fidelity,"  he  writes,  "  is  not  an  attribute  of 
human  nature.  It  is  no  physiological  companion 
phenomenon  of  love.  That  we  exact  it,  is  an  outcome 
of  our  egotism." 

Schopenhauer  maintained,  then,  that  to  secure  a  man 
as  her  mate,  and  as  a  protector  of  herself  and  her  babes. 
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is  the  chief  intent  of  woman.  "They  only  have  one 
trade,"  and  the  distrust  of  each  other  exhibited  by 
women  is  an  odium  Jigulinum,  or  trade  jealousy.  Out  of 
this  impulse  of  appropriation  comes  the  dissimulation^ 
"instinctive  cunning,"  and  "inevitable  tendency  to 
lying"  shown  by  women.  Perhaps  the  only  possible 
answer  to  this  is  that  deception  is  practised  by  both 
sexes  with  a  diflference  which  is  hard  to  define.  Women 
are  certainly,  sex  for  sex,  more  complex  and  inscrutable 
than  men,  and  their  complexity  of  emotion  and  thought 
may  give  rise  to  self-delusion,  which  causes  a  seeming^ 
insincerity  in  their  speech  and  intercourse.  They  fre- 
quently deceive  themselves  and  others  involuntarily. 
Women  are  enjoined  to  appear  charming  above  all 
things ;  but  a  Hfe  of  continual  posing  tends  to  lower  the 
standard  of  truthfulness  in  man  or  woman.  "A  httle 
weeping,  a  little  wheedling,  a  little  self-degradation," 
cries  Olive  Schreiner's  Lyndal,  "  a  little  careful  use 
of  our  advantages,  and  then  some  man  will  say — 
*Come,  be  my  wife'."  Such  is  the  attitude  that 
society  enforces  upon  millions  of  women.  Deceit  be- 
comes their  shield  and  buckler,  and  thus  from  within 
and  without  women  are  impelled  to  dissemble  and 
beguile.  They  are  not  permitted  to  be  open  in  speech, 
sincere  in  their  spoken  conviction.  This  Schopenhauer 
partly  admits;  but  he  reiterates  too  often,  and  with 
undue  stress,  the  assertion  that  woman  is  endowed  with 
the  "gift"  of  deception.  Therein,  as  in  other  criticisms, 
he  lacks  the  leniency  of  an  impartial  inquirer. 

Our  philosopher  is  of  the  restricted  order  of  men  who 
will  not  allow  the  aesthetic  sense  to  be  "  befogged  by 
sexual  impulse"  in  an  anatomy  of  womanly  beauty. 
His  unperverted  vision  pierces  the  mist  of  mere  illusion, 
and  sees  women  as  a  "short,  narrow-shouldered,  broad- 
hipped,  short-legged  race".  It  is  not  that  women  are 
intrinsically  more  beautiful  in  form  than  men :  it  is  the 
trickery  of  Nature  which  persuades  the  "masculine 
intellect "  that  the  daughters  are  fairer  than  the  sons  of 
men.  Regarded  from  a  purely  aesthetic  standpoint, 
woman's  form  is  not  more  handsome  than  man's.  The 
average  female  body  gives  a  sense  of  disproportion,  and 
in  women  sex  is  more  accentuated  than  in  men.    A 
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woman's  frame  widens  downwards  to  the  hips  ;  a  man's 
broadens  slightly  upwards  from  the  waist.  The  eye  of 
an  artist  or  sculptor  is  most  charmed  by  the  woman 
whose  shape  resembles  a  man's  in  slimness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  torso.  The  short,  thick  thighs  of  a  woman, 
though  they  suggest  the  strength  of  columns,  are  too 
often  out  of  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body.  But  these  very  imperfections  are 
accounted  graces  by  the  sex-dazed  masculine  mind. 
The  facial  features  of  women  are  in  the  mass  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  men  but  even  this  may  be 
questioned  by  the  dispassionate  critic.  Still,  as  long  as 
sexual  passion  exists,  men  will  generally  concur  that  of 
the  two  sexes  women  are  the  more  beautiful. 

Under  a  system  of  monogamy,  Schopenhauer  held 
that  prostitution  is  necessary.  He  offers  no  defence  for 
harlotry  per  w,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  deplores  the 
evil.  His  remedy  is  polygamy,  an  institution  which 
he  regarded  as  **  an  absolute  benefit  to  the  female  sex". 
But  of  the  two  systems,  the  monogamous — resulting  in 
the  celibacy  of  thousands  of  women  and  the  polyandry 
of  many  more  through  prostitution — and  the  polygamous, 
which  mitigates  both  ills,  women  of  the  Western  nations 
will  probably  always  choose  the  monogamic.  They  will 
not,  upon  mere  grounds  of  social  expediency,  combat 
an  inherent  predilection  for  the  single  union.  In 
advancing  the  panacea  of  polygamy,  Schopenhauer 
imdoubtedly  recognised  the  futility  of  a  proposition 
repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  European 
women. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Schopenhauer,  in 
spite  of  a  keen  penetration  into  the  source,  universal 
influence,  and  intensity  of  love,  was  temperamentally 
incapacitated  as  a  lover.  The  voluptuous  beauty  of 
woman  allured  him ;  he  hungered  for  her  body,  but  he 
contemned  her  mind.  In  his  licentiousness  he  was 
unrefined.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  he  was  ever 
in  love,  for  in  his  youth  he  inscribed  a  love-poem  to 
Caroline  Jagemann,  an  actress,  his  senior  by  ten  years ; 
and  in  1822  he  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  a  wife.  In 
later  years,  too,  he  mused  upon  marriage  and  a  quiet 
life  in  a  country  town  ;   but  he  grew  more  of  a  miso- 
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gynist,  a  bachelor,  and  a  misogamist.  These  feeble 
promptings  to  matrimony  do  not  suggest  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  women  who  attracted  him.  Had  he 
loved  deeply,  and  lived  in  peaceful  communion  with  an 
adored  wife,  his  essay  "  On  Women  "  would  probably 
never  have  been  written.  A  confirmed  bachelor's  view 
of  women  is  seldom  fair  and  flattering,  and  Schopen- 
hauer's opinion  was  of  the  lowest.  Nevertheless,  he 
pondered  much  upon  the  other  sex.  He  left  a  number 
of  unpublished  notes  on  love  and  marriage,  written  with 
a  directness  which  made  them  unfit  for  print.  Like 
Rousseau  he  indited  a  confession,  a  record  of  his 
sensualities,  but  this  and  the  notes  were  burned  at  his 
request.  That  he  was  capable  of  jealousy  in  his 
amours  is  proved  by  the  story  of  his  annoyance  with 
his  Venetian  mistress  for  her  admiration  of  Byron. 

Schopenhauer's  treatise  "  On  Women  "  is  interesting 
and  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  at  once 
antagonistic  and  amative  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
sex.  Poets  are  wont  to  enhance  the  sweet  attractive 
grace  of  women,  and  to  deal  tenderly  with  their  dis- 
abilities and  shortcomings  ;  for  the  poet  is  usually  a 
romantic  lover  who  cannot  be  dispassionate  and  calm. 
The  lover  and  the  misogynist  are  prone  to  exaggerate ; 
the  metaphysician  loses  himself  in  a  jungle  of  verbiage  ; 
the  physician's  method  is  pathological.  The  scientific 
investigation  of  the  subject  must  be  based  on  physio- 
lo;;ical  truths.  If  women  is  "a  perpetual  child"  and 
a  source  of  danger  in  the  community,  society  must 
exercise  zealous  watch  over  its  women  essayists,  agi- 
tators, reformers,  and  would-be  legislators.  If  woman 
is  "a  cross  between  an  angel  and  ah  idiot ",  society 
must  reckon  with  the  fact.  If  women  are  to  be  re- 
garded solely  as  ** valuable  breeding  material",  society 
must  absolve  women  from  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
subsistence  during  the  puerperal  period  of  their  lives. 
Schopenhauer's  contribution  to  the  woman  question  is 
a  simple  negation  of  woman's  capability  for  any  duty 
save  maternity.  But  the  tendency  of  our  age  in  civiHsed 
countries  is  to  reduce  the  disabilities  of  women  in  child- 
bearing  by  restriction  of  the  family,  and  through 
enlightened  heed  to    health  during  gestation.      «  Nor 
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^B       is  it   improbable ",  wrote  Huxley  in  <*  Emancipation  : 
^H       Black  and  White  ",  "  that,  as  society  advances  towards 
^H       its  right  organisation,  motherhood  will  occupy  a   less 
^B       space  of  woman's  life  than  it  has  hitherto  done.** 
^r  Schopenhauer's  assumptions  are  too  often  based  upon 

V  m^aphysical  preconceptions  instead  of  upon  biological 
W  data.  Later  writers  of  a  more  scientific  cast  have 
[  discussed  the  difference  between  the  sexes  with  much 

greater  agency  and  validity  of  argument  and  instance. 

Geddes  and  Thomson,  in   "  The  Evolution  of  Sex ", 

elucidate  succinctly  and  accurately  the  differentiation  of 

the  sexes  in  such  sentences  as  these : 

"  Among  the  higher  animals  ....  it  is  generally  true  that 
the  males  are  more  active,  energetic,  eager,  passionate,  and 
vaiial>le ;   the  females  more  passive,  conser\'ative,  sluggish, 

and  stable That  men  should  have  greater  cerebral 

variability,  and  therefore  more  originality,  while  women  have 
ereater  stability  and  therefore  more  *  common  sense',  are 
mcts  both  consistent  with  the  general   theory  of  sex  and 

verifiable  in  common  experience Man  thinks  more, 

woman  feels  more.  He  discovers  more,  but  remembers  less ; 
she  is  more  receptive,  and  less  forgetful." 

E.  S.  Galbraith. 
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^*  And  I  have  often  marvelled  ",  wrote  Stevenson  in  one 
of  his  later  books,  "at  the  presumption  of  gentlemen 
who  describe  and  pass  judgment  on  the  life  of  man,  in 
almost  perfect  ignorance  of  all  its  necessary  elements 
and  natural  careers."  The  criticism  of  life  offered  by 
Renan  may  at  least  in  this  regard  be  qualified  as  more 
than  usually  adequate,  as  the  outcome  of  an  experience 
wider  than  that  of  the  ordinary  literary  man,  and  re- 
inforced by  a  wide  and  appreciative  understanding  of 
the  views  of  others.  Within  his  chosen  range  of 
criticism,  the  lives  of  persons  learned  or  illiterate  whose 
ruling  impulses  were  the  love  of  knowledge  or  the  desire 
of  virtue,  his  "judgment  on  man's  destiny"  was  formed 
with  the  fullest  and  clearest  realisation  of  the  essential 
facts ;  made  vividly  aware  of  the  broader  features  of 
existence  through  personal  association  with  the  simple 
lives  of  Breton  peasants,  with  the  artificial  civilisation 
of  a  modern  metropolis,  and  with  those  vast  and  solemn 
solitudes  of  sea  or  land  which  are  for  ever  associated 
with  the  decayed  past  of  more  ancient  races,  he  escaped 
the  dullness  of  the  ordinary  student  or  scientist.  History 
again,  with  its  tremendous  crises  and  long  stages  of  pro- 
gress or  of  decadence,  was  to  him  as  real  as  the  actual 
present ;  the  theories  of  German  philosophers  just  as 
familiar  and  no  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  the 
endurance  of  the  Celtic  nomad  or  the  wit  of  the 
Parisian.  To  formulate  a  universal  standard  of  ethics 
for  the  complexity  of  our  age  would  be  impossible; 
there  are  countless  cases  which  no  moralist  may  pre- 
sume to  judge.  But  if  to  find  a  clue  to  the  whole 
variety  of  possible  experience  be  hopeless,  we  may  turn 
for  strength  to  the  inspiration  of  such  writers  as  Walt 
Whitman  or  Stevenson,  or  where  these  fail  to  satisfy, 
gather  from  Renanism  those  counsels  of  perfection 
which  adjust  themselves  to  the  relations  of  the  intellec- 
tual with  others  more  or  less  gifted,  to  the  raising  of  the 
isolated  individual  life  into  a  region  apart  from  passing 
(    xo   ) 
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turmoi],  from  modem  commerce,  and  from  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

But  indeed  on  this  very  ground,  the  idea  of  a  separa- 
tion between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral,  most  of  us 
would  part  company  with  Renan,  on  our  guard  against 
the  paralysing  and  stultifying  effects  of  mere  book 
learning,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  the  dream  of  a  life 
appealing  to  the  senses  alike  with  the  intellect,  and  in 
^ome  degree  possible  for  all.  This  idea  of  an  intellectual 
aristocracy  carefully  shrinking  from  contact  with  all 
Ihat  might  imperil  its  fineness,  impresses  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves  as  impotent  and  weak,  in  comparison  with  the 
"  eternal  life  of  man  spent  under  sun  or  rain  or  in  rude 
physical  eflfort ".  Prospero  abandoning  his  kingdom  to 
the  rapacity  of  Caliban  seems  to  have  maintained  his 
pride  at  the  cost  of  inefificiency  and  cowardice,  the 
defect  springing,  perhaps,  from  that  very  optimistic 
fatalism  and  easy  tolerance  of  the  errors  of  the 
Zeitgeist  which  marked  Kenan's  own  philosophy,  and 
was  the  bulwark  of  his  remarkable  intellectual  disin- 
terestedness. "  I  was  brought  up  by  women  and 
priests,"  he  writes  in  one  place,  "the  explanation  of 
my  qualities  and  defects  is  there."  Delicacy,  fineness 
of  apprehension,  an  almost  exaggerated  sensitiveness, 
induced  in  him  a  personal  distaste  for  the  rough  work 
of  propagandism,  and  in  some  measure  explain  his 
inert  adhesion  to  the  practice  of  an  almost  austere 
^ue.  "Virtue",  he  wrote,  "is  an  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy to  which  every  one  is  not  called.  Those  who 
have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  intellectual  and  moral 
distinction  are  bound  by  that ;  but  the  good  old  Gallic 
morality  did  not  lay  the  same  burdens  on  all  ...  .  the 
masses  must  have  amusement."  To  impress  one's  own 
thought  directly  on  the  minds  and  souls  of  others  would 
^  to  risk  the  crushing  of  their  individuality  or  the 
perversion  of  one's  own.  The  masses  might  safely  be 
trusted  to  the  softening  and  guiding  eflforts  of  that 
*' elementary  education,  naturally  disposed  to  consider 
itself  something  higher  ",  oflfered  by  the  churches,  or  at 
l^e  most  to  contend  to  the  bitter  end  that  frantic  and 
immoral  contest  of  greed  against  greed  which  no  mere 
pUlosophy  could  avail  to  temper.     The  call  to  personal 
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virtue  or  distinction  seepied  to  Renan  a  dispensation: 
from  direct  philanthropy  or  social  eflfort. 

This  merely  self-defensive  attitude,  this  jealous  regard 
for  the  clearness  of  one's  own  intellectual  vision,  with. 
equal  respect  for  that  of  others,  is  a  characteristic  note 
of  Renanism,  and  developed  further,  somewhat  strangely 
and  repulsively,  in  the  work  of  M.  Barr^s,  has  exercised 
a  curious  influence  over  characters  of  less  dignity  and 
strenuousness.  Scorn  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  period  of 
transition,  of  this  age  so  inspired  by  the  *  Agreed  and 
lust  of  money  '*,  so  absorbed  in  the  "  frenzied  struggle 
for  existence",  naturally  produces  that  tendency  to  in- 
tellectual arrogance  which  evinced  itself  in  Renan's 
work  as  fine  satire  of  the  mercenary  scientist  and  of  the 
hard-headed  social  reformer.  *< Humanity",  he  wrote, 
"is,  on  the  whole,  on  the  right  track;  what  it  always 
misses  is  the  fine  shade."  Conscious  of  the  illogi- 
cality of  his  own  position  made  him  weak  on  the  side 
of  sentimentality  or  of  vice  :  **And  for  that  very  reason 
I  am  most  cautious  not  to  recommend  to  others  the  way 
the  way  that  I  have  chosen.  Who  knows  if  the  final 
result,  the  great  eflfort  made  at  this  moment  to  pierce 
the  infinite,  is  not  that  all  is  void,  so  that  recklessness 
may  he.  the  last  word  of  wisdom  ? "  The  defence  of 
wisdom  against  the  epicurean  teaching  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  being  so  weak,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
humihating  fact  that  in  the  inequality  between  the  high 
culture  and  simple  faith  or  bravery  of  life  the  true 
privilege  Hes  with  the  unpretentious.  BaflSed  on  this 
ground,  the  sole  resort  of  those  who  cling  to  the  high 
level  is  the  love  of  greatness  and  distinction,  the  single- 
eyed  devotion  to  high  impersonal  ideals,  the  develop- 
ment of  those  impulses  toward  sublime  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  deepest 
Christianity  and  of  the  noblest  Paganism,  just  as  they 
are  the  inspiration  of  great  music  and  of  literary  art. 

"  Ou?^  delicate  and  dangerous  essences,"  says  Pros- 
pero,  in  Ueau  dt  Jourence^  "  should  be  simply  tasted.  Is 
it  our  fault  if  certain  people  perish  through  the  hasty 
gulping  of  them  down,  whilst  we  live  on  ?  "  To  listen 
unduly  to  this  "music  of  the  infinite  ",  to  those  "obscure 
voices"  which,  issuing  from  the  everlasting  silences,. 
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convey  to  us  tidings  of  things  which  draw  our  whole 
beait  forth  in  yearning,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
risk  of  that  subtle  temptation  which  came  to  Browning's 
"Sordello",  the  impulse  to  "thrust  on  time  eternity's 
concern  ",  until  the  structure  of  life  gives  way  beneath 
the  strain  of  the  attempt.     La  droiture  est  si  fastiduuu, 
and  the  sick  revulsion  against  fact  induced    by  the 
grovelling  of  materialism  so  dangerous  an  incentive  to 
reckless    action.       That    the    forbearance    of    Renan 
bimself  should  have  been  confoimded  with  cowardly 
dOletantism    is  natural :    it   is  hard   to  hold  the  just 
balance  between  the  lower  prudence  which  is  ignoble 
and  the  reckless  enthusiasm  which  in  its  extreme  is  the 
inspiration  of  the  Nihilist.     And  to  temper  ardor  with 
irony  may  be  in  some  cases  the  safest  wisdom.     For 
the  Universe,  as  Renan  wrote,  "  wills  devotion,  duty, 
virtue,  and  employs  every  ruse  to  reach  its  aim  ".    To 
abandon  reason  and  self-control  in  blind  obedience  to 
its  illusions  would  be  madness;    to    revere  them   as 
"sublime  absurdities**  is  to  keep  alive  within  us  the 
divine  flame  which   fires  man  even  now  to  generous 
action,   and    may    eventually   gain    ground    over    the 
doUness  of  thy  masses  and  the  prejudices  of  aristocrats. 
"Be  not  over  virtuous,"  wrote  the  wise  man,  "why 
shouldst  thou  destroy  thyself  ? "  and   to  waste  on  in- 
adequate objects  or  spend  in  unwise  action  an  energy 
which  if  hoarded  might  some  day  be  organised  in  the 
common  pursuit  of  worthier  aims  would  be  mere  folly 
and  weakness.    To  imite  with  others  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  sane  eflfort,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
wider  and  perhaps  sublimer  views  of  modem  Agnostics 
so  seldom  afford  to  individual  souls  the  stimulus  and 
strength  of   association    once  given   by  that    Church 
Renan  revered  so  deeply.    For  utilitarianism,  secured 
as  it  is  by  hard-headed  reason  and  the  support   of 
numbers,  is  always  strong  against  the   single-handed 
purposes  of  that  weakest  of  all  reformers,  the  Agnostic 
idealist. 

"  Injustice  **,  declares  Renan,  "  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Universe,  is  the  very  mark  of  its  sublime  tran- 
scendance  of  our  finite  concepts.'*  To  console  oneself 
for  individual  failure  by  such  an  overwhelming  con- 
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templation  of  the  ** Eternities  and  Silences"  may  be 
possible  to  greater  souls ;  it  will  yield  small  solace  to- 
the  ordinary  seeker  after  a  principle  of  action.  He  will 
find  himself  driven  back  on  the  pursuit  of  a  more 
immediate  and  intimate  consolation  ;  will  hope  to 
discover  some  individual  path  of  deliverance  firom  the 
baseness  of  unidealised  misery.  To  realise  his  aspira- 
tions  on  earth  through  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  life  is  his  aim ;  to  gain  mental  freedom 
through  the  strength  of  will  and  understanding  which 
extricates  individual  purpose  from  the  entanglement  of 
circumstance.  To  master  the  environment,  not  to 
disguise  it,  is  his  ambition. 

The  Philippe  of  M.  Barr^s  solved  the  same  problem 
in  more  ignoble  fashion.  For  the  morbid  a£fectation  of 
Le  Gardi  de  BSrince  are  a  mere  development  of  Renanism 
on  its  weaker  side  where  it  merges  into  a  nauseous 
sentimentalism.  The  worship  of  mere  animal  beauty  in 
woman,  the  toleration  of  the  sickliest  forms  of  vice,  the 
morbid  love  of  misery  for  its  own  sake,,  are  unwhole- 
some exaggerations  of  that  extreme  yet  sane  pitifulness 
which  was  normally  characteristic  of  such  sensitive  and 
almost  feminine  temperaments  as  those  of  Renan  and 
De  Quincey.  The  failings  of  Philippe  were  a  mere 
perversion  of  Renanism  ;  his  strength  was  drawn  from 
that  wide  and  true  sympathy  with  Nature  and  with 
Humanity  which  is  the  one  element  of  greatness  in  a 
book  otherwise  morally  repulsive.  And  such  a  develop- 
ment of  Renanism  without  its  saving  grace,  without  the 
sense  of  reverence  and  the  love  of  austere  virtue,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  some  such  ironic  climax  as  the  actual 
conclusion,  where  the  disciple  and  severe  critic  of  Renan 
flies  for  refuge  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  outer  world  to 
the  security  of  disreputable  riches.  To  master  the 
environment  through  ignoble  material  compromise  is  to 
implicitly  surrender  the  whole  principle  at  stake. 

**  Les  grands  hommes  n'agissent  gu^re  dans  le  monde 
que  par  leurs  d6fauts  et  leur  petits  cotes,"  or,  as  an 
EngUsh  metaphysician  has  somewhat  quaintly  expressed 
the  paradox,  "  Comparative  ability  to  exist  individually 
and  as  such,  within  the  region  of  sense,  is  a  sign  every- 
where, so  far  as  it  goes,  of  degradation  in  the  scale  of 
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being."  To  distingtdsh  success  in  outward  action  from 
success  in  the  ideal  world  is,  perhaps,  the  first  step 
toward  solution  of  the  practical  problem.  That  in  the 
sphere  of  action  the  solitary  pursuit  of  an  ideal  must 
almost  always  lead  to  worldly  failure;  that  in  the 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  this  same  fanatic  con- 
centration is  patent  to  accomplish  a  spiritual  alchemy 
erf  immeasurable  worth ;  that  intellectual  freedom  is 
seldom  achieved  save  at  the  cost  of  immediate  per- 
sonal inefficiency,  are  facts  of  metaphysical  dynamics 
which  may  aid  us  to  discover  the  true  path  to 
Mver  us  from  the  pressure  of  mechanical  law.  "Na- 
ture's highest  reward  ",  wrote  Carlyle  once,  "  to  a  true 
single  great  soul  is  that  he  gets  to  be  a  part  of  her- 
self Such  a  man's  works,  whatever  he  with  utmost 
conscious  exertion  and  forethought  shall  accomplish, 
grows  up  withal  unconsciously,  from  the  unknown 
deeps  in  him,  as  the  oak-tree  grows  from  the  earth's 
bosom."  For  that  injustice  which,  in  Kenan's  view, 
is  the  very  principle  of  the  Universe,  is  merely  super- 
ficial, is  in  truth  the  disguised  working  of  a  justice 
finer  and  subtier  than  our  own  conceptions  ;  those  who 
have  "penetrated  to  the  heart  of  things,  detected  the 
inmost  mystery  of  them,  namely,  the  melody  that  lies 
hidden  in  them,  the  inward  harmony  of  coherence 
which  is  their  soul,  whereby  they  exist,"  recognising 
with  profound  reverence  and  sadness  that  the  deeper 
harmonies  most  often  realise  themselves  through  mate- 
rial destruction,  that  the  results  of  a  life  of  aspiration 
most  in  some  cases  be  "  of  an  infinitely  higher  order," 
wholly  imperceptible  to  the  vulgar  mind.  "  To  have 
£uth  m  these  ultimate  and  inappreciable  results  is  the 
secret  of  spiritual  strength."  And  it  is  probable  that 
disdain  of  worldly  honor,  indiflference  to  worldly  con- 
sideration, disregard  of  those  clever  •  compromises 
whereby  men  climb  to  eminence,  are  the  necessary 
renunciations  through  which  a  soul  must  win  its  way 
to  the  deeper  emotional  life. 

To  investigate  the  working  of  this  spiritual  alchemy, 
trace  the  subtle  but  far-spreading  results  of  unrealised 
desire  and  aspiration,  exchange  a  tremulous  faith  for 
certdnties  of  understanding  and  belief,  might  doubtless 
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even  now  be  possible.  The  extent  to  which  even  the 
material  world  has  been  shown  subject  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  will  and  imagination  of  man  may  remain 
incredible  to  materialists,  but  to  prove  it  to  their  satis- 
faction is  fortunately  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
"Nous  n'estimons  la  haute  morality  qu'api^  elle  a 
travers6  le  doute  *',  and  such  absolute  and  irrefragable 
proof  would  simply  give  fresh  keenness  to  the  dislike  of 
materialism  for  the  things  of  the  imagination,  of  discur- 
sive thought  for  the  higher  intuition.  It  is  sufficient  that 
for  the  true  aesthete,  the  true  mystic,  the  disinterested 
thinker,  these  mediums  for  a  higher  intelligence  than 
human  should  be  strengthened  at  whatever  cost  to  cling 
to  the  sacredness  of  that  vital  connexion  with  Nature 
and  with  God  which  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
modem  civilisation  to  impair.  "  Tout  doit  aides,"  as 
Renan  wrote  once,  "celui  qui  pense,  Test-a-dre  celui 
qui  pri^." 

K.    HiNTON. 
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In  the  stress  of  party  politics  some  projects  for  the 
henefitof  Kingdom  and  Empire  are  sometimes  neglected 
owing  to  the  general  approval  with  which  they  are 
receiyed.  They  do  not  offer  to  the  platform  of  either 
party  a  distinctive  cry,  and  are  therefore  not  useful  to 
the  politician  fighting  for  place  and  power.  This  is, 
peihaps,  the  reason  that  the  question  of  Imperial 
Federation  at  present  receives  much  less  attention  than 
it  did  a  few  years  ago.  Its  principles  made  considerable 
progress.  Two  Prime  Ministers,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  received  with  encouraging  speeches 
deputations  firom  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  The 
Colonial  Conference  held  in  London,  in  1887,  ^^s  a 
decided  success,  tending  to  a  better  understanding 
between  all  those  parts  of  the  British  Empire  which 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  same  flag,  whilst 
managing  independently  the  separate  concerns  of  each. 
If  the  "  Little  England  "  party  was  not  dead,  it  had 
ceased  to  exercise  much  influence  over  the  people  of 
England  or  the  acts  of  her  ministers.  In  spite  of  this 
progress  there  followed  a  dme  of  less  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause.  The  federation  of  the  Empire  did  not 
appear  as  a  subject  for  discussion  at  meetings  and  in 
newspapers  as  firequently  as  it  did  during  the  decade 
ending  in  1890.  The  Imperial  Federation  League  itself 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  end  of  1893,  ^tnd  whether  it  died 
fi-om  natural  causes  or  committed  suicide  would  be  a 
difficult  question  for  outsiders  to  answer. 

In  the  past  history  of  the  present  century  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  Com  Law  League  and  the  Land 
League  to  recall  the  great  influence,  either  good  or 
evil,  which  unofiicial  and  irresponsible  societies  have 
had  in  national  affairs.  Great  though  the  influence  of 
these  last  named  leagues  was,  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  had  for  its  object  that  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  exercised  a  much  greater  influence  over  the 
future  of  this  country.  This  object,  the  binding 
(    17    )  c 
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together  of  Great  Britain  and  her  self  -  governing 
colonies  in  a  federal  union,  is  still  considered  by  many 
of  our  home  and  colonial  statesmen  as  attainable  and  to 
be  attained  in  the  near  future.  To  live  to  see  th.e 
attainment  of  this  object  would,  one  would  thmk,  have 
been  the  natural  wish  of  such  a  body  as  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  fact 
of  two  Prime  Ministers  favoring  its  proposals  was  the 
real  reason  for  its  putting  an  end  to  its  existence. 

The  breaking  up  of  a  society  formed  for  the  further- 
ance of  a  particular  policy  subjected  such  policy  to  the 
greatest  risks,  and  if  it  were  only  to  show  that  it  was 
not  on  account  of  any  intrinsic  fault  in  its  principles,  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  one  or  two  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Imperial  Federation  League  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  its  sudden  collapse.  In  the  first  place, 
it  never  made  any  attempt  to  base  its  strength  on  a 
sufficiently  wide  foundation.  These  are  democratic 
times,  and  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  the  League  had 
recognised  the  advisability  of  looking  for  the  support  of 
a  nimiber  of  small  subscribers  rather  than  to  the  large 
subscriptions  and  donations  of  a  few  rich  members,  who 
were  called  on  and  liberally  responded  whenever  funds 
were  required.  In  the  second  place,  the  League  was 
too  much  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  section  of  its 
members  which  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  policy 
of  the  United  Empire  Trade  League,  rather  than  that 
of  Imperial  Federation  pure  and  simple.  Amongst  the 
leading  members  of  the  League  were  the  late  W.  E. 
Forster,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  late  Edward  Stan- 
hope, and  each  of  these  statesmen  on  diflferent  occasions 
manifested  his  interest  in  its  purposes  by  the  time  and 
trouble  he  bestowed  in  promoting  them.  They  were, 
however,  from  the  wide  sphere  of  their  many  public 
duties  unable  to  take  so  active  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  League  as  many  other  members  who,  unfortu- 
nately, could  not  appreciate  Imperial  Federation  with- 
out Imperial  Free  Trade  or  Imperial  Protection.  A 
third  reason  for  the  collapse  of  this  society  may  have 
been  its  departure  from  the  rule  it  had  imposed  upon 
itself  of  confining  its  energies  to  the  preaching  of 
principles,  and  not  to  the  development  of  details.     It 
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was,  no  doubt,  led  into  this  error  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
remark  to  its  deputation  in  189 1,  that  delegates  should 
not  be  invited  from  the  Colonies  *'  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  them  for  discussion  some  definite 
scheme".  In  response  to  this  remark  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  took  upon  itself  to  form  a  plan  of 
federal  union  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  sure  to 
laid  itself  to  the  criticism  of  opponents.  Thenceforth 
its  influence  could  not  help  being  limited.  Its  members 
would  feel  themselves  no  longer  free  to  advocate  any- 
thing except  the  scheme  of  their  committee,  and  th^ 
scheme  itself  as  the  product  of  an  irresponsible  body 
amid  carry  very  little  authority  with  it. 

There  are  some  who  have  been  favorable  to  the 
principles  but  denied  the  practicability  of  Imperial 
Federation,  and  such  may  point  to  the  collapse  of  the 
League,  directly  after  its  publication  of  a  detailed 
scheme,  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  views.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow,  because  an  irresponsible  un- 
representative body  has  failed  to  formulate  a  desirable 
detailed  scheme,  that  such  a  scheme  cannot  be  formu- 
lated. Filled  with  a  great  admiration  of  our  own 
onwritten  constitution,  we  are  incUned  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  written  constitutions.  We  have  had  experi- 
ence of  schemes  for  government,  cut  and  dried  at  the 
Colonial  Office  and  sent  out  for  adoption  by  our 
possessions  across  the  seas,  which  proved  inappropriate 
to  their  purpose.  But  in  spite  of  our  insular  predilection 
and  experience,  it  is  impossible  after  the  experience 
of  the  present  century  to  say  that  paper  constitutions 
cannot  succeed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
success  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  refute  any 
such  assertion.  There  is,  however,  this  factor  essential 
to  the  success  of  such  schemes  of  government :  they 
must  not  be  imposed  from  without,  but  constructed 
within  and  by  the  people  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  Such  governments  want  parents 
and  not  god-parents,  and  they  want  for  such  parents 
the  representatives  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are 
created.    It  of  course  follows  from  this  that  to  create 
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a  definite  scheme  was  a  futile  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  such  a  body  as  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  It 
further  follows  that  Lord  Salisbury's  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  invitation  of  Colonial  delegates  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  unwise.  When  a  conference  shall  be 
called  together  with  the  object  of  federating  any  parts 
of  the  empire,  it  will  be  enough  for  the  principles  of 
such  federation  to  be  laid  before  it,  and  the  conference 
itself,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  those  who  are 
to  be  affected  by  it,  will  be  the  proper  body  to  devise 
the  detailed  scheme. 

Year  by  year  the  wheels  of  political  progress  revolve 
with  ever-increasing  rapidity.  Succeeding  months, 
much  more  succeeding  years,  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
power  of  producing  forgetfulness.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  desirable  to  repeat  what  the  principles  of  federation 
are,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  prominent  place  which 
they  held  a  few  years  ago  amongst  the  subjects  of 
political  discussion.  Whether  such  principles  are 
correctly  expressed  in  the  title  of  "  Imperial  Federation  " 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  important  as  the  late  Professor 
Freeman  and  others  have  contended.  In  Macmillan's 
Magazine  for  April,  1885,  Professor  Freeman  took  up  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  this  question.  He  laid  great 
stress  on  the  proper  definition  of  the  words  "  imperial " 
and  <*  federation  '* ;  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaldng 
impressed  him  more  than  its  possibilities ;  he  was  more 
anxious  for  fiiendship  with  America  than  for  oneship 
with  our  fellow-subjects.  Prompted  by  his  dislike  for 
an  unreasoning  '< jingoism",  which  at  that  time  had 
recently  been  fashionable,  this  able  historiail  lent  the 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  prestige  of  his  name  to 
a  party  for  whom  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  was 
an  object  of  desire,  and  not  of  fear.  There  is  an  evolu- 
tion in  words,  as  well  as  in  most  other  things,  and  after 
the  general  use  of  the  word  "empire"  for  more  than  50 
years  to  describe  Great  Britain's  colonial  possessions,  it 
seems  carrying  even  pedantry  to  the  extreme  to  object 
because  it  is  expressing  something  different  from  that 
which  it  expressed  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  objecting  to  its 
use  if  the  federation  proposed  may  not,  at  all  events  at 
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its  commencement,  include  all  parts    of    the    British 
empire.    It  is  the  thing  and  not  the  name,  however, 
which  is  of  importance,  and  **  Britannic  federation"  will 
be  as  readily  acquiesced  in  by  federationists,  if  the  title 
of  Imperial  is  strenuously  objected  to.    The  principles 
of  federation  are  most  clearly  disclosed  by  the  definition 
of  "  federation  "  adopted  by  Mr.  Forster  firom  the  works 
of  Professor  Freeman :    "A  federal  government  in  its 
perfect  form  is  one  which  forms  a  single  State  with 
r^ard  to  other  nations,  but  which  consists  of  many 
States  with  regard  to  its  internal  government".    To 
produce  for  the  management  of  the  a£fairs  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  a  system  of  external  and  in- 
ternal government  which  shall  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
this  definition,  is  the  object  of  those  calling  themselves 
Imperial  Federationists.      Whatever  relates  solely  to 
the  local  management  of  one  of  the  States  compris- 
ing, with  others,  the  federal  body,  is  to  be  left  to 
regulation  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  State ;  whatever 
relates  to  foreign  a£fairs  is  to  be  settled  by  a  govern- 
ment to  be  appointed  by  and  representative  of  all  the 
federated  States  in  union.    Professor  Freeman  objected 
to  Mr.  Forster's  approval  of  the  statement  that  we  have 
already  a  federation  between  ourselves  and  our  colonies, 
and  proved  that  the  latter  were  really  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, and  not  of  federation.     In  this  he  was  without 
doubt  correct,  and  it  is  this  which  creates  the  necessity 
for  the  movement  of  Imperial  Federationists.    The  most 
important  of  our  colonies  have  practically  self-govern- 
ment in  most  important  local  affidrs,  but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  relating  to  foreign  countries  have  no 
voice,  but  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  mother 
country.     Both  Professor  Freeman  and  Mr.  Forster 
agreed  that  "these  opposing  principles,  subordination 
on  the  one  hand  and  .self-government  on  the  other — we 
might  almost  say  subjection  and  freedom — cannot  long 
co-exist." 
There  are  two  questions  which  have  been  dragged 
.  into  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  in  respect  of  the 
federation  of  the  empire,  which  have  perhaps  retarded 
its  accomplishment  more  than  any  other,  and  yet  have 
properly  nothing  to  do  with  it.    These  are  Home  Rule 
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for  Ireland,  and  Free  Trade  or  Protection.    The  first  of 
these  is  clearly  a  matter  for  the  people  of  Great  Britaiii 
and  Ireland  to  settle  amongst  themselves.     Whether 
Ireland  is  represented  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  governing  body  of  the  federated 
States  is  a  matter  for  Great   Britain  and  Ireland  to 
decide.     On  the  council,  and  amongst  the  members  of 
the   Imperial    Federation   League  were  found  strong 
supporters  and  strong  opponents  of  Home  Rule,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  advocating  the  principles  of 
federation  there  was  an  inclination  to  use  the  prospect 
of  a  federated  empire  as  an  argument  on  both  sides  of 
the  Home  Rule  question,  and  both  Home  Rulers  and 
their  opponents  were  by  this  prevented  from  giving  an 
unbiassed  attention  to  the  wider  and  really  independent 
question.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  were 
some  amongst  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  who  were  not  only  Protectionists  and  believers 
in  trade  reciprocity  themselves,  but  sought  to  use  the 
platform  of  the  League  for  the  propagation  of  their 
1  lobbies.     They  failed  to  see,  as  they  surely  ought  to 
have  done,  that  the  question  of  protective  duties  had 
already  been  permitted  to  fall  into  the  category  of  local 
affairs  which  each  colonial  Government  was  to  settle  for 
itself,  and  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  policy  which 
they  had  joined  the  League  to  further  was  that  each 
member  of  the  proposed  federation  should  continue  to 
enjoy  its  powers  of  self-government  unimpaired.    There 
may  be  those  who  think  that  federation  without   re- 
ciprocity would  be  of  no  practical  worth ;  as  there  are 
no  doubt    free    trade    federationists,   who  think    that 
federation  with  reciprocity  would  be  an  absolute  evil. 
In  neither  case  is  such  a  contention  justifiable.     The 
merits  and   advisability  of  federation  are  capable   of 
demonstration    without   reference    to  this  question  of 
commercial  policy,  which  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
opinion  of  each  federated  State  in  its  separate  capacity. 
There  arose  in  England  as  long  as  fifty  and  more 
years  ago  a  party  which  failed  to  see  the  use  of  colonies 
at  all,  and  was  desirous  of  severing  all  connexion  with 
them.    When  the  colonies  declined  any  longer  to  be 
convict  stations — ^the  dust  heaps  for  the  criminal  refuse 
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of  "  Mrs.  Mother-country  " — some  persons  commenced 
to  make  up  what  they  thought  were  accurate  profit  and 
loss  accounts,  and  from  these  they  sought  to  show  that 
England^s  colonies  were  England's  loss.  The  lessons 
of  the  last  century's  mistakes  in  America  prevented 
their  advocating  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  diflferent 
^pendencies,  and  they  failed  to  appreciate  what  the 
position  of  the  British  empire  would  have  been  had  it 
retained  in  close  communion  with  itself  the  prosperous 
and  growing  English  speaking  races  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  commercial  spirit  of  the  middle  classes,  whose 
power  was  then  continually  increasing,  did  not  take 
a  very  wide  flight.  It  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  on  that  account  desirous  for  the  extension 
of  trade ;  but  it  never  apprehended  that  a  day  might 
come  when  foreign  countries,  which  it  then  looked  on 
as  better  customers  than  the  colonies,  would  enjoy,  a 
trade  which  would  be  able  to  compete  with  its  own. 
Nor  did  it  consider  that  a  growing  trade  might  call  for 
a  greater  and  more  costly  protection.  Great  Britain  is 
to-day,  we  hope  and  think,  capable  of  aflfording  pro- 
tection to  the  world-wide  trade  of  her  children ;  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  her  navy  has  the  same 
comparative  predominance  to  those  of  other  countries 
which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  an 
increased  trade,  calling  to-day  for  an  increased  defence, 
we  have  also  to  remember  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  has  increased  with  much  greater  rapidity 
in  its  colonial  than  in  its  foreign  department.  More 
and  more  forcibly  is  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  **  trade 
follows  the  flag"  being  impressed  upon  us.  Not 
only  the  sentiment  of  a  common  origin,  but  also  the 
material  interests  of  our  daily  life  compel  us  to  look 
with  care  to  the  connexion  between  ourselves  and  our 
colonies. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  are  to  be  classed 
amongst- the  depreciators  of  a  colonial  connexion  that 
as  we  have  gone  on  so  long  without  any  federation,  and 
have  on  the  whole  enjoyed  the  friendliness  of  our 
cobnies  as  well  as  a  great  prosperity,  there  is  no  need 
to  alter  the  present  condition  of  things.    But  in  reply 
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to  this  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  present  condition 
of   things  in  reference  to  foreign    countries   is    very 
different  from  that  which  existed  in  a  not  remote  past. 
It  may  be  a  fact  that  Great  Britain  to-day  is  no  less 
powerful  and  no  less  wealthy  than  she  was  thirty  years 
ago.    It  may  be  a  fact  that  the  democracy  which  we 
have  created  within  our  territories  has  shown  itself  by 
no  means  indifferent  to  national  dignity  and  colonial 
utility.      It  is,  however,  in  our  foreign  surroundings 
that  the  difference  of  the  present  from  the  past  exists. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  a  period  covered  by  one 
generation,  the  Powers  of  Europe  have  developed  in 
resources  and  position  to  an  extraordinary  extent.    The 
chief  of  these  Powers  during  this  century  have  been  un- 
doubtedly France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
and  a  reference  to  any  one  of  them  will  show  the 
advance  which  has  taken  place.     France,  which  has 
suffered  more  ups  and  downs  than  any  of  them,  is 
to-day,    in    spite   of   her    reverses,    more    materially 
prosperous  and  immeasurably  more  formidable  as  a 
naval  power  than  ever  before.     The  Prussia  of  less 
than  thirty  years  ago  has  developed  into  the  head  of 
the    German    Empire,   a    federation    of   many   mincur 
sovereignties  into  one  powerful  and  progressive  power. 
Austria  by  her  confederation  with  Hungary  has  changed 
from .  a    realm    of    chaotic    decrepitude    into    one    of 
strengthening  unity.      Italy  is  no  longer  the  prey  of 
internecine  conflicts,  but  a  consolidated  kingdom,  which 
has  been   able  to  possess  itself  of  a  powerful  navy. 
Russia  has  steadily  advanced  its  frontiers,  gathering 
within  its  borders  lands  of  boundless  resources,  and 
though  often  predicted,  the  break  up  of  this  colossal 
empire,  touching  on  one  side  the  civiHsation   of  the 
West  and  on  the  other  that  of  the   East,  seems  as 
remote  if  not  more  remote  than  ever.     In  addition  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  these  different  powers  we 
have  to  remember  that  at  least  two  of  them,  France 
and  Germany,   have  shown  an  ambition    to    become 
themselves   parents  of  colonies.      All    these    changes 
amongst  her  neighbours  are  forcing,  if  they  have  not 
already  forced,  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  to  admit 
that  the  conditions  which  were  sufficient  for  the  empire's 
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weO-beixig  in  the  past  are  not  necessarily  suitable  for 
Ae  present  and  the  future. 

Tlie  most  striking  evidence  of  the  effect  which  these 
drcmnstances  have  had  on  our  position  is  afforded  by 
the  panics  created  by  the  state  of  our  navy,  which 
threaten  to  become  periodical.  It  is  many  years  ago 
since  Mr.  Childers  declared  that  it  might  be  necessary 
fcr  the  proper  defence  of  our  Colonial  possessions  and 
tbeir  and  our  own  trade  to  maintain  a  navy  equal  in 
strength  to  those  of  any  three  other  powers.  Since  then 
we  have  had  an  outcry  for  an  increase  in  our  naval  equip- 
ment in  1888,  followed  by  a  similar  outcry  in  1894.  ^^^ 
governments  on  both  occasions  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  demand  by  complying  with  it  at  great  expense,  yet 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to 
insure  a  navy  capable  of  all  that  might  be  required 
of  it  under  any  conditions,  we  are  still  far  from 
being  in  the  position  which  Mr.  Childers  suggested 
as  necessary.  The  additional  expenditure  proposed 
by  the  Government  in  the  present  Session  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  place  us  in  such  a  position.  The 
resources  of  the  large  empires  on  the  Continent,  no 
less  than  our  own,  are  increasing,  and  whilst  the  trade 
of  the  latter  is  increasing  and  requiring  an  extended 
protection,  so  also  is  the  trade  of  the  former,  and  their 
navies  are  also  being  daily  strengthened.  Not  only  in 
the  present,  but  still  more  in  the  future,  will  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  maritime  supremacy  far  exceed  that  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  in  the  past.  The  benefit 
derived  from  this  expenditure  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  people  of  these  islands,  on  whom  such  expendi- 
ture wholly  falls.  Theirs  is  no  doubt  the  larger  share 
of  the  benefit,  but  it  is  a  share  which  as  time  advances 
will  become  comparatively  smaller.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibihty  for  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  home 
country  to  continue  to  grow  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
that  of  her  children  in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
globe.  A  time  must  come  when  the  trade  of  the  whole 
Empire  will  be  so  large  that  the  cost  of  its  protection 
will  not  only  be  an  unfair  but  also  an  impossible  burden 
for  Great  Britain  alone  to  bear. 
This  expenditure  is  not  at  present  an  impossibility  for 
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us,  but  it  would  be  an  unfair  one  were  it  not  that  we 
bought  with  it  the  unrestricted  control  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire.  Such  control  seems  at  best  a 
sentimental  •  advantage,  but  whilst  it  is  retained  it 
effectually  prevents  the  removal  of  the  '  unfairness 
occasioned  by  our  bearing  the  sole  financial  responsi- 
bility of  a  management  in  which  others  are  to  share  the 
advantage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Colonies, 
at  least  the  most  important  Colonies,  are  not  desirous 
of  escaping  from  their  fair  share  of  this  burden.  They 
have,  under  existing  conditions,  in  more  instances  than 
one  volunteered  help  on  certain  occasions.  Mr.  Service, 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  in  1884,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Victorian  Assembly,  said  : 

"Why  should  the  people  of  England  bear  the  cost  of 
protecting  us.  In  the  mere  infancy  of  colonies  it  is  right 
and  proper  for  England  to  spread  her  wings  over  them  and 
to  enable  them  to  grow  up  without  foreign  intervention,  until 
they  are  able  to  protect  themselves;    but  that  we  who  are 

C laced  in  a  prosperous  part  of  the  world — ^prosperous  far 
eyond  our  fellow-countrymen  in  England— should  desire  for 
one  moment  to  take  money  out  of  their  pocket  when  we  can 
spare  it  far  better  out  of  our  own,  is  a  thing,  at  all  events  at 
this  day,  no  Australian  will  contend  for.*' 

This  speech  correctly  conveys  the  general  Colonial 
sentiment.  They  have  passed  the  days  of  childhood, 
they  have  entered  upon  a  strong  and  independent  man- 
hood, and  whilst  willing  and  even  keenly  anxious  to 
maintain  the  family  connection,  they  feel  that  their 
independence  requires  them  and  their  manhood  enables 
them  to  bear  their  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  home. 
But  they  naturally  require,  if  they  are  to  be  taxed,  that 
it  shall  be  by  their  own  representatives,  for  purposes 
which  shall  be  approved  of  by  such  representatives  in 
consultation  with  the  representatives  of  all  communities 
joining  as  constituent  parts  of  a  federated  empire. 

How  is  such  a  federation  to  be  formed  ?  By  what 
scheme  will  the  different  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
be  joined  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  all 
questions  common  to  the  whole  ?  It  has  before  been 
contended  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  must 
come  from  no  irresponsible  source.  It  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  federation ;  for 
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this  body  constitutionally  retains  all  power  over  all 
countries  comprised  within  the  British  dominion,  though 
practically  her  delegation  to  Colonies  of  local  self- 
government  has  curtailed  such  power.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  suggested  that  Parliament  would  act  wisely 
in  adopting  such  a  course  of  action.  The  details  by 
which  the  principles  of  federation  are  to  be  applied  had 
far  better  be  left  to  delegates  from  each  self-governing 
cdony,  and  those  appointed  to  represent  the  mother 
country.  These  united  form  a  body  which  would  most 
properly  decide  the  proportion  of  representation,  and 
the  method  of  taxation  for  common  purposes,  and  what 
should  be  the  line  drawn  between  Imperial  and  local 
afeirs.  It  will  no  doubt  be  foimd  expedient  that  these 
delegates,  when  they  have  settled  a  scheme  of  federa- 
tion, shall  refer  such  scheme  to  the  different  parliaments 
of  the  Empire  for  approval  and  adoption.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  to  be  imposed 
on  such  del^ates  would  be  too  great.  Difficulties, 
however,  are  created  to  be  overcome.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  members  of  a  race,  which 
has  always  shown  itself  most  competent  in  solving 
problems  of  government  as  well  as  in  'overcoming  diffi- 
culties, will  fail  where  other  races  have  succeeded. 
Such  a  convention  of  delegates  would  meet,  possessed 
of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  for  examples  of 
federation  both  to  the  old  world  and  the  new,  to  those 
of  their  own  race  and  those  of  foreign  races,  even  to 
example  within  the  Empire  itself.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  set  forth  a  few  particulars  of  the  constitutions  of 
federal  governments  at  present  existing  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  most  recent  example  is  that  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  present  generation  has  seen  its  birth, 
watched  its  growth,  and,  it  may  be,  marvelled  at  its 
achievements  since  its  establishment  in  1871.  The 
Imperial  Government  is  carried  on  by  an  hereditary 
Emperor  with  an  Upper  House  or  Bundesrath,  and  a 
Lower  House  or  Reichstag.  The  Bundesrath  consists 
of  fifty-eight  members,  appointed  by  the  governments 
of  the  several  States  which  form  constituent  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  their  appointment  lasts  for  one  session. 
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The  Reichstag  consists  of  397  members,  elected  for  five 
years  by  universal  sufirage.  The  legislative  machinery 
requires  that  each  law  shall  pass  both  Houses  and 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  before  being  opera- 
tive. The  executive  functions  are  performed  by 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Emperor  and  responsible 
only  to  him,  and  not  to  either  Bundesrath  or  Reichstag. 
All  questions  of  peace  and  war  are  within  the  power  of 
the  Emperor  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  Each 
Kingdom,  Grand  Duchy,  and  Free  City,  forming  part 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  represented  in  the  Reich- 
stag and  Bundesrath,  has  complete  and  separate 
control  of  its  internal  affairs. 

Austria-Hungary  offers  another  illustration  of  the 
union  of  States  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  power  in 
relation  to  foreign  or  Imperial  matters.  In  this  case 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  was  established  in 
1867,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Assembly  of  120  members, 
not  directly  elected  by  the  people  as  in  the  case  of  the 
^  German  Reichstag,  but  selected  by  the  representative 
bodies  which  legislate  for  the  separate  concerns  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Each  of  these  two  States- 
possesses  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  and  the  120 
members  of  the  Imperial  Delegations,  as  they  are 
called,  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  20  members  by 
each  Upper,  and  40  by  each  Lower  House.  These 
Delegations  meet  annually,  and  the  executive  power 
of  the  Empire  is  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  responsible 
to  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  these  twa 
members  of  this  Federal  power  is  itself  a  federation, 
Austria  being  composed  of  15  States,  each  with  its  own 
Diet  to  manage  its  separate  local  administration.  The 
113  members  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  Emperor  for  life.  The  Austrian  Lower 
House  consists  of  353  members  elected  by  the  people, 
not  by  the  Diets  of  the  different  States,  in  numbers- 
proportionate  to  their  population. 

Still  Umiting  our  search  for  federal  examples  to 
Europe,  we  find  a  much  older  instance  in  the  Helvetic 
League,  which  was  formed  as  long  ago  as  1308.  Whilst 
Switzerland  gives  to  the  principle  of  federation  the 
sanction  of  antiquity,  the  form  in  which  that  federation 
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pieseuts  itself  to-day  only  dates  back  to  the  year  1874, 
in  which  the  constitution  of  the  Leagued  Cantonments 
was  reccmstructed.  The  Federal  power  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  Assembly,  which  consists  of  a  State  Council 
fonned  of  44  members  of  which  each  Canton  elects  3, 
and  a  National  Council  of  146  members  elected  by 
manhood  suffirage.  To  this  Federal  Assembly  belongs 
all  legislative  power,  checked  only  by  the  right  of 
30,000  citizens  or  of  8  Cantons  to  demand  that  any 
new  law  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  aU  the 
Sectors  of  the  Federation,  in  which  case  it  only 
becomes  law  when  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
at  such  plebiscite.  The  Executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Federal  Council  of  7  members,  chosen 
by  the  Federal  Assembly,  to  whom  it  is  of  course 
Te^x>nsible.  Of  the  22  Cantons  forming  the  Swiss 
Federation,  18  have  local  l^slatures  which  control 
the  legislation  and  administration  in  purely  local 
afiairs.  The  remaining  4  Cantons,  like  our  smaller 
parishes  under  the  recent  Local  Government  Act, 
have  no  local  legislature,  but  meet  periodically  in 
general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  Canton  to 
pass  thdr  several  laws  and  regulate  their  separate 
a&irs. 

The  principles  of  federation  are  thus  found  success- 
faUy  adopted  in  different  forms  by  three  powers  of 
Europe,  two  of  whom  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
great  powers,  and  the  third,  if  not  amongst  the  great, 
at  least  amongst  the  prosperous  powers.  We  find 
in  these  instances  the  combination  of  people  of  dis- 
tinct races,  in  two  of  them  people  with  different 
religions,  and  with  a  past  history  filled  with  the  records 
of  mutual  hostilities.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  there 
is  not  a  person  within  or  without  their  dominions  who 
could  suggest  that  they  would  be  as  powerful  or  as 
prosperous  States  to-day  had  they  failed  to  establish  the 
federal  form  of  government  under  which  they  are  now 
flourishing.  If  we  leave  the  Old  world  for  the  New, 
and  foreign  races  for  oiu*  own  Anglo  Saxon  kinsmen,  we 
shall  again  find  instances  of  successful  federation  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  own  Dominion  of 
Canada. 
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The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  able  historians,  who  deal  with 
it  so  fully  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  deal  with  it  in 
detail,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it  as  concisely  as 
this  occasion  requires.  It  must  be  enough  to  state 
shortly  of  what  bodies  its  federal  government  consists. 
The  head  of  the  government  is  the  President,  who  is 
elected.  The  method  of  election  is  not  of  interest  for 
our  present  purpose,  as  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  which 
pervades  the  British  Empire  will  prevent  any  question 
arising  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  select  the 
head  of  a  Britannic  Federation.  It  must  however  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  American  President 
the  executive  power  reposes  in  him,  and  all  the  federal 
ministers  other  than  the  judicial  officers  are  responsible 
to  as  well  as  appointed  by  him.  The  Senate  or  Upper 
House  of  the  United  States  is  formed  of  two  members 
from  each  State  of  the  federation,  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Lower  House,  is  elected 
by  popular  suffirage  for  two  years.  The  number  of 
members  to  be  elected  by  each  State  is  decided  accord- 
ing to  its  population  at  the  last  census,  each  member  at 
present  representing  about  175,000  inhabitants.  These 
two  Houses  constitute  the  federal  congress  to  which 
belongs  the  Legislative  Power.  The  President  certainly 
has  a  power  of  veto,  but  even  that  may  be  overruled  by 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  in  each  of  the  legislative 
assemblies.  In  addition  to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government,  there  is  also 
a  judicial  branch,  known  as  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Authority,  which  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
Justices  appointed  for  life  by  the  President  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  In  this  scheme  of  government 
provision  has  been  made  for  making  alterations  from 
time  to  time  in  the  constitution.  Such  alterations  may 
be  proposed  by  majorities  of  two  thirds  of  each  House, 
or  on  the  demand  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  State 
Legislatures,  Congress  must  call  a  Special  Convention 
to  consider  the  proposed  constitutional  amendments. 
Such  amendments  become  operative  after  they  have 
been  confirmed  and  adopted  by  three  fourths  of  the 
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State  Legislatures  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  of 
the  States. 

Another  example  of  federation  is  found  in  the  govern* 
meot  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  this  case  we 
have  an  example  taken  from  our  own  Empire.  It  was 
fanned  in  1867  by  the  combination  of  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 
These  were  joined  in  1871  by  British  Columbia,  and  in 
i^  by  Prince  Edward's  Island.  In  1880  the  rest  of 
the  North  American  colonies  of  Britain,  with  the  ex- 
cq)tion  of  Newfoundland,  were  admitted  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  federation.  The  Government  of  the 
DcMninion  consists  of  a  Governor-General,  representing 
the  Crown,  an  Upper  House  called  a  Senate,  and  a 
HoQse  of  Commons.  The  Senate  consists  of  eighty 
members  from  the  di£ferent  States  in  settled  proportions, 
nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor-General.  The  House 
of  Commons  consists  of  215  members  elected  by  a  wide 
sufiQrage,  and  representing  districts  into  which  the 
Dominion  and  its  constituents  States  are  divided — each 
such  district  electing  one  member  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  provincial  governments  are  not  all  of  the 
same  character,  some  of  the  S^tates  being  content  with 
one  l^slative  assembly  for  the  management  of  its  local 
afiairs,  whilst  others  have  both  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House. 

With  these  different  schemes  to  guide  it,  a  convention 
representative  of  Great  Britain  and  her  self-governing 
Colonies  should  have  no  difficulty  in  settling  on  the 
details  of  a  constitution  under  which  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  empire  may  be  managed  satisfactorily  and 
prosperously.  It  has  already  been  contended  that  such 
details  must  be  left  to  responsible  representatives,  but  it 
may  not  be  too  rash  to  suggest  that  such  representatives 
would  probably  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
adoption  of  different  provisions  in  the  different  federal 
constitutions  already  existing,  rather  than  in  the  appro- 
priation as  a  whole  of  any  one  of  such  constitutions. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  States  making  up  our  Empire 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  seas  and  oceans  and  not 
by  the  artificial  boundaries  of  many  federated  States, 
will  probably  be  found   an  assistance  rather  than  an 
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hindrance  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  task* 
for  it  will  facilitate  the  settlement  of  what  questions  are 
to  be  considered  Imperial,  and  what  are  to  be  left 
entirely  to  the  local  legislatures. 

In  what  has  been  written  above  reference  has  been 
made  to  a  federation  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
self-governing  colonies.  It  has  been  thought  that 
neither  Crown  Colonies  nor  the  great  dependency  of 
India  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which  such  a  federation  would  impose.  In  the  future 
these  too  may  be  given  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
an  Empire  of  which  they  form  so  important  a  part,  but 
time  must  be  allowed  them  to  develop  more  fully  their 
powers  of  self-administration.  In  some  cases  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  already  ripe  for  such  privileges, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  granted  them  by  the 
British  Parliament ;  but  to  such,  and  to  the  others,  as 
the  proper  time  for  doing  so  is  reached,  these  privileges 
could  be  granted  by  the  Imperial  Congress  of  the 
Britannic  Federation,  upon  which,  until  then,  the  res- 
ponsibility of  their  government  would  probably  be 
imposed.  Whilst  we  have  confined  the  suggested 
federation  to  self-governing  colonies,  and  though  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  any  of  these  would  refuse  both 
to  send  representatives  to  such  a  Convention  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  afterwards  join  in  the  form  of 
government  then  agreed  upon,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  success  of  such  federation  that  all 
such  colonies  should  join  it.  at  once.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  at  first  only  a  con- 
federation of  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  other  provinces 
not  having  joined  till  afterwards  at  dififerent  intervals  of 
time.  If  the  federation  was  first  formed  of  Great 
Britain  and  say  Canada  alone,  from  the  wealth  of 
resources  possessed  by  these  two  countries,  it  would 
form  a  very  great  power,  and  without  doubt  other 
colonies  would  quickly  join  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
its  advantages  and  prestige. 

In  the  article  already  referred  to.  Professor  Freeman 
raised  as  an  objection  to  Imperial  Federation  the  fact 
that  all  past  and  present  federations  had  been  formed 
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by  independent  states  possesdng  sovereign  rights,  some 
of  wMch  thej  were  in  a  position  to  delegate  to  the 
kderU  authority  which  they  were  setting  up.  It  is,  of 
coarse,  impossible  to  say  that  even  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  in  such  position.  They 
are  dependent,  and  not  sovereign.  States ;  their  powers 
of  local  government  are  only  delegated  powers,  liable  in 
theory  to  resumption  by  the  British  Parliament.  But 
whilst  this  is  so  in  theory,  practically  they  are  in  aU 
save  foreign  aflRairs  independent.  The  British  minister 
who  should  endeavor  to  assert  this  theoretical  power  of 
the  home  legislature  over  Canada  or  any  of  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  would  soon  have  cause  to  regret  his  rash- 
ness and  the  evils  it  would  inevitably  bring  upon  his 
country  and  her  empire.  The  definition  of  federation 
may  be  widened,  or  the  status  of  the  colonies  altered,  or 
some  other  way  found  to  remove  such  a  technical  objec- 
tion, which  is  surely  not  a  diflBculty  the  removal  of 
which  would  severely  tax  the  representatives  of  Britain 
and  her  colonies. 

Although  the  question  of  federation  in  reference  to 
our  empire  has  only  of  late  years  become  a  prominent 
one,  it  was  long  ago  in  the  thoughts  of  some  statesmen 
and  administrators  concerned  in  colonial  affairs.  To 
take  only  one  instance,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  the 
Colonist's  Society  at  Lyttelton  in  December,  185a,  the 
late  John  Robert  Godley  said : — 

"  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  matters  which 
concern  the  aUegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and  relations 
with  foreign  powers  are  those  which  must  be  reserved  from 
cobnial  jnrisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  British  Empire.  For  these  restrictions  the 
honors  and  advantages  of  British  cititizenship,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  against  foreign  enemies,  will  be  an 
ample  compensation,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  would  be  felt 
by  a  smgle  colonist  as  practical  grievances.  Before  the  time 
arrives  when  these  colonies,  conscioos  of  power,  shall  demand 
the  privilege  of  standing  on  equal  terms  with  the  mother 
country  in  the  family  of  nations,  I  trust  that  increased  facility 
of  intercourse  may  render  it  practical  to  establish  an  Im- 
perial Congress  for  the  British  Empire  in  which  all  its 
members  may  be  fairly  represented,  and  which  may  ad- 
minister the  affairs  which  are  common  to  all." 

We  have  obtained  the  increased  facility  of  intercourse 
for  which  Mr.  Godley  wished.     The  farthest  depen- 
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dency  of  the  empire  is  not  more  difficult  of  access  from, 
the  metropolis  than  Sutherlandshire  was  at  the  time  of 
the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  It  may  bo 
that  the  colonial  demand  has  not  been  made,  but  it  has 
more  than  once  been  hinted  at.  Is  it  either  necessary 
or  wise  to  wait  until  this  has  been  formally  conveyed  to 
us?  It  is  not  suggested  that  we  are  not  within  our 
right  to  wait  for  and  to  refuse  to  grant  such  a  demand. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  constitutional 
position  of  the  Parliameilt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  correctly  described  as  one  of  complete  supremacy  in 
all  matters,  even  in  the  local  a£fairs  of  our  several  self- 
governing  colonies,  if  it  wishes  at  any  time  to  revoke 
the  powers  it  has  delegated  to  their  local  legislatures. 
No  doubt,  as  Burke  said,  the  powers  of  our  Parliament 
are  "  boundless  ",  but  as  he  also  pointed  out,  must  only 
be  used  with  discrimination  and  care. 

"If  we  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  onsopbisticate 
and  poison  the  very  source  of  government  by  urging  subtle 
deductions  and  consequences  odious  to  those  we  govern  from 
the  illimitable  nature  of  supreme  sovereignty,  we  shall  teach 
them  by  these  means  to  draw  our  sovereignty  itself  into 
question.  If  that  sovereignty  and  their  freedom  cannot  be 
reconciled,  they  will  cast  our  sovereignty  in  our  face,  for 
nobody  will  be  argued  into  slavery.*' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  all  time  we  shall  never  forget 
the  lesson  in  reasonable  and  considerate  conduct  towards 
our  colonies  which  America  taught  us  during  the  last 
century. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  believers  in  Imperial 
Federation  are  prompted  by  a  merely  "Jingo"  senti- 
ment. They  are  not  advocates  of  an  aggressive  policy. 
They  are  possessed  of  a  proper  pride  in  nationality  and 
a  justifiable  love  of  country,  but  are  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  admit  the  rights  and  to  foster  the  well-being 
of  humanity  at  large.  They  feel  that  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  people  at  home  and  our  people 
abroad  largely  depend  on  the  security  of  our  com- 
merce, and  realise  that  such  security  will  be  best 
attained  by  maintaining  our  position  in  the  councils  of 
the  world.  They  further  appreciate  the  advantage  to 
that  position  which  would  accrue  from  the  calling  to 
the  Councils  of  the  Empire  all  its  available  wisdom, 
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in  irhatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  be  found.  They 
realise  that  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  British 
Empire,  if  properiy  rendered  available  for  the  protection 
and  administration  of  its  a£Eairs,  would  be  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  power  unequalled  in  its  influence  by  any 
Empire  or  State  of  the  present  or  the  past.  They  feel 
cQovinced  that  such  an  influence  would  always  be 
exerted  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the  world.  ''The 
German  Empire  will  be  a  reliable  shield  of  peace,'* 
the  assurance  of  the  Emperor  Willam  to  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  present  German  Federation.  A 
Britaimic  Federation  leaning  on  the  support  and  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  all  Britain's  sons,  would  be  not  only 
a  shield  of  peace  to  its  subjects,  but  also  an  inspirer  of 
peace  amcmgst  its  neighbours.  The  successful  establish- 
ment of  such  a  federation  should  be  the  highest  ambition 
of  British  statesmen,  the  fervent  wish  of  British  citizens, 
and  the  constant  prayer  of  peace-desiring  men. 

S.  Barker  Booth. 
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Amongst  the  many  evils  of  our  Metropolis  is  the 
serious  loss  of  life  caused  by  fires  in  tenement  houses, 
shops,  and  factories.  Proportionately,  fatal  fires  are 
more  frequent  in  London  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world,  Chicago  and  New  York  not  excepted.  An  ex- 
cellent Fire  Brigade,  and  ample  means  of  summoning 
the  same  to  the  spot  without  delay,  the  most  perfect 
appliances  for  extinguishing  the  fire  and  for  saving  life, 
seem  to  have  no  effect  on  the  lamentable  figures  of 
^*  burnt  to  death  ",  which  we  have  to  register  year  after 
year.  This  lugubrious  fact  should  induce  the  authorities 
to  enquire  more  fully  into  the  causes  which  tend  to 
increase  the  probability  of  being  suffocated  or  roasted 
alive  in  this  city  of  light  and  culture. 

In  what  direction  this  enquiry  ought  to  be  instituted 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  carefully  studying  the 
surrounding  facts  and  circumstances,  which  make  fires 
in  crowded  parts  so  dangerous. 

The  most  disastrous  fires  occur  in  centres  where  help 
is  almost  immediately  at  hand,  not  in  out-of-the-way 
localities;  they  occur  where  the  engines  and  fire 
brigade  generally  arrive  within  five  minutes  of  the  out- 
break of  the  fire.  Besides,  the  first  efforts  are  always 
directed  towards  the  saving  of  life,  so  that  we  must  not 
look  in  this  direction  for  an  improvement.  Nor  can  we 
expect  satisfactory  results  from  an  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  London  fires.  Fires  occur  with  a  mathe- 
matical certainty,  and  preventive  measures,  improve- 
ments in  the  lighting  or  heating  system,  have  only  a 
diminutive  effect  on  the  average  or  grand  total  of  fires. 
The  insurance  companies  have  ascertained  this  fact  by 
laborious  statistics  all  over  the  world,  ^nd  their  ex- 
tensive business  is  based  on  these  statistics.  Their 
success  from  a  financial  point  of  view  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  calculations  are  correct,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  by  increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
lamp  oil,  and  even  by  improving  the  lamp  itself,  we 
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cannot  redace  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  resolting  therefrom,  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Even  incendiary  fires  are  subject  to  the  all-powerful 
law  of  averages,  like  burglaries  and  suicides  and  crimes 
in  general.  The  cause  of  the  abnormally  high  number 
ci  deaths  by  fire  in  London,  lies  in  another  direction, 
vbkh  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  if  we  compare  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  other  large  cities,  notably  Paris, 
Borlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Milan,  with  those  under 
which  we  labor  in  Modem  Babylon.  It  is  an  unde- 
niable fact  that  in  these  five  capitals  fires  in  dwelling 
houses  with  fatal  results  occur  six  times  less  firequently 
than  in  London.  In  ascertaining  this  fact  the  popula- 
tion of  the  respective  cities  has  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  fires  in  theatres,  like  the  Ring  Theatre 
disaster  in  Vienna,  have  been  eliminated  as  not  bearing 
npon  the  question  at  issue. 

We  all  know  that  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses 
in  continental  cities,  and  the  precautions  taken  against 
the  loss  of  life  by  fire,  are  totally  distinct  firom  those 
adopted  in  London  or  any  of  the  large  English  towns. 

The  houses  are  erected  on  a  different  principle  ;  they 
are  intended  to  last  for  five  centuries  at  least,  while  the 
London  jerry  builder  never  intends  his  work  to  survive 
five  decades,  and  even  the  honest  London  architect  does 
not  calculate  the  life  of  a  private  dwelling  at  more  than 
a  centiuy,  and  that  only  if  the  customary  repairs  are 
carried  out  in  regular  intervals. 

On  an  average  the  single  dwelling  house  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  or  Vienna  shelters  more  than  five  times  the 
number  erf  tenants  than  London  suburban  houses,  the 
system  of  living  in  flats  having  been  generally  adopted 
in  all  the  large  Continental  cities.  If  these  houses  were 
not  diflferently  and  more  safely  constructed  than  our 
houses  in  London,  Continental  fire  statistics  would 
undoubtedly  show  a  greater  loss  of  life.  Instead  of  this 
it  is  six  times  less  than  in  London. 

That  the  Continental  dwelling  house  is  in  fact  more 
solidly  constructed,  nay,  that  the  middle  class  as  well  as 
the  poor  Uve  in  buildings  which  are  palaces  in  com- 
parison with  the  London  lower  class  tenement  houses, 
cannot  be  denied.      And  that    thus   the  danger  and 
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probability  of  being  burnt  alive  is  greatly  reduced,  is 
proved  by  reliable  statistics.  But  in  itself  this  state  of 
affairs  does  not  suggest  a  remedy. 

We  shall  never  adopt  the  Continental  way  of  living 
in  flats,  and  the  leasehold  system  prevailing  all  over 
London  positively  checks  and  prevents  the  erection  of 
solidly  built  houses.  The  consequence  is  that  in  the 
suburbs  of  this  metropolis  we  scarcely  find  any  resi- 
dential building  which  will  withstand  the  tooth  of 
Father  Time  longer  than  the  allotted  ninety-nine  years, 
even  after  the  regular  patching  up  prescribed  by  the 
terms  of  that  legal  instrument  called  a  Lease. 

The  abohtion  of  leases  would  with  one  stroke  alter  all 
this,  in  so  far  that  dwelling  houses  would  be  erected  of 
a  more  compact  and  sohd  structure,  houses  which  would 
withstand  wind,  weather,  fire  and  decay  for  centuries. 
The  interest  of  the  leaseholder  lies  in  the  direction  of 
building  a  house  as  cheaply  as  possible,  that  of  the 
freeholder  of  erecting  a  compact  and  lasting  structure, 
which  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  If  building  leases 
were  invalid,  as  they  are  on  the  Continent,  the  whole  of 
our  vast  metropolis  would  be  transformed  in  less  than  a 
century  into  a  city  which  would  excel  all  the  other  cities 
of  the  world  in  architectural  beauty  and  construction. 

Although  the  abolition  of  the  leasehold  system  is 
recognised  as  desirable  by  political  economists  as  well 
as  by  the  people,  it  is  considered  Utopian  on  account  of 
the  powers  which  are  vested  in  those  who  have  an 
interest  to  maintain  the  institutions.  No  doubt  it  will 
fall  one  day,  and  then  we  may  expect  a  real  and  lasting 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  general  conditions  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  the  construction  of 
private  buildings  all  over  England. 

Until  then  we  must  shift  as  best  we  can,  and  we 
might  try  to  find  out  if  any  of  the  building  regulations 
adopted  in  the  five  great  Continental  cities  could  be 
adapted  and  incorporated  into  our  system  with  a  view 
of  reducing  the  terrible  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
fires  in  London  and  other  large  cities  in  Great  Britain. 

One  of  these  regulations,  and  the  most  important  one, 
is,  that  any  new  buildings  erected  within  the  area  of 
the  capital,  must  have  fire-proof  staircases ;  the  stairs 
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must  be  of  stone  and  the  walls  of  the  staircase 
must  not  be  covered  with  wood.  This  regulation 
existing  b  Berlin,  Paris  and  Vienna  could  be  carried 
oat  in  London  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  would  be 
beoeficial  without  increasing  the  expense  of  the  creation 
(Ismail  dwelling  houses  to  a  considerable  extent. 

There  are  yet  many  buildings  in  Continental  capitals 
with  wooden  staircases,  because  the  regulations  pro- 
bibiting  the  erection  of  such  structures  are  of  com- 
paratively recept  date,  and  could  not  apply  to  existing 
premises.  Yet  the  beneficent  efiect  of  the  regulation  is 
very  striking,  and  will  be  more  so  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  when  the  worst  old  buildings  are  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  new  erections  on  improved  plans. 

In  large  dwelling  houses  two  independent  staircases 
must  be  erected  to  secure  a  safe  exit  in  the  case  of  fire 
to  all  the  inhabitants.  On  account  of  the  unsightliness 
of  stone  stairs,  if  made  of  common  stone  or  brick,  it  is 
allowed  in  some  Continental  cities  to  cover  the  same 
^th  wood  impregnated  with  silicates,  so  that  a  super- 
ficial inspection  will  not  reveal  the  fact  that  the  stairs 
are  of  stone.  This  silicated  wood  withstands  the  fire 
a  suflScient  time,  and  besides,  if  the  stairs  are  of  stone 
tbe  fire  would  not  reach  them  until  the  whole  house  is 
gutted. 

The  construction  of  a  fire-proof  staircase  should  be 
made  compulsory  even  in  the  smallest  houses,  as  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  to  make  the  stairs  of  stone  or 
brick,  or  of  a  fire-proof  composition.  The  expense 
would  be  higher  than  for  wood,  but  this  would  scarcely 
liave  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  rent. 

Stone  stairs  can  be  erected  with  the  support  of  one 
wall,  as  the  steps  are  self-supporting,  one  resting  on  the 
^e  of  the  other.  Between  two  walls  stone  steps,  even 
such  Vnade  of  bricks,  are  easily  fixed,  cheaper,  indeed, 
^tan  wooden  steps.  Thus  the  only  additional  expense 
is  the  difference  between  the  original  cost  of  wood  and 
stone,  which  seems  insignificant,  if  we  consider  the 
great  advantage  and  durability  of  a  stone  staircase. 

After  the  introduction  of  a  law  prescribing  that  all 
new  buildings  erected  in  large  cities  must  have  stone 
stairs,  the   transformation  of  London   houses  will  be 
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sooner  effected  than  that  of  Continental  buildings, 
because  the  leasehold  house  makes  room  for  a  new 
one  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  more  solidly- 
built  freehold  house.  Thus  we  would  have  evidence 
of  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  a  regulation  within  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

In  New  York  and  Chicago  we  find  in  many  large 
houses  a  substitute  for  stone  stairs  in  the  shape  of  an 
iron  ladder  fixed  vertically  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ings. To  make  these  ladders  accessible  to  all  the 
occupants,  galleries  nm  outside  the  house  round  each 
floor,  leading  to  the  fixed  iron  ladder  from  the  different 
windows.  This  arrangement  is  often  more  expensive 
than  a  stone  staircase,  and  less  safe,  as  it  appears  that 
women  especially  hesitate  to  try  the  more  or  less  acro- 
batic feat  of  reaching  the  latter  vid  the  iron  gallery. 

The  compulsory  stone  staircase  seems  by  far  the 
safest  way  to  minimise  the  danger  of  being  burnt  to 
death. 

A.  Wblldon. 
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"Well,  Cyril,  old  man,  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

"  Frank !  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ? " 

The  two  men  shook  hands  with  quiet  yet  almost  boyish 
athnaasm. 

"Come  in,  old  man,  squat  down,  and  make  yourself  at 
home." 

"  How  brown  you  are,  Frank ;  the  Soudan  sun  has  burnt 
yoa  op  a  bit,  by  Jove  !  *' 

"  Well,  yes — I  feel  rather  like  a  piece  of  tanned  leather, 
I  most  confess  ;  but  Tm  very  well,  thank  goodness.'* 

The  host.  Major  Frank  Gray,  pushed  two  very  inviting 
Aairs  forward,  and  the  two  old  &iends  were  soon  renewing 
the  Mendship  of  old. 

"And  so  you  are  still  vegetating  down  in  Devonshire, 
Cyril?  Well,  Tm  getting  sick  of  roving  myself,  and  must 
iu>v  k)ok  out  for  some  quiet  place  to  rest  my  bald  head  in 
and •' 

"Some  fair  hands  to  sooth  you,  Frank,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Hardistone,  laughingly. 

"Come,  Cjrril!  I  verily  believe  you*ve  been  and  gone  and 
^e  it  yourself.    Are  you  married  ?  " 

"  Well  yes,  Frank,  I  am,  if  I  must  confess." 

"  Good  heavens !  Cyril  the  celibate,  Cyril  the  philosopher  1 " 

"Cyril  the  fool,"  corrected  Mr.  Hardistone,  laughing. 
"Yes,  I  am  married ;  and  if  I,  why  not  you,  Gray  ?  It  would 
be  the  best  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life." 

"Possibly,"  interrupted  Major  Gray,  the  crows-feet  of 
Diischief  gathering  slyly  under  his  wrinkled  eyes ;  "  but  it  is 
a  moot  point  if  it  would  not  be  bigamy." 

"  Good  gracious,  Frank,  you  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  True,  *pon  my  word.  I've  got  three  wives  scanning  the 
^Tt  horizon  for  their  absent  lord  and  master.  You  see, 
when  I  was  in  captivity,  I  had  to  marry  to  save  my  life.  The 
Messed  Arab  cMefs  made  me.  Do  you  think  under  the 
drcomstances,  Cyril,  1  am  quite  honest  in  basking  in  the 
sweet  smiles  of  would-be  English  mothers-in-law  when  I 
have  that  skeleton  cup-board  with  three  dusky  wives  ?  " 

The  two  men  burst  into  hearty  laughter.  Then  Major 
Gtay  remarked,  "  But  you,  Hardistone,  are  such  a  shy, 
Aerroas,  book-wormish,  soul-contemplating  sort  of  fellow, 
^  really  I  did  not  think  you  would  marry." 
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"  And  I,  for  my  part,  certainly  never  thought  I  should. 
You  know  I  ever  looked  upon  life  with  very  poor  hope.  It 
all  seems  such,  a  miserable  fiasco.  A  lot  of  pushing, 
struggling,  and  shoving — for  what  ?  Candidly  and  honestly, 
if  any  one  offered  to  give  me  another  birth  into  this  world, 
I  would  pray  to  be  excused." 

"  And  yet,  Hardistone,  you  have  always  struck  me  as  being 
fairly  happy  and  contented." 

"  Merely,  I  fancy,  in  not  hurting  fellow-beings'  feelings, 
probably,"  broke  in  Mr.  Hardistone. 

"  You  always  had  too  keen  a  sense  of  life's  responsibilities, 
Hardistone,  and,  besides,  you  were  always  bothering  about 
religion  so  much.  Why,  I  remember  you  as  an  evangelical 
youthful  saint  spouting  in  Hyde  Park.  I  remember  how  you 
nursed  your  soul  in  a  Leicestershire  monastery,  and  how  I 
dragged  you  out.  A  year  or  two  later  Buddhism  was  to  give 
your  soul  peace.  Nothing  less  than  becoming  a  novice  in  a 
Buddhist  temple  in  Ceylon  would  satisfy  you.  Out  you  went. 
In  I  came  again,  and  dug  you  out  and  shipped  you  back  to 
London.  I  remember  that  so  well,  because  I  was  then  up 
the  hills  at  Simla,  and  saving  you  cost  me  a  month's  leave." 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  been  awfully  good,  and 
I've  been  foolishly  erratic ;  but  for  some  years  past  I  have 
completely  given  up  creeds  and  made  my  peace  with  God." 

*'  Well,  Cyril,  don't  let  us  drift  into  one  of  our  argmnents 
just  now.  But  as  to  celibacy,  your  funny  views  on  that  point 
must  also  have  undergone  a  radical  change  ?  " 

'*To  some  extent,  undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Hardistone 
seriously.  "Despising  the  slow,  wormy  way  in  which  the 
human  race  sneaks  so  reptile-like  through  the  abject  darkness 
of  earthly  life,  I  used  to  think  man  a  very  selfish,  puny- 
minded  fellow  to  go  on  animally  perpetuating  his  species  in 
a  world  choke-full  of  misery,  unless  he  were  first  assured  that 
birth  is  a  blessing." 

*'  And  yet  you  have  married  ?  "  said  Major  Gray,  smilingly, 
as  he  thought  how  Eve  can  still  fool  sapient  philosophers 
whene'er  it  suits  her  will. 

"  Let  me  explain.  Gray.  I  still  firmly  believe  life  to  be  an 
unmitigated  evil ;  but,  I  have  come  to  believe  also  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  Force,  Energy,  or  Will  which — ^for 
some  incomprehensible  reason — is  banned  by  God  to  come 
into  life,  each  particle  after  its  allotted  kind.  It  has  to  live 
its  curse  oif,  so  to  speak.  If  I  stand  aside  in  the  sulks,  I 
firmly  believe  that  not  one  single  atom  of  life  which  has  to 
be  born  will  evade  the  curse  by  my  opposition  to  almighty 
Nature.    A  certain  amount  of  Life  has  got  to  come  forth." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  you  remember  how  you  used 
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to  corse  the  day  of  your  birth ;  don*t  yoa  think  your  son  may 
also  curse?" 

"Curse  me,"  intermpted  Mr.  Hardistone,  "very  likely. 
But  not  after  I  have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  had  to  be 
boro— whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  That  explained,  he  will 
accept  my  paternal  apologies.  If  he  still  cnrses  life,  or 
thinks  he  might  have  done  better,  he  will  pat  the  blame 
upon " 

"  Your  Incomprehensible  of  old  ?  " 

"  WeU,  npon  force  of  circomstances  if  yoa  like,"  added 
Mr.  Hardistone,  laaghingly. 

"  Well,  C3rril,  old  man,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  son  of 
yoors  is  not  a — a — ^what  shall  I  say  ? — a  philosopher  as  you 
are,  he  will  ascribe  his-  being  to  his  mother." 

Both  men  joined  heartily  at  this  sally,  and  then  Mr.  Hardi- 
stone rose  hastily,  sa3dng, 

"  Well,  Frank,  I  must  get  off.  My  train  leaves  Paddington 
at  245.    Come  now,  when  will  you  come  down  ?  " 

The  friends  discussed  this  point  some  little  time  over  their 
handshaking  and  then  Mr.  Hardistone  departed  for  the 
station. 


"  Braybrooke  Hall,  Devon. 
"  3rd  April,  1894. 
"  My  dear  Gray, 

"  Now  that  I  am  away  fr'om  the  whirl  of  London — 
the  cesspool  of  humanity — I  have  plenty  of  time  to  write  to 
you  folly.  You  are  at  liberty  to  put  my  long  letters  by,  how- 
ever, and  read  them  at  leisure. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  still  much  sought  after  by  Capitalised 
Society,  and  if  so,  Fm  glad  I'm  not  you ! 

"I  am  horridly  jealous  that  others  should  so  monopolise 
you,  and  my  only  hope  is  that  another  desert  lion  may  be 
imported  so  that  you,  with  a  kink  in  your  tail  and  a  Uttle  sore 
m  spirit,  may  be  glad  to  come  to  me  for  my  patent  salve  of 
friendship. 

"  Do  you  mind  me  troubling  you  with  a  little  domestic 
cloud  which  has  appeared  on  the  Braybrooke  horizon  ? 
Your  advice  would  be  much  valued. 

"  You  may  probably  remember  that  I  told  you  my  wife  is 
a  staunch  Roman  Catholicf.  Before  marriage  I  explained  to 
her  my  somewhat  strange  position  in  respect  to  the  creeds  of 
the  various  religious  sects,  and  told  her  as  simply  and  plainly 
as  I  could  how  I  had  come  to  outlive  all  creeds,  and  yet 
have  the  audacity  to  place  entire  confidence  in  God.  We 
married,  therefore,  under   an  agreement  that  creeds  and 
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doctrines  were  not  to  come  between  us.  I,  on  my  part, 
undertook  never  willingly  to  question  her  own  religioua 
views.  For  a  time,  with  perfect  loving  trust  in  each  other, 
we  got  on  excellently.  Vexed,  however,  apparently  with 
fears  as  to  my  fate  hereafter,  my  wife  has  been  gradually  led 
of  late  to  ini^ge  upon  my  forbearance.  I  was,  as  you  can 
imagine,  somewhat  annoyed  to  find  sundry  texts  appear  on 
our  bedroom  walls,  especially  applicable  to  the  '  damned '. 
This  week,  however,  a  crucifix  has  been  placed  just  above 
my  place  in  bed,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  at  the  foot. 
All  this  tried  me  rather ;  but  I  opined  that  if  such  saving 
help  was  valued  by  my  dear  wife  I  should  not  interfere. 

"Then,  however,  the  visits  of  the  priests,  which  had 
hitherto  been  at  reasonable  intervals,  began  to  be  of  daily 
occurrence.  From  the  first  I  had  offered  them  a  cordisil 
welcome,  in  common  with  two  or  three  ministers  of  other 
enominations,  but  I  politely  let  the  priests  understand  that 
for  myself  I  was  beyond  their  scope. 

"  Seconded  by  my  wife's  good  intentions,  the  Romish 
priests  left  no  stone  unturned  to  *  soften  my  heart  *.  I  beUeve 
that  is  the  orthodox  expression.  Religious  books,  tracts,  etc., 
were  left  prominently  about  the  house.  Later  on  an  open 
'Imitation  of  Christ*  would  be  left  face-downwards  just 
where  I  would  sit.  Impelled  by  curiosity,  I  would  lift  the 
book  occasionally,  and  some  marked  passage  fit  for  one  in 
peril  of  everlasting  damnation  would  attract  my  attention. 

"  This  insidious  way  of  evading  the  compact  made  between 
man  and  wife  irritated  me  very  much.  Nevertheless  I  made 
every  allowance  possible,  and  tried  to  hide  my  displeasure, 
fully  appreciating  the  high  motives  which  actuated  my  wife's 
solicitude  for  me.  And  thus  matters  drifted  on,  and  my 
constant  eifort  was  for  mutual  toleration,  if  not  sympathy^ 
The  Devil  willed  otherwise,  however,  and  compromise  was 
not  to  be. 

"  There  is  one  room  in  the  house  I  always  prided  myself 
should  be  ever  free  from  sacrilege — namely,  my  study  or 
library.  This  room  was  to  be  my  temple.  In  it  I  could  have 
any  religious  or  irreligious  books  which,  if  allowed  to  Ue  about 
the  house,  might  give  oifence  to  my  wife.  Busts  and  statues 
of  my  good  friends  the  demigods  are  also  here,  to  inspire  me 
to  drag  out  my  earthly  career  philosophically.  Christ, 
Buddha,  Mahomet,  Plato,  Socrates,  Swedenborg  and  a  few 
others  are  here  to  cheer  on  their  humble  disciple.  My  books, 
as  you  know  of  old,  are  equally  mixed  company.  Farrar, 
Strauss  and  Renan  give  me  their  honest  Life  of  Christ,  and 
the  Vedas  and  other  sacred  books  are  side  by  side  with  the 
Bible.    Learned  books  on  all  the  'isms'  which  go  to  make  up 
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orthodox  schisms  hob-nob  together  with  that  freedom  which 
only  a  '  damned '  philosopher  coold  tolerate ! 

"  Yon  can  imagine  my  surprise  therefore,  when  I  yesterday 
^scovered  an  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  the  divine 
bannony  which  had  existed  in  my  blessed  sanctum. 

"*  Over  the  mantelpiece  had  been  fixed  a  crucifix ;  upon  my 
desk,  unabashed,  stood  a  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin; 
upon  my  writing  pad  was  a  large  bundle  of  tracts  suitable  to 
SQch  a  miserable  sinner  as  myself.  In  a  sealed  envelope 
addressed  to  me  by  my  wife  I  found  the  following  letter : — 

"  '  My  darUng  Cjrril, 

"  '  I  know  you  wOl  be  angry  at  what  I  am  doing ;  bat 
by  God's  help  I  trust  to  overcome  your  displeasure.  To-day  dear 
CttH  is  jTOor  birth-day — and  my  loving  most  valuable  gift  to  you  is 
DcAhing  more  or  less  than  the  offer  of  eternal  salvation.  Blary,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  has  inspired  me  to  risk  your  anger  and  stop  yon 
from  drifting  into  perdition.  C3rril !  do  not  let  the  blessed  blood  of 
Christ  be  shed  in  vain  for  yon  1  Believe,  have  £aith,  and  yon  will 
be  saved.  For  love  of  me,  darling,  let  me  nrge  you  to  abandon 
yoor  freethtnking  state,  or  you  will  I  fear  kill  me  with  anxiety  for 
your  future.  Do  not  forget  the  Blessed  Mary  ever  intercedes  for 
the  repentant.  I  will  help  you  with  my  constant,  hourly  prayers 
-<(»ne  therefore,  dear  Cyril,  and  have  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to 
save  sinners.  Do  not  be  over  vexed  C3rril  if  in  my  love  for  3ron  I 
cannot  reast  making  one  supreme  effort  on  this  your  birthday; 
and,  that  its  return  may  be  ever  happy,  is  the  loving  wish  of 
your  devoted  wife. 

"  •  Alice  *. 

**  Good  heavens !  picture,  Frank,  a  sensitive  man  like  me, 
knowing  that  my  wife  is  all  the  day  long  praying  for  her 
*  lost '  husband.    Is  not  my  position  terrible  ?    Would  to  God 
I  had  never  had  a  soul  to  lose  or  save ! 
"  What,  my  dear  fellow,  can  I  do  ? 

"  Ever  Yours. 

"Cyril  Hardistone". 

By  return  of  post  Mr.  Hardistone  received  the  following 
reply: 

" Club,  PaU  MaU, 

"  4th  April,  1894. 
"  My  dear  Cyril, 

"  I  am  terribly  sorry  to  hear  orthodoxy  is  at  its  old 
fame  again — sowing  discord.  Shall  I  run  down,  old  man, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  your  wife  ?  As  regards  your 
own  action,  it  seems  to  me  a  mere  matter  of  Idcking  the 
priests  oat  or  else  becoming  a  nominal  Catholic — with  a 
private  reservation  to  God  explaining  any  seeming  hypocrisy. 
Tou  know  what  I  mean.    Write,  my  dear  Hardistone,  and 
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finish  your  unhappy  tale.    I  will  gladly  run  down  when  yea 
think  Mrs.  H.  would  condescend  to  listen  to  another  sinner. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  Frank  Gray." 

"  Hotel  D'Angleterre,  Biarritz, 
"  loth  May,  1894. 

"  My  dear  Frank, 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  find  me  dating  a  letter 
firom  here,  but  I  could  stay  at  home  no  longer — I  felt  so  like 
a  felon.  Can  you  imagine  how  irritatingly  awful  it  is  to  crawl 
about  in  your  wife's  presence,  branded  by  her  and  her 
spiritual  advisers  as  "lost".  I  dare  say  you  would  storm  and 
rave,  and  kick  the  priests  out ;  but  I  am  not  equal  to  such  an 
ordeal;  although,  however,  I  did  give  way  to  a  petty  exhibition 
of  temper. 

"  In  my  last  I  explained  how  my  pan- Buddhistic,  Agnostical, 
Christian  library  was  invaded  by  priestly  tracts,  and  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  etc.  After  this  it  seemed  to  me  I  must  make 
it  clear  to  all  that  I  would  have  some  room,  if  only  a  cellar, 
where  I  could  breath  &ee  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
proselytising  influences.  To  impress  this  fact  upon  all  con- 
cerned, I  gathered  up  the  tracts  and  images  and,  adding  to 
the  collection,  the  Established  Church  Service  and  Max 
Miiller's  Rig  Vedas,  just  to  show  I  had  no  malice  towards 
Roman  CathoUcism,  then  placed  them  on  the  lawn  and  set 
fire  to  the  lot — ^at  such  time  and  place  as  I  knew  my  poor 
wife  and  her  priests  would  see  my  strange  sacrifice,  offered  up 
in  the  holy  name  of  peace. 

"  Try  and  make  some  excuse  for  my  brutal  outrage.  Gray ; 
for  the  subtle  Christianising  process  I  have  recently  under- 
gone begins  to  make  me  a  very  devil  of  indignation. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  a  scene  duly  followed,  and 
the  end,  of  course,  was  thkt  I  begged  my  dear  wife's  forgive- 
ness. 

"  I  pointed  out  to  her,  however,  that  I  had  never  thrust  my 
religious  views  upon  her,  or  set  my  priests  to  harass  her.  And 
she  rather  sensibly  hinted  that  I  could  not,  because  I  hadn*t 
any !  I  then  told  her  that  God  alone  was  my  father  confessor, 
and  I  begged  her  to  believe  that  after  twenty  years  of  storm 
and  stress,  I  had  at  last  found  victory  on  the  battle-field  of 
my  heart,  and  God  had  been  pleased  to  let  me  find  harmony 
even  amidst  the  angry  clash  of  rival  creeds.  To  this  my  wife 
excitedly  replied  that  this  peace  was  merely  an  artifice  of  the 
Evil  One,  and  that  until  I  was  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  there  was  no  hope — ^in  fact  I  was  lost,  damned.** 

"  Poor  distracted  wife !  How  could  I  be  angry  when  all 
she  said  was  for  very  love  of  me  ? 
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"I  tbeii  explained  to  her  that  I  had  gone  through  more 
strag^es  in  my  search  for  trath  than  probably  a  thousand 
priests. 

**  I  gently  asked  her  if  she  really  believed  the  great  God 
had  damned  all  the  millions  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Pope 
oCRome? 

'*Biit  to  no  purpose.  She  merely  said  her  religion  forbade 
ber  to  argue,  but  she  would  pray  for  me  unceasingly.  Now, 
By  dear  Frank,  could  you  endure  the  thought  of  your  wife 
teaifoUy  praying  night  and  day  for  your  conversion  to  a 
creed  you  cannot  believe  in  ? 

''Perhaps  separation  for  a  time  will  do  us  both  good,  and 
help  OS  to  be  more  charitable  towards  one  another  ? 

"  Write,  my  dear  fellow,  and  give  me  your  advice.  What 
in  God's  name  should  I  do  ? 

''Biarritz  is  simply  charming  just  now.  The  long  steady 
roll  of  breakers  are  crimsoned  every  eve  with  the  ruddiest, 
grandest  sunsets  possible  to  imagine.  At  mom,  too,  as  the 
boat  purple  roseate  tints  fade  away  before  the  glorious  sun, 
the  most  bewitchingly  clear  blue  sea  comes  creeping  in  so 
caressingly  deep  and  soothingly  as  one  dreamily  sits  on  the 
rocks,  that  once  or  twice  I  have  felt  inclined  to  seek  its 
solace  and — ^bnt  this  is  maudlin. 

"  Write,  old  man,  write, 

"  Sincerely, 

"Cyril  Hardistone." 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Hardistone  to  her  husband — 

"  Braybrooke  Hall,  Devon, 
"  25th  May,  1894. 
"  My  dear  Husband, 

"I  want  you  to  come  back,  dear  Cyril,  for  I  am  so 
unhappy  in  your  absence.  I  have  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Fathew  Matthew,  of  London,  who  was  journeying 
through  Devonshire,  and  called  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  his  old  Mend,  Major  Gray.  His  advice  has  comforted 
me  much.  He  tells  me  I  must  have  more  trust  in  God,  and 
leave  to  Him  the  time  of  your  conversion.  Its  very  hard  to 
see  one  I  love  so  much  still  beyond  the  pale,  but  perhaps  I 
have  been  over  hasty.  Come  back,  therefore,  dearest  Cyril, 
and  forgive  me.  Until  God's  good  time,  when  we  shall  be 
one  in  faith,  I  will  prepare  the  way  with  prayer. 

"  Ever  your  loving  wife, 

"Alice  x 
"My  Postscript. — God  will  now  soon  bless  us  with  a  little 
one,  Cyril!" 

Mr.  Hardistone's  eyes  became  blurred,  and  he  sighed  sadly 
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a^  he  read  his  wife's  sabmissive,  loving  letter.    He  thought 
also  of  her  condition ;  of  their  child  to  be. 

"  Good  God  !  what  a  brute  I  have  been.  Why  did  I  leave 
her — why  did  I  not  have  more  patience  ?  See  here,  how  she 
signs — Alice,  with  the  old  x  of  our  sweetheart  days  1  God 
bless  her.    Brute,  brute,  that  I  am.** 

The  simple  cross  with  a  dot  over  it  perhaps  stirred  Mr. 
Hardistone  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  letter.  Tme, 
the  cross  was  merely  the  vulgar  sign  of  a  kiss,  but  there  was  the 
little  dot  over  it,  their  private  love-day  sign  that  the  kiss  was 
recurring  and  undeterminable;  and  this  it  was  which  so 
effectually  recalled  tender  associations. 

Mr.  Hardistone  read  the  welcome  letter  over  many  times, 
and  with  a  softening  unreasoning  heart  abandoned  his 
chance  of  diplomatically  assuring  a  permanent  working  baMs 
for  domestic  peace.  Love,  however,  was  ever  blind.  It  was 
enough  that  his  wife  relented ;  he  would  now  meet  her  more 
than  half  way ;  yes,  he  also  would  be  submissive. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  Mr.  Hardistone,  in  the  happiest 
frame  of  mind,  was  comfortably  having  breakfast  at  the 
Royal  Clarence  Hotel,  Exeter.  Having  caught  the  overnight 
late  train  he|had  decided  to  put  up  here,  and  then  make 
his  way  home  comfortably  on  the  Sunday.  His  early  arrival 
would  be  a  happy  surprise  for  his  wife,  as  he  was  scarcely 
expected  before  Monday  evening  at  the  earliest. 

Whilst  breakfasting,  Mr.  Hardistone  happened  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  local  papers  and  began  idly  scanning  the  news. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  exclaimed :  '*  Good  heavens, 
what's  this  ?  ** 

Hastily  spreading  out  the  crumpled  sheet,  he  read  angrily : 

'*  We  understand  that  Mr.  Cyril  Hardistone  of  Braybrooke 
Hall,  has  just  recently  intimated  his  desire  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Romish  Church.  As  Mrs.  Hardistone  is  already  of  this 
faith,  Mr.  Hardistone*s  conversion  will  probably  be  a  matter 
of  much  congratulation  to  their  large  circle  of  friends.  We 
are  also  given  to  understand  that  this  is  the  fifth  prominent 
adhesion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  within  the  last  few 
weeks." 

Mr.  Hardistone  turned  white  with  suppressed  anger  as  he 
read  this  indiscreet  paragraph.  Between  the  lines  he  read 
priestly  craft  and  subtlety;  moreover  who  could  have 
initiated  such  idle  rumors  save  his  own  wife  ?  He  felt  like  a 
man  who  is  being  used  unfairly,  whose  generosity  is 
being  abused.  This  pushing  towards  conversion  sadly  irri- 
tated an  independent  man  such  as  Cynl  Hardistone,  and 
tended  moreover  to  disastrously  undermine  his  love  and 
respect  for  his  wife. 
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He  poodered  for  a  few  minates  in  deep  thought,  and  then 
vith  a  sigh  sat  down  at  a  writing  table,  and  rapidly  wrote  a 
demal  paragraph  for  the  newspapers  as  foUows : 

**  Mr.  Cyril  Hardistone's  attention  having  been  called  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  local  press  stating  he  is  about  to  join  the 
iaansh  Church,  requests  us  to  state  that  such  statement  is  a 
(lelil)erate  falsehood,  and  manifestly  pubUshed  by  some 
eriOy  di^)06ed  persons  totally  ignorant  of  Mr.  Hardistone's 
views  and  opinions." 

Soon  after,  in  a  very  perturbed  state  of  mind,  Mr.  Hard!- 
stooe  started  off  to  walk  the  eight  miles  from  Exeter  to 
Braybrooke  Hall.  He  passed  steadily  on  with  dogged 
detomination,  totally  oblivious  to  the  charms  of  the  beautiful 
hodscape  which  had  never  before  been  so  slighted  by  him. 
Some  three  miles  from  home  he  recognised  his  old  head 
gtrdoier  trudging  across  a  meadow. 

"Hi!  PengaUy,hi!" 

Heaiii^  the  familiar  voice,  the  old  man  quickly  turned 
nd  looked  half-scared  round  about  him,  and  then  espying 
his  master,  quickly  made  towards  him. 

"Why,  sir,  we  didn't  expect  you  till ". 

"Well,  never  mind  that,  Pengally,  I'm  here,  you  see," 
iDtetrupted  Mr.  Hardistone  impatiently.  '*  How's  your 
Aeumatism — better  I  hope  ?  " 

"Thank  yon  kindly,  squire ;  yes,  'tis  a  bit  better,  but  as  I 
was  a-saying  only  yesterday  to  the  missus ." 

**  Well,  well,  I'm  glad  you're  better.  Come,  Pengally,  let 
QB  sit  down.    I  want  a  talk  with  you." 

The  old  gardener  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  but  merely 
stood  enquiringly. 

"  Come  man,  don't  be  afraid,  sit  down,"  cried  the  Squire 
as  he  seated  himself  on  the  gnarled  roots  of  a  decaying 
tree. 

The  gardener  sat  down. 

"  Are  the  priests  still  at  home  here,  Pengally  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye  sir,  they  be  just  that.  They're  all  a-praying  up 
yoDder" — jerking  his  head  towards  the  Hall — "for  your 
ddiverance ;  so  Jane  has  just  told  me,  sir ." 

"  For  my  deliverance  ?  " 

**Yes,  sir;  a  sort  of  jubilee  affair  it  seems  if  all  I  hear  be 
tree." 

**  Ah ! "  sardonically  laughed  the  squire. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir;  but  I  thought  as  how  you  might  'a  been 
in  great  mortal  peril  by  sea  and  had  a  mighty  lucky  deliver- 
ance?' 

"No,  Pengally;  no'* — and  then  the  squire  suddenly  looked 
his  old  servant  straight  in  his  honest  blue  eyes,  and  said — 
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"  Pengally,  yoa  and  3roiir  fathers  have  served  the  Hardistones 
for  centuries — (here  the  old  servant  proudly  nodded  his 
weather-beaten  old  head) — and  therefore  I  can  regard  yoa 
as  an  old,  trusted  friend.*' 

"  Lor*  bless  you  sir,  I*m  that,  Til  wager." 

'*  Between  ourselves,  Pengally,  my  dear  wife  and  the 
priests  want  to  make  a  Catholic  of  me :  they  think  I  am  a 
pagan.    What  do  my  villagers  think  of  me,  eh,  Pengally  ?  *' 

*<  Master,  does  not  all  Devon  know  that  if  ever  a  real 
Christian  lived  you  are  just  that  ?  Why  even  the  Catholic 
priests  themselves,  at  the  Abbey,  used  to  say  the  very  same, 
but  sure  that  *twas  afore  your  marriage,  sir.  Neither  Jew, 
Gentile  or  pagan  could  ever  say  a  word  agin  you  sir ;  and  so 
long  as  a  man  was  up-right  and  God-fearing  ne'er  a  bit  need 
he  fear  your  displeasure,  whatso'er  be  his  creed  I  The 
poorest,  sir,  of  ail  your  tenantry  loves  the  very  sight  of 
you." 

"Thanks,**  interrupted  Mr.  Hardistone,  laughing  loudly; 
**  that  will  do  Pengally.  TeU  me  now,  if  I  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  Braybrooke  mind  much  ?  *; 

"  That's  just  the  point,  squire,  as  has  been  vexing  us  all  of 
late.  Sir,  you  would  break  up  the  whole  tenantry  if  yon 
once  got  into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  All  your  tenants,  sir, 
are  true  to  you;  but  truer  still,  pr*aps,  begging  pardon,  sir, 
to  their  religion.  Believe  me,  squire,  the  priests  are  making 
things  very  unpleasant  here  already  for  us.  You  and  yonr 
father,  sir,  ne'er  found  fault  with  any  man's  religion,  non- 
conformy  or  not ;  but  your  good  lady,  sir,  be  now  emplo3dng 
none  but  Catholics  from  Glasbury.    Sir  !  that  aint  fair !  '* 

"And  this  is  the  state  of  Braybrooke,"  remarked  Mr. 
Hardistone  regretfully. 

"  It  be  so,  sir.  Them  there  priests  have  got  us  on  the  hip. 
So  Saturday  night,  sir,  after  the  news  was  known  that  you 
was  going  to  be  converted,  sir,  we  had  a  sort  of  special 
parish  meeting  at  the  *Load  o*  Hay'.  Old  Ben  Crowder, 
the  father  of  the  parish,  was  set  in  the  chair,  not  because  as 
how  he's  any  omiment,  you  know,  sir,  but  because  somehow 
it  seemed  proper  that  the  old  man  who  was  cabin  boy  to  the 
Admiral,  your  grandfather,  should  take  the  chair.** 

Mr.  Hardistone  nodded  approvingly,  and  said  somewhat 
bitterly:  "And  what  did  it  please  the  meeting  to  do, 
Pengally  ?  ** 

"  We  passed  a  resolution,  sir,  trusting  that  you  would  not 
turn  us  from  work  or  homestead  if  we  stuck  to  the  old  church 
and  the  parson.  We  also  voted  to  ask  you  to  be  koind 
enough  to  stay  on  the  estate  a  bit,  and  see  as  how  no  more 
of  us  get  turned  adrift  through  no  fault  of  ours." 
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» Anjrtfaing  more,  Pengally  ?  **  asked  the  sqnire,  biting  his 

"  Wdl,  this  Sabbath  moro,  sir,  somehow  pretty  nigh  the 
wbole  of  Braybrooke  tnmed  ont  to  talk  the  news  over  on  the 
Tillage  green.  And  then  the  old  chorch  bells  set  np  ringing, 
and  somehow  it  stmck  ns  all  at  once  we  wonld  have  a  sort  of 
demonthration  by  all  agoing  in  a  body  to  the  old  chnrch. 
So  in  we  all  goes ;  and  hearing  soch  a  clatter  the  good  old 
vkar  stopped  a  praying  to  ask  the  sexton's  wife  what  'twas 
all  about.  And  she  not  knowing,  asks  me,  and  I  says  I  don't 
know  neither.  And  its  a  fact,  sir,  none  of  ns  knew  'xackly 
why  we  were  there — ^the  old  bells  somehow  seemed  to  ha' 
drawn  ns  in.  Well,,  everything  went  very  well  until  the 
parson  got  to  the  secondly  in  his  sermon,  when  my  old 
woman  says  to  me,  'The  poor  vicar's  a-crying,  Jim'. 
Then  I  looks  up  and  see  the  mark  of  a  big  tear  or  two 
on  his  surplice,  and  then  all  at  once,  sudden  like,  he  just 
raises  his  hands  like  this,  but  with  no  bit  o'  word  of  blessing 
beard,  and  staggers  into  the  vestry.  I  guess  as  how  he  broke 
down,  you  know,  sir,  a-seeing  all  the  villi^e  come,  as  it  were, 
to  a  break-up  of  the  home." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  that  was  it,  Pengally,"  Mr.  Hardistone 
said.  "  But  let  it  be  known,  once  and  for  all,  that  I  am  no 
more  a  Roman  Catholic  than  I  am  a  Mussulman.  My  religion 
is  the  same  as  it  ever  was.  You  can  therefore  go  now,  and 
tell  what  I  say  in  the  village — ^but  mind  me,  not  a  word 
against  Mrs.  Hardistone ;  she  is  my  wife.    You  understand  ?  *' 

'*  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  what  you  say — God  bless  you  I  " 
The  old  gardener  dofifed  his  cap  and  hurried  off  to  spread  the 
news  as  quicldy  as  his  rheumatic  old  bones  would  allow. 

As  he  entered  the  Hall,  Mr.  Hardistone  heard  the  full 
sweOiog  sound  of  a  harmonium  and  the  soft  chanting  of 
prayers.  He  at  once  sent  word  to  his  wife  to  say  he  had 
arrived.  Then  he  waited  impatiently.  He  had  hoped  his 
wife  would  have  joyously  hastened  to  meet  him  half-way,  so 
to  speak.  He  strolled  nervously  in  and  out  the  rooms  and 
op  and  down  the  marble  hall — and  still  he  waited. 

Then  he  thought,  "  It  is  for  me  to  go  to  her.  Yes,  I'll  go.' 
Jost  as  he  turned  to  go  upstairs,  the  servant  approached. 

"  Did  you  tell  your  mistress  I  had  come  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  did?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  mistress  said  she  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minntes  when  the  service  was  finished." 

"Ohl "  said  |Mr.  Hardistone,  apparently  indifferently,  but 
^^bly  coloring.  Wounded  to  the  heart,  he  retraced 
^  way  to  the    hall,  and  again    the  sweet    music  burst 
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upon  his  ears.  Still  he  waited,  whilst  the  lagging  minutes 
dragged  out  their  hourlike  course.  Presently  he  heard  the 
sweet  voice  of  his  vdfe,  strengthened  by  the  deeper  tones  of 
her  priests,  chanting  "Amen !  amen !  amen  ! " 

The  waiting  husband  smiled  painfully,  and  then  resigned 
himself  to  further  waiting. 

At  last  two  shaven-blue  cheeked  priests  glided  down  the 
stairs,  and  as  they  came  upon  the  master  of  the  house  in  the 
hall,  they  were  momentarily  suffused  with  confusion.  The 
elder  one  soon  smiled  benignly,  and,  holding  out  his  hand, 
commenced  to  say,  "  How  do  you " 

A  stem,  formal  bow  from  Mr.  Hardistone,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  hand  towards  the  door,  cut  short  the  priest's 
affability,  but  did  not  lessen  the  tension  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Hardistone,  however,  quickly  stepped  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and,  without  a  word,  intimated  plainly  that  he  wished  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  His  strangely  hard  look  urged  the 
priests  not  to  stand  upon  the  ceremony  of  their  departure, 
and,  therefore,  with  no  further  effort  of  conciliation  they 
hastily  bowed  themselves  out,  Mr.  Hardistone  clinching  their 
departure  by  firmly  and  quickly  closing  the  door. 

Turning  from  the  door,  Mr.  Hardistone  encountered  his 
wife.  She  had  seen  the  dismissal  of  the  priests,  and,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hardistone  scanned  one  another's  disturbed 
countenances,  they  forgot  for  the  moment  that  they  were 
husband  and  wife  meeting  for  a  reconciliation. 

A  pause — an  awkward,  fatal  pause— and  then  Mrs.  Hardi- 
stone, with  a  proud,  injured,  martyrlike  look,  broke  in  with, 
"  You  insult  me,  Cyril ! " 

*<  In  what  way,  madam  ?  " 

"By  insulting  my  guests,  the  reverend  fathers.  Your 
conduct  really  is ** 

"  Hush  !  not  in  the  hall !  Let  us  come  in  here,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Hardistone,  opening  the  door  of  one  of  the  ante-rooms 
for  his  wife  to  enter. 

Upon  the  table  near  the  window  was  a  resplendant  image 
of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  by  its  side  was  a  calendar  text  for 
the  day :  "  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  littie  fire  kindleth.*' 

Almost  frightened  by  her  husband's  strangely  cold  manner, 
she  fell  hysterically  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin,  and  sobbed  out : 

"  Mary,  sweet  Mother,  forgive  him ;  for  he  knows  not  what 
he  does  1 " 

Mr.  Hardistone  painfully  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow 
as  he  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Then  he  went  over  to  his 
wife,  stooped  down,  and  kissed  her,  saying :  "  Forgive  me, 
dear,  I  hardly  know  what  I  have  done.  Somehow,  dear,  my 
reception  home  was  not  what  I  had  hoped  for.    It's  chilled 
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me;  bat  I  dare  say  it  was  my  own  foolt;  I  oaght  to  have 
td^rapbed  to  you." 

Then  he  raised  her  lovingly,  and  gently  led  her  to  a  chair, 
AS  he  said  soothingly : 

**  AHy,  dear,  let  ns  try  and  be  calm  and  reasonable.*' 

"Oh,  Cyril,  Cyril,  how  yon  have  disappointed  me.  I 
boped  yon  were  saved." 

"I  trust  I  am,  darling." 

"  Have  yon  come  to  God,  C3rril  ?  Have  you  got  a  new 
heart?" 

**  If  I  have  a  new  heart,  God  help  me,  it*s  a  breaking 
ooe !  *'  cried  the  husband,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul. 

"Cyril,  repent!  Come  to  Jesus,  Cyril.  Have  faith  in 
God's  holy  love— be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.  Oh, 
eome,  come,  Cyril,  and  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus,  guide  you !  " 

"My  dear  wife,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hardistone  almost 
angrily— "you  are  over  excited  and  for  the  time  carried 
away  by  religious  zeal.  If  I  did  not  know  you  acted  solely 
oat  of  love  for  me  I  should  really  feel  quite  angry.  Come, 
come  Ally,  try  and  be  reasonable,  let  me  just  put  the  case 
plainly  to  you " 

"  Cyril,"  interrupted  his  wife  firmly  "  I  cannot  listen  to 
argmnents,  my  faith  forbids  it.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
God  and  that  is " 

"  ^cuse  me  interrupting  you  dear,  but  I  may  at  once  say 
tiiat  I  am  going  my  own  way  even  ii  it  leads  me  to  hell ! " 
Mr.  Hardistone  said  this  with  angry  emphasis ;  for  the  first 
t&ne  he  had  exhibited  anger  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

"  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  pray  for  him !  "  almost  shrieked 
Mrs.  Hardistone,  and  then  fell  back  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
her  husband,  moaning  pitifully. 

"  Oh,  heavens  "  sighed  the  unhappy  man,  "  this  is  terrible. 
I  fieel  I  am  literally  killing  my  poor  wife,  and  she  with  child, 
too,— and  yet  God  knows  my  perplexity  I  " 

He  gently  lifted  his  wife  on  to  a  couch,  and  then  quickly 
rang  for  assistance ;  two  maids  were  soon  in  attendance,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  their  mistress  round  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  her  bemg  led  to  her  own  room.  Unfortunately  Mrs. 
Hardistone,  was  no  sooner  in  her  room  than  she  again 
hecame  hysterical,  and  Mr.  Hardistone,  who  was  anxiously 
listening  in  an  adjoining  room,  suffered  acutely  as  he  heard 
her  imploring  the  Virgin  Mary  to  intercede  for  his  salvation. 

Fearing  lest  bad  consequences  might  ensue,  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  send  and  request  that  Dr.  Jefferson,  a  retired 

specialist  for  nervous  diseases,  living  close  by,  would  kindly 

come  round  without  delay. 
Dr.  Jefferson  did  not  delay  his  coming,  and  having  seen 
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Mrs.  Hardistooe  and  conversed  with  her  sympathetically  to 
test  her  state  of  mind,  at  once  expressed  his  opinion  that  she 
was  a  prey  to  religious  hysteria,  and  that  unless  great  care 
were  taken  acute  mania  would  prohably  follow.  In  fact,, 
owing  chiefly  to  her  being  far  gone  in  pregnancy,  her  con- 
dition gave  him  considerable  anxiety.  Her  mind  must  be 
relieved  from  its  present  strain  at  any  sacrifice,  and  any 
fears  she  expressed  as  to  religion  must  be  allayed,  if  necessary 
even  by  deceit,  until  she  regained  a  normal  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Hardistone  had  never  for  one  moment  imagined  his 
wife's  condition  as  being  serious,  and,  needless  to  say,  he 
bitterly  upbraided  himself  for  having  attempted  to  argae 
when  he  should  rather  have  surrendered  his  private  opinions. 

Thoroughly  crushed  in  spirit  and  overwhelmed  with 
remorse,  he  sat  in  the  next  room  listening  to  his  wife's  cries 
and  moanings.  Then  he  heard  her  call  '*  Cyril !  Cyril !  " 
and  he  quietly  crept  to  her  door  and  gradually  opened  it 

"  Cyril,  dear  I  where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Darling,  I  s^n  here !  *' 

Mrs.  Hardistone  turned  her  soft,  beautiful  eyes  to  her 
husband,  and  as  she  gazed  at  him  her  pale  sweet  face  seemed 
to  reflect  some  hidden  light. 

"  Cyril,  Cyril !  you  are  saved  !  Behold  the  illumination  of 
God  rests  upon  you !  '*  and  then  Cyril  felt  as  it  were  a  waft 
of  cool  vapor  pass  over  him,  and  like  one  exalted  and  inspired 
he  bent  over  and  kissed  his  wife  solemnly  on  her  forehead. 

For  a  time  they  seemed  as  though  entranced,  as  though 
their  souls  were  united  so  divinely  that  words  would  be 
sacrilege. 

Presently,  his  wife  said,  "  Cyril,  I  feel  now  as  though  I 
have  new  strength,  a  cloud  has  l^ed,  and  I  am  oh,  so  happy  I  " 

"  Thank  God !  "  ejaculated  Mr-  Hardistone. 

**  And  Cyril,  I  shall  get  up.  You  know  Dr.  Jefiferson  said  I 
might  if  I  cared  to,"  she  added  smilingly. 

'*  But  I  wouldn't  just  yet  dear.  Take  a  rest  for  another 
hour  or  two.  And  now  darling  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some« 
thing— I'm  just  gomg  to  gallop  over  to  Glasbury  Abbey  and 
apologise  to  Father  Matthew." 

**  Oh,  Cyril,  you  are  good,  and  oh  i  so  generous.  Do  yoa 
know,  Cyril,  I  shall  leave  you  now  in  the  hands  of  God." 

"Darling!  for  your  sake  I  will  become  aujrthing.  This 
very  evening  I  will  ask  Father  Matthew's  advice.  Rest 
happy,  therefore.  Ally,  and  trust  me.  And  now  I'll  get  off 
to  Glasbury.    Adieu !  dearest,  for  one  brief  hour." 

And  then  they  kissed. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  galloping  tight-heartedly  away 
to  Glasbury. 
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A  small,  low  stile,  leading  into  the  high  road,  was  quickly 
reached,  and  this,  Mr.  Hardistone  permitted  his  horse  to 
take  at  a  boond,  and  the  hone,  proud  of  its  master's  con- 
idence,  careered  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  dosty  road 
leading  to  Glasbory. 

In  a  neigfoooring  field,  however,  was  the  hand  of  Death 
weaving  the  woof  of  the  Sqnire  of  Braybrooke's  earthly 
career. 

A  £at-£aced,  bri^-eyed,  cnrly-headed  chab  of  a  boy,  with 
a  sool  totally  indifferent  to  all  theological  creeds  and 
doctrines,  was  enjoying  the  acme  of  his  young  life's  desire — 
flying  his  new  kite,  a  little  penny  paper  thing,  with  a  long 
aoodescript  tail,  twisting  and  twiriing  serpentine-like  in  and 
oat  the  grass.  Meanwhile,  right  contentedly,  came  careering 
OQ  man  and  beast  down  the  winding  road,  well  hidden  by 
tile  high  hedges  decorated  so  charmingly  with  honeysuckle 
aad  sweet  smelling  roses. 

Onwards  so  bhthely— onwards  to  death !  The  squire  and 
hs  horse  turned  a  comer  suddenly,  when,  flip  flop !  dipped 
and  rose  xi^t  in  front  of  the  high-bred  horse  the  most 
devilish  thing  it  had  ever  seen  in  its  life. 

Hi  i  ho !  Foolish  horse  to  jib  like  that !  It  is  only  a 
penny  kite.  And  the  squire  is  riding  to  save  his  soul— his 
aonl,  do  you  understand  ? 

The  frightened  animal,  however,  with  ears  twitched  back, 
and  starting  eyes,  reared  high  and  pawed  to  heaven;  then, 
with  a  pause  mid-afr,  it  fell  backward.  A  fearfully  sickening 
thod,  a  crunch  as  tiiough  of  bones,  and  then  the  gates  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  were  flung  asunder,  and  with  but  a  sigh  the 
sool  of  Cyril  Hardistone,  Squfre  of  Braybrooke,  departed  this 
life. 

Major  Gray  arrived  at  Braybrooke  Hall  to  attend  at  the 
fimeial  of  his  best  and  truest  friend,  and,  with  a  sad,  sad 
face,  listened  to  the  story  of  the  squfre*s  conversion  as  told  by 
his  widow,  who,  while  grieving  over  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
kappily  rejoiced  at  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

"The  foundations  of  belie!^"  reflectively  murmured  the 
old  soldier,  with  a  sorrowful  look  at  the  saintly  woman,  as 
she  rose  to  greet  Father  Matthew  and  the  other  priests  who 
entered  the  room. 

Frbdk.  C.  Huddle* 
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I. 

By  a  Rationalist. 

*'It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  meddle  vnih  the  ark  that  holds  the 
iii3rsteries  of  creation."— Dr.  O.  W.  Holmbs  (*•  Poet  at  the  Break- 
fast Table  "). 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Frederick  Rockell's  paper  on  "  False 
Modesty  and  Free  Love"  (Free  Review,  February, 
1896),  appears  to  me  to  be  characterised  by  a  fault 
common  to  many  scientific  writers  in  their  dealings  not 
only  with  this  subject  but  with  other  human  problems. 
Science  generally  consists  in  the  attempt  to  explain,  or 
if  not  entirely  to  explain,  yet  to  represent  in  some  way 
to  the  understanding  the  multifarious  problems  pre- 
sented to  the  senses  by  life  and  the  world.  The  attempt 
in  itself  is  noble,  and  the  uses  and  conveniences  and 
culture  accruing  from  it  are  great.  Yet  everyone 
familiar  with  scientific  investigation  in  any  one  of  its 
branches^  must  become,  in  proportion  to  his  familiarity 
with  its  processes  and  the  magnitude  of  its  results, 
aware  that  for  every  answer  received  many  new 
questions  are  presented.  The  old  man  in  the  witch 
scene  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  complained  that  for  ages 
he  had  been  climbing  the  hill  without  reaching  the  top. 
Science  satisfies  by  reason  of  its  positive  and  unques- 
tioned advances  and  achievements.  But  by  the  very 
same  reason  it  also  unsatisfies.  It  leads  ever  to  a 
fresh  summit  firom  the  vantage-ground  of  which  a 
new  and  higher  ridge  becomes  visible  in  the  distance ; 
and  this  seems  not  an  incident,  but  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  scientific  method.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument 
to  adopt  the  position  of  the  metaphysician,  and 
assert  that  the  human  intellect  and  its  organ  the  human 
brain  are  but  a  part  of  the  man,  and  are  for  ever 
incapable  of  solving  the  deeper  mysteries  of  existence, 
or  of  approaching  their  solution.  Descending  from  the 
altitude  of  the  believer  in  intuition,  and  meeting  the 
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-sdentific  man  simply  on  his  own  ground,  I  shall  not  be 
accused  oi  unfairness  in  asking  that  the  line  should 
always  be  clearly  marked  that  separates  ascertained 
fact  and  law  from  thecny  and  hypothesis.  The 
fault  in  Mr.  Rockell's  paper  is  that  he  does 
not  clearly  make  this  separation.  The  victories  of 
science  seem  to  have  upon  some  of  its  soldiers  the 
effect  which  the  conquests  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
had  upon  those  generals.  The  scientific  man  meets 
with  success  after  success,  until  he  is  tempted  to 
think  himself  infallible,  and  then  in  defiance  even  of 
his  own  best  methods  he  ventures  upon  the  rash 
generalisation  that  proves  his  ruin. 

A  remarkable  phrase,  for  instance,  is  used  by  Mr. 
Rockell,  and  the  enormous  assumption  that  it  covers  is 
thrown  in  a  facile  way  into  the  dependent  clause  of  a 
sentence.  He  speaks  of  love  as  a  cell-attraction,  and 
in  order  to  consummate  the  tendency  to  touch  each 
other  inherent  in  two  cells  (of  opposite  sexual  polarities) 
separately  contained  in  the  bodies  of  individuals  of 
opposite  sexes,  the  mind  is  represented  as  '*  functioning 
00  the  plane  of  sex  "• 

The  phrase  itself  is  most  unsatisfactory  as  an  expla- 
nation.   What  is  '*the  plane  of  sex*'  ?  and  is  the  human 
mind  .no  more  than  the  Pandarus  which  (in  the  words 
of  Shakspere)  is  to  "provide  the  gear"  whereby  two 
cells  (the  mutual    attracticm  of  which  is  apparently 
rqyresented  as  analogous  with  that  existing  between  the 
north-seeking  and  south-seeking  poles  of  two  magnets) 
are  to  be  joined  ?    Nothing  is  gained  and  much  is  lost 
by  the  attempt  to  state  wide-reaching  vital  phenomena 
in  the  restricted  terms  derived  from  some  phase  of  the 
advancing  studies  in  certain  departments  of  knowledge. 
Around  the  central  fact  each  man  in  his  own  language 
(and  consequently  understanding)  can  at  most  but  draw 
certain  small  arcs  or  segments.    Probably  it  is  as  mis- 
leading to  state  the  facts  of  sex  merely  in  terms  of  cells 
as  it  would  be  to  express  them  in  terms  of  stars,  or 
^vinities,  or  organs  of  the  body,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
exploded  theologians. 
Sdence,  if  it  is  concerned  with  anything  at  all,  is 

<^<)i^cemed  to  arrive  at  proof  or  to  advance  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  it,  freely  and  anxiously  admitting,  as  part  of  its 
very  life  and  validity,  the  absence  of  proof  in  cases 
where  it  does  not  exist.  And  there  is  no  actual  proof 
advanced  that  ''sexual  love  is  but  the  flower  of  the 
activity  of  sex  cells  acting  independently  of  the  will ". 
That  which  is  established  with  some  considerable 
degree  of  strength  is  merely  that  sex  cells  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  will,  and  that  their  action  accompanies 
the  phenomena  of  sexual  love.  Accompanies;  and 
quite  conceivably  and  probably  is  a  cause.  The  great 
question  still  remains,  whether  cell  activity  is  the  sole 
and  singly-efficient  cause.  The  biological  and  embryo- 
logical  advances  of  the  last  few  years  have  been 
marvellous  and  admirable.  But  they  have  also  been 
dazzling.  There  has  arisen  a  class  of  thinkers  whose 
minds  apparently  function  solely  upon  the  materialistic 
plane,  and  who,  caught  in  the  immediate  tendency  and 
movement  of  their  particular  and  sectional  studies,  are 
tempted  to  rush  ahead  of  ascertained  facts  and  leap  the 
gulfs  that  have  by  no  means  yet  been  bridged  over  by 
experiment  and  deduction. 

Something  more  than  mental  bias  is  required  to  con- 
vert a  theory  into  a  law. 

The  statement  that  ''sexual  intercourse"  (simply 
considered)  "  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil  thing  "  may  be 
readily  accepted.  Sexual  intercourse,  one  of  the 
important  ends  which  are  indicated  profusely  by  the 
very  structure  and  conditions  of  the  body,  cannot  in 
itself  be  bad,  any  more  than  can  respiration  or 
mastication.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  at  the 
present  day  (outside  the  Romish  church)  there  is  any 
widespread  assertion  of  a  belief  to  the  contrary. 
Neither  is  the  question  of  to-day  related  to  mediaeval 
history  and  the  peculiar  and  enormous  evils  which  false 
and  degrading  theories  of  sex  and  of  woman  entailed 
upon  the  earlier  Christians  and  upon  European  civilisa- 
tion down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  As  I  take 
it,  we  have  practically  got  rid  of  these  theories.  The 
modem  problem  is  as  to  the  conditions  and  laws  under 
which  sexual  intercourse  (admittedly  no  more  inherently 
vUe  than  human  life  itself,  or  any  of  its  natural  adjuncts 
and  parts)  is  to  be  carried  on.    The  sexual  relationship- 
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m  itself  is  not  only  widely  admitted  to  be  inherently  licit, 
but  is  rightly  held  to  be  the  material  from  which  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  garments  that  dignify 
faomanity  can  be  woven. 

"The  thing  to  strive  for",  says  Mr.  Rockell,  "is 
freedom."  I  deny  it.  The  proposition  is  unscientific, 
for  there  is  no  proof  that  freedom  would  ameliorate* 
The  thing  to  strive  for,  I  assert,  is  surely  exaltation^ 
whether  by  freedom  or  by  such  restrictions  on  freedom 
as  the  highest  mammal  on  the  planet  may  see  good  to 
devise.  Because  governors  have  often  enough  governed 
wrongly  in  the  past,  and  laws  have  been  unjust,  are 
we  to  abdicate  from  the  exercise  of  the  function  of 
ixttdligent  direction  ?  Nature  is  wise.  But  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  Nature  is  siurely  the  direction  of  afiairs 
according  to  the  best  and  highest  that  is  in  Man. 

Freedom  is  unwise,  to  b^;in  with,  because  there  are  al- 
ways multitudes  of  human  beings  to  whom  the  sexual  act 
shcKild  never  be  permitted  at  all.  The  most  abstractedly 
scientific  man  would  surely  hesitate  to  approve  of  the 
performance  of  this^act  by  diseased,  insane,  or  drunken 
persons.  That  such  persons,  impelled  by  a  desire  which 
it  is  sought  to  prove  universally  licit  because  it  is  asserted 
to  be  analogous  with  eating  and  drinking,  do  perform 
the  act,  with  consequences  the  most  terrible  to  their 
offspring  and  the  community,  is  undeniable,  and  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  they  would  not  perform  it 
unless  prompted  by  the  instinct  of  which  the  mere 
existence  is  alleged  to  be  sufficient  justification. 
Then  again,  there  are  multitudes  of  physically  healthy 
onions  which  are  undesirable  because  they  involve 
enormous  problems  of  paternity  and  maternity  to  which 
the  parents  are  unequal,  in  the  present  conditions  of 
society. 

Of  course  the  answer  to  the  last  objection  is,  change 
the  conditions  of  society. 

Now  then  we  have  a  wide  range.  From  Plato  down 
to  Mr.  Bellamy  there  is  a  long  series  of  reformers 
whose  business  it  is  to  present  us  with  ideal  States  <^ 
communities.  Reviewing  ideal  States  is  a  pleasant 
occupation.  It  resembles  that  mild  and  harmless  form  of 
amusement  (I  will  not  call  it  dissipation)  which  is  some- 
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times  indulged  in  by  workmen  who  get  a  '*  day  off*',  and 
who  wander  into  the  greater  thoroughfares  of  London 
looking  into  the  windows  of  business  establishments 
and  having  what  is  called  a  "picture-shop  holiday". 
The  joy  of  this  occupation  is,  however,  severely  limited 
by  the  workman's  finances.  He  can  buy  hardly  any- 
thing of  what  he  admires.  Perhaps  in  one  sense  this  is 
a  good  thing,  for  he  cannot  make  serious  mistakes  and 
get  into  trouble  on  his  return  home.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  epicure  in  ideal  States.  He  may  vastly  admire  the 
"  Republic  **  or  the  wares  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  what  is  wanting  to  him  is 
the  accession  of  moral  courage  necessary  to  realise  the 
ideal.  It  may  also  be  suspected  that  in  many  cases  he 
might  acquire  this  power  but  for  a  lingering  and  only 
partly  acknowledged  doubt  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
gHttering  wares  that  have  captivated  his  fancy. 

In  regard  to  this  present  matter  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tions, there  is  but  little  to  prevent  those  who  earnestly 
desire  to  set  up  a  Free  Love  community  firom  doing  so. 
Indeed,  the  experiment 'is  not  new,  and  if  it  failed  before 
there  is  really  not  much  in  the  law  to  hinder  determined 
people  from  another  attempt.  The  law  merely  pro- 
hibits polygamy  and  entails  certain  obligations  on 
parents  towards  their  children.  The  law  does  not 
really  prohibit  promiscuity  amongst  unattached  adult 
persons  such  as  might  be  willing  to  form  a  community, 
and  make  due  provision  for  their  children.  If  Socialism, 
or  any  other  form  of  ownership,  were  necessary  to  the 
experiment,  it  could  be  carried  on  within  the  Umits  of 
the  circle  of  reformers.  The  fact,  however,  that  amidst 
all  the  freedom  and  opportunities  of  modem  civilisation, 
and  amongst  all  the  myriads  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
the  pioneers  of  change,  no  considerable  and  lasting 
attempt  on  these  lines  has  been  made  is  an  indication 
that  there  must  be  serious  and  inherent  objections. 
The  imposture-sanctioned  experiment  of  Mormonism  is 
not  one  of  promiscuity,  but  of  polygamy,  and  the  Oneida 
commmiity  was  a  failure. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  many  of  the  best 
ideal  States  on  view  in  the  shop- windows  of  the  world's 
reformers  are  not  based  on  freedom  at  all,  but  on  rigid 
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control.  Plato,  for  iDStance,  gives  great  power  of 
rale  to  the  physically  and  mentally  best  citizens.  Surely 
if  we  are  to  launch  forth  from  our  present  haven  (un- 
ntisfactory  as  it  is  in  many  respects)  there  should  be 
some  check  placed  on  the  reproductive  activities  of  the 
inferior'individuals  of  a  race. 

L^  me,  in  conclusion^  freely  admit  the  justice  of  many 
of  Mr.  Rockell's  statements  as  to  the  evils  which  exist 
in  the  modem  conmiunity,  although  I  am  bound  to  differ 
from  him  as  to  remedies.  The  spectacle  alone  of  the  "un- 
appropriated virgins  "  of  civilisation,  commonly  presented 
in  a  grotesque  and  ridiculous  way,  is  really  a  perpetual 
tragedy,  because,  as  every  physiologist  knows,  it  implies 
a  phyaological  sin,  and  because,  as  every  right  student 
of  human  nature  in  its  widest  aspects  knows,  it  signifies 
Ae  denial  of  the  hoUest  possibilities,  the  gradual  and 
painful  asphyxia  of  the  tenderest  sentiments  that  God 
has  implanted  in  human  beings.  It  is  part  of  Man's 
destiny  to  have  this  problem,  and  the  deeper  and  more 
fiagrant  ones  also  that  belong  to  this  subject,  thrust 
upon  the  race.  But  it  does  not  behove  him  to  ven* 
tore  upon  social  experiments  that  are  not  yet  clearly 
sanctioned  even  by  one  faculty  of  his  complex  spiritual 
and  mental  nature. 

Edward  Willmot. 


II. 
By  a  Lay  CHRistUN. 

The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  oiu:  day.  As  the  world  grows  older  and 
conditions  of  Ufe  change  the  need  for  some  <*  readjust- 
ment", if  the  expression  be  permissible,  seems  to 
become  stronger  and  more  apparent.  Therefore  those 
who  in  all  sincerity  make  an  attempt  at  solving  the 
problem  deserve  a  hearing. 

I  propose  to  offer  in  reply  to  the  author  of  the  article 
under  the  above  title  in  last  month's  Free  Review  a  few 
casual  objections  to  some  of  his  contentions,  from  an 
nndesigning  and  untutored  Christian  point  of  view. 
The  main  contention  is  that  the  sexual  act  is  the  fons  et 
<ffigo  of  human  love,  and  therefore  a  most  desirable  and 
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indispensable  thing  that  ought  to  be  more  exploited, 
and  more  freely  practised.     The  same   argument  is 
applicable  to  any  other  of  the  passions,  for  they  all 
have  their  intensity  and  their  functions.     If  we  are 
to  assume  that  all  the  emotions  and  transports  of  human 
love,  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the  longing  for 
sympathetic  association,  are  merely  the  outward  de- 
velopments of  <'  cell  motions  '*  in  relation  to  the  sexual 
act,  we  enter  upon  an  iconoclastic  campaign  against  the 
higher  and  nobler  faculties.    Not  only  do  we  give  the 
place  to  human  love  as  the  great  motive  power  of  all 
human  actions,  but  we  strip  that  human  love  of  every 
intellectual  and  unselfish  characteristic,  and  narrow  it 
down  to  the  coarsest  and  least  interesting  one  of  them 
all.      What  then  becomes  of  the  great  pure  heroic 
figures  of  history,  the  great  regenerators  and  reformers 
of  their  day,  who  we  know  sacrificed  all  hope  of  the 
baser  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  a  cause,  an  idea : 
aye,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  one  beloved  ?     Happily 
the  history  of   mankind  is  full  to  repletion  of  such 
examples  in  all  ages,  that  cannot  be  set  aside  as  mere 
exponents  of  **  altruism  ".    The  writer  tells  us  what  the 
customs  were  among  the  sexes  in  Pagan  times.    What 
the  women  of  Pagan  times  did  or  did  not  do  can  have 
little  bearing  upon  the  economic  conditions  or  the  social 
necessities  of  the  sex  in  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is 
remarkable  how.  this  style  of  argument  leads  us  back 
inevitably  to  ** Pagan  times".    A  "full  and  free  dis- 
cussion  of  all   matters  sexual"  can  only  lead  to  a 
degradation  of  women's  ideas,  the  loss  of  the  respect 
of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  susceptibilities,  the 
replacing  them  in  the  position  of  serfdom  as  the  weaker 
vessel,  from  which  Christianity  rescued  them,  and  finally 
the  utter  abnegation  of  their  special  rights.      Christi- 
anity has  raised  women  to  a  level  higher  than  was  ever 
dreamt  of  in  the  systems  of  Pagan  civilisation.     It  has 
given  a  type  and  model  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful 
that  the  mind  can  conceive  or  the  heart  desire ;  and  it 
invites  all  womankind  to  look  up  and  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  so  great  and  noble  a  model.    Hence  never  has  either 
the  Spartan,  Roman,  Grecian,  or  old  Jewish  systems 
of   civilisation   ever   produced    tjrpes   of   such    heroic 
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vfftne    as    abound   in   the   pages   of   the   history   of 
Chiistiaziity.    These  wc»nen  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
fimctioii  of  their  sex,  but  they  were  never  dominated  by 
die  idea,  mach  less  were  they  inflnenced  by  it.    They 
desjnsed  the  pleasures  which  sensualists  find  therein*,  and 
du)6e  instead  through  suppression  and  control  of  mere 
animal  CeeUngs  and  impulses  to  develope  and  stimulate 
the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  and  the  higher  endow- 
ments of  our  complex  human  being,  so  that  in  the  end 
they  attained  a  condition  of  absolute  control  over  the 
kywer   appetites.    What  would  the  advocates  of  free 
love  have  ?    Unlimited  license  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature;    frailties  which  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  are  only  kept  in  check  by  the 
restraints  and  ordinances  of  Christian  civilization,  and 
which  once  let  loose  would  deluge  the  world  with  shame 
and  infamy,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  exercise 
erf   free  love.     As  well  make  abundance  of   alcohol 
available  to  every  drunkard,  or  a  plethora  of  dished 
meats  to  every  glutton.     Herein  lies  the  error  of  the 
I^iilosophy  of  Count  Tolstoi  and  his  admirers.    They 
consider  that  the  animal  portion  of  the  complex  human 
being  is  the  dominant  portion  ;  that  it  has  prior  claim  ; 
that  it  cannot  be,  and  must  not  be  interfered  with,  or 
influenced,  or  restrained,  or  controlled  by  the  intellectual 
faculties,  or  as  the  teachers  of  Christianity  aver  by  a 
wid.    To  be  logical  the  advocate  of  free  love  must  first 
b^in  by  destroying  the  idea  of  soul ;  for  so  long  as  we 
believe  that  there  are  two  parts  to  the  himian  being,  one 
intellectual,    spiritual,    immortal,    the    other    coarse, 
material,  repulsive  in  many  respects,  and  fated  to  decay, 
we  cannot  in  reason  or  in  argument  admit,  that  the 
lower  should  rule,  govern,  sway,   and   dominate   the 
other.    But  even  setting  aside,  if  you  will,  the  theory 
of  a    soul,  what    a    degrading    prospect   we   have  if 
the  mere  human  intellect,  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  can   have  no  doubt,  and   which  directs  and  re- 
strains, is  to  be  set  at  nought  by  the   desires  which 
impel,  and  the  imagination  which    misrepresents  and 
deludes !     Reason  then  indeed  topples  upon  her  throne 
and  the  triumph  of  animality  is  complete.    Will  the 
human  race  then  be  blessed  ?    Will  we  then  have  those 
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"  harmonious  lines  "  of  which  the  advocates  of  free  love 
fondly  dream  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  We  must 
estimate  things  by  their  worth.  Which  is  better,  the 
superb  gift  of  intellectual  control  or  the  absolute 
licence  of  animal  impulse?  From  the  constitution  of 
the  human  being  there  must  ever  be  war  between  the 
two;  for  there  never  yet  was  a  human  being  that  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  desires  and  passions,  the  free  and 
imrestrained  exercise  of  functional  impulses,  ad  libitum^ 
would  not  drive  to  the  mad-house  or  the  grave. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  exercise  of  the 
sexual  functions  is  the  dominant  feature  and  absorbing 
idea  of  the  human  race.  To  what  a  terrible  prospect 
this  leads  us.  The  sweet  and  soothing  effects  of  senti- 
ment and  intellectual  emotion,  the  inspiration  of  poetry, 
the  pure  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  high  and  noble 
personification  of  the  beloved,  all  are  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  open  and  avowed  declaration  of  passions  which 
are  not  the  cause  but  the  after  effects  of  bodily 
association. 

Let  us  be  clear  upon  this  matter ;  there  is  no  degra- 
dation attached  to  the  Christian  idea  of  physical  sex 
union.  On  the  contrary  the  coupling  and  uniting  of 
men  and  women  is  one  of  the  great  missions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  pro- 
motes it,  stimulates  it,  and  encourages  it  as  much  as 
possible.  Marriage  is  raised  to  the  very  highest  among 
the  Church's  functions;  it  is  a  solemn  and  sacred 
sacrament,  something  beautiful  and  admirable,  in 
which  her  most  solemn  ceremonies  and  blessings  are 
brought  into  play.  The  advocates  of  "  free  love  "  can 
never  raise  the  idea  of  the  sexual  relations  ^o  high  as 
the  Christian  Church.  Once  break  down  the  barriers 
of  Christian  restraint,  and  the  sacred  function  of  pro- 
creation becomes  merely  the  wanton  exercise  of  inordi- 
nate desires,  the  whimsical  and  irresponsible  indulgence 
of  animality.  The  writer  in  the  Free  Review  instances 
as  a  proof  his  contention  that  whenever  love  is  called 
up,  as  he  says,  by  "cell"  motions,  the  subject  looks 
abroad  and  sees  in  a  beautiful  woman  the  "  excessive 
anabolism  **  which  is  the  antidote  to  the  "  excessive 
katabolism  ".    If  it  were  true  that  the  functional  desire 
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wa:e  the  only  stimulus  and  true  basis  of  love,  the 
attractions  of  the  beautiful  would  count  for  Uttie,  for 
the  preponderance  of  the  necessary  **  anabolism  "  exists 
in  equal  d^ree  in  ugly  women,  who  have  few  lovers, 
and  who  seldom  receive  offers  of  marriage.  We  must 
look  higher  for  the  inspiration  of  the  attraction  towards 
the  beautiful  woman.  How  much  more  rational  it  is  to 
assume  that  the  attraction  towards  the  beautiful  comes 
from  the  intellectual  if  not  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
being,  and  that  the  sexual  act  is  a  beautifid  effect  and 
not  the  prime  cause.  You  cannot,  without  injuring 
reason,  place  the  sexual  act  in  the  predominate  position 
(Mr  make  it,  as  the  free  love  advocates  contend,  the  '*  basis 
of  the  attraction ".  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  and 
prove  that ''  the  sexual  instinct  is  a  good  and  not  a  bad 
thing  ".  What  the  present  writer  contends  is  that  its 
onlimited  exercise,  its  unbridled  indulgence,  is  not  only 
a  bad  thing,  but  would  eventually  lead  to  a  d^radation 
of  humanity,  a  destruction  of  the  higher  instincts,  a 
weakening  of  the  intellectual  powers,  a  loosening  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  in  the  end  a  return  to  the 
savage  state. 

John  J.  Comerford,  M.I.J. 


III. 

By   a    Monogamist. 

The  "  False  Modesty  and  Free  Love "  question 
should  have  been  discussed  centuries  ago.  It  would 
have  been  so  discussed,  to  the  benefit  of  humanity,  but 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  human  race  by  the  priest. 

I  am  opposed  to  free  love,  if  it  is  to  lead  to  promis- 
cuity or  to  polygamy;  but  I  think  that  love  should 
always  be  free.  And  real  love  is  free,  or  it  is  not  to  be 
called  love. 

I  believe  that  monogamy  is  the  only  true  form  of 
marriage,  and  I  further  believe  that  if  there  was  any 
real  freedom  of  choice  those  whom  Nature  herself  was 
allowed  to  mate  would  remain  mated,  and  would  wish 
for  no  better  fate. 

That  persons  mated  by  shortsighted  parents  and 
unscrupulous  priests  do  not  one  and  all  become  unmated 
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seems  to  me  only  a  proof  full  and  complete  of  the 
innate  goodness  of  the  race,  a  goodness  which  with- 
stands every  vile  effort  at  suppression. 

The  priest  has  everywhere  and  at  all  times  done 
everything  he  could  to  drive  man  from  the  natural  to 
the  unnatural.  In  their  determination  to  exploit 
humanity,  priests  saw  in  its  appetites  and  passions  (too 
imperious  to  be  fully  ^suppressed)  a  means  of  enriching 
their  order  by  the  giving  out,  for  various  considerations, 
the  requisite  license.  In  order  to  gain  their  ends  they 
fostered  and  taught  the  idea  of  indecency  and  modesty 
as  attaching  to  the  modus  and  the  wherewithal  of 
reproduction,  thus  creating  a  false  standard  of  morality. 
They  knew  they  could  not  fully  suppress,  and  knew 
that  offences  against  their  so-called  morality  must  be 
incessant  and  thus  bring  in  a  good  harvest,  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  landing  society  as  it  is,  in  a  quag- 
mire of  filth  and  nastiness  unspeakable. 

I  have  always  held,  and  still  hold,  that  nearly  every 
sexual  crime  has  been  expressly  manufactured  by  the 
priest.  Adultery,  illegitimacy,  infanticide,  lust,  prostitu- 
tion, rape,  seduction,  self  abuse  and  sodomy  are  all  clearly 
of  ecclesiastical  origin,  the  result  of  an  insolent  and  pre- 
tentious attempt  to  dam  up  a  natural  secretion.  If  these 
priestly  pretenders  really  believe  in  God,  then  they  are  in 
open  rebellion  towards  Him,  for  they  teach  that  He  has 
given  man  functions  and  faculties  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  suppress. 

I  hold  that  what  we  call  "  the  act  of  love  "  is  the  only 
real  marriage,  and  that  any  ceremony  is  merely  the 
social  or  legal  publication  of  such  actual  or  intended 
marriage.  That  Nature's  intent  in  marriage  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  race,  and  that  therefore  marriage 
should  only  take  place  between  such  as  are  likely  to 
produce  healthy  and  well-developed  children.  It  will 
be  seen  that  if  the  "act  of  love"  is  real  marriage,  we 
have  but  to  recognise  this  fact  in  our  legislature  to 
empty  our  streets  of  its  prostitutes — an  achievement 
cheap  at  any  price  humanity  can  pay  for  it.  Thousands 
of  our  best  girls  degraded  below  the  level  of  the  beast, 
and  loaded  with  filthy  disease,  which  they  hand  forward 
to  the  future  fathers  of  the  race,  and  thus  sap  the  con- 
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sdtution  of  the  rising  generation  at  its  outstart,  is  a 
state  of  things  too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  to  the 
priest  and  his  order,  responsible  for  it  all,  the  world 
will  yet  learn  to  say  "  behold  your  accursed  work". 

If  the  act  of  love  is  recognised  as  marriage,  it  is  said 
"our  boys"  will  become  the  prey  of  "our  girls",  and  I 
reply  if  this  should  be  the  result,  and  to  the  fullest  con- 
ceivable extent,  it  will  still  be  infinitely  better  for 
humanity  than  it  is  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
any  boy  unable  to  hold  his  own  against  a  girl  has  no 
great  worth. 

If  such  "  act  "  gave  the  woman  status  of  wife  and  the 
child  a  right  to  its  father's  life-long  care,  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  say  where  any  injustice  is  done.  No  man 
worth  that  name  would  hold  himself  other  than  re- 
sponsible whether  society  did  so  or  no. 

If  such  "  act "  were  marriage,  nearly  every  sexual 
crime  now  known  would  disappear  in  a  generation  and 
with  them  the  diseases  they  have  entailed. 

The  passions  and  appetites  denounced  by  the  priest 
with  intent  to  farm  them  out,  are  implanted  by  nature 
and  her  God,  if  such  there  be,  and  are  trusty  guides 
and  faithful  servants,  and  their  total  suppression  is  a 
total  impossibility,  and  the  attempt  to  suppress  is 
highly  injurious  to  health  both  physical  and  mental,  or 
moral. 

The  streamlet  carrying  with  it  nothing  but  beauty 
and  refreshing  verdure  wherever  it  may  meander,  is, 
when  dammed  up  and  denied  outlet,  made  into  a  source 
of  danger  all  around,  and  when  it  bursts  forth  in  its 
fury  carries  ruin,  destruction,  filth,  and  corruption, 
where  before  it  carried  life  and  beauty ;  and  in  precisely 
the  same  way  the  natural  secretions  of  the  hiunan  body 
dammed  up  and  denied  natural  outlet  will  and  must 
find  unnatiural  ones.  The  seminal  secretion,  giving 
birth  to  all  the  affections  and  tending  to  soften  all  the 
relations  of  life,  thus  treated,  decomposes  in  situ  and 
love  degenerates  into  lust,  and  every  faculty  and  func- 
tion of  the  body  suffers,  until  the  pent-up  passion 
bursts  forth,  carrying  in  its  wake  ruin,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  more  or  less  complete. 
The  procreative  function  is  of  the  first  importance 
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— ^the  very  first,  and  on  its  judicious  use  depends  all 
future  progress.  The  act  that  clothes  a  human  soul  in 
clay  involves  an  infinite  responsibility  to  the  race,  and 
hands  down  to  posterity  an  eternal  heritage  for  good  or 
evil.  Marriage  must  therefore  be  controlled  by  ade- 
quate authority  composed  of  our  best  and  wisest  experts 
in  physiology,  pathology,  and  allied  sciences. 

The  hopelessly  diseased  and  mentally  weak  should;  be 
cared  for  in  suitable  institutions.  Those  with  latent 
hereditary  taint  should  be  mated  with  such  of  the 
opposite  sex  as  may  tend  to  eliminate  or  minimise  such 
taint  in  the  oflfspring. 

As  one  poison  in  the  human  stomach  may  neutralize 
another,  so  may  one  poison  neutralize  another  in  the 
blood.  So  may  one  disease  taint  in  the  sperm 
neutralize  another  in  the  ova  and  thus  render  the 
oflfspring  immime  to  both  taints.  Medical  science  is 
already  beginning  to  see  this,  and  there  is  great  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have  most  of  our 
hereditary  diseases  thoroughly  in  hand. 

Early  marriage  is  clearly  indicated  by  nature,  but  not 
the  marriage  of  youth  to  youth.  This  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  greatest  blunders  the  human  race  has  fallen 
into— in  its  slavish  submission  to  priestly  teaching 
The  first  dawnings  of  love  are  not  towards  those 
of  the  opposite  sex  of  a  similar  age.  Every  observant 
student  of  human  nature  knows  that  what  is  known  as 
calf  love  is  always  towards  some  mature  member  of  the 
other  sex,  and  most  clearly  it  is  not  desirable  firom  any 
point  of  view  that  inexperience  should  mate  with  equal 
inexperience.  Those  having  acquired  knowledge  are 
alone  able  to  impart  it  to  others.  Seeing  how  easily 
ignorance  may  wreck  the  future  oflfspring,  and  remember- 
ing that  such  injury  involves  all  future  generations,  it  is 
of  vast  importance  that  due  knowledge  on  such  matters 
be  given  and  in  the  fullest  possible  way.  One  of  the 
two  mates  at  least  should  have  some  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  be  also  in  position  to  protect,  and  if  need 
be  support  the  other  in  some  semblance  of  comfort,  and 
one  or  other  of  them  should  have  the  means  to  live. 

In  the  animal  world  the  young  female  is  mated  with  a 
fully  matured  male,  and  a  female  of  more  than  mature 
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age  will  sometimes  breed  by  a  young  male,  when 
persistentiy  infertile  to  an  older  one.  Thus  does  our 
kindly  mother  Nature  reveal  herself  if  we  will  but  listen 
to  her.  A  young  wife  might  probably  breed  more 
rapidly  with  a  young  husband,  but  that  is  not  desirable. 
It  is  not  a  numerous  brood,  but  strong  and  healthy 
children  the  world  requires. 

A  ^1  of  sixteen  would  be  better  maJ^d  with  a  hale  old 
man  than  with  one  her  own  age ;  and,  perhaps,  better  still 
with  a  man  of  thirty  or  forty.  At  this  husband's  death 
she  could  marry  a  younger  man.  A  young  man  of  twenty 
would  be  better  mated  with  a  woman  of  thirty  or  forty 
than  with  an  inexperienced  girl.  Success  in  life  would 
also  be  better  assured,  and  at  his  wife's  death  he  would 
be  qualified  to  marry  and  educate  a  younger  one,  for  his 
successor.  The  question  of  being  in  a  position  to  marry 
finds  easy  solution  here,  and  it  is  an  utterly  insoluble  one 
at  present  from  any  other  point  of  view.  Society  easily 
condones  the  marriage  of  an  old  man  with  a  young  girl 
even  now — ^why  it  revolts  at  the  idea  of  a  middle-aged 
woman  manying  a  yoimg  man,  let  it  explain  if  it  can, 
Such  marriages  as  I  have  met  with  of  this  nature  have 
in  every  case  resulted  happily.  In  one  or  two  cases 
there  is  a  pathetic  efifort  of  the  older  wife  to  ''  afifect  the 
juvenile  ",  but  that  is  pathetic  only. 

Marriage  of  the  wealthy  to  the  wealthy  should  be 
discouraged  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the  inequalities  in 
social  life  already  far  too  great ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  "brethren  can  never  dwell  together  in  unity" 
except  all  are  on  equal  footing.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature,  nor  is  it  desirable.  The  choosing  of  a  mate 
from  a  lower  status  is  very  desirable  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  is  one  very  eflfectual  method  of  elevating  or 
improving  the  position  of  the  race.  The  pleasure,  too, 
of  raising  the  loved  one  to  a  higher  social  level  would 
amply  repay  all  who  did  it.  Helping  others  up  is  the 
truest  and  best  definition  of  real  and  true  Socialism. 
The  extra  strength  of  the  strong  can  never  be  so  well 
expended  as  in  helping  the  weaker. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  marriage  arranged  on  the 
basis  hinted  at  above  would  in  almost  all  cases  be 
thoroughly  happy  ones,  and  result  in  a  monogamy  such 
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as  we  have  hoped  for,  advocated,  and  despaired  of  for 
generations  untold. 

I  think  Mr.  Rockell  is  considerably  out  of  line  in  his 
ideas  of  cell  attraction  :  he  has  not  yet  seen  what  repro- 
duction really  involves.  In  all  he  says  on  false  modesty 
I  am  heartily  at  one  with  him.  The  deplorable  custom 
of  calling  things  or  acts  by  names  that  utterly  mislead 
has  been  at  evil  work  here  with  a  vengeance.  The 
timidity  of  ignorance  the  priest  has  labelled  "modesty", 
and  morality  he  has  labelled  "  duty  to  God " ;  cant 
and  hypocrisy  he  has  labelled  **  piety  ",  and  the  thing 
he  has  labelled  **  marriage  "  is  a  mean,  base  species  of 
legalised  prostitution.  Whilst  he  and  his  order  have 
any  control  of  the  social  fabric,  it  will,  as  heretofore, 
constantly  tumble  into  the  mire. 

The  ideal  marriage  is  of  one  to  one  only.  A  perfect 
trust  and  an  abiding  faith  in  each  other  is  the  only  basis 
on  which  perfect  marriage  can  rest.  Deception  and 
secrecy  of  any  kind  is  fatal.  One  true  and  faithful 
heart  in  unison  with  another  shuts  out  any  third  person 
but  their  child.  Where  there  is  true  love  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Infidelity  in  such  case  is  unthinkable.  True 
marriage  is  a  consecration  of  one  to  one  only,  and  infi- 
delity is  a  desecration — a  sacrilege. 

When  Mr.  Rockell  asserts  that  love  cannot  withstand 
the  shock  of  possession,  he  says  that  the  passion  itself 
is  a  blunder.  When  he  says  "that  the  cells  at  the 
base  of  sex,  on  becoming  attuned  to  each  other  by 
frequent  magnetic  contact,  cease  to  have  more  than  a 
low  rate  of  attraction  for  each  other",  he  presupposes 
excess  of  contact — a  thing  real  love  would  exclude. 
When  there  is  real  mutual  attunement  the  attraction 
is  permanent.  An  attunement  that  results  in  discord 
is  very  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

That  there  is  niiuch  of  what  Mr.  Rockell  asserts  in 
existing  marriages  I  am  only  too  well  aware.  That  is 
to  be  expected  so  long  as  marriage  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  money;  but  there  is  more  of  real  and  true 
marriage  in  the  world  even  now  than  he  seems  to  be 
aware  of.  I  think  I  may  say  of  my  own  personal 
friends,  more  than  one-half  considerably  of  such  as 
are  married,  are  married  in  my  sense  of  that  word, 
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and  that  with  them,  as  myself,  the  idea  of  being 
unfaithfal,  if  it  ever  arises,  creates  a  feeling  of  disgust 
strong  enough  to  make  them  doubt — so  far  as  they  are 
concerned — its  physical  possibility. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Nature  (or 
Nature's  God,  if  that  expression  is  considered  prefer- 
able) has  duly  and  bountifully  provided  for  all  and 
every  contingency,  and  that  when  we  choose  to  sink  our 
individual  claims  for  the  common  good,  we  may  at  any 
time  we  think  proper  have  our  heaven  on  earth.  Our 
crimes  and  our  diseases  are  all  3f  our  own  making,  or 
rather,  say,  of  ecclesiastical  origin.  We  have  been  led 
into  the  wrong  path  by  an  interested  priesthood.  False 
standards  of  ethics  have  been  raised,  based  on  *'  duty 
to  God  "  rather  than  on  "  duty  to  man."  And  when  we 
see,  as  we  are  beginning  to  realise,  that  this  '^  duty  to 
God  "  is  only  a  dishonest  paraphrase  for  "  duty  to  the 
priest  and  his  order  ",  and  that,  if  God  there  be,  we  can 
neither  increase  or  decrease  his  happiness  by  anjrthing 
we  can  do,  then  **duty  to  man"  will  take  its  place. 
When  moraHty  is  seen  to  be  just  "duty  to  the  race" 
and  no  more,  we  shall  rapidly  become  moral.  That  we 
owe  anything  to  God  is  an  absurdity  involving  the  in- 
sane supposition  that  He  is  in  want.  If  behind  Nature 
there  be  a  God  who  desires  our  admiration,  no  student 
of  Nature  and  her  works  can  withhold  it.  The  gradual 
unfolding  by  science  of  Nature's  wonders,  the  order  and 
harmony  that  pervades  her  whole  domain,  calls  for  such 
admiration  in  a  way  not  to  be  withstood.  The  false 
gods  and  false  standards  set  up  by  the  priest,  with  aim 
to  exploit  creator  and  creature  alike,  have  led  us  into  the 
^*  wilderness  of  sin  "  in  which  we  now  wallow. 

W.  PiCKARD. 


The  editor  of  the  Frbb  Review  has  received  many 
letters  and  essays  criticising  Fred.  Rockell's  article, 
"False  Modesty  and  Free  Love",  in  the  February 
number  of  this  magazine. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the 
serious  defect  and  immorality  of  our  marriage  laws, 
which  make  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  a 
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hideous  procedure,  iEraught  with  perjury,  crime,  and 
scandal. 

Our  correspondents  also  agree  about  the  evil  resulting 

rom  the  interference  of  parents  with  the  free  selection 

of  a  mate  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  about  the 

pernicious  system  of  veiling  or  suppressing  the  truth  in 

questions  connected  with  sexual  matters. 

However,  the  most  important  fact,  that  man  by 
natural  instinct  is  polygamously  inclined  and  will  re- 
main so  under  any  marriage  law,  while  woman  for 
obvious  natural  reasons  is  by  heart  a  monogamist  and 
will  remain  so  even  in  a  free  love  community,  has  been 
overlooked  by  nearly  all  our  correspondents. 

Editor. 
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The  DiciummUre  i'Economie  Politique,  by  L6on  Say,  after 
having  defined  Collectivism  according  to  B.  Malon, 
adds  :  *<  the  author  distinguishes  nine  forms  of  Collec* 

tivism  which  he  entitles:    ....   Colinsian 

Mandst Anarchistic "      From  that 

results  that  CoUectivist  Anarchism  is  Socialistic.  In 
the  Grande  Encyclepidie,  the  word  "  Anarchism  "  is  ex- 
plained by  G.  Platon  thus: 

''Anarchism  in  condemning  the  extreme  tendency  (of 
CoQectivism)  betrays  the  weak  point  in  social  democracy 

Centralisation,  direction    for  Anarchists,  means 

Power.  Now  who  speaks  of  power,  as  history  seems  to  prove, 

speaks  of  oppression Between  the  isolated  aggression 

en  the  Anarchist  and  the  concerted  attack  of  the  whole  under 
Collectivism,  is  there  any  other  difference  than  a  difference 
of  tactics  ?  " 

Thus,  when  we  question  the  Communist  and  CoUec- 
tivist Anarchists,  the  Socialists  of  different  schools  and 
countries,  the  historians  of  Socialism,  and  the  diction- 
aries and  encyclopedias,  all  reply  the  same.  Without 
any  r^ard  to  the  interests  of  the  moment,  of  the 
necessities  of  daily  politics,  examining  the  things  with  a 
serenity  which  many  of  those  thrown  into  the  strife  of 
politics  do  not  possess  at  all,  they  all  affirm  that 
Socialism  is  divided  into  different  systems,  of  which 
Communism  and  Collectivism  are  each  sub-divided  inta 
varieties,  one  of  which  is  Anarchism.  Historically  we 
have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  Anarchism 
(Communist  or  CoUectivist)  is  a  part  of  Socialism* 
There  is  an  Anarchism  of  the  order  *'  SociaUstic  ". 

III. 
In  order  that  Anarchistic  Communism  and  CoUectiv- 
ism  should  be  classed  with  SociaUsm,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  there  should  be  identity  of  doctrines.   It  is  however 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  common  character- 
istics between  them. 
A  priori,  it  is  evident,  as  the  terminology  indicates^ 
(    73    ) 
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that  we  are  treating  of  sociological  doctrines  or  systems, 
relating  to  societies  of  human  beings.  We  must  then 
learn  whether  these  Anarchisms  (CoUectivist  and  Com- 
munist) have  in  their  doctrines  common  characteristics 
with  those  ordinarily  denoted  Socialistic.  To  know 
this,  we  must  first  see  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
Socialism,  and  by  Anarchistic  Collectivism  and  Com- 
munism. As  E.  de  Laveleye  states,  the  definition  of 
Socialism  has  never  yet  been  given  in  a  clear,  precise, 
and  satisfactory  manner.  From  a  critical  study  of  the 
different  explanations  proposed*  it  appears  that  Social- 
ism is  essentially  that  genus  of  social  systems  or 
doctrines  according  to  which  all  or  part  of  the  property 
known  as  means  of  production,'  is  socialised. 

The  analysis  of  the  different  systems  that  authors, 
followers,  adepts,  and  opponents  have  called  Socialistic 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  one  common  characteristic, 
one  alone,  which  unites  them  all.  This  characteristic 
is  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production.' 

Read,  for  instance,  the  programs  of  the  French 
^' Parti  Ouvrier",*of  the  Belgian  "Parti  Ouvrier",  of 
the  French  **  Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste  Revolutionnaire  ".• 
Read  the  reports  of  the  congresses  of  the  International 
(Brussels,  1868 ;  Basle,  1869),'  of  the  working-men's 
congress  of  the  Spanish  Regional  Federation  (Sarra- 
gossa,  1872),'  of  the  congress  of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  at  St.  Gall,  in  1887,^  of  the  conference  of 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  (Bradford,  1893),'  of  ^^® 

^  Cf.  De  la  Conception  du  Socialisme,  introduction  to  a  book  about 
to  appear.  Socialisme  et  Anarchisme,  by  A.  Hamon. 

''^  "  Socialise  "  means  render  Social.  To  socialise  properly  means 
to  substitute  for  private  individual  property,  a  form  of  property  in 
which  the  possessor  is  some  association  of  mdividuals  (a  commune, 
state,  corporation,  etc.). 

'  By  means  of  production  is  meant  the  soil,  sub-soil,  waters, 
immovable  property  of  every  kind,  and  tools  of  every  kind. 

*  Cf.  The  Reports  given  of  the  Congress  of  Marseilles,  1879 ;  of 
Havre,  1880;  of  Reims,  1881 ;  of  Roubaix,  iS8^— Almanack  du  Parti 
Cuvrier,  for  1893,  p.  16. 

*  Cf.    Notre  Programme,  by  J.  Allemane,  p.  4,  5. 

*  "  Communism  and  Socialism,"  by  Woolsey. 

'  Cf.  Extracto  de  las  actas  del  segundo  congresso  obrero  de  la  Federacum 
regional  espanoh  4-1 1  April,  1872,  p.  115  to  117. 

*  Cf.    Le  Socialisme  International,  by  the  Ecclesiast,  Winterer. 

*  Cf.     "  Socialism  in  England,"  by  Sidney  Webb. 
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convention  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  (Chicago,  1889).* 
Read  the  manifesto  of  the  Socialist  League'  and  of  the 
Fabian  Society,*  and  always  you  will  find  that  these 
Socialist  groups  have  a  different  ideal  with  one  common 
characteristic :  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  also  the  essence  of  the  rational 
socialism  of  Colins,  and  of  Henry  George's  socialism. 

We  cannot  cite  the  texts — to  do  so  would  transform 
this  essay  into  a  large  volume — we  can  only  direct  the 
curious  reader  to  the  sources  from  which  we  drew  them. 
Neither  can  we  dwell  upon  the  conceptions  of  Socialism, 
given  liberally  or  by  implication,  by  K.  Marx,  F. 
Engels,  J.  Guesde,  B.  Malon,  P.  Lafargue,  Leo,  S. 
Webb,  H.  Brissac,  and  many  others. 

All  these  views  of  Socialism  have  the  same  common 
characteristic — »./,  Socialism  of  the  means  of  production. 
Strictly  speaking  this  is  the  only  common  ground ;  some 
Socialists  are  reformers,  other  revolutionists;  some 
thirst  for  the  conquest  of  public  powers,  others  do  not 
desire  them  at  all;  some  wish  to  support  the  State, 
others  wish  to  suppress  it.  If,  in  detail,  the  differences 
are  accentuated  between  man  and  man,  group  and 
group,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  one  bond  unites 
all  these  men,  and  all  these  groups,  and  this  bond  is  the 
same  ardent  desire  to  socialise  the  means  of  production. 
Thus  one  kind  of  social  doctrine  is  formed,  called 
**  Socialism  ",  the  essence  of  which  is  the  socialisation 
of  the  means  of  production.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  show  with  proof  that  there  is  not 
this  common  characteristic  binding  together  all  the 
Socialistic  doctrines  of  the  present  and  the  past.* 

We  are  then  authorised  in  saying :  "  Every  social 
doctrine,  every  social  system,  is  Socialistic,  according 
to  which  the  means  of  production  are  socialised  ". 

We  are  justified  in  sajdng:  "Every  partisan  or 
author  of  a  Socialistic  doctrine  or  system  is  a  Socialist". 

^  Cf.    ••  Labour  Animal,"  for  1895. 
'  Cf.    •'  The  Manifesto,"  p.  6. 

•  Cf.    Sidney  Webb.    Op.  dt.,  p.  12. 

*  The  study  of  the  different  Socialistic  systems  of  Thomas  Moore, 
Campanella.  Restifde  La  Bretonne,  Morelly,  Cabet,  Fourrier, 
Owen,  Godwin,  etc,  etc.,  all  show  the  same  unique  common 
^Characteristic. 
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Having  now  briefly  determined  what  is  meant  by 
Socialism,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  Anarchistic  Commimism  and  Collectivism. 

The  fact  that  these  terms  '*  Communism "  and 
**  Collectivism  "  are  qualified,  indicates  that  there  is  at 
least  one  Communism,  one  Collectivism,  not  Anar- 
chistic. We  have  then  to  seek  logically  for  the 
signification  of  these  terms  independently  of  their 
qualification.  Afterwards  we  shall  have  to  seek  for 
the  modification — if  there  be  any — which  they  xmdergo 
in  becoming  Anarchistic. 

In  making  this  research  as  much  for  Collectivism  as 
for  Communism,^  we  find  that  in  essence  they  are  social 
doctrines,  meaning,  for  the  former  term  that  the  means 
of  production  are  possessed  collectively,  and  for  the 
second  that  all  property  is  common.  In  Collectivism, 
the  individual  possession  of  objects  of  enjoyment 
remains ;  in  Communism  there  is  no  individual  property 
at  all.  In  these  two  kinds  of  social  systems  one  portion 
of  property  is  collective,  or  common,  that  is  to  say  is 
socialised.  This  portion  is  the  means  of  production. 
Rationally,  Communism  and  Collectivism  are  Social- 
istic, and  their  adepts  are  Socialists. 

If  we  combine  Anarchism  with  one  or  other  of  this 
kind  of  Socialistic  doctrine  shall  we  cause  an  essential 
modification  of  this  kind  of  doctrine  ?  Is  this  modifi- 
cation of  a  word  of  such  import  that  it  causes  Com- 
munism to  cease  communising  property.  Collectivism 
to  cease  coUectivising  the  means  of  production  ?  Com- 
munism and  Collectivism  are,  as  we  know,  kinds  of 
doctrines  essentially  economic.  Their  essence  is  a  form 
of  property. 

Anarchism  is  essentially  a  doctrine  rejecting  all 
imposed    authority,   all    government,  all    mastership.' 

^  I  neither  desire  to  nor  can  in  this  simple  essay  quote  the  texts 
which  lead  to  the  definitions  which  I  give.  The  reader  can  consult 
Socialisme  et  Anarckisms,  or  the  sources  themselves — i.e.,  La  Grande 
Encyclopedie,  Le  Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique,  by  lAon  Say ;  Le 
Dictionnairg,  by  M.  Block ;  VEncyclopidie  Nationale,  etc. 

'  Cf.  Soeialismg  et  Anarchisme,  by  A.  Hamon,  or  the  sources  from 
which  we  drew  them :  ••  Speeches  in  Court ",  "  Chicago  Martyrs  ", 
Grande  Encychpidie,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Encydopidie  Generate,  Mani- 
feste  Anarchiste,  d'Emile  Gautier,  Dictionnaire  Universel,  de  Lach&tre, 
Dictionnaire,  de  M.  Block,  ••  Dictionary  ".by  Webster,  etc.,  etc. 
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Anarchy  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  would  be 
no  government,  no  constituted  authority  with  material 
sanction.  This  is  its  essence,  as  we  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sociological  study,  and  we  have  read 
it  from  the  writings  of  Cesar  de  Paepe.  We  observe 
that  Anarchism  is  a  kind  of  doctrine  essentially  political 
and  moral.  Its  essence  is  the  absence  of  constituted 
authority. 

From  this  fact  it  results,  moving  in  a  different  plane 
—on  the  one  hand.  Collectivism  and  Communism  on  the 
economic  plane,  on  the  other  hand,  Anarchism  on  the 
moral  and  political  plane— that  these  two  kinds  of 
doctrines  can  be  combined  without  changing  the  essence 
of  either  one.  In  fact,  these  essences  are  not  of  the 
same  nature,  and  do  not  deal  with  the  same  order  of 
thought.  The  human  mind  can  conceive  a  doctrine 
according  to  which  no  government  exists,  and  according 
to  which  the  means  of  production  are  socialised.  As 
there  is  contradiction  between  the  non-existence  oif 
government  and  socialisation  of  production,  it  follows 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  rationally  have  such  a 
conception*  xmtil  this  demonstration  is  made  irrefutably; 
and  we  must  logically  admit  that  there  can  exist  a  kind 
of  doctrine  upholding  a  state  of  society  without  masters, 
without  constituted  authority  having  material  sanction. 

Communism  and  Collectivism  in  becoming  Anar- 
chistic do  not  cease  to  communise  or  to  collectivise  the 
means  of  production;  they  remain  therefore  Socialistic, 
and  their  followers  are  Socialists.  These  doctrines  are 
from  the  politico-moral,  Anarchistic*  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  the  economic  and  Socialistic.  Their  followers 
are  at  the  same  time  Socialists  and  Anarchists. 

Socialism  is  a  term  which  serves  to  describe  certain 
kinds  of  social  doctrines,  united  by  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production. 
Necessarily  it    includes    dififerent  doctrines  from    the 

^  We  have  no  need  at  all  to  know  the  practicability  of  this  con- 
ception ;  there  is  no  necessity  to  know  whether  such  a  conception 
realised  woald  prodnce  a  good  or  bad  society.  We  do  not  judge  the 
doctrines  we  seek  to  penetrate  into  or  know  their  essential  nature. 

'  In  La  ConquHe  du  Pain,  p.  38,  Kropotkine  regards  Anarchy  as  the 
ideal  of  political  orgaoisations. 
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moral  and  political  point  of  view.  The  human  mind 
has  been  easily  capable  of  building  various  systems  in 
the  politico-moral  plane,  having  among  them  a  common 
characteristic,  that  the  means  of  production  are  social- 
ised. It  is  well  imderstood  that  there  can  be  doctrines 
upholding  despotism  in  an  individual,  a  sect,  or  a  class, 
and  also  in  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production ; 
some  demanding  still  this  socialisation  but  desiring  a 
government  more  or  less  liberal;  others  do  not  desire 
any  government  at  all ;  others  accepting  a  Deity,  others 
denjring  him,  etc.  Among  the  kinds  of  doctrine  which 
Socialism  includes  are  Communism  and  Collectivism, 
and  they  do  not  cease  to  belong  to  this  class  when  they 
are  subdivided  into  Anarchistic  or  non-Anarchistic. 
This  last  subdivision  is  divided  again.  It  results  from 
this  that  if  all  the  Communist  and  Collectivist  Anar- 
chists are  Socialists,  all  Socialists  are  not  Anarchists. 

If  we  consider  the  total  of  all  these  kinds  of  socio- 
logical doctrines,  classed  under  the  term  Socialism,  we 
perceive  a  phenomena  of  the  same  order  as  that  seen  in 
considering  the  total  of  the  sociological  doctrines  classi- 
fied under  the  class  term  Christianism.^  Under  this 
name  there  are  multitudes  of  doctrines  quite  contra- 
dictory and  of  sects  always  at  variance  and  oftentimes 
ferociously  at  enmity.  For  the  impartial  spectator,  for 
the  philosopher  or  for  the  scientist,  these  doctrines  and 
these  sects  are  justly  classified  under  Christianism. 

The  Ebionites,  the  disciples  of  St.  John,  the  Vaudois, 
the  Anabaptists,  the  Moravian  Brothers,  the  Lutherans, 
the  Calvinists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Quakers,  the 
Anglicans,  the  Mennonites,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  etc.,  are  all  Christians.  Nevertheless,  what 
opposition  existed  between  these  different  groups,  all 
professing  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  Christ ! 

There  was  a  time  when  Catholicism  denied  the  title 
of  Christian  to  the  Calvinists  and  to  the  Lutherans. 
There  was,  they  said,  antagonism  of  doctrine,  opposition 
in  fundamental  principles.    This  does  not  in  the  least 

1  Christianism :  Total  of  the  doctrines  or  systems  based  on  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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prevent  the  philosopher  from  recognising  that  Lutheran- 
ism,  Calvinism,  Roman  Catholicism,  are  all  children 
o€  the  same  father:  Christianity.  It  would  be  ir- 
rational and  contrary  to  historic  truth  to  pretend,  for 
example,  that  Anabaptism  was  not  Christianism,  and  it 
is  irrational  to  pretend  that  the  Communistic  and 
Collective  Anarchisms  are  not  Socialism. 

IV. 

It  is  vain  to  object  that  Collectivist  or  Communist 
Anarchism  employs  diflferent  tactics  from  State  Socialism 
or  authoritarian  Collectivism.  It  is  vain  to  object  that 
all  the  exponents  of  the  latter  theory  condemn  propa- 
ganda by  dynamite  or  by  the  dagger,  while  the  adepts 
of  the  former  doctrine  uphold  these  means.^  It  is  also 
vain  to  object  that  "violence  is  a  factor  more  reactionary 
than  revolutionary ",  that  **  individual  violence  does 
not  attain  its  end,  and  is  hurtful  and  condemnable  in  sa 
far  as  it  offends  the  sentiment  of  justice  of  the  masses.' 
If  violence  were  the  essence  of  Communist  and  Collec- 
tivist Anarchism,  these  objections  would  be  valid.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  claim 
that  it  is  so.  The  small  bills  which  the  Communist- 
Anarchists  of  Great  Britain  distribute  to  announce  their 
meetings  bear  the  words :  **  Anarchism  is  not  bombs  ".' 

In  all  parts  there  exist  some  individuals  who  call 
themselves  Communist- Anarchists,  or  who  are  so  termed 
by  public  opinion,  who  reject  the  employment  of  violence. 
J.  K.  Kenworthy,  for  example,  is  one  of  these,  and  also 
Tolstoi,  whose  work  is  eloquent  protestation  against 
violence.  All  the  adversaries  of  violence  would  not  be 
Anarchists  if  it  formed  the  essence  of  Anarchism. 
Violence  is  not  the  essence  of  Anarchism.  It  con- 
stitutes a  means  of  which  certain  Anarchists  make 
use:  it  is  not  a  principle  of  Communist  and  Collectivist- 
Anarchism.    This  has  been  elsewhere  said  by  two  of 

1  P.  Lagarde.  Revue  SocialisU,  May,  1895.  J.  Renard,  PctiU  Ripub- 
liqui,  25tb  June,  1895. 

'Liebknecht.  Declarations  of  the  Social  Democrats  at  the 
Congress  at  Saint  Gall,  1887. 

'  The  perusal,  even  if  rapid,  of  Kropotkine,  Grave,  Reclus,  Merlino, 
Blalatesta,  etc.,  prove  this  peremptorily.  Cf.  Lis  Tmps  Nouveau»,. 
26th  October,  1895,  article  by  P.  Dechape. 
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the  "  Martyrs "  of  Chicago,  the  Anarchists,  Sjaes*  and 
A.  R.  Parsons.* 

Hence  Anarchism  has  not  violence  for  its  essence. 
If  some  pretended  so,  the  entire  work  of  the  thinkers 
who  have  built  up  the  doctrines  of  Communist  and 
Collectivist  Anarchism  would  protest  against  them. 

Then  these  objections  are  not  valid.  They  are  in- 
sufficient to  authorise  the  exclusion  from  the  order 
"  SociaUsm  "  the  species  "  Anarchism  ".  In  fact,  how- 
ever different  may  be  the  means  to  attain  an  end,  that 
does  not  hinder  that  the  end  may  be  identical,  and  that 
those  who  wish  to  attain  it  may  not  be  bound  by  a 
common  characteristic.  It  does  not  in  the  least  prevent 
that  those  who  belong  to  the  same  class  should  be 
designated  by  a  term  common  to  all.  Thus  when  the 
Quakers,  in  the  name  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  refused 
to  use  violence,  the  Catholics  in  the  name  of  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  employed  it  to  lead  idolaters  and 
heretics  to  their  faith.  If  we  applied  the  same  reason- 
ing to  the  Quakers  and  Catholics  as  we  see  applied  to 
the  Anarchist-Communists  by  those  who  would  chase 
them  from  Socialism,  we  should  be  inevitably  led  to  say 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  same  class.  We  should 
say  that  Quakerism  and  CathoUcism  were  not  both  of 
them  Christianism.  This  logical  deduction  is  contrary 
to  the  truth.  Who  ever  would  maintain  it  would  make 
philosophers  smile.  So  the  reasoning  of  the  excommuni- 
<:ators  of  the  Communist  and  Collectivist  Anarchists 
make  those  smile  who,  lacking  the  ardour  of  the  daily 
strife,  see  both  men  and  things  with  the  calm  of  the 
philosopher. 

But  further,  how  much  the  less  valid  are  these 
objections  coming  from  Socialists — ^not  Anarchists  but 
avowed  adversaries  of  the  same — ^who  extol  and  who 

^**  Anarchism  does  not  mean  bloodshed  ;  does  not  mean  robbery, 

arson,  etc Anarchism  means  peace  and  tranquility  to  all." 

(••  The  Chicago  Martyrs,"  p.  ii,  4th  edition.) 

'  "  An  insane  anger  against  personal  tyrants,  and  a  vague  desire 
to  destroy  and  kill  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the  philosophy 

known  as  Anarchy Anarchism  is  the  complete  opposite  of 

ideas  of  force  ana  violence.  Force,  in  invading  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, is  entirely  repudiated,  legalised  national  force  as  well  as 
irresponsible  force  of  the  individual "  ('*  The  Philosophy  of  Anar- 
chism,"— "  Anarchism,"  by  A-  R.  Parsons,  p.  171,  Chicago,  1887. 
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celebrate,  not  merely  collective  but,  still  more,  indi- 
vidual violence.  Clearly  Karl  Marx  says  in  his  Capital : 
"  Violence  is  the  midwife  of  all  old  societies,  pregnant 
with  a  new  one — violence  is  an  economic  factor  ".* 
Harx  also  wrote  in  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung : 
"There  is  but  one  means  to  diminish,  to  simplify,  to 
concentrate  the  criminal  mortal  suffering  of  present 
society,  the  bleeding  suffering  of  the  gestation  of  the 
new  society ;  this  is  revolutionary  terrorism/*'  Does 
this  refer  to  collective  or  to  individual  violence  ?  Both 
could  be  understood,  for  to  many  people  Russian 
terrorism,  though  individual,  is  still  revolutionary. 

However  this  may  be,  if  the  Socialists  Karl  Marx 
and  F.  Engels  restricted  their  coimsels  to  collective 
violence,  we  see  that  the  Socialist  Lc  Frangais  finds 
r^cide  and  other  summary  executions  legitimate, 
which  without  question  are  individual  acts.'  Certainly 
this  author  distinguishes  certain  other  acts  of  individual 
violenc6j  but  the  distinction  if  not  frivolous  is  at  least 
very. slight.  Besides  which,  we  know  Socialists,  not 
calling  themselves  Anarchists,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  the  **  dynamiters  "  and  assassins  {poignardeurs).  What 
use  to  name  them  ?  Some  are  very  well  known ;  in 
private  they  avow  that  these  criminals  have  indeed 
acted  legitimately.  Sometimes  even  they  narrate  to  you 
ancient  projects  of  propaganda  by  the  knife  and  the 
bomb.  These  political  criminals,  guillotined,  garotted, 
hung,  beheaded,  are  "martyrs"  for  multitudes  of  Social- 
ists—not Anarchists.  We  state  impaxtially  that  this 
is  a  fact,  without  estimating  this  kind  of  violent  propa- 
ganda, for  in  this  examination  such  a  judgment  has  no 
place.  We  must  state  also  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  Communist- Anarchists  who  consider  the  "  dyna- 
miters "  as  the  authors  of  acts  which  ought  to  be 
blamed,  reproved. 

Communist  and  Collectivist- Anarchists,  like  numbers 
of  other  Socialists,  not  Anarchists,  uphold  and  admit 

/  In  the  Deutsch  Franzosische  Jahyhucher,  he  wrote  again:  '•  Material 
yiolence  can  only  be  abolished  by  material  violence ;  the  theory 
itself  becomes  material  violence  since  it  conquers  the  mass." 

*  Again,  we  might  quote  F,  Engels  in  "The  Condition  of  the 
Working  Class  in  England  ". 

*  Lt  Francois  (p.  21,  22,  op.  cit.) 

*   G 
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collective  and  even  individual  violence.  From  the  pre- 
ceding evidence  it  follows  that  violent  tactics  are  not 
even  a  point  of  difierence  between  Communist  and 
Collectivist  Anarchists  and  other  Socialists.  But,  had 
it  been,  that  would  not  have  authorised  the  exclusion 
from  Socialism  of  Collectivist  and  Communist-Anar- 
chism as  we  now  see  them.  Consequently,  from  what- 
ever side  we  regard  the  objections,  we  find  that  they  do 
not  hold. 

It  is  vain  to  object  that  the  aim  of  Socialism  is  direct 
legislation,^  which  is  not  at  all  that  of  Collectivist  or 
Communist- Anarchism. 

The  assertion  is  erroneous,  for  if  direct  legislation  is 
the  aim  of  one  Socialism,  it  is  not  the  aim  of  Socialism 
as  a  whole.  Take  for  example  the  **  Parti  Ouvrier 
Socialiste  Revolutionnaire  " — one  of  the  most  important 
French  Socialist  parties  —  which  has  for  its  aim  a 
Communist  society  where  the  individual  will  be  com- 
pletely emancipated.  Direct  legislation  is  in  its  pro- 
gram merely  a  stepping  stone.^  Take,  as  proof  also,  the 
Socialists,  C.  de  Paepe  and  Rienzi,  with  their  ideal — 
and  the  ideal  is  naturally  the  aim  to  attain — of  a  society 
without  government,  without  power.*  Take  as  proof 
the  following  lines  of  G.  Renard : 

"  The  Socialists  tend  towards  the  integral  development  of 
the  individual,  towards  the  gradual  disappearance  of  all 
exterior  constraint,  towards  a  social  state  where  all  govern- 
ment  will  become  useless,  because  everyone  will  do  that 
which  he  ought  to  do,  without  other  masters  than  his  con- 
science and  his  reason.  Only  they  consider  that  to  attain 
this  ideal  a  long  solidarising  education  will  be  necessary,  and 
that  laws  are  still  necessary  for  an  indefinite  time ;  they  do 
not  at  all  expect  to  arrive  at  the  first  outset  at  a  perfect 
society;  they  limit  their  ambition  to  reach  one  stage  onwards 
in  the  endless  march  of  humanity."* 

This  objection  is  worthless,  for  if  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist or  CoUectivist-Anarchism  has  not  for  its  aim 
direct  legislation  it  would  be  necessary  to  reject  also 

*  A.  Veber,  Revue  Socialiste,  July.  1895. 

*  Cf.  Notre  Programme,  by  J.  Allemane. 

'  Rienzi  writes  :  "  Scientific  Socialism  is  content  to  surmount  the 
first  stage  of  the  route  at  the  end  of  which  it  sees  humanity  radiant 
....  and  afar,  quite  on  the  borders  of  the  horizon,  we  perceive 
the  sovereign  individual  of  the  Anarchists."     (P.  47,  op.  cit.) 

*  Petite  Repuhlique,  25  June,  1895. 
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bcm  Socialism  the  "  Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste  Revolu- 
ticnmaire  ",  C.  de  Paepe,  Rienzi,  G.  Renard,  and  many 
others.  Let  us  confess  that  this  logical  result  would 
be  absurd,  and  then  we  see  the  mistake  of  representing 
direct  legislation  as  the  aim  of  Socialism. 

Communist  or  CoUectivist-Anarchism  tends  towards 
organisation  of  work  "not  by  an  exterior  force,  but 
organised  of  itself",  as  we  read  in  La  Revolted 
"Anarchy",  for  De  Paepe — and  La  RivolU  repeats  it 
— "is  it  not  the  elimination  of  politics  by  social 
economics  of  governmental  organisation  by  industrial 
organisation?  In  Communist  and  CoUectivist-Anar- 
chism there  is  then  organisation,  certainly  diflferent  from 
the  organisation  imagined  by  another  doctrine  of  the 
same  order  of  Socialism,  but,  nevertheless,  organisation 
without  any  sanction  whatever  by  constituted  authority 
(police,  magistrates,  etc.). 

To  pretend  that  Communist  and  CoUectivist-Anar- 
chism does  not  admit  of  organisation  is  to  ascribe 
extraordinary  stupidity  to  those  who  have  formulated 
these  doctrines,  which  is  contradicted  from  the  first  by 
the  names  of  their  authors :  Kropotkine,  Proudhon, 
Reclus,  MerUno,  Malatesta,  Malato,  Grave,  R.  Mella, 
etc.  Who  speaks  of  society  speaks  of  association,  and 
of  agreement.  Where  there  is  agreement,  there  is 
inevitably  organisation.  The  human  mind  refuses  to 
conceive  an  unorganised  society,  where  all  would  go 
higgledy-piggledy.  Such  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  Com- 
munist and  Collectivist-Anarchists,  for  they  speak  of 
"free  federation"  of  the  "  producers  freely  associated",' 
of  "autonomous  groups",  eidsting  in  the  Anarchist  state. 
If  there  are  groups,  there  is  necessarily  association, 
consequently  agreement  and  fraternal  organisation.  It 
is  free,  that  is  all.  We  would  remark  again,  that  what 
we  state  is  the  theories ;  this  is  not  the  place  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  organisation  is  Utopian. 

Anarchistic-Communism  so  much  desires  organisation 
that  for  S.  Merlino  "it  is  the  very  soul,  the  essence 

*  V Anarchic,  by  A.  Ranc,  an  extract  from  VencyUopidie  GeneraUt 
published  in  the  literary  supplement  of  La  Revolts,  vol.  i,  p.  30. 

*  "  Cabamet  et  Labigand — Solution  de  la  Question  Sodale  par  le 
Communtsme-A  narchiste. ' ' 
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of  Anarchy  which  implies  organised  society  without 
authority  ".^  In  the  chapter  **  Authority  and  Organisa- 
tion "  in  La  Sociite  Future,*  Jean  Grave  shows  that 
Communist-Anarchism  demands  organisation,  "  accord 
which  is  formed  in  virtue  of  their  interests  between 
individuals  grouped  together  for  one  common  work". 
In  his  Nuova  Utopia,  Ricardo"  Mella  proves  this  same 
desire  for  organisation.' 

Read  "Anarchy"/  by  Malatesta;  the  "Philosophy 
of  Anarchism  ",•  by  A.  R.  Parsons;  the  Conquetedu  Pain, 
by  P.  Kropotkine,  and  you  \!H11  see  clearly,  without 
possible  contradiction,  that  the  doctrines  of  Anarchistic- 
Communism  and  Collectivism  require  an  organisation. 
From  the  preceding  facts  results  the  existence  of 
organisation  in  CoUectivist  and  Commxmist-Anarchism. 

>  Necessity  et  Bases  d*une  entente,  p.  7. 

'  P.  20I,  211. 

'  "  There  the  organisation  of  work  is  simple.  .  .  .  Different  asso- 
ciations devote  themselves  to  cultivation.  .  .  .  there  are  co-operative 
groups  more  in  harmony  with  the  necessary  division  of  labor. 
These  groups  form  part  of  the  great  federative  nucleus,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  conserve  and  encourage  the  solidarity  of  the  com- 
ponent elements.  ...  to  establish  and  fix  the  necessities  of  pro- 
duction, of  exchange  and  consumption.  .  .  .  These  federations 
(industrial)  are  immense,  and  extend  throughout  the  territory,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  agricultural  scientific  and  artistic 
Iterations.  ..."  (p.  213,  215,  and  following,  Segundo  Certamen 
Socialista,  1890). 

*  Cf.  p.  29  to  35.    English  edition. 

*  ••  We  know  by  experience  that  man  is  a  gr^arious  animal .... 
who  forms  co-operative  groups,  works  better  thus  than  alone. 
This  will  give  nse  to  the  formation  of  co-operative  communities, 
of  which  our  present  Trade  Unions  are  the  embryos.  Each  branch 
of  industry  will  have,  without  any  doubt  (in  Anarchistic  society), 
its  own  organisation,  regulation,  etc. ;  direct  methods  of  communi- 
cation will  be  established  between  each  member  of  every  branch  of 
industry  in  the  world,  and,  also,  equitable  relations  will  be  esta- 
blished with  all  the  other  branches no  large  central  power 

....   would  be  the  different  organisations  or  groups.    .    .  .  '* 
(P.  173.    Op.  cit.). 

«  Particularly  we  note :  "Free  agreement,  free  organisation  replaces 
this  costly  and  injurious  machine  (the  Government),  and  do  better." 
(P.  K.  quoted  as  a  model  organisation  the  Waterman's  Trade 
Association,  in  Holland.)  "  Let  us  remember,  also,  that  in  taking 
for  starting  point  the  needs  of  the  individual,  we  arrive  necessarily  at 
Communism  as  the  organisation  permitting  the  satisfaction  of  these 
n»wis.  .  .  .  Communism,  that  is  to  say  a  synthetic  view  of  con- 
sumption, production,  and  exchange,  and  an  organisation  corres- 
ponding to  this  synthetic  view,  become  thus.  .  .  .  The  very  fact 
of  having  touched  bourgeois  property  implies  already  the  necessity 
of  reorganising  all  economic  life  from  top  to  bottom."  {La  Conquite 
du  Pain,  p.  175,  243,  244,  264). 
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Consequently,  from  this  demonstration  the  assertion 
that  these  doctrines  do  not  desire  organisation  is  false 
and  without  foundation ;  and  consequently  the  objection 
drawn  from  this  assertion  is  erroneous.  On  this  head, 
therefore,  Communist  and  CoUectivist-Anarchism  cannot 
be  excluded  from  Socialism. 

The  objection  is  vain  that  "Socialism  diflfers  from 
Anarchy  by  the  leading  fact  that  Socialism  desires  laws 
and  that  Anarchy  rejects  even  bonds  or  treaties  ".^ 

This  assertion  is  erroneous;  Communist  or  CoUec- 
tivist  Anarchism  does  not  in  the  least  diflfer  from 
Socialism  on  this  point.  Far  from  rejecting  treaties, 
the  Communist  or  CoUectivist-Anarchist  doctrines 
demand  them  imperiously.  These  laws  are  without 
physical  sanction,  without  coercive  obligation;  they 
are  voluntarily  observed,  without  any  material  con- 
straint whatever  obliging  any  one  to  submit  to  them. 
"  Anarchy ",  writes  A.  Ranc,  " ....  is  contract 
substituted  for  sovereignty,  arbitrage  in  place  of  judicial 

power It  is  citizens  contracting  freely,  not 

with  the  Government  but  between  themselves "• 

"  In  place  of  authoritative  organisation,"  we  read  in  the 
ManifesU  AnarchisUf^  *^  the  Anarchists  propose  to  sub- 
stitute voluntary  organisation,  fre^  contract  formed  spon- 
taneously and  perpetually  dissolvable^  binding  tnen  only  by 
common  interests^  by  reciprocity  conveniences^  of  affinities  and  of 
sympathies''  If  in  the  SocietS  Future  by  Jean  Grave  we 
peruse  L'Autonomie  selon  la  Science  (Autonomy  according 
to  Science)  we  see  quickly  that  the  Communist-Anar- 
chist doctrine  demands  contract,  also  laws,  not  laws 
such  as  those  known  by  the  authoritarians,  but  **  social 
laws  having  no  other  authority  than  natural  laws, 
explaining  the  relations  between  individuals  and  not 
ruling  them".  How  many  other  passages  we  might 
quote,  signed  by  Malatesta,  R.  Mella,  Parsons,  and 
others  which  all  literally  or  implicitly  affirm  the  same 
idea  of  contract,  of  law  without  coercive  sanction ! 

» A.  Veber,  L.C. 

^Encyclofedie  Generale. 

'It  is  due  to  Emile  Gautier,  and  dated  1882.  It  was  edited  by 
the  Anarchist  propaganda  group  of  Paris.  It  was  re-edited  later  by 
a  group  at  Bourges  and  a  new  group  of  Paris. 
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There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  where  there  is 
society  there  must  be  contract,  either  tacit  or  expressed. 
As  soon  as  there  are  only  two  people  living  together, 
ine\'itably  agreement  or  contract  arises  between  them. 
Collectivist  or  Communist-Anarchism  admits,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  groups ;  it  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  contract  between  the  groups,  and  con- 
tract between  the  individuals  in  the  groups.  In  all 
society  it  is  so,  and  it  cannot  but  be  so.  In  Anarchistic 
society  this  contract  is  spontaneously  formed  ;  it  is  free, 
perpetually  dissolvable.  No  material  force  intervenes 
to  oblige  the  formation  of  the  contract,  or  to  maintain 
the  contract  when  formed.  From  the  fact  that  CoUec- 
tivist-Communist- Anarchism  desires  contract,  it  results 
that  these  doctrines  do  not  differ  at  all  in  principle  on 
this  point  from  the  genus  Socialism,  and  that  the  objec- 
tion falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  groundless,  and  we  cannot 
base  upon  it  the  right  to  exclude  the  Communistic  and 
Collectivist-Anarchistic  doctrines  from  Socialism. 

It  is  useless  to  object  that  "  Anarchy  is  incompatible 
with  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production  ".^  If 
the  Social  Democrats  assert  this  incompatibility,  the 
Communist- Anarchists  deny  it ;  indeed,  they  assert  that 
there  is  complete  accord  between  Communism  and 
Anarchism.  It  does  not  concern  us  to  examine  these 
pretensions  from  one  or  the  other  party,  to  determine 
who  is  right,  to  know  whether  there  be  antagonism 
between  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production 
and  the  acratic  form  of  society.  This  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  aim  of  this  study,  which  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Communist  or  Collectivist- 
Anarchistic  doctrines  are  Socialistic.  If  there  is  no 
incompatibility,  this  objection  falls  of  itself.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Social  Democrats  are  right,  it  follows  that 
individuals  cannot  exist  who  are  at  the  same  time 
Anarchists  and  Communists.  They  must  choose  either 
for  Communism  or  for  Anarchism.  This  choice  is 
known,  for  **  above  all,  they  wish  the  abolition  of  private 
property*'.'  Therefore,  should  this  incompatibility  exist, 

1  Riunion  de  St.  Gall  (Meeting  at  St.  Gall).  1887. 
'  S.  Merlino,  op.  cit.    The  entire  works  of  Kropotkine,  Grave, 
Malatesta,  etc.,  prove  this. 
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it  would  not  exclude  them  from  Socialism,  but  from 
Anarchism.^ 

To  recapitulate :  of  the  several  objections  raised  to 
oppose  the  classification  of  Anarchistic  Communism  or 
Collectivism  under  Socialism  none  hold  good,  none  are 
valid  when  impartially  analysed.  In  their  essence  the 
doctrines  of  all  Socialistic  schools — including  Anarchistic 
Communism  and  Collectivism — resemble  one  another. 
All  have  this  point  in  common :  the  socialisation  of  the 
means  of  production. 

Indeed,  with  Le  Frangais^  we  might  say:  "The 
political  and  economic  criticisms  and  demands  of  the 
Anarchists  on  present  society  do  not  differ  either  in 
form  or  in  substance  from  those  of  the  Socialists  "  of 
other  schools.  Whoever  would  read  the  literature 
of  all  the .  Socialist  schools,  in  all  countries,  would 
quickly  perceive  this  analogy,  this  identity  on  many 
points.* 

With  all  there  is  the  same  criticism  of  the  system  of 
actual  society  and  the  conception  of  a  new  social  system ; 
the  tactics  to  attain  it  alone  diflfering,  according  to  the 
different  Socialist  fractions,  and  according  to  race. 
Again,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  differences  lie 
principally  in  the  tactics,  and  those  which  exist  between 
the  various  new  social  systems  conceived  are  insignifi- 
cant, even  when  we  take  the  ideal  of  the  Social 
Democrats  like  Rienzi,  the  Reformist- Socialist  like  G. 
Renard,  and  the  ideal  of  Kropotkine  and  Mal^testa. 
The  differentiation  lies  in  the  immediate  substitution  of 
the  principle  of  liberty  for  the  principle  of  authority 
(Kropotkine,  Malatesta)  in  place  of  its  progressive  sub- 
stitution (Rienzi,  Renard).  This  difference  is  then 
relatively  very  small,  and,  if  we  eliminate  the  factor 
Time,  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Repeatedly  there  is  such  analogy  between  their 
doctrines  that,  were  it  not  for  the  signatiure,  we  should 

^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  B.  Tncker,  the  Individualist- Anarchist, 
<lemes  to  Communists  the  right  to  call  themselves  logically 
Anarchists-  Domela  ^ieuwenhuis  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
Social  Democrats,  by  their  assertion,  arrive  at  the  same  result. 

'  The  authors  who  have  stated  this  analogy  are  numeious.  Cf. 
J.  Garin.  op.  dt.,  p.  162  tt  passim. 
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say  we  were  reading  Kropotkine  or  Grave,  instead  of 
Guesde,  Lafargue,  or  F.  Engels. 

"  We  wish  for  a  society  ....  in  which  the  notion  of  indi- 
vidual interest  shall  not  be  suppressed,  but  where  the 
individual  interest  and  the  collective  interest  shall  be  so  well 
solidarised  that  each,  in  pursuing  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
needs,  shall  find  himself  working  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  his  fellows." 

The  author  of  these  lines  is  Jules  Guesde.^  In  how 
many  a  part  of  La  Conquite  du  Pain,  of  Anarchy,  of 
La  SociitS  Mourante  et  r Anarchic,  one  could  find  the 
same  idea,  expressed  in  almost  the  same  terms. 

"  In  a  Communist  society  there  will  be  no  privileged  class, 
there  will  be  only  workers,  men  having  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  duties,  consequently  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
State,  because  there  will  be  no  class  to  defend.  Each  will 
defend  himself  because  all  will  be  equal  and,  I  add,  because 
no  one  will  have  any  interest  in  injuring  another.  .  .  .  The 
only  business  (metier)  of  the  Future  will  be  that  of  the 
mechaniciea,  everyone  will  be  able  to  pass,  one  after 
another,  through  all  employments,  and  that  to  the  great 
advantage  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  development." 

Were  it  not  for  the  form,  we  would  say  these  were 
the  words  of  Kropotkine.  They  come  from  the  lips  of 
Paul  Lafargue.' 

"  We  now  rapidly  approach  a  degree  of  development  in 
production,  where  the  existence  of  these  classes  not  only 
ceases  to  be  a  necessity,  but  constitutes  a  positive  obstacle 
to  production.  These  classes  will  disappear  inevitably  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  have  formerly  arisen.  With  them  the 
State  will  equally  disappear.  Society  will  organise  produc- 
tion anew  on  the  bases  of  &ee  association  and  equality 
among  the  producers,  and  will  relegate  the  machinery  of  the 
State  to  the  place  most  suitable  for  it :  the  Archeological 
museum,  by  the  side  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  hatchet 
of  bronze." 

**  The  abolition  of  the  State,  this  is  the  task  imposed  on 
the  revolutionist.  ...  He  has  on  his  side  all  the  evolution 
of  humanity,  which  obliges  us  at  this  historic  moment  to 
free  ourselves  &om  a  form  of  association,  rendered,  perhaps, 
necessary  by  the  ignorance  of  past  times,  but  become  hence- 
forth hostile  to  all  further  progress." 

In  these  two  quotations  there  is  the  same  thought, 

^  Le  ColUctivisme  au  Palais  Bourbon,  p.  14. 

'  L  Communisme  9t  V Evolution  konomiquCt  p.  27,  31. 
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and  the  former  is  by  F.  Engels,*  the  latter  by  P. 
Kropotkme.' 

How  many  other  passages  we  could  bring  to  support 
this  thesis :  the  analogy  if  not  identity  between  the 
doctrines  of  Commimist  or  CoUectivist  Anarchism  and 
other  Socialist  doctrines. 

Again  these  few  lines  taken  from  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  Le  Socidisnu  ei  Us  itudiants  (Socialism  and  the 
students):  *'The  individual  is  the  essential  element, and 
all  that  should  be  done  should  only  be  to  develope  him 
still  more  widely  in  every  direction,  at  the  cost  of  all 
authority."  Were  not  the  form  concise  and  dry,  we 
should  believe  we  were  reading  from  Sebastian  Faure, 
and  in  several  passages  of  La  DouUur  Universelle  (The 
Universal  Pain)  we  find  the  same  idea. 

It  results  from  all  these  proofs  and  from  this  argu- 
mentation that  CoUectivist  or  Communist- Anarchism 
is  rationally  of  the  genus  Socialism.  The  Communist 
and  CoUectivist- Anarchists  are  therefore  Socialists. 

This  demonstration,  historic  as  well  as  rational,  wiU 
displease  doubtless  many  Socialist- Anarchists  or  others. 
It  wiU,  perhaps,  please  many  enemies  of  Socialism  who, 
endeavoring  to  see  merely  violence  in  Anarchism,  wiU 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  taunt  Socialism  in  general,  thanks 
to  its  relation  to  Anarchistic- Socialism.  Our  desire  is  to 
say  always  that  which  we  judge  to  be  the  truth,  without 
troubUng  ourselves  as  to  the  consequences.  We  have 
sought  the  truth  in  this  matter;  we  believe  we  have 
found  it  and  we  have  declared  it,  regardless  of  the 
compromises  raised  by  poUtical  interests,  of  the  denials 
or  assertions  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  many  a  time 
occasion  argumentations  which  are  frivolous  and  painful 
attempts  to  falsify  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that 
historically  and  rationaUy  CoUectivist  and  Communist- 
Anarchism  are  fractions  of  SociaUsm,  in  the  same  sense 

'^D$  I'Origint  d$  la  FamUle,  de  la  ProprieU  et  de  VEtat.  In  the 
preface  of  Internationales  aus  dem  Volkstaat,  F.  Engels  writes  that  he 
onds  the  name  of  Social  Democrat  unsuitable  for  a  party  "  whose 
pr(^pramme  of  economics  is  not  only  completely  Socialist,  but 
oirectly  Communist,  and  whose  final  political  aim  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  State  equally  with  that  of  democracy."  Quoted  by 
iXnnela  Nieuwenhuis  in  Le  Socialisme  en  Danger,  p.  27,  28. 
» Etude  sur  la  Revolution,    Quoted  by  D.  Nieuwenhuis,  op.  dt. 
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as  Social  Democracy,  Authoritarian-Communism,  Colin- 
sian-Collectivism,  etc.  The  truth  is  that  politically 
there  are  Communists  and  Collectivists  who  are  Anar- 
chists. Economically  there  are  Anarchists  who  are 
Communists,  and  others  who  are  Collectivists,  all  being 
Socialists. 

Socialism  is  a  system  which  includes  varieties 
of  opinion,  just  as  Christianity  includes  various 
schools.  The  varieties  of  Socialism  are  really  divided 
more  by  apparent  difierences  in  the  language  than  by 
real  differences.  There  is  more  logomachy  than  real 
contradiction  in  the  different  opinions  leading  to  an 
identical  ideal.  Certainly  if  we  consider  the  extremists 
of  the  doctrine — ^for  instance,  in  the  political  plane  a 
fanatic  Anarchist  and  a  bigoted  authoritarian — we'  per- 
ceive a  dissimilarity  which  h  priori  seems  fundamental. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  regard  all  the  series  pro- 
gressively from  the  most  ardent  libertarian  to  the  most 
impassioned  authoritarian,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
establish  a  line  of  demarcation,  to  differentiate  with 
precision  two  unities  following  one  another  in  the 
series.  All  classifications  are  artificially  made  by  man 
to  aid  him  in  his  study  of  phenomena,  but  in  reality  in 
nature  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  Natura  non  fecit  saltus  is 
a  truth  as  much  in  sociology  as  in  natural  history. 

From  the  fact  that  in  Socialism  there  cannot,  and  do 
not,  exist  impassable  boundaries  between  the  schools,  it 
results  that  these  schools  continually  evolve  and  modify 
one  another.  The  adepts  are  transformed  from  authori- 
tarianism to  Anarchism  and  vice  versd.  From  this  the 
philosopher  testifies  that  in  all  Socialism — of  whatever 
school — all  might  march  in  accord,  united  in  the  assault 
upon  present  society,  which  they  deem  to  be  based 
upon  a  bad  system.  The  student  of  life  may  know 
also  that  they  will  not  do  this  because  they  are — men, 

A.  Hamon. 
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Thb  battle  of  Adowa  is  Italy's  Waterloo.  Many  thou- 
sands of  families  mourn  over  the  death  of  sons,  brothers 
and  husbands,  and  the  Italian  nation,  horror-struck, 
finally  opens  her  eyes  to  discover  to  what  dismal  abyss 
the  political  ambition  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men  have 
led  her.  But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  such  a  severe,  such  a 
torible  lesson  was  necessary  to  teach  a  highly  intel- 
lectual race  what  every  sincere  friend  of  that  unhappy 
country  foresaw  and  predicted  long  ago. 

Political  leaders  of  the  military  type  never  gain  wis- 
dom from  history,  and  a  certain  amovmt  of  dishonesty 
hires  them  to  play  the  dangerous  game  of  war,  which, 
even  if  a  temporary  success  follows,  must  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  country  that  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
ruled  by  vainglorious  nincompoops,  who  are  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  country  for  personal  ambition, 
and  to  squander  the  natural  wealth  of  a  people  on 
hopeless  enterprises.  The  sad  fate  of  Italy  is  further 
evidence  of  the  danger  which  lies  in  a  monarchical 
government,  where  the  freaks  of  an  unscrupulous 
minister  are  supported  by  the  king,  who  believes  he  can 
defend  his  rights  by  suppressing  and  silencing  the  voice 
of  his  people. 

The  majority  of  the  Italian  nation  is  Republican,  and 
Republican  Italy  is  opposed  to  foreign  military  expe- 
ditions, not  only  on  principle,  but  also  in  due  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  situation  of  the  peninsula. 
Republican  Italy  is  also  opposed  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  Italy's  misfortune,  a  work  of 
the  old  sly  fox  Bismarck,  who  used  Signer  Crispi  as  a 
tool  for  his  own  ends.  Crispi  was  neither  clever  enough 
to  see  through  Bismarck's  scheme,  nor  honest  enough  to 
repudiate  the  Chancellor's  overtures  on  the  grovmd  that 
an  alliance  with  Germany  could  in  no  way  benefit  the 
people  of  Italy. 

If  we  discard  the  possibility  that  Crispi  is  a  vain- 
glorious fool,  we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

(91) 
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he  is  a  criminal  and  a  traitor  to  his  country.  There 
was  no  lack  of  warnings  against  persevering  in  an 
almost  childish  policy,  which  was  based  on  an  unnatural 
alliance. 

Italy,  by  entering  into  this  alliance,  at  once  alienated 
her  naturj^l  and  most  powerful  ally,  France,  and  the 
financial  world  soon  showed  its  displeasure  by  an 
unanimous  vote,  an  unmistakeable  danger-signal.  Italian 
Rentes  (the  Government  stock)  receded  rapidly  in  value, 
although  Italy  paid  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  silver 
loans.  It  reached  the  low  level  of  25  imder  par,  a  fact 
which  should  at  once  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
a  fact  which  any  intelligent  politician  would  have  taken 
as  a  warning,  but  which  had  no  eflfect  on  Signor  Crispi, 
who  continued  to  sap  the  resources  of  the  country  in  a 
most  scandalous  way. 

Italy  was  dependent  on  France  for  the  disposal  of  the 
bulk  of  her  natural  products,  especially  of  wine,  of  which 
at  the  time  of  the  break  France  imported  a  very  large 
quantity.  (The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into 
France  from  Spain  and  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  joined  by  Italy,  amounted  to  over 
250  million  gallons,  a  value  of  over  250  million  francs.) 
With  one  stroke  this  export  ceased,  as  France  in  self- 
defence  imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Italian  wines, 
and  bought  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  from  Spain. 
Then  financial  disasters  followed  one  another,  and  Ger- 
many was  not  even  able  to  raise  the  value  of  Italian 
stock,  which  never  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated booming  of  this  security  on  the  German  Stock 
Exchange.  Italy  has  to  pay  annually  an  enormous 
sum  to  foreign  bondholders,  and  as  the  State  coffers  are 
always  empty,  she  has  to  squeeze  it  out  of  rich  and 
poor  alike,  by  imposing  new  taxes  and  by  increasing  the 
old  to  an  almost  unbearable  extent. 

Italy  cannot  afford  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy 
like  any  of  the  greater  powers,  and  much  less  to  embark 
in  an  enterprise  in  Afirica,  which  is  of  all  military 
expeditions  on  the  Dark  Continent  the  largest,  most 
daring,  and  most  expensive  ever  made  by  any  nation 
Abyssinia  was  indeed  the  most  unfortunate  selection 
that  could  have  been  made,  and  the  voice  of  warning 
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went  forth  to  the  men  responsible  for  this  experiment 
from  the  start;  but  this  friendly  advice  was  treated 
with  contempt. 

Yet  the  terrible  failure  of  the  expedition  against 
Menelik  may  be  regarded  as  a  gain — as  misfortunes 
often  prove  to  be — ^if  it  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  and  honest  government  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  King  Umberto  is  a  superfluous  and  expensive 
piece  of  State  furniture ;  he  should  be  sent  to  London 
Hke  other  crowned  heads,  while  penal  servitude  for  Ufe 
would  be  the  proper  reward  for  Signor  Crispi,  who  by 
abusing  an  usurped  power  brought  ruin  upon  his 
omntry  for  selfish  motives. 

Our  cordial  sympathies  are  with  the  Italians,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  will  be  able  to  overcome  even  this 
unprecedented  disaster,  if  they  can  only  rid  the  country 
of  men  who,  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  true 
needs  of  a  grand  nation,  strive  only  to  carry  out  their 
own  ambitious  designs. 

It  would  be  idle  to  blame  the  gallant  general  who  did 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  orders  received  from  Rome, 
because  the  responsibility  rests  entirely  with  Crispi  and 
Hs  patron  King  Umberto. .  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Italian  people  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  A  contemporary  quite  correctly  remarks  that  the 
Protectorate,  or  even  the  possession  of  Abyssinia,  would 
prove  a  white  elephant.  It  would  drain  the  enfeebled 
Gangdom  of  its  dwindling  resources  and  drag  it  down  to 
the  level  of  Spain. 

The  Italians  look  to  the  Marquis  de  Rudini  as  to 
their  savior.  He,  as  well  as  some  honest  members  of 
the  Crispi  cabinet,  is,  and  has  always  been,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  adventurous  poUcy  sanctioned  by  King 
Umberto,  who  apparently  has  the  spectre  "  prestige  ", 
not  the  welfare  of  his  country,  at  heart. 

The  battle  of  Adowa  must  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  modern  Italy.  The  most  rigorous  economy, 
iiidustrial  and  agricultural  development,  and  first  of  all 
the  reduction  of  the  standing  army  to  the  third  part  of 
Its  present  status,  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  save  the 
oountry.  Far-reaching  reforms  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  administration  will  follow.    The  natural  resources 
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of  Italy  are  very  great.  The  sunny  slopes  and  valleys 
can  produce  a  quantity  of  wine,  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  of  France ;  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the 
quality  should  not  by  strenuous  edbrts  reach  the 
standard  of  French  common  wines,  the  average  value  of 
which  exceeds  750  millions  of  Francs  per  annum.  The 
habits  of  the  Italians  are  frugal,  and  all  the  conditions 
for  a  great  prosperity  are  at  hand  as  soon  as  the  coimtry 
manages  to  discard  statesmen  of  the  Crispi  type,  who 
have  been  the  curse  of  Italy  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Kingdom. 

The  Triple-Alliance  fell  to  pieces  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Adowa,  and  Italy  will  do  well  to  seek  the 
friendship  of  France;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
insulting  attitude  of  Italy  adopted  by  Crispi  during  the 
last  decade,  will  not  be  denied  by  the  generous  Re- 
public. 

An  army  sufficient  to  maintain  order  in  the  land  is  all 
that  is  needed.  None  of  Italy's  neighbours  are  coveting 
any  part  of  its  territory,  and  a  close  friendship  with 
France  will  prevent  Austria,  the  quondam  enemy  of 
Italian  liberty,  from  indulging  in  unrealizable  desires. 
Nobody,  indeed,  wants  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Italy. 

We  may  confidently  hope  that  the  battle  of  Adowa 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Crispi  regime  will  be  a  good 
omen,  and  that  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will  dawn  for 
unfortunate  Italy. 

G.  E.  Macdonald. 
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Periodically  a  panic  seizes  the  English  nation  that, 
as  an  immediate  result,  calls  forth  restrictive  measures 
d  all  sorts,  which  frequentiy  increase  the  evil  which  it 
is  intended  to  cure.  The  cranks  who  are  continuously 
on  the  look  out  for  hidden  dangers,  create  them  in  their 
own  minds  if  necessary,  and  then  fight  against  the 
fata  morgana  with  an  enthusiasm  which  would  be  worthy 
of  a  higher  cause. 

In  all  these  cases  the  inconsistency  is  palpable,  and 
the  blunders  in  the  selection  of  remedies  most  astonish- 
ing. Hydrophobia  is  a  case  in  point.  The  disease  is 
without  any  doubt  nearly  related  to  tetanus ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  tetanus  produced  by  the  lesion  of  arteries.  As, 
amongst  other  causes,  these  tetanic  convulsions  are 
bduced  by  the  bite  of  dogs,  faddists  who  habitually 
dabble  in  questions  of  public  health  and  sanitary 
measures  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter, 
without  possessing  the  least  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
the  disease  and  of  its  development. 

Even  after  the  extensive  experimental  studies  insti- 
tuted by  Pasteur  and  others,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  true  nature  of  rabies,  that  is,  of  the 
essential  conditions  which  produce  tetanic  symptoms 
and  death  after  wounds  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  animals, 
or  otherwise.  This  would  seem  an  argument  against 
vivisection  as  carried  on  by  French  savants,  because  if 
in  cases  where  an  exceptionally  long  incubation  of  the 
virus  facilitates  observation  in  the  diflferent  stages,  the 
result  of  extensive  experiments  with  live  animals  proves 
to  be  nil,  we  cannot  expect  a  greater  success  from  the 
study  of  acute  cases,  where  the  symptoms  disappear 
spontaneously  under  the  introduction  of  new  conditions. 

Two  facts  connected  with  hydrophobia  tend  to  pro- 
duce erroneous  impressions  and  conclusions  every- 
where. One  is  that,  except  where  death  under  tetanic 
convulsions  occurs,  the  existence  of  the  malady  cannot 
be  certified,  and  all  statistics  oh  the  subject  are  un- 
(   95    ) 
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reliable.  The  other  misleading  fact  is,  that  the  bite  of 
a  rabid  animal  does  not  always  produce  rabies,  not' 
even  in  cases  where  the  virus  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  the  blood.  Thus  many  dogs  are  killed,  and 
declared  to  have  been  affected  with  hydrophobia,  which 
have  never  suflfered  from  this  disease.  It  is  very 
probable  that,  by  Pasteur's  inoculations  of  the  diluted 
virus,  rabies  is  sometimes  produced  in  men  in  those 
cases  where  no  absolute  proof  could  be  obtained  that 
the  dog  suffered  from  hydrophobia.  A  source  of  error 
is,  that  all  the  cases  in  which  hydrophobia  would  never 
have  developed  without  inoculation  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  are  reported  as  cures  to  the  credit  of  the 
system  of  inoculation,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  no  proof 
for  its  efficacy. 

I  have  fully  enquired  into  these  conditions,  and  will 
publish  the  results  as  soon  as  my  observations  are 
complete. 

The  periodical  increase  of  rabies  in  certain  districts, 
which  is  always  followed  by  a  diminution  of  reported 
cases,  no  matter  if  preventive  measures  are  taken  or 
not — no  matter  if  muzzling  orders  have  been  issued  or 
not — must  be  studied  most  carefully,  and  without  bias,  if 
we  desire  to  come  to  a  valid  conclusion  as  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  muzzling  of  dogs.  I  have,  after 
extensive  experiments  and  observations,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  for  one  important  reason  muzzling  is 
futile  as  a  preventive  measure.  That  is,  that  the  real 
propagators  of  rabies  are  not  dogs,  but  cats. 

There  are  thousands  of  cats  dying  of  rabies,  while 
one  dog  succumbs  to  the  disease ;  but  the  public  does 
not  suspect  rabies  in  cats  because  the  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia  in  cats  during  the  incubation  period,  and 
their  behavior  when  affected,  is  quite  different  from 
the  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  dogs.  The  rabid  cat 
does  not  bite  except  in  self  defence.  It  is  simply  con- 
sidered "queer",  and  when  it  dies  of  tetanic  convulsions 
nobody  suspects  the  nature  of  the  malady.  In  fact,  'sfe 
pay  little  attention  to  cats  dying  from  tetanus,  as  it  is 
such  a  common  occurrence ;  and  yet  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  is  death  from  hydrophobia. 

Under  these  circumstance  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
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stamp  oat  the  disease  by  muzzling  dogs.    The  spread  of 
hydrophobia  from  rabid  cats  to  man  is  insignificant  for 
the  reason   mentioned  above:    the  cat  does  not  bite 
unless    attacked.     But  for    this  very  reason  the  cat 
transfers    the   virus    principally   to    the    dog,  for  she 
bites  him  in  self-defence,  and  thus  occasionaUy  rabies, 
which  is  very  common  amongst  cats,  spreads  amongst 
dogs,  where  the  disease  develops  imder  new  symptoms. 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  muzzle  considerably 
increases  the  danger  of  the  virus  being  transmitted  from 
cats   to    dogs.     Many  dogs    are    natural    enemies    of 
strange  cats,  although  they  may  be   on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  cats  at  home,  and  even  with  neighbours 
of  the  feline  species.    The  dog  rushes  at  the  cat,  and,  if 
unmuzzled,  generally  kills  her  outright,  or,  at  any  rate, 
prevents  her  from  biting  him.     The  muzzle  does  not 
hinder  the  dog  in  his  rush   at   cats,  but  the  muzzle 
prevents  him  from  obtaining  a  firm  grip  at  the  first 
assault,  and  thus  gives  his  adversary  an  opportunity  of 
using  her  paws  and  teeth  in  self-defence.     By  biting 
right  and  left  at  the  dog's  ears  and  mouth,  the  rabid  cat 
transfers  the  virus  to  the  muzzled  dog.     An  intelligent 
dog,  especially  the  cat's  arch-enemy  the  bull  dog,  is  not 
deterred  by  the  bites,  but  tries  to  get  the  hind  feet  of 
pussy  into  his  mouth,  and  by  holding  the  feet  with  his 
teeth,  dashes  the  cat's  head  against  a  wall  or  a  tree. 
But  before  this  feat  is  accomplished,   the  virus  has 
entered  his  veins,  and  the  dog  succumbs  in  due  course. 
Had  he  been  without  a  muzzle,  the  rabid  cat  would  not 
have  had  a  chance  to  bite,  and  thus  the  transference 
of  hydrophobia  to  man   would   have  been  made  less 
probable. 

The  muzzling  of  dogs  is  futile  and  injurious  for 
another  reason.  The  dog  sufifering  from  the  developed 
disease,  notwithstanding  any  number  of  muzzling  orders, 
is  never  muzzled.  He  is  ill  at  home  at  the  feet  of  his 
naistress  or  master,  or  in  a  corner,  shivering  and  suffer- 
ijig.  He  does  not  bite  his  friends,  but  he  is  very 
restless,  and  spies  the  opportunity  when  the  house  door 
^pens.  Then  he  slips  out  unobserved ;  he  dashes  out 
^to  the  open  air,  and  never  returns.  On  his  wild 
<^urse  he  bites  strangers,   and    particularly  muzzled 
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dogs.  There  lies  the  danger.  The  rabid  dog  is  never 
muzzled ;  he  encounters  on  his  mad  career  a  muzzled 
or  unmuzzled  dog,  and  he  invariably  attacks  him.  If 
the  healthy  dog  is  unmuzzled  he  will  defend  himself, 
and  in  many  cases  prevent  the  rabid  animal  from  biting 
him.  If  muzzled  the  dog  cannot  defend  himself.  He 
is  bitten,  and  carries  the  disease  to  other  dogs  and 
perhaps  to  man.  Thus  the  muzzling  of  dogs  contributes 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  making  them  defence- 
less against  the  attacks  of  dogs  suffering  from  rabies, 
and  by  facilitating  the  transference  of  the  virus  from 
cats,  which,  are  the  real  propagators  of  the  disease. 

G.  Whitfield,  M.D. 
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Man  is  the  most  destructive  animal  in  existence.     He 
exterminates  and  devastates  ruthlessly,  urged  to  carnage 
and   pillage  by  greed,  or  necessity,  or  the  mere  pro- 
pensity  to  destroy.     Through   aeons  of   evolution — a 
slow,  wasteful,  and  often  cruel  process — Nature  pro- 
daces  a  species.    Equipped  with  a  cunning  brain  and  a 
large  measure  of  command  over  natural  forces,  Man  is 
able  to  extirpate  that  living  handiwork  in  the  space  of 
a    few    years.     He    rides  forth    breathing    slaughter, 
returns  with  a  score  of  buffalo  tongues  dangling  from 
his  saddle,  leaving  the  carcases  to  rot  upon  the  prairie. 
At  one  stage  of  his  history  he  kills  for  food ;  at  a  later 
period  he  destroys  in  sport.     It  is  long  before  he  learns 
to  preserve.    At  first  he  preserves  those  animals  and 
plants  that  furnish  him  with  food,  and  ultimately  he 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  spare  and  protect  every 
harmless  thing  which  inhabits  earth,  sea,  and  air.     But 
the    idea    of   protecting    beasts,    birds,   and    wayside 
flowers,  simply  for  the  delight  of  seeing  them  live  and 
grow,  appears  ludicrous  to  thousands  of  people  in  the 
country.   Before  men  cease  to  scathe,  they  must  marvel, 
admire,  and  investigate.     It   is  barbaric  apathy  and 
want  of  education  in  the  beautiful  that  causes  the  boy 
to  drag  a  thrush's  nest  from  the  blossoming  blackthorn, 
and  to  stamp  upon  the  four  potential  songsters  enclosed 
in  the  delicately-tinted  shells.     To  call  such  ignorance 
bestial  is  a  calumny  upon  brutes,  for  the  lowest  animals 
do  not  slay  without  reason. 

Anyone  accustomed  to  take  country  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns — provided  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  moderately  perceptive  pair  of  out-of-door 
eyes — cannot  fail  to  observe  a  gradual  extinction  of 
several  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  plants. 
It  is  three  years  since  he  saw  a  squirrel  in  the  fir 
plantation  bordering  the  road,  and  he  has  given  up 
hope  of  seeing  another  there.  Hares  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  that  tussocky  field ;  the  few  rabbits 
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that  remain  are  very  wary  and  seldom  seen.  The  filthy- 
drainings  from  the  farmyard  have  poisoned  the  trout 
that  once  sported  in  the  brook.  The  kingfisher  never 
visits  the  polluted  water ;  the  moorhens  have  migrated, 
and  only  a  few  lazy,  obese,  demoralised  rats,  driven 
from  the  rickyard,  remain  in  the  burrows  of  the  sleek, 
merry  brown  voles.  A  few  blackbirds  are  leftj  but 
every  lout's  muzzle-loader  is  pointed  at  them  if  they 
stay  in  the  locality  during  the  winter.  The  nightingale 
is  a  rare  visitant.  The  last  of  these  warblers  was 
stoned  from  the  Httle  belt  where  its  progenitors  loved 
and  reared  their  broods  from  spring  to  spring  in  days 
gone  by.  Rooks,  starlings,  and  sparrows,  ever  prolific 
and  hardy,  are  still  perchance  fairly  abundant;  but 
crows,  owls,  hawks,  corncrakes,  and  many  birds  once 
numerous  have  abandoned  their  former  haunts.  Where 
are  the  butterflies  that  used  to  flit  and  sun  their  lovely 
wings  along  the  hedgerow — the  peacocks,  the  small 
tortoiseshells,  the  red  admirals,  the  chequered  fritil- 
laries  ?  And,  search  where  you  will,  you  cannot  find  a 
single  remaining  primrose  or  violet.  Even  the  mallows 
and  stitchwort  are  disappearing  rapidly;  for  the  children 
going  home  from  school  tear  them  up  by  the  roots,  often 
casting  the  flowers  away  to  die  on  the  dusty  path.  In 
June  there  are  a  few  wild  roses  on  that  bush,  but  they 
are  plucked  in  bud,  and  if  one  or  two  survive  beyond 
reach,  and  ripen  to  seed,  the  berries  are  dragged  down 
with  a  hooked  stick  in  autumn,  and  torn  from  the 
branches.  Truly,  the  glory  hath  departed.  There  are 
the  sky,  elm  trees,  and  green  meads;  but  the  charm 
and  interest  of  beast  and  bird  and  fish  and  plant  life  no 
longer  assuage  and  rest  the  sad,  toil-worn  rambler  from 
the  city.  It  is  a  nondescript  region,  neither  town  nor 
country.  The  hand  of  the  vandal  has  left  its  hideous 
trace  everywhere.  Huge  characters  on  yeUow  boards, 
advertising  liver  pills  or  blood  mixtures,  aflfront  the  eye. 
Even  the  boles  of  the  trees  are  blotched  with  bills  that 
bring  dreary  reflections  upon  the  obscenity  of  communi- 
ties. These,  and  the  ghoulish  visage  of  Stumps,  going 
further  afield  to  filch  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  bullfinches 
for  Seven  Dials,  grimly  symbolise  corruption,  spoliation, 
and  death. 
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Now  against  this  it  may  be  argued  that  this  destruc- 
tion is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  inexorable  laws ;  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  evolution.  But  is  it  inevitable  ? 
I  believe  not.  Why  can  we  not  strive  to  teach  the 
Briti^  savage  that  it  is  better  not  to  molest,  decimate, 
min,  and  uproot?  By  all  means  let  us  have  the 
greatest  possible  liberty;  but  let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
anti-social  folk  do  not  get  an  imdue  share  of  it  till  they 
have  learned  consideration  for  others.  They  must  be 
taught  to  refrain  from  harrying  and  murdering  interest- 
ing wild  creatures,  and  from  tearing  up  beautiful 
flowers  and  ferns.  Man  is  forced  to  protect  the  fauna 
and  flora  against  man's  depredations.  Our  impassive 
mistress  Nature  may  be  trusted  to  destroy  with  stealth 
and  meditation,  and  only  in  certain  cases  is  it  impera- 
tive that  we  should  become  her  ally. 

I. 
It  can  be  proved  that  wild  animals,  if  unmolested, 
will  dwell  close  to  the  haimts  of  men.  Extensive 
encroachments  of  brick-and-mortar  upon  the  country 
drive  many  species  further  away ;  but  notwithstanding, 
many  quadrupeds  and  birds  often  survive  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  and  many  more  would  remain  if  every  man's 
hand  was  not  against  them.  For  example,  in  the 
London  parks,  where  supervision  is  exercised  over  the 
destructive  propensities  of  the  public,  song  birds 
frequently  nest.  There  is  a  magpie  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  rooks  build  among  the  trees  of  open  spaces.  The 
Serpentine  contains  many  kinds  of  fish.  Hyde  Park  is 
indeed  a  true  rus  in  urbe.  Owls,  by  reason  of  their 
nocturnal  habits,  escape  the  dangers  of  the  daytime, 
and  they  are  still  fairly  common  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Metropolis.  I  have  seen  an  owl  within  five  miles  of 
Marble  Arch ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  birds 
venture  within  the  suburbs  at  night,  in  quest  of  the 
mice  with  which  London  swarms.  Owing  to  zealous 
preservation  for  purposes  of  sport,  hares,  partridges, 
and  pheasants  can  be  seen  in  some  districts  within  a 
seven  mile  radius  of  Hyde  Park.  Twenty  blackbirds 
have  been  counted  at  one  time  on  a  lawn  at  Stockwell, 
and  during  a  hard  frost  a  woodcock  was  caught  in  this 
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same  garden.  Crepuscular  and  nocturnal  animals  avoid 
the  molestation  to  which  the  day  species  are  exposed. 
Thus,  foxes,  otters,  badgers,  rabbits,  bats,  owls  and 
night-jars  are  frequently  much  nearer  to  towns  than  the 
ordinary  townsman  suspects.  Foxes  and  hares  are 
occasionally  hunted  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
Metropolis.  Badgers  are  rarely  found  now  within 
twenty  miles  of  London.  But  otters  frequent  the 
Thames  and  other  streams ;  and  in  recent  years  three 
have  been  killed  at  Harlingham  Weir,  two  at  East 
Molesey,  close  to  Hampton  Court,  and  one  at  Thames 
Ditton.*  The  Cockney  wljo  goes  down  to  "  'appy 
'Amp ton  "  would  not  know  an  otter  from  a  black  cat  if 
he  saw  one.  Yet  the  otter,  the  wildest  and  shyest  of 
English  mammals,  survives  and  breeds  almost  within 
sound  of  Big  Ben. 

Close  to  Crediton,  within  half-a-mile  of  this  town  of 
nearly  5,000  inhabitants,  there  is  a  "clam"  or  foot- 
bridge over  a  shallow  river.  Under  this  clam  is  an 
otter's  holt  whence  these  cunning  creatures  are  often 
driven  by  terriers  when  the  otter-hunters  are  out.  A 
thousand  persons  would  cross  the  bridge  without 
dreaming  that  they  were  within  a  yard  of  one  of  our 
biggest  amphibians.  If  the  wariest  of  English  quadru- 
peds will  take  up  an  abode  within  the  very  sound  of 
human  voices,  it  shows  that  the  mere  proximity  to  men 
and  their  dwellings  is  not  dreaded  by  wild  animals. 
But  if  brutes  and  birds  are  repeatedly  disturbed, 
scared,  and  shot  at,  they  take  alarm,  and  soon  change 
their  quarters.  Young  and  unsophisticated  beasts, 
which  have  not  learned  to  suspect  and  fear  men,  will 
often  permit  you  to  approach  almost  within  touch  of 
them.  Even  on  a  game  preserve,  where  the  gun  has 
been  used  for  generations,  I  have  often  crept  within 
two  yards  of  young  rabbits.  Excepting  a  curious 
twitching  of  the  nostrils  and  an  up-pricking  of  the 
ears,  the  engaging  little  coneys  have  surveyed  me 
fearlessly  so  long  as  I  choose  to  remain  still.  Sneeze,  or 
move  an  arm  suddenly,  and  they  show  you  their  scuts 
and  pop  into  their  burrows.     But  they  will  venture  out 

»  See  Jefiferies,  "  Life  of  the  Fields,"  pp.  124,  125,  126. 
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again  in  five  minutes  if  you  are  motionless  and  noiseless. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  coverts  echo  with  the 
r^rts  of  breechloaders,  every  yoimg  furred  and 
fisathered  creature  will  be  alert,  mistrustful,  and  crafty. 
If  the  rabbit  burrows  are  much  "foiled"  with  the 
smell  of  ferrets,  the  occupants  will  quit  for  a  safer 
harborage. 

Here  I  must  put  in  a  good  word  for  sport,  for  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  it  is  to  sport  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  several  examples  of  our  fauna.  It  is 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gamekeeper  is  account- 
able for  the  scarcity  of  certain  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
and  the  extinction  of  others  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. I  have  known  several  gamekeepers,  some  in- 
telligent, some  otherwise;  but  I  have  rarely  met  any 
with  much  sympathy  for  those  who  simply  wish  to 
admire  and  study  wild  life.  "  Velveteens  "  is  never  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about 
"vermin  ",  hawks,  crows,  magpies,  jays,  foxes,  weasels, 
and  the  like;  but  he  hates  them  aU,  and  is  a  sworn 
enemy  to  them.  The  idea  of  sparing  any  kind  of 
"vermin",  because  it  is  beautiful  or  interesting,  he 
scouts  as  a  symptom  of  lunacy.  He  shoots  squirrels, 
because  they  nibble  the  tops  of  young  firs  in  new 
plantations ;  he  makes  raids  on  jackdaws,  because  they 
nest  in  rocks  or  sandbanks  sacred  to  rabbits,  and  he 
strangles  young  woodpeckers  on  the  nest,  because  they 
bore  holes  in  trees.  His  hand  deals  death  and  destruc- 
tion among  the  many  that  the  few,  the  pheasants, 
partridges,  woodcocks,  hares  and  rabbits,  may  increase. 
He  would  as  lief  shoot  your  favorite  tabby-cat  as  drink 
your  health  at  the  village  ibn.  I  know  him  of  old  for  a 
sly  murderer,  withal  interesting,  healthy,  full  of  quaint 
woodcraft  and  brute  lore.  Yet,  as  Jefferies  points  out, 
the  quiet  of  preserved  woods  favors  the  multiplication 
of  squirrels  and  pigeons,  and  affords  harbor  to  a 
hundred  varieties  of  small  birds  which  breed  here  in 

safe   seclusion.      Keepers,  as    a    rule,    do    not  waste 

ammunition    upon    blackbirds,    thrushes,  nightingales, 

and  finches. 
But  to  hunting,  more  than  to  shooting,  we  owe  the 

preservation   of   several    of   our   noblest  quadrupeds. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  chase,  the  red  deer  of  the  West  of 
England  would  h^ve  been  entirely  destroyed  years  ago. 
It  is  only  the  hunting  sentiment  that  stays  the  farmer 
who  is  tempted  to  shoot  every  deer  that  he  sees  on  his 
land.  So  with  foxes  and  otters  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  hounds  are  kept  to  hunt  them.  They 
are  preserved  for  one  purpose,  and  hunting  never 
seriously  diminishes  their  number. 

The  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  was  an  excellent 
measure;  but  it  needs  modification.  In  districts  where 
certain  varieties  of  birds  are  scarce,  the  Act  should  be 
enforced  for  a  longer  period,  and  in  some  localities  it 
would  be  well  to  afford  protection  to  one  or  two  kinds 
throughout  the  whole  year.  Suasion  seems  powerless 
to  restrain  many  persons  from  shooting  scarce  birds 
during  the  winter  months.  The  mania  for  setting  up 
specimens  in  glass  cases  leads  to  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  rara  aves  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  in  time  of  prolonged  frost  it  is  shocking  to  read  the 
list  of  uncommon  birds  that  are  shot  for  the  taxidermist. 
In  England  eagles  are  extinct,  and  they  are  becoming 
scarcer  every  year  in  Scotland.  Buzzards,  falcons, 
merlins,  horned  owls,  choughs  and  ravens  are  rare :  the 
two  latter  are  almost  extinct.  But  all  these  British 
birds  would  return  to  their  former  haunts  in  the  course 
of  years,  if  gamekeepers  and  others  could  be  induced  to 
spare  the  occasional  visitants  and  permit  them  to  breed. 
It  is  grossly  unjust  that  so  many  handsome  and  useful 
birds  should  be  sacrificed  at  the  whim  of  that  small 
part  of  the  community  owning  pheasant-preserves. 

The  wholesale  shooting  of  gulls  along  our  coasts 
should  be  checked.  Gulls  do  excellent  scavenging 
work,  besides  lending  beauty  to  seascapes.  Yet  these 
grand  birds  are  "potted"  by  himdreds  of  gunners  on 
every  sea  board  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  not  edible, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  destruction.  Herons, 
by  reason  of  the  big  mark  which  they  offer  to  a  man 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  are  recklessly  shot  down  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  yearly  increasing 
trout-preservation  is  inimical  to  the  protection  of  those 
birds  that  prey  upon  fish.  Besides  "  the  lordly  heron", 
kingfishers,    moorhens,   grebes,    divers,    and    teal    are 
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thinned  down  in  order  that  trout  may  multiply.  Almost 
all  of  us  can  go  into  the  country,  at  some  time  of  the 
year,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  wild  creatures  in  their 
habitats.  But  only  a  few  are  able  to  subscribe  to  the 
trout  preservation  societies,  and  it  is  hard  that  a 
privileged  few  should  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
many.  I  do  not  write  with  any  prejudice  against 
shooting  or  fishing.  Provided  that  these  sports  do  not 
impinge  the  right  of  the  majority,  they  are  commend- 
able on  the  score  of  the  healthful  recreation  they  afiford 
to  thousands  of  persons. 

If  all  who  love  the  wild  things  of  the  coimtry  would 
strive  to  stimulate  a  taste  for  natural  history,  we  might 
in  time  arouse  the  lethargic  pubUc  mind  to  a  recognition 
of  the  advantages  of  preserving  our  fauna.  I  believe 
that  occasional  bright  and  instructive  lessons  or  lectures 
upon  English  quadrapeds,  birds,  and  fishes  would  create 
among  village  children  some  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
azdmals.  Many  children  know  more  about  elephants 
and  whales  than  they  know  of  the  habits  of  the  martins 
and  starlings  upon  the  cottage  roofs.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  foster  in  a  child  an  admiration  for  common  objects  of 
the  coimtry.  Teach  children  that  a  live,  singing  black- 
bird is  more  interesting  than  an  egg-shell  on  a  string. 
Arouse  their  wonder  and  curiosity,  and  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  they  will  grow  into  intelligent  preservers 
instead  of  ignorant  destroyers. 

II. 
A  great  deal  might  be  written  in  plea  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  plants.  One  of  the  sweetest  pleasures 
of  life — a  joy  that  grows  with  increase  of  years — is  a 
ramble  in  search  of  field-flowers.  It  never  palls.  The 
first  primrose  or  daffodil  of  spring  is  more  beauteous 
and  wondrous  every  budding  time.  But  like  many  of 
our  birds,  the  flowers  have  disappeared  from  the  banks 
and  copses  where  we  plucked  them  as  children.  A  few 
years  of  marauding,  to  stock  the  hawkers'  baskets  in 
London,  have  stripped  that  sward  of  snowdrops.  The 
^st  of  the  Lent  lilies  has  been  pulled  up  stalk  and 
bulb  from  the  wood  where  they  have  blossomed  for 
generations.    Each  year  we  have  to  go  further  from  the 
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towns  to  find  even  the  commoner  sorts  of  flowers. 
Primroses,  violets,  ferns,  and  foxgloves  have  been  up- 
rooted from  the  hedgerows,  catkins  dragged  from  the 
hazels,  blossoms  from  the  sloe-bush,  and  red  ivy  from 
the  side  of  the  ditch  and  the  stems  of  trees. 

Day  after  day,  from  February  to  the  end  of  March,  I 
have  seen  sackloads  of  daffodils  carried  away  from  two 
meadows  near  the  Teign  in  Devonshire.  They  still 
bloom  in  millions ;  but  how  long  will  they  survive  these 
annual  depredations?  Flowers  that  are  increased  by 
seed  alone  could  not  withstand  this  wholesale  robbery. 
The  quaint  fritillaries,  or  "snakes*  heads",  have,  through 
reckless  picking,  been  wholly  exterminated  in  several 
districts.  So  have  the  scarce  white  narcissus  and  many 
other  varieties.  Among  ferns  the  destruction  is  even 
greater.  The  osmunda,  once  abundant  in  the  West,  is 
now  scarce  and  local;  the  maidenhair  fern  is  never 
found  now  in  Devon,  and  the  asplenium,  ruta,  and  some 
other  kinds  are  becoming  rarer  yearly. 

A  large  trade  is  done  in  ferns.  The  London  news- 
papers contain  scores  of  advertisements  oflFering  forty 
fern  roots  for  one  shilling.  Wales,  the  Western 
Counties,  and  other  wild  districts  are  ransacked  by 
fern-hunters,  dealers,  or  collectors,  and  cartloads  of 
ferns  are  despatched  to  town  markets.  The  fern- 
dealer  laughs  at  notice-boards  warning  trespassers. 
Two  men  usually  work  the  business.  One  of  them 
keeps  watch  in  the  road,  with  the  cart,  while  his  com- 
panion rapidly  fills  a  sack  with  harts*  tongue,  poly- 
podium,  blechniun,  and  any  sort  that  he  can  grab. 
Imagine  this  process  continued  for  weeks  together, 
during  a  tour  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  you  can 
form  some  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  ferns  collected, 
Tons  of  holly  and  hundredweights  of  mistletoe  are 
also  obtained  by  this  method.  In  a  season  when  holly 
berries  w^re  scarce,  I  have  seen  firuitful  trees  almost 
denuded  of  branches  and  permanently  injured  by  this 
stripping. 

The  reckless  gathering  of  flowers  should  be  dis- 
couraged, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  they 
are  not  profuse.  Why  should  we  not  protect  the 
uncommon  plants  of  a  district  ?     In  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
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folk,  for  instance,  the  foxglove  is  extremely  rare,  and 
when  found  it  is  eagerly  plucked.  It  is  not  allowed 
a  chance  of  survival.  The  flowers  of  the  Gladwyn  Iris. 
<nie  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  order,  are  plucked  in 
the  srmimer,  and  in  ¥nnter  the  berries  are  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  as  they  sell  readily  at  a  time  when 
only  hothouse  blooms  are  obtainable  for  table  decora- 
tions. The  Thames  Conservators  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  aquatic  plants  bordering  the  river. 
Thousands  of  white  and  yellow  water-lilies  were  plucked 
every  summer,  and  in  some  of  the  reaches  they  have 
been  completely  exterminated.  Bulrushes,  always  sale- 
able in  the  towns,  have  also  disappeared  from  the  pools 
and  rivers  aroimd  London. 

When  England  is  broken  up  into  millions  of  red- 
brick tenements  and  potato  patches,  alternated  with 
chimneys  and  ash-heaps,  our  children's  children  will  not 
love  the  flowers  of  the  field.  The  life,  color,  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  country  will  have  departed ;  the 
trail  and  blight  of  an  ugly  commercialism  will  destroy 
every  vestige  of  wild  beauty.  Let  us  put  off"  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  possible,  if  it  must  needs  come.  Let  us 
cherish  every  bit  of  rural  loveliness  as  part  of  our 
natural  rights  and  as  a  most  valuable  possession. 

Geoffrey  Mortimer. 
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Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  more  extensively  reviewed 
in  special  articles. 


*KING    STORK    AND    KING    LOG.     A  Study  of  Modern 
Russia.    B^' Stepniak.  2  Vols.    '  London :  Dowfuy  and  Co.) 

Stepniak's  last  work  has  been  welcomed  by  the  numerous 
Mends  of  the  downtrodden  and  enslaved  Russian  people.  It 
should  tend  to  awake  the  sympathies  of  thousands  of 
cultured  men  and  women  in  this  country,  who,  with  Stepniak's 
Mends,  will  lament  the  sudden  death  of  the  magnanimous 
Russian  patriot,  the  courageous  defender  and  sincerest  friend 
of  the  people,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  its  oppressors. 
The  choice  of  the  title  "  King  Stork  and  King  Log  *'  seems  to 
be  most  unfortunate,  as  it  must  limit  the  sale  of  this  work 
very  considerably.  Nobody  would  suspect  under  this  title  an 
interesting  treatise  on  Russian  poUtics  and  Russian  tyranny. 

Stepniak  quite  correctly  points  out  that  English  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  Russia  grows  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Russian  Government  and  the  Russian  nation  are  two  things 
widely  apart,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the 
English  towards  the  former,  they  will  feel  nothing  but  pure 
human  sympathy  for  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  Empire. 
Stepniak  describes  the  present  condition  of  the  enslaved 
miUions  in  the  Tzar's  realm,  and  he  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Russians  will  be  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 

The  cruel  tyranny  of  the  ofl&cial  classes,  with  the  Tzar  at 
their  head,  the  wanton  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Stundists, 
and  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  criminal  system  of  Russian 
autocracy  are  described  in  vivid  colors  and  apparently  without 
exaggeration.  The  author  shows  that  the  entire  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Tzar,  and  he  tries  to  prove  that  no  improve- 
ment in  the  deplorable  conditions  can  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  The  more  interesting  part  of  Stepniak*s  work  is  to 
be  found  in  the  second  volume,  which  deals  with  administrative 
punishments  and  the  exile  to  Siberia  and  to  the  Arctic  zone. 
The  systematic  murder  of  those  persons  who  are  suspected 
of  taking  an  interest  in  the  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  the 
cruelties  committed  in  Russian  prisons,  are  vividly  described, 
and  the  work  must  be  considered  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  contemporary  literature  on  Russian  affairs. 

V. 
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THE  COMING  INDIVIDUALISM.   By  A.  Egmont  Hake 
and  O.  E.  Wesslan.    (Westminster :  Archibald  CotfstabU.) 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  well  known  Individualists,  and 
we  must  admit  that  they  defend  the  cause  of  Individualism 
as  against  Socialism  or  Collectivism  with  great  force  and 
ability.  No  doubt  they  are  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  The  decision  of  the  fight  between  the  adherents  of 
the  two  apparently  antagonistic  systems  of  political  economy 
wiD  rest  with  another  generation;  perhaps  the  two  are 
more  alike  in  aim  than  is  at  present  recognised,  and  will  at 
a  later  stage  work  hand  in  hand  towards  a  common  goal. 
Judging  from  past  experience  and  from  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  authors  predict  the  triumph  of  Indi- 
vidualism, no  matter  how  ideal  an  institution  the  perfect 
Communism  may  appear  to  the  Idealist.  Socialists  will  have 
to  contradict  by  practical  results  the  Individualist's  powerful 
argument  that  Socialism  is  an  impossibility  intrinsically. 

This  valuable  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  The  first 
two  deal  with  what  the  authors  call  "  the  modem  economic 
embroglio  "  and  with  the  foundations  of  political  economy, 
while  in  the  third  an  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  the 
errors  of  democracy.  Chapter  IV  is  an  attack  on  Socialism, 
which  is  described  as  a  "  dream  of  a  perfect  government  and 
perfect  people",  an  unrealisable  dream.  The  following 
chapters  deal  with  Free  Trade  and  Free  Competition  from 
the  Individualist's  standpoint.  The  treatise  on  the  "Free 
Trade  in  Drink "  and  in  "  Amusements "  are  remarkably 
convincing  and  free  from  prejudice.  We  may  not  agree  with 
the  authors  of  this  work  in  many  of  their  arguments,  but  we 
must  admire  the  clear  and  consistent  defence  of  the  cause 
of  individual  liberty.  R. 


THOUGHTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  AGES.  By 
William  Chatterton  Couplamd.  (London ;  Swan 
Sonnenschein  and  Co.) 

This  book  is  a  selection  of  extracts  from  the  religious 
literature  of  all  nations,  a  kind  of  sacred  Anthology  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Theologians,  Poets,  and  Philosophers 
of  all  ages.  The  author  in  his  preface  says  that  the  volume 
is  the  response  to  a  desire  expressed  by  representative 
members  of  the  South  Place  Ethical  Society  for  selection 
of  extracts  from  the  literature  of  nations  inspired  by  exalted 
thought  and  profound  feeling.  The  entire  absence  of  pre- 
judice or  bias  towards  any  of  the  Religions  of  the  world 
makes  this  book  very  valuable  and  interesting.    The  extracts 
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are  arranged  in  historical  order  and  begin  with  Egypt  and 
Confucianism;  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  follow.  The 
Christian  faith,  very  properly,  is  not  treated  as  a  uniform 
whole,  but  in  its  different  and  quite  distinct  phases.  We 
travel  from  primitive  and  mediaeval  Christianity  through 
German  and  English  Protestantism  to  Sectarianism  and 
Positivism,  nay,  further,  on  to  Atheism  and  Metaphysics. 

Confucius,  St.  Augustine,  Luther,  Goethe,  Kant,  Coombe, 
Wesley,  Schopenhauer,  Shelley,  Thomas  Paine,  and  the 
great  host  of  prominent  thinkers  and  dreamers  of  bygone 
centuries  find  a  place  in  this  Anthology.  This  work  is 
evidently  a  labor  of  love  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  evolution  of  ethics  and 
religious  sentiment.  S. 


ANIMALS'   RIGHTS.     By  Henry   S.   Salt.    London  and 
New  York  :  MacmiUan  and  Co. 

Only  in  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so- 
called  Christian  nations  have  commenced  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  animals,  and  the  defenders  of  the  new  creed  of 
Humanity  have  a  hard  fight  with  prejudice  to  establish  these 
rights.  They  encounter  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Biblist,  who  ignores  the  fact  that  Indian  religions  have  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  established  the  animals'  right. 

Henry  S.  Salt  is  one  of  those  humanitarian  reformers  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  a  wholesome  change  in 
the  deep-rooted  Jewish  Christian  theory  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  animals  have  been  created  solely  for  the  pleasure  of 
men,  we  are  justified  to  inflict  torture  and  sufifering  in  what- 
ever shape  or  form,  so  long  as  it  gives  us  pleasure  and 
enjoyment. 

.  The  author  in  this  neatly  printed  volume  first  of  all  points 
to  the  main  causes  of  the  denial  of  animals*  rights,  viz.,  the 
religious  notion  that  they  have  no  souls,  and  the  Cartesian 
theory  that  they  have  no  consciousness.  He  shows  the  fallacy 
of  these  contentions,  and  arrives  at  the  just  conclusion  that 
animals'  rights  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  or  antagonistic 
to  human  rights.  He  pleads  with  earnestness  and  fervor  for 
the  domestic  animals,  principally  for  the  beasts  of  burden, 
showing  how  we  trespass  upon  their  natural  rights  in  the 
most  scandalous  way. 

The  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  is  treated  in  a  separate 
chapter,  and  the  author,  thoroughly  consistent  to  a  principle, 
arrives  at  the  necessity  of  "  Vegetarianism  '*  as  the  only 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem.^    He  is  on  much  firmer  ground 
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wlieD  diacQssing  "sport,  the  amateor  butchery/*  the  true 
booae  of  which  is  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Salt  is  quite  ifUransigeant  when  dealing  with  vivisection, 
and  clearly  defines  the  lines  of  reform. 

If  the  cause  of  humanity  could  always  be  defended  by 
men  like  Henry  S.  Salt,  we  would  soon  note  a  remarkable 
progress  in  the  treatment  of  domestic  and  wild  animals,  and 
a  reasonable  limitation  of  ph3rsiological  experiments  on  live 
animals;  -but  unfortunately  the  movement  has  been  monopo- 
lised to  certain  extent  by  cranks  of  the  type  of  Anna  Kings- 
£ord  and  Edward  Maitland,  and  by  these  dreamers  or  semi- 
bmadcs  the  cause  has  been  much  injured. 

A  lucid  essay  on  "  Vivisection  in  America  *',  by  Dr.  Albert 
Leffingwell,  is  appended  to  Mr.  Salt's  instructive  treatise  on 
"Animals'  Rights". 

BIRDS   OF   PRAY.     By  W.  Stewart    Ross.      (London  i 
W.  Stewart  and  Co.) 

We  all  know  Saladin*s  pointed  pen,  his  sparkling  style  and 
ready  wit,  his  fearless  spirit  and  poetical  genius.  And  this  is 
bis  best  book.  It  is  a  crusade  against  the  priest,  not  of  the 
coarse  kind,  but  witty  and  inoffensive  to  the  broad-minded 
Christian,  and  amusing  and  instructive  to  the  Freethinker. 
Bat  in  orthodox  quarters  it  will  be  strictly  tabooed. 
Saladin^s  knowledge  of  history  is  admirable,  his  style  brilliant, 
sometimes  grotesque,  his  satire  refreshing  and  refined.  The 
author  delights  apparently  in  pulverising  idols,  and  does  not 
shrink  from  using  most  powerful  machinery  and  tools  for 
the  purpose.  His  poetical  vein  is  evident  in  all  his  writings, 
so  we  do  not  miss  it  in  the  "  Birds  of  Pray  ". 

"Not  peace  but  a  sword,"  "  Priestridden,"  **  The  Lord," 
and  "  Professional  Soul  Saving,"  are  a  few  of  the  twenty-five 
cliapters  of  this  book  which  will  appeal  to  special  audiences. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  "  Birds  of  Pray "  have  not 
passed  our  friend  Smith  the  Censor. 

S. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  STUDIES.    B^  James 

Thomson.     (London:    Bertram  DohcU   and    Ruves  and 

Turner.) 

The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  literature  are  due  to  Mr.  Bertram 

I>obell  for  issuing  these  papers  of  Thomson  in  a  handsome, 

^ell-printed  volume.    James  Thomson   was   an   admirable 

prose  writer,  as  well  as  poet,  and  his  literary  judgments  were 

sound  and  very  valuable  to  the  general  reader  and  the 
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student.  In  this  book  there  are  thirteen  studies  of  authors 
and  their  works,  and  in  each  one  of  them  new  light  is  shed 
upon  their  personality  and  art.  "  A  Strange  Book  **  deals 
with  "  Improvisations  from  the  Spirit ",  by  Garth  Wilkinson, 
of  whom  too  little  is  known.  Blake  is  another  somewhat 
neglected  genius  admired  of  Thomson;  and  his  essay 
upon  the  mystic's  poems  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
criticisms  that  has  been  passed  upon  this  poet.  In  the  study 
of  Rabelais,  Sir  Walter  Besant  is  justly  reproved  for  his 
hasty  conclusions  concerning  the  effect  which  the  great 
humorist-philosopher's  writings  exercised  upon  the  mind  of 
France.  John  Wilson,  the  burly  Scot,  is  excellently 
characterised ;  and  **  Notes  on  the  Genius  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing "  is  a  discriminating  testimony.  These  essays  represent 
some  of  Thomson's  best  work  in  criticism,  and  in  charm  of 
style  they  can  be  well  compared  to  his  '*  Essays  and 
Phantasies".  This  is  a  book  to  buy.  There  is  an  abiding 
quality  in  the  "Studies",  and  very  few  volumes  of  con- 
temporary belleS'Uttres  have  the  grace  and  acumen  of  this 
luminous  contribution  to  permanent  literature.  In  a  preface 
Mr.  Dobell  promises  a  collected  edition  of  Thomson's  prose- 
writings,  extending  to  four  volumes,  conditional  on  the 
success  of  the  "  Studies ".  It  will  be  strange  if  readers  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
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FRIEDRICH     NIETZSCHE. 


Lagging  behind  the  intellectual  movements  of  Europe 
in  philosophy  as  in  everything  else,  England  is  just  now 
banning  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 
A  little  while  ago  it  was  Ibsen  who,  after  being  well 
known  on  the  Continent  for  many  years,  was  treated  by 
the  English  as  if  he  had  just  b^un  his  Uterary  career ; 
while  still  later  Herr  Max  Nordau  whipped  our  sluggish 
Acuities  into  temporary  activity  by  the  promulgation  of 
a  thesis  that  was  new  only  for  the  English,  and  that 
had  already  gone  the  rounds  of  Continental  Uterature. 
Nordau  had  been  well  known  abroad  for  ten  years  or 
more  before  his  writings  caught  the  eye  of  the  great 
British  public;  and  now  it  is  Nietzsche  who,  eight 
years  after  he  ceased  writing,  is  to  have  a  complete 
translation  of  his  works  published  in  England.  Whether 
they  are  worth  publishing  in  English  or  any  other 
language  is  another  question;  the  fact  remains  that 
inne  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
Englishmen  are  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  writer  on  philosophy  who  had  a  large  following 
on  the  Continent,  niunbering  among  his  admirers  men 
of  such  imdoubted  ability  as  George  Brandes.  Of  the 
forthcoming  English  issue  the  eleventh  volume  has 
been  published  first,  containing  the  last  of  Nietzsche's 
writings — those  written  between  May  and  December, 
^888.    Shortly  after  the  latter  date  he  was  seized  with 

^  The  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  in  eleven  volumes.  Vol.  XI, 
containing  "The  Case  of  Wagner,"  "Nietzsche  Contra  Wagner," 
"The  Twilight  of  the  Idols,"  "The  Antichrist,"  translated  by 
Thomas  Common.    (Henry  and  Co.,  Limited,    los.  6d.  net.) 
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another  attack  of  the  insanity  that  had  previously  beset 
him ;  and  he  has  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  partly 
in  a  limatic  asylum,  and  partly  under  the  care  of  his 
relatives. 

Nordau  has  devoted  some  sixty  pages  of  his  "  De- 
generation "  to  a  criticism — or  rather  an  objurgation — 
of  Nietzsche.  So  long  as  Nordau  confines  himself  to 
analysing  Nietzsche's  pseudo-philosophy  and  pointing 
out  his  contradictions,  he  undoubtedly  scores  against  his 
victim;  but  Nordau  invariably  spoils  a  good  case  by 
pushing  it  to  an  absurd  extreme.  He  is  too  serious, 
too  irritable,  too  German  to  write  a  thoroughly  scientific 
book  on  modem  decadence.  Who  but  a  German,  for 
example,  could  take  Mr,  Oscar  Wilde's  delightful  para- 
doxes so  seriously  ?  Herr  Nordau  finds  fault  with  the 
paradox  that  nature  imitates  art,  and  that  until  the 
impressionists  began  to  paint  London  fogs  no  such 
phenomena  had  ever  been  observed  to  exist.  "  He 
asserts",  says  Herr  Nordau,  with  the  sob  of  noble 
indignation  choking  his  utterance,  ''he  asserts  that 
painters  have  changed  the  climate,  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  there  have  been  fogs  in  London  because  the 
impressionists  have  painted  fogs — a  statement  so  silly  as  to 
require  no  refutation T*  Only  a  German  can  attain  to  such 
heights  of  unconsciousness  and  exquisite  absurdity  ; 
and  it  is  not  from  minds  Uke  these  that  sane  sociology 
is  to  be  looked  for.  Nordau's  treatment  of  Nietzsche 
is  of  a  piece  with  his  general  treatment  of  modem 
writers.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
the  so-called  **  normal"  and  "abnormal"  elements  cross 
and  are  intermingled  in  all  things ;  and  his  absurd 
analysis  of  Nietzsche's  style  is  simply  an  evidence  of 
how  little  he  knows  of  literature  apart  from  a  few 
scientific  classifications.  It  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  take  Nordau's  formulae  of  ego-mania,  megalo- 
mania, echolalia,  and  the  rest,  and  apply  them  to 
artists  whom  we  all  recognise  as  sane,  as  well  as  to 
those  whom  we  agree  to  look  upon  as  insane.  Nordau, 
in  fact,  is  a  worse  monomaniac  and  ego-maniac  than 
nine-tenths  of  those  of  whom  he  treats  in  his  book; 
and  although  I  do  not  love  Nietzsche,  I  confess  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  his  verdict  upon  Nordau,  as  a  com- 
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plement  to  Nordau's  verdict  upon  Nietzsche.  Only  a 
German  can  say,  in  a  book,  just  what  he  thinks  of  his 
Giemies ;  and  after  the  brutal  insolences  of  Nordau  it 
would  have  been  refreshing  to  have  heard  the  insolence, 
equally  brutal  and  equally  ill-bred,  of  Nietzsche.  It 
might  not  be  very  instructive,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
stiinulating. 

Of  Nietzsche's  insanity  there  could  be  no  question, 
even  if  we  were  without  any  information  as  to  the 
actual  course  of  his  life.  The  portrait  of  him  prefixed 
to  the  French  translation  of  Der  Fall  Wagner^  with  its 
receding  forehead,  overhanging  eyebrows,  large  nose, 
enormoos  jaw  and  chin,  and  rough,  bushy  moustache, 
gives  the  key  to  all  his  intellectual  work.  We  recognise 
the  temporarily  superabundant  energy  of  the  frame, 
the  coarseness  of  fibre,  the  absence  of  all  delicacy  of 
thought  or  sensation,  the  pugnacity  of  spirit,  the 
inritabiUty  and  vanity,  the  fundamental  brutality  of 
nature.  As  he  is  in  his  portrait  so  he  is  in  his 
thoughts,  so  he  is  in  the  expression  of  them.  His 
philosophy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is 
simply  the  outcome  of  his  physical  temperament,  un- 
checked by  any  higher  intellectual  perceptions ;  and  his 
style  and  manner  of  exposition  are  equally  the  products 
of  his  pathological  conditions.  He  despises  **  systems", 
and  writes  in  epigrams ;  he  disdains  to  argue,  but  holds 
forth  oracularly  from  the  mountain-top;  and  his  con- 
tempt for  all  other  writers  is  only  equalled  by  his  ad- 
miration of  himself.  The  insane  neurosis  is  distinctly 
seen  in  his  jerky,  disconnected  style,  his  obscurity,  his 
vanity. 

If  then,  Nietzsche  is  so  obviously  an  insane  type, 
and  if  his  philosophy  can  be  so  clearly  traced  to  his 
physical  conditions,  of  what  importance  is  he  in  modern 
Europe,  and  how  comes  it  that  he  bulks  so  largely  in 
the  eyes  of  many  men  ?  The  answer  and  the  explana- 
tion are  that  Nietzsche  gives  expression  to  many  of  the 
ideas  suggested,  at  this  stage  of  the  revolutionary  theory, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  past  evolution,  the  meaning  of 
"higher"  and  "lower"  types,  the  meaning  of  ethical - 
"sanctions"  and  "standards",  and  the  bearing  of  our 
interpretation  of  "the  struggle  for  existence"  upon  the 
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social,  political,  and  economic  questions  of  the  time. 
Now  that  the  evolutionary  theory  has  won  its  battle 
and  become  an  accepted  truth,  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
rise  of  a  host  of  queries  as  to  the  way  in  which  present 
and  future  life  upon  the  earth  are  affected  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past.  In  the  economic  and  political  sphere 
there  springs  up  the  question  of  Individualism  and 
Socialism;  in  the  ethical  sphere  there  springs  up  the 
question,  "  Why  be  moral  ? "  Thus  the  whole  founda- 
tions of  our  knowledge  of  the  imiverse  have  practically 
to  be  laid  afresh  ;  and  we  get  a  series  of  works  such  as 
those  of  Messrs.  Balfour,  Kidd,  and  Drummond,  trying 
to  reconcile  the  old  practice  with  the  new  theory,  and 
to  restore  to  the  old  ethical  concepts  a  justification 
which  evolutionary  science  has  apparently  taken  from 
them.  If  there  is  no  God,  no  heU,  no  heaven,  why  be 
moral  at  all  ?  asks  the  Christian  evidence  hireling. 
The  scientific  believer  puts  the  question  somewhat 
differently:  If  aU  evolution  has  consisted  of  the 
struggle  for  life,  he  says,  why  should  we  continue  to 
live  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  certain  society  in 
which  we  happen  to  find  ourselves  ?  Why  should  we 
be  altruistic  and  sacrifice  ourselves  for  others,  if  the  rule 
of  hfe  for  any  organism  is  to  maintain  himself  at  others' 
expense,  and  to  oust  others  firom  the  struggle  for  life  ? 
Why  should  we  not  cultivate  the  egoism  that  is  the 
basis  of  this  struggle  ?  Why  do  we  apparently  fly  in 
the  face  of  nature  by  practising  sympathy  towards 
others  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  suggested  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  evolutionary  theory  :  and  quite  a 
literature  has  sprung  up  which  attempts  to  "justify" 
our  ethical  concepts.  Mr.  Huxley  talked  of  the 
"  ethical  progress  of  society "  depending  **  not  on 
imitating  the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away 
from  it,  but  in  combating  it,"  which  is  as  childish  a 
piece  of  verbal  fallacy  as  coiJd  well  be  perpetrated. 
Mr.  Balfour  turns  up  the  white  of  a  hypocritical  eye  at 
modem  science,  and  argues  that, 

**in  the  case  of  those  holding  the  naturalistic  creed,  the 
sentiments  [of  moralitv,  etc.]  and  the  creed  are  antagonistic ; 
and  that  the  more  clearly  the  creed  is  grasped,  the  more 
thoroughly  the  intellect  is  saturated  with  its  essential  teach- 
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iDg,  the  more  certain  are  the  sentiments  thus  violently  and 
QonaLtnrally  associated  with  it  to  languish  or  die." 

Professor  Drummond,  with  that  exasperating  assump- 
tion of  superior  wisdom  that  is  so  characteristic  of  a 
theologian,  tells  us  solemnly  that  the  fundamental 
Swroula  of  man's  development  is  not  the  Struggle  for 
Life,  but  the  Struggle  for  the  Life  of  Others ;  and  one  is 
duly  impressed  by  the  capital  letters,  if  not  by  the 
argument.  And  finally  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  weighs  in, 
with  that  heavy  portentous  air  of  his,  and  lays  it  down 
that  egoism  is  "rational,"  while  altruism  is  "ultra- 
rational  "  and  dependent  upon  religion,  ».^.,  Mr.  Benja- 
min Kidd's  religion. 

Most  men,  as  will  be  observed  firom  the  above,  take 
the  line  of  "justifying  "  morality  in  one  way  or  another. 
Nietzsche  boldly  turns  round  and  takes  the  other  line ; 
he  denies  the  necessity  and  the  worth  of  morality,  which 
he  styles  "anti-natural".  "We  need  a  criticism  of 
moral  values,"  he  writes. 

"The  value  of  these  values  is  first  of  all  itself  to  be  put  in 
question.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  hesitation  in  setting 
Dp  good  as  of  higher  value  than  evil,  of  higher  value  in  the 
sense  of  advancement,  utility,  prosperity,  as  regards  man  in 
general,  including  the  future  of  man.  What  if  truth  lay  in 
the  contrary  ?  What  if  good  were  a  symptom  of  retrogres- 
sion, a  danger,  a  seduction,  a  poison,  a  narcotic,  by  means  of 
which  the  present  should  live  at  the  cost  of  the  future  ? 
Perhaps  more  comfortably,  less  dangerously,  but  also  on  a 
smaller  scale,  more  basely  ?  So  tliat  precisely  morality 
would  be  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  highest  might  and 
splendor  possible  to  the  human  t3^e  should  never  be 
attained  ?  So  that  morality  should  be  precisely  the  danger 
of  dangers  ? " 

Instead  of  the  aggregation  of  social  imits,  Nietzsche 
^shes  their  segregation.  The  division  of  society  into 
castes  is  "  natural "  ;  the  modern  eflforts  after  equality 
are  "  anri-natural  ".  In  earlier  ages  men  were  naturally 
^vided  into  two  classes — masters  and  slaves.  Master- 
morality  consisted  in  the  joy  of  living  to  the  fidlest 
capacity  of  nature,  in  forcing  one's  own  personality 
Qpon  other  things  and  other  men,  in  obeying  the  funda- 
mental instincts  of  nature  without  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences upon  the  lives  of  others.  Slave-morality,  on 
the  other  hand,  erected  into  virtues  what  the  master 
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race  despised  as  vices,  and  despised  as  vices  what  the 
master  race  regarded  as  virtues. 

"  The  slave  looks  with  envy  on  the  virtues  of  the  powerful ; 
he  is  sceptical  and  distrustful ;  he  has  the  cunning  of  distrust 
towards  ever3rthing  honored  by  them  as  *  good  *.  Conversely, 
those  qualities  were  distinguished  and  glorified  which  served 
to  ameliorate  the  existence  of  sufferers.  Here  the  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  compassion,  to  the  complaisant  hand  ready 
to  help,  to  the  warm  heart,  to  patience,  diligence,  humihty, 
friendliness,  for  those  are  here  the  most  useful  qualities,  and 
almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  burden  of  existence  can 
be  borne.    Slave-morality  is  essentially  utihtarian  moraUty." 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  in  the  earlier 
ages,  until  the  slave-morality  successfully  revolted,  and 
spread  its  altruistic  poison  through  the  nobler  system  of 
egoism  and  instinct ;  and  progress  in  the  future  must 
consist  in  emancipating  man  from  the  burden  of  virtue. 

"  Thus  we  find,  as  the  ripest  fruit  on  its  tree,  the  sovereign 
individual,  resembling  himself  alone,  freed  again  from  the 
morahty  of  custom,  the  autonomous  super-moral  individual 
....  in  short,  the  man  of  his  own  independent,  long  will. 
.....  Wickedness  is  man's  best  strength.  Man  must  become 
better  and  more  wicked,  so  I  teach.  The  greatest  wickedness 
is  necessary  to  the  best  of  the  over-man.  It  might  be  good 
for  that  preacher  of  little  people  that  he  suffered  and  bore 
the  sins  of  man.  But  I  rejoice  in  great  sins  as  my  great 
consolation." 

So  that  for  Nietzsche  egoism  is  the  great  law  of  life. 

"  An  altruistic  morahty,  a  moraHty  which  causes  selfishness 
to  languish,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  bad  sign.  This  is 
true  of  the  individual,  it  is  especially  true  of  peoples.  The 
best  is  wanting,  when  selfishness  begms  to  be  deficient.  To 
choose  instinctively  what  is  self  injurious,  to  be  alluded  by 
disinterested    motives,    furnishes    almost    the    formula   for 

decadence It  is  at  an  end  with  him  when  man  becomes 

Altruistic." 

And    his    argument    against  altruism    is   biological. 
Altruism  is  an  attempt  to  fly  in  the  face  of   natural 
selection,  and  to  maintain  types  which  nature  meant  to 
'  get  rid  of. 

"  Sympathy  stands  in  antithesis  to  the  tonic  passions  which 
elevate  the  energy  of  the  feeUng  of  life ;  it  operates  depres- 

sively.    One  loses  force  by  sympathising Sympathy 

thwsurts,  on  the  whole,  in  general,  the  law  of  development, 
which  is  the  law  of  selection.  It  preserves  what  is  ripe  for 
extinction,  it  resists  in  favor  of  life's  disinherited  ana  con- 
demned ones,  it  gives  to  life  itself  a  gloomy  and  questionable 
aspect  by  the  abundance  of  the  iU-constituted  of  all  kinds 
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whom  it  tnaintains  in  life What  is  good?    All  that 

increases  the  feeling  of  power,  will  to  power,  power  itself, 
in  man. 

"  What  is  bad  ?    All  that  proceeds  from  weakness. 

"The  weak  and  ill-constituted  shall  perish :  first  principle 
dour  charity.    And  people  shall  help  tnem  to  do  so. 

"  What  is  more  injurious  than  any  crime  ?  Practical  S3rm- 
pathy  for  all  the  ill-constituted  and  weak : — Christianity.'* 

In  a  ciirious  essay  on  "  The  Problem  of  Socrates  ", 

he  argues  that  Socrates  was  a  decadent  because  he 

imported  the  element  of  reason  into  Athenian  life ;  and 

he  falminates   against   our    making  our  lines  rational 

rather  than  instinctive.    In  the  section  on  "  *  Reason  *  in 

Philosophy  ",  again,  he  holds  up  the  name  of  Heraclitus 

to  special  reverence,  because  : 

"  If  the  mob  of  the  other  philosophers  rejected  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  because  they  exhibited  plurahty  and 
alteration,  be  rejected  their  testimony  because  they  exhibited 

things  as  if  they  possessed  permanence  and  unity 

What  we  make  out  of  [the]  testimony  [of  the  senses],  that  is 
what  introduces  falsehood;  for  example,  the  falsenood  of 
nnity,  the  falsehoods  of  materiahty,  of  substance,  of  per- 
manence  Reason  is  the  cause  why  we  falsify  the 

testimony  of  the  senses.** 

And  he  sums  up  that  all  is  '<  becoming"  and  not 
"being".  Here,  in  fact,  as  in  the  essay  on  Socrates, 
Nietzche's  argument  is  just  that  "  instinct "  is  natural 
and  must  be  obeyed,  while  everything  that  tends 
to  check  instinct,  such  as  reason  or  morality,  is 
essentially  anti-natural.  All  this,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  simply  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  individualism  that 
bases  itself  upon  the  "  The  Struggle  for  Existence  " ; 
Nietzche  merely  takes  the  argument  that  "nature" 
does  certain  things  in  certain  ways,  and  that  we  must 
not  attempt  to  alter  "  nature  ",  and  then  pushes  it  to 
an  extraordinary  extreme.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
he,  the  hopelessly  diseased,  the  insane,  should  look  upon 
sympathy  and  gentleness  as  signs  of  dScadencey  and  argue 
that  by  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  natural 
selection  we  are  preparing  for  the  future  a  physiolo- 
gically degenerate  type.  Thus  Dr.  Tille,  who  furnishes 
the  introduction  to  the  present  volume,  follows  his 
teacher  in  the  argument  that  morality  is  merely  the 
production  of  "a  social  development  limited  to  man 
and  extending  over  a  few  thousand  years  ",  and  that  it 
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has,  therefore,  no  such  predominant  place  in  nature  as 

men  have  hitherto  imagined. 

"  It  is  now  generally  admitted  ",  says  Dr.  Tille,  "  that  a 
severe  struggle  for  existence  rages  everywhere,  and  that  all 
f^*  higher  development  is  due  to  the  effects  of  that  struggle. 
The  moral  realm  has  thus  heen  Hmited  infinitely.  If,  in  spite 
of  that,  man  now  dares  to  think  of  forcing  his  own  moral 
standard  upon  nature — why  should  not  we  measure  man  by 
the  standard  which  Darwin  has  enabled  us  to  apply  to 
nature  ?  Why  should  we  not  look  at  him  as  a  being  above 
all  physiological,  and  measure  first  of  all  the  value  of  his 
art,  civihsation  and  religion  by  their  effect  upon  his  species, 
by  the  standard  of  physiology  ?  " 

»;;In  this  way,  he  thinks,  "  one  thing  at  any  rate  will 
be  gained — ^viz.,  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  two 
different,  mutually  contradictory  concepts  of  *  progress ', 
of  *  higher '  and  *  lower  *,  but  have  only  one  standard, 
the  physiological." 

The  practical  objection  to  this  short  and  easy  method 
of  weighing  up  progress  is  that  it  is  no  more  free  from 
error  than  the  older  methods.  The  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  define  "  progress  ",  to  find  the  standard 
that  shall  prove  one  social  condition  to  be  better  than 
another.  We  get  along  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  with 
our  old  standards,  so  long  as  we  do  not  attempt  to 
justify  them.  We  call  our  civilisation  higher  than  that 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  example  ;  but  we  should  find 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  our  civilisation  is 
higher,  or  to  say  why  it  is  higher.  We  commit  the 
fallacy  of  judging  former  civiUsations,  ».^.,  environments, 
in  their  problematical  relation  to  our  own  organisms, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  civilisation  would  fit  an 
ancient  Greek  as  badly  as  his  civilisation  would  fit  us. 
Well-being  is  a  matter  of  adaptation  to  environment ; 
and  while  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  our  own 
adaptation  to  our  own  environment,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  amoimt  of  former  man's  adaptation  to  his  environ- 
ment ;  because  while  we  look  at  our  own  environment 
from  the  inside,  we  can  only  look  at  his  from  the  out- 
side. I  merely  wish  this  to  be  taken  as  a  crude  and 
hasty  statement  of  the  difficulty  underl3ring  all  concep- 
tions of  progress,  or  of  the  value  of  a  morality  or  of  a 
civilisation.  When  we  speak  of  our  civilisation  being 
higher  than  preceding  civilisations,  we  simply  beg  the 
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question  of  standard ;  and  if  we  beg  it  when  we  reckon 
io  terms  of  intellectual  development,  we  equally  beg  it 
when  we  reckon  in  terms  of  physiology.  Nietzsche  and 
Dr.  TiUe  would  argue  that  that  is  a  good  condition  of 
society  in  which  good  physiological  conditions  are  pre- 
dominant. But  what  are  good  physiological  conditions  ? 
The  question  obviously  arises,  Good  for  what  ?  The 
answer  must  be,  Good  to  perform  the  functions  required 
by  the  environment,  and  as  this  varies,  and  no  standard 
of  value  can  be  found,  the  standard  of  good  is  as  far  ofif 
as  ever.  If  Dr.  Tille  answers  that  a  good  physiological 
condition  is  that  in  which  the  instincts  are  healthy  and 
yet  full  of  opportimities  for  healthy  activity,  the  ques- 
tion once  more  is,  "  What  are  the  healthy  instincts,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  criterion  ?  *'  Nietzsche  argues  that 
cmelty  and  the  infliction  of  suffering  are  healthy  in- 
stincts, but  who  is  going  to  agree  with  him  ?  And  if  our 
"instincts"  say  that  cruelty  is  an  abominable  instinct, 
who  is  to  settle  between  Nietzsche  and  us?  He  and 
his  school,  in  fact,  do  not  see  that  all  instincts  are 
natural,  and  that  a  mere  combination  of  external  and 
internal  circumstances  make  some  instincts  rather  than 
others  predominate  at  certain  epochs.  "  The  order  of 
castes,"  says  Nietzsche,  "is  only  the  sanction  of  an 
arder  of  nature'^  As  if  the  objection  to  castes  were  not 
also  an  order  of  nature  I  And  if  the  order  of  castes  he 
an  order  of  nature,  then  the  S5'mpathetic  morality  born 
among  the  lower  castes  is  as  "  natural ",  and  therefore 
right,  as  the  brutal  morality  of  the  higher  castes,  and  so 
morality  is  not  "  anti-naturalness  ".  "  An  instinct  to 
which  the  instinct  of  life  impels,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
"has  in  its  pleasure  the  proof  that  it  is. a  right  action." 
Then  on  these  terms  the  slave-morality  of  benevolence 
and  sympathy  is  as  "  right "  as  any  other  morality.  He 
finds  faidts  with  the  slaves  for  having  rebelled  against 
their  masters ;  yet  "  the  first  Christian,"  he  writes,  "is 
by  fundamental  instinct,  a  rebel  against  everything 
privileged — ^he  lives  for,  he  struggles  always  for  *  equal 
rights.*  "  That  is,  instinct  is  right  when  it  leads  to  the 
oppression  of  others,  but  wrong  when  it  leads  to  sym- 
pathy with  others :  the  rebel  goes  against  the  instinct  of 
nature,  yet  he  does  this  by  the  fundamental  instincts 
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given  him  by  nature ;  nature  is  set  against  equal 
rights,  yet  gives  the  slave  a  fundamental  instinct 
in  favor  of  equal  rights.  Such  contradictions  as  these 
are  inherent  in  any  theory  that  begins  with  the 
suicidal  assumption  that  certain  things  are  natural  and 
others  anti-natural;  and  the  natveU  of  Nietzsche's 
assumption  that  his  instincts  are  '* natural"  because 
they  are  his  instincts,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  philosophy 
he  attempts  to  build  upon  it.  And  there  is  a  more  than 
tragic  irony  in  the  reflection  that  the  man  who  railed 
at  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  diseased,  as  being  a 
low  phase  of  human  nature,  is  now  an  incurable  limatic, 
dependent  upon  the  sympathy  and  care  of  others  for 
such  happiness  as  his  wrecked  life  can  henceforth  know, 
It  goes  without  saying  that  we  need  not  expect  from 
an  organisation  of  this  kind  a  rational  and  temperate 
treatment  of  any  subject;  and  his  attack  on  Wagner 
has  all  the  faults  of  his  other  work.  He  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  an  admirer  of  Wagner,  till  in  1888 
he  startled  Wagnerians  by  his  pamphlet  Der  Fall  Wagner^ 
in  which  he  pours  some  sweet  abuse  upon  the  master's 
head.  There  are  several  points  urged  against  Wagner 
with  much  acuteness ;  but  his  whole  hatred  of  him  can 
be  seen  to  be  due  to  two  main  factors  :  (i)  the  shatter- 
ing of  his  nerves  by  the  chromatic  color  of  Wagner's 
music;  (2)  the  strong  Christian  element  in  Wagner, 
which  was  to  Nietzsche  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  He 
admires,  for  example,  the  music  of  Parsifal^  but  dislikes 
the  opera  because  it  preaches  chastity,  and  "the 
preaching  of  chastity  is  an  incitement  to  antinatural- 
ness :  I  despise  everyone  who  does  not  regard  Parsifal 
as  an  outrage  on  morals".  If  Wagner  is  to  be  set 
aside,  it  is  not  upon  such  lines  as  these  that  the 
criticism  must  run. 

Ernest  Newman. 
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*"  The  Book  of  Daniel  is  especially  fitted  to  be  a  battle-field 
between  faith  and  unbelief.  It  admits  of  no  half  measures. 
It  is  either  divine  or  an  imposture.  To  write  a  book  under 
the  name  of  another,  and  to  give  it  out  to  be  his,  is,  in  any 
case,  a  forgery,  dishonest  in  itself,  and  destructive  of  au 
tmstworthiness.  But  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  if  it 
were  not  his,  would  go  far  beyond  even  this.  The  writer, 
were  he  not  Daniel,  must  have  lied  on  a  frightful  scale.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  book  would  be  one  lie  in  the  name  of  God." 

So  wrote  Dr.  Pusey  in  1864  in  his  well-known 
apolc^etic  work  on  "Daniel  the  Prophet".  What 
would  he  say  to-day  ?  Thirty  years  have  passed,  and 
now  every  argument  which  he  set  himself  to  combat  is 
admitted  to  be  verified  fact.  The  foremost  scholars  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England  are  agreed  (in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Pusey)  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  "  one  lie 
in  the  name  of  God  ".  The  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
arguing  as  an  Assyriologist,  and  "defender"  of  the 
Bible,  in  his  **  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments  '* : 
the  Rev.  Canon  S.  R.  Driver,  arguing  as  a  Hebraist  in 
his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment": and,  finally,  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  not  a  specialist,  but  a  well- 
mformed  cleric,  all  imite  in  exposing  the  worthless 
character  of  this  baseless  Jewish  romance.  Street 
ranters,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  may  still  profess  to 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Daniel ;  for  belief  is  easy 
to  ignorance ;  but  no  scholar  will  henceforth  be  found  to 
risk  his  name  and  reputation  by  attempting  to  defend 
this  book. 

Dean    Farrar    is    especially    severe    upon    the    old 

defenders  of  Daniel ;  and  points  out : 

"The  tortuous  subterfuges  and  wild  assertions  to  which 
8^h  apologists  as  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  their  followers 
were  long  compelled  to  have  recourse.  Anything  can  be 
proved  about  anything  if  we  call  to  our  aid  indefinite 
suppositions  of  errors  of  transcription,  interpolations,  trans- 

*"The   Book   of   Daniel,"    by  F.  W.   Farrar,    D.D.,  F.R.S., 
(Expositor's  Bible).    Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1895. 
(  123  ) 
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positions,  extraordinary  silences,  still  more  extraordinary 
methods  of  presenting  evidence,  and  (in  general)  the  un- 
consciously msingenuous  resourcefolness  of  traditional  har- 
monics. To  maintain  that  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  written  by  Daniel  in  the  days  of  the  Exile,  is  to 
cherish  a  belief  which  can  only,  at  the  utmost,  be  extremely 
uncertain,  and  it  must  be  maintained  in  defiance  of  masses  of 
opposing  evidence.  There  can  be  little  intrinsic  value  in  a 
determination  to  believe  historical  and  literary  assumptions 
which  can  no  longer  be  maintained  except  by  preferring  the 
flimsiest  h3^otheses  to  the  most  certain  facts."  (P.  42) 

In  discussing  the  position  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
it  is  significant  that  Dean  Farrar  admits  that  those 
documents  which  have  best  served  the  Christian  Church 
are  precisely  the  most  arrant  forgeries  which  she  has 
had  at  command. 

"  Few  books  have  exercised  more  powerful  influence  on 
Christian  literature  than  the  spurious  letters  of  Ignatius  and 
the  pseudo-Clementines.  They  were  accepted,  and  their 
genuineness  was  defended  for  centuries ;  yet  in  these  days  no 
sane  critic  would  imperil  his  reputation  by  an  attempt  to 
defend  their  genuineness.  The  book  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius, 
the  Areopagite,  was  regarded  as  genuine  and  authoritative 
down  to  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  author  pro- 
fesses to  have  seen  the  supernatural  darkness  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  yet  *  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  *  did  not  write  before 
A.D.  532 1  The  power  of  the  Papal  usurpation  was  mainly 
built  on  the  forged  Decretals,  and  for  centuries  no  one 
ventured  to  question  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
those  gross  forgeries,  till  Laurentius  Valla  exposed  the  cheat, 
and  flung  the  tatters  of  the  Decretals  to  the  winds."  (P.  109) 

Daniel  was  not  the  last  who  "  lied  in  the  name  of  God", 
to  use  Dr.  Pusey's  expression.  And  his  book  is  not 
the  only  "  forgery,  dishonest  in  itself,  and  destructive  of 
all  trustworthiness,**  which  has  been  maintained  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith. 

For  centuries  the  Faith  has  sheltered  itself  under  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  as  Jonah  beneath  his  gourd.  The  book 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  convincing 
prophecies  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  But,  just  as  the 
worm  arose  from  its  native  earth,  and  smote  Jonah's 
gourd  that  it  withered  away,  so  a  jarful  of  olc[  bricks 
from  the  site  of  Babylon  has  suflSced  to  destroy  every 
claim  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  historical  veracity.  Not  but 
what  the  whole  question  was  previously  clear  to  every 
unbiassed  mind.  This  parcel  of  Babylonian  contract 
tablets  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge.     It  only  con- 
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firmed  the  position  taken  up  by  the  critics  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  for,  as  even  Prof.  Sayce  admits,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Higher  Criticism  have  been  signally  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments. 

**  The  learning  and  acumen  of  the  long  line  of  critics  who 
have  labored  and  fought  over  the  words  of  Scripture  have 
XK>t  been  altogether  iu  vain.  Much  has  been  established  by 
them  which  the  progress  of  oriental  research  tends  more  and 
more  to  confirm.  There  are  narratives  and  statements  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  to  which  the  scepticism  of  the  critic  has 
been  shown  to  be  justified.  The  judgment  he  has  passed  on 
the  so-called  historical  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  has 
been  abundantly  verified  by  the  recent  discoveries  of 
Assyriology."  * 

No  argument  or    assertion   has  been    thought    too 

foolish  to  be  urged  by  orthodox  commentators  on  the 

Book  of  Daniel.     Dean  Farrar  remarks : 

"  In  one  of  those  slovenly  treatises  which  only  serve  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  we  find  it  stated  that : 
'Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book, 
the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  nrst  person  sufficiently 
prove  that  he  was  the  author ' !  Such  assertions  deserve  no 
answer.  If  the  mere  insertion  of  a  name  be  sufficient  proof  of 
the  authorship  of  a  book,  we  are  rich  indeed  in  Jewish 
authors,  and,  not  to  speak  of  others,  our  list  includes  works 
by  Adam,  Enoch,  Eidad,  Medad,  and  Elijah.  *Pseudo- 
nimity,*  says  Behrmann,  *  was  a  very  common  characteristic 
of  the  literature  of  that  day,  and  the  conception  of  literary 
property  was  alien  to  that  epoch,  and  especially  to  the  circle 
of  writings  of  this  class ',"  (P.  89) 

All  competent  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabean  up- 
rising, and  that  it  was  written  some  time  in  the  year 
165  B.C.  by  a  man  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
or  of  Persian  history.  The  book  opens  with  an  erroneous 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  monarch  under  whom  Daniel 
is  represented  to  have  lived.  The  form  "  Nebuchad- 
nezzar" is  quite  opposed  to  the  monuments.  The 
proper  form  would  be  "  Nebuchadrezzar ",  as  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel.  Comill,  however,  pointed  out  that 
the  spelling  "  Nebuchadnezzar "  in  Hebrew  characters 
will  be  found  to  yield  the  same  sum  as  "  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ",  according  to  the  Jewish  method  of 
Gematria.     Each  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  its 

* "  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments," 
pa?. 
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numerical  value,  and  if  we  add  up  these  numerical 
values  in  the  name  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  shall 
find  they  amount  to  423. 

D      1      3      1       ^      to      3     K 
60 +  6  + 20 +  6  + 10 +  9  + 50  +  1     =  162 

D       3  .    fi       '      fix 

60  +  50  + 70  + 10  +  70+ I =261 

423 

The  letters  of  the  name  "  Nebuchadnezzar"  also  amount 
to  423,  and  this  would  have  been  deemed  of  mysterious 
import  to  the  Rabbinic  mind. 

200+90+1+50+4+20+6+2+50=423 

The  form  "Nebuchadrezzar"  would  naturally  only 
count  up  as  573,  and  would  then  have  shown  no 
approximation  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Whatever 
weight  be  attached  to  this  study  of  Gematria,  it  is  at 
least  worthy  of  notice.  The  other  names  which  occur 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  incapable  of  explanation  in 
the  Babylonian  language  as  known  to  us  from  the 
inscriptions.*  They  are  mostly  the  pure  inventions  of 
the  author,  though  Dean  Farrar  unfortimately  allows 
himself  to  repeat  the  exploded  guesswork  of  Prof. 
Lenormant  as  to  their  etjrmology.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  refer  here  to  the  names  "  Belteshazzar " 
and  "  Belshazzar ".  In  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles, 
which  (as  is  well-known)  merely  present  the  Masoretic 
rescension  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  find  these  names  given  respectively  to  the  prophet 
and  to  an  imaginary  king  of  Babylon.  These  forms, 
however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  andent  version. 
Jerome,  an  acknowledged  Hebrew  scholar,  has  Baitassat 
both  for  king  and  prophet,  in  his  Vulgate  translation 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  He  had 
no  object  in  altering  the  names  of  the  Scripture  charac- 
ters, and  he  must  therefore  have  foimd  Baltassar  in  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  firom  which  he  made  his  translation.  In 
the  second  century  a.d.  Theodotion  revised  the  Septua- 

*  Prof.  Sayce,  "  Higher  Criticism,"  pp.  532-3. 
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gint  Version  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  order  to  make  it 
an  exact  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  He  also  writes 
BoArocrap  for  both  personages.  The  original  Septuagint 
has  the  same,  and  so  has  the  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Baruch  i,  12,  the  author  of  which  learned  his  history 
from  Daniel.  Neither  Belteshazzar  nor  Belshazzar 
were  known  to  Christendom  before  the  Reformation, 
and  it  is  incontestable  that  Baltasar  was  the  original 
reading. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  having  decided  to 
make  his  hero  live  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar: 
either  from  the  mystic  tie  between  that  name  and 
Antiochus  £piphanes ;  or  for  some  other  reason  ;  chose 
out  the  name  of  Daniel  from  Ezekiel  xxviii,  3,  and  set 
to  work  to  copy  the  story  of  Joseph,  even  borrowing 
several  words  from  Genesis  to  complete  his  picture.  As 
king  Pharaoh  dreamed  dreams  which  only  Joseph  could 
interpret,  so  king  Nebuchadnezzar  is  made  to  dream 
dreams  which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  Daniel.  Both 
stories  have  the  same  motive  as  the  later  fables  of  the 
Talmud,  namely  to  tickle  Jewish  vanity  with  pictures  of 
Hebrew  sages  triumphing  over  the  representatives  of 
Gentile  learning  and  power. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  imagined  that 
Aramaic  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Babylonians 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  the  Great.  In  ii,  4,  he 
inakes  the  "  Chaldeans  "  speak  to  the  king  in  "  Syriac  ** 
(or,  more  correctly,  Aramaic),  and,  to  show  his  know- 
ledge of  that  tongue  he  falls  into  it,  and  continues  to 
^te  it  imtil  the  eighth  chapter.  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  imagined  that  **  Syriac "  was  the 
language  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xviii,  26).  Professor 
Sayce  says  of  Aramaic,  that : 

**  It  never  was  the  language  of  the  *  Chaldeans  *  unless  it 
were  in  those  later  days  when  '  Chaldeans '  told  fortunes  to 
Syrians  and  Greeks  in  what  had  become  the  language  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  The  cuneiform  texts  show  that  even 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Parthian  kings,  the  language  of  the 
native  Babylonians  was  still  that  of  their  fathers."  Aramaic 
"  would  have  been  the  last  language  to  be  spoken  at  the 
coort  of  a  great  Babylonian  monarch  by  his  native  subjects, 
more  especially  by  those  who  belonged  to  the  learned  class. 
•  •  •  .  Nor  woula  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  courtiers  have 
^^^en  likely  to  understand  what  was  said.    The  statement. 
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therefore,  that  the  king  of  Babylonia  was  addressed  by  his 
native  subjects  in  Aramaic  proves  that  its  author  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  language  of  the  Chaldeans.  He 
cannot  have  had  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  Babylonia. 
....  The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  monuments  has 
shown  us  that  Babylonian  differed  from  Aramaic  as  much  as 
French  differs  from  Portuguese."* 

Not  only  was  Daniel  in  error  in  supposing  that 
Aramaic  was  known  to  the  ancient  Babylonians,  but  he 
also  makes  them  speak  in  that  form  of  the  language 
which  was  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Canon  Driver  points  out*  that  the  Aramaic 
of  Daniel  is  a  western  dialect  of  the  type  found  in  and 
about  Palestine,  Palmyra  and  Nabataea,  in  inscriptions 
dating  from  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  tothe  2nd  century  a.d., 
and  that  many  peculiarities  of  Daniel's  Aramaic  "  were 
actually  in  use  in  neighbouring  countries  down  to  the 
ist  century  a.d.*'  Furthermore,  Daniel  employs  at  least 
fifteen  unmistakeable  Persian  words.  Prof.  Sayce, 
however,'  refers  us  to  the  contract  tablets  of  the  time  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  successors,  representing  the 
everyday  language  of  commercial  life,  but  containing 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  Persian  words.  It  was  not  tiU 
the  Persian  dominion  was  firmly  established  that 
Persian  could  have  had  any  influence  upon  Babylonian, 
much  less  upon  the  language  of  the  Jews;  so  that 
wherever  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  clear  traces  of 
Persian  influence  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  dealing 
with  documents  later  in  date  than  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes. 

Daniel  further  makes  Nebuchadnezzar  erect  an 
image,  and  call  all  his  oflScials  to  worship  it.  The 
whole  of  the  governing  classes  of  his  vast  empire,  and 
even  their  "deputies"  (iii,  2)  were  called  to  the 
ceremony,  so  that  the  Babylonian  dominions  were  in  a 
state  of  temporary  anarchy,  every  governor  and  judge 
having  been  called  to  the  capital.  Heedless  of  the 
political  complications  likely  to  ensue,  the  king  gives 
orders  as  to  what  these  officials  shall  do  at  the  sound  of 

'  *•  Higher  Criticism,"  p.  535. 

»  *•  Introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament "  (5th. 
edition,  1894)  P-  47i- 
'  •'  Higher  Criticism,"  p.  493. 
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snndry  musical  instrumeDts  having  anmistakeably  Gfuk 
names;  and  late  Greek  at  that.  **Psaltmon  does  not 
occur  in  Greek  before  Aristotle  (d.  322) ;  nor  Symphonia 
before  Plato  (d.  347)"  says  Dean  Farrar;  so  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  550  B.C.,  must  have  had  a,  prophetic 
knowledge  of  these  Greek  derivatives. 

With  regard  to  the  "  prophecies  '*  of  Daniel,  Dean 
Farrar  adopts  the  general  critical  view;  and  demon- 
strates that  they  can  refer  only  to  the  four  empires 
known  to  the  writer,  viz.,  the  Babylonian,  Median, 
Persian,  and  Greek,  with  detailed  discursions  upon  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  Dean  exposes  the 
hopeless  confusion  of  the  commentators  who  attempt 
any  other  explanation.  Of  the  famous  "  Seventy 
Weeks"  he  says: 

"  There  is  not  even  an  ioitial  agreement—or  even  the  data 
as  to  an  agreement — ^whether  the  *  years  *  to  be  counted  are 
solar  years  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  days  or  lunar 
years,  or  •  mystic '  years,  or  Sabbath  years  of  forty- 
nine  years,  or  *  indennite  *  years ;  or  where  they  are  to 
begin  and  end,  or  in  what  fashion  they  are  to  be  divided. 
All  is  chaos  in  the  existing  commentaries.  As  for  any 
received  or  authorised  interpretation,  there  not  onty  is 
none,  but  never  has  been.  The  Jewish  interpreters  diifer 
^m  one  another  as  widely  as  the  Christian.  Even  in  the 
<lays  of  the  Fathers,  the  early  exegetes  were  so  hopelessly  at 
sea  in  their  methods  of  application  that  St.  Jerome  contents 
liimself  with  giving  no  opinion  of  his  own.  The  attempt  to 
refer  the  prophecy  of  the  seventjr  weeks  primarily  or  directly 
to  the  coming  and  death  of  Christ,  or  the  desolation  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  can  only  be  supported  by  immense  manipu- 
lations, and  by  hypotheses  so  crudely  impossible  that  they 
would  have  made  the  prophecy  practically  meaningless  botn 
to  Daniel  and  to  any  subsequent  reader.  The  hopelessness 
of  this  attempt  of  the  so-called  *  orthodox  *  inteipreters  is 
proved  by  their  own  fundamental  disagreements.'*  (P.  286) 

In  fact,  all  the  rays  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  are  focussed  on 
the  struggle  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  the 
best  commentary  on  the  prophetic  section  is  the  first 
Book  of  the  Maccabees. 

"  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  critical  view  has 
finally  won  the  day.  The  human  mind  will  in  the  end  accept 
that  theory  which  covers  the  greatest  number  of  facts,  and 
nannonises  best  with  the  sum  total  of  knowledge."  (P.  117) 

The  preceding  extracts  from  Dean  Farrar's  book 
are  not  repeated    for  their  novelty,  for   these  views 
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have  been  well  known  to  students  of  Daniel  for 
years  past.  They  are  merely  given  to  show  the 
present  attitude  of  learned  Churchmen  towards  this 
Jewish  romance.  The  critics  have  long  possessed 
the  same  contempt  for  apologetic  methods  as  the 
Dean;  but  they  have  not  expressed  them  in  such 
theological  language.  We  may,  perhaps,  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  clerical  mind  is 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  power  of  evidence; 
and  sees  the  uselessness  of  ''preferring  the  flimsiest 
hypotheses  to  the  most  certain  facts."  But  we  must 
remember  that  it  has  taken  eighteen  centuries  to 
educate  ecclesiasticism  so  far.  In  the  first  centiuy 
A.D.  the  evidence  against  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  just 
as  complete  as  it  is  to-day.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
Ptolemy  the  astronomer  could  draw  up  a  list  of  Baby- 
lonian kings,  which  is  proved  by  the  cuneiform  monu- 
ments to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  fragment  from  the 
history  of  Berosus  preserved  by  Josephus  contra  Apia- 
mm  II,  20,  has  proved  to  be  exact  in  every  particular ; 
and  this  fragment  alone  was  sufficient  to  decide  sane 
enquirers  that  the  history  of  Daniel  was  &lse :  they  had 
no  need  to  wait  for  evidence  from  a  series  of  Babylonian 
tablets.  To  prove  that  Daniel  was  no  prophet,  but  a 
contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Porphyry,  the 
great  Neo-platonist  of  the  third  century,  could  quote 
passages  from  Alypius,  Andronicus,  Callinicus,  Claudius, 
Diodorus,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Theon,  and  others, 
whose  histories  are  now  lost.  When  Josephus  comes 
to  the  history  of  Daniel,  even  his  natipnal  mendacity 
quails.  He  flounders  wildly  in  endeavoring  to  identify 
the  mythical  personages  mentioned  in  that  book ;  and 
endeavors  to  excuse  himself  for  referring  to  it. 

"  Let  no  one  blame  me  for  writing  down  everything  of  this 
nature  as  I  find  it  in  our  ancient  books,  for  as  to  that  matter 
I  have  plainly  assured  those  that  think  me  defective  in  any 
such  point  or  complain  of  my  management,  and  have  told 
them  m  the  beginning  of  this  history,  that  I  intended  to  do 
no  more  than  translate  the  Hebrew  books  into  the  Greek 
language.*' 

And  again : 

"  Now,  as  to  myself,  I  have  so  described  these  matters  as 
I  have  found  them  and  read  them ;  but  if  anyone  is  inclined 
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to  another  opinion  about  them,  let  him  enjoy  his  different 
sentiments  without  blame  for  me.*'    (Antt.  X,  z,  6 ;  xi,  7.) 

But  evidence  was  lost  upon  the  "  Early  Fathers  " — ^in 
tsLCty  it  was  highly  inconvenient,  and  was  destroyed  where 
practicable.  Their  reputation  was  founded  upon  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  these  must  be  defended  at  all 
costs.  The  same  spirit  has  animated  ecclesiasticism 
ever  since.  But  truth  and  fact  are  winning  their  way. 
After  centimes  of  reckless  special  pleading,  and 
vehement  denunciations  of  all  criticism,  orthodoxy  has 
been  compelled  to  surrender  its  position ;  and  the  Book 
ci  Daniel,  instead  of  being  held  the  palladium  of  the 
Church,  stands  branded  as  a  convicted  fraud.  The 
arguments  which  were  dismissed  a  generation  ago  as 
having  no  basis  except  "  infidel  '*  depravity,  are  now 
put  forward  by  the  foremost  Christian  writers  as  the 
latest  results  of  modem  scholarship. 

Chilpbric. 
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In  this  last  decade  of  the  present  century  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  be  a  dyspeptic  or  a  philo- 
sopher to  take  a  jaw-fallen  view  of  life.  You  need  not 
be  a  Job  to  heed  that  incessant  shrill  note  of  discontent 
that  is  heard  above  the  whirr  of  wheels  and  the  tramp 
of  feet.  An  age  of  unrest,  truly !  Many  have  ceased 
the  cry  of  **  Forward  "  and  folded  their  arms,  while  they 
hear  the  faint  echo  in  "  a  growing  gloom  '*  of  lost  ideals 
and  withered  hopes ;  and  from  out  the  depths  of  the 
Stygian  fogs  they  moan : 

«  When  was  age  so  cramm'd  with  menace  ?  madness  ? 
written,  spoken  lies  ?  " 

The  malcontent  is  so  obvious  and  all-pervading  that  we 
do  not  need  to  estimate  its  extent.  Our  concern  is  more 
with  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  disease,  for  a  disease 
it  is.  A  chronic  dissatisfaction  in  the  social  organism 
must  be  diagnosed  in  the  same  terms  with  which  we 
construe  the  symptoms  of  melancholia  in  the  individual, 
the  unit  of  the  societary  body.  Discontent  is  older  than 
civilisation  ;  it  is  the  normal  mainspring  of  progression  ; 
but  in  its  abnormal  manifestations  it  becomes  one  of 
the  salient  portents  of  dissolution.  This  decay  may  be 
likened  to  the  autumnal  shedding  of  leaves  from  the 
oak,  or  it  may  suggest  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
corpses  in  an  ancient  graveyard.  The  fall  of  the  sere 
leaf  is  inevitable ;  but  we  know  that  the  blackened  twig 
will  glisten  ere  long  with  the  sappy  buds  which  genial 
suns  will  warm  to  expansion,  and  that  death  is  but  the 
preparation  for  the  new  birth  and  unfolding  of  the 
vigorous  leafage  of  June.  But  though  lush  grass  and 
sweet  blooms  will  grow  on  the  mounds  in  the  church- 
yard, we  know  that  they  hide  the  horrors  of  a  slow  and 
certain  decay  of  a  human  form  once  fair  to  look  upon. 
Towards  which  kind  of  decay  is  society  advancing  ? 
Shall  it  be  that  of  the  crisped  leaf,  which  falls  that  a 
fresher,  lovelier  growth  may  come  with  the  pulsing, 
(  132  ) 
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eager  life  of  springtide,  or  that  of  the  hopeless  decom- 
position and  extinction  of  the  corpse  ?  It  is  far  us  to 
decide  while  there  is  time. 

The  England  of  Elizabeth  was  ^'a  nest  of  singing 
birds".  Whoso  wishes  to  hear  the  songsters  now 
will  have  to  strain  his  ears  above  the  single  cuckoo-note 
of  discontent,  and  the  hoarse  croakings  of  our  pessi- 
mistic ravens.  "  Singing  birds  !  "  Such  as  we  have 
warble  in  a  sad,  minor  key,  and  many  have  ceased  to 
sing.  The  fact  is  we  are  mostly  miserable,  and  not 
without  cause.  It  is  not  a  feigned  and  carefully  nurtured 
Wertherism,  but  a  downright,  honest  discontent  with 
the  conditions  under  which  we  are  compelled  to  "  worry 
along"  and  earn  a  subsistence.  There  may  be  sense- 
perverted  persons  who  fail  to  detect  that  something  rotten 
is  beneath  the  structure  of  our  social  institutions;  but 
these  enviable  complacents  and  quietists  are  assuredly 
*n  the  minority.  Thousands  of  us  are  going  about 
with  our  sleeves  rolled  up  to  our  elbows,  making  a 
tremendous  pother  and  raising  clouds  of  dust  in  our 
laudable  endeavors  to  set  crooked  things  straight,  to 
pull  down  that,  and  to  build  up  this.  A  century 
ago  the  social  reformer  was  an  uncommon  object 
of  the  community,  a  good  mark  for  brickbats  and 
garbage,  a  butt  for  derision  and  calumny,  and  a  case  for 
Bumble.  Now,  if  you  are  not  an  ameliorator  of  some- 
thing you  are  not  respectable,  and  languid  apathy  is 
beginning  to  be  dangerous.     And  no  wonder  ! 

How  do  we  find  ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  Poverty  is  increasing  to  an  appalling 
extent ;  every  winter  yields  its  black  list  of  deaths  from 
starvation.  Nervous  disorders,  cancer,  consumption, 
^d  the  diseases  of  women,  through  their  steady 
development,  give  constant  employment  to  the  in- 
creasing army  of  medical  specialists.  Suicidal  mania 
^  widespread,  and  the  practice  has  more  apologists 
than  at  any  period  in  English  history.  Affrighted  at 
the  terrors  and  miseries  of  life  under  a  system  of 
tturderous  competition,  many  men  and  women  forego 
the  happiness  of  parentage  from  a  merciful  resolve  to 
save  their  potential  offspring  from  the  cruel  inequality  of 
the  conflict.      Love,  the  mighty  motor  of  action  and 
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progress,  the  supreme  healer  of  life's  sorrows,  is  not 
experienced  in  its  most  hallowed  form  by  thousands  of 
men,  and  is  the  great  thing  lacking  in  the  lives  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  women.  The  simplest  instincts 
have  developed  into  complex  problems  for  the  pyscho- 
logist  and  themes  for  the  novelist.  Sombreness  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  better  fictions,  and  our  pla5rs 
present  men  and  women  who  have  made  wrecks  of  their 
lives. 

Agriculture,  the  most  ancient  industry,  the  prime 
source  of  all  prosperity  and  wealth,  is  no  longer  profit- 
able, and  thousands  of  farmers  are  on  the  verge  of 
insolvency.  Immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  are  Ijdng 
fallow,  and  hundreds  of  country  mansions  are  un- 
tenanted ;  while  gorse  and  bramble  encroach  on  glebe 
and  pasture,  and  the  glory  has  departed  firom  the 
ancestral  demesne.  The  sun  still  shines  on  fair  English 
fields,  and  the  roses  blossom  in  the  village  gardens; 
but  the  heart  has  gone  out  of  the  life  of  the  rustics. 
"  Talk  with  the  peasantry,"  writes  Richard  Heath, 
"and  you  will  find  discontent  everywhere.  Not  a 
grumbling  unreasonable  discontent,  but  a  deep  sense 
that  things  are  very  far  from  what  they  should  be." 
All  these  things  are  patent  to  anyone  possessing  eyes 
and  ears:  and  we  need  not  consult  Blue-books, 
statistics,  and  reports  of  Government  Commissions,  to 
convince  ourselves  that  we  live  in  a  parlous  time.  Our 
nation  is  in  peril  from  within  and  without  our  shores. 
War-dogs  are  snarling  threateningly,  civil  strife  in 
Germany  is  a  growing  menace,  and  despondency 
paralyses  the  people's  hope  and  energy. 

What  are  the  combined  causes  that  have  brought  us 
to  this  pass  ?  It  is  not  only  the  workers  and  the  un- 
employed who  are  suffering  in  this  "winter  of  our 
discontent " ;  but  even  the  wealthy  and  favored  are 
tasting  the  gall  of  dissatisfaction  with  life.  The 
pleasures  of  bygone  days  pall  and  become  insipid,  and 
in  a  fevered  quest  for  new  excitements  and  titillations 
for  depressed  and  perverted  nerves,  our  voluptuaries 
exhibit  those  marks  of  degeneration  that  attend  the 
senile  dementia  and  downfall  of  races. 

For  those  tender  natures  evolved  out  of  the  stress 
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and  sufifering  of  an  existence  of  painful  problems,  life  is 
a  long  tragedy.  Their  sympathies,  bom  of  their  own 
pain,  are  constantly  strained  to  the  utmost  tension,  and 
they  are  ever  reaching  out  for  consolation  in  a  world 
that  is  too  callous,  pre-occupied,  and  selfish  to  heed 
them  and  help  them.  In  these  types,  altruism,  the 
saving  grace  of  human  nature — the  last  effort  of  a 
people  in  despair  and  beneath  iron-nile  and  oppression 
— ^is  often  highly  and  abnormally  developed.  We  see 
instances  of  the  extreme  forms  of  self-abnegation  in  an 
onhappy  country  like  Russia.  This  spirit  breathes  from 
the  pages  of  Tolstoi  and  his  contemporary  reformers ; 
it  is  the  source  of  Nihilism,  Socialism,  and  even  Anar- 
chism. Injustices,  sufferings,  and  disillusionments  tend 
to  make  a  man  either  an  altruist  or  a  harsh  cynic. 
Now,  anyone  who  observes  even  superficially  can  note 
that  the  present  discontent  has  produced  both  orders, 
the  altruistic  and  the  cynical.  The  altruist  will  tell  you 
that  selfishness  is  the  cause  of  the  social  distress.  But 
so  will  the  cynic.  If  we  reflect,  we  shall  find  that  both 
are  right  in  a  sense,  and  wrong  in  a  sense.  A  thoroughly 
logical  cynic  is  as  rare  as  a  consistent  pessimist.  Behind 
the  sardonic  garb  of  cynicism  there  is  often  a  real 
inner  ego  of  developed  sympathies  and  affection;  and 
the  sable  cloak  of  pessimism  frequently  hangs  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  genial  and  sanguine  meliorist,  who  con- 
tinually belies  his  philosophy  of  stagnant  despair.  A 
thorough,  practical  altruist  is  as  much  a  rarity  as  a 
true  cynic,  for  Nature  enforces  a  necessary  observance 
of  the  self-regarding  virtues.  Many  persons  are  beauti- 
fully altruistic  in  their  views  and  intentions  towards 
general  amelioration ;  but  they  discover  that  altruism 
in  the  ordinary  round  of  daily  life  at  business  and  at 
home  is  not  so  admirable  in  practice  as  in  theory ;  and 
some  reformers  who  make  the  biggest  din  and  pow-wow 
about  imselfishness  are  the  most  egotistic  and  exacting 
of  mortals. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  mherent  selfishness  of 
man  is  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  industrial, 
economic,  and  all  social  ills.  If  you  think  that  altruism 
is  going  to  redress  our  wrongs,  and  bring  about  a  reign 
pf  peace  and  plenty,  or  at  least  a  suflSciency  for  all,  you 
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are  certainly  endowed  with  great  faith  in  the  perfecti- 
bility of  human  nature.  Undoubtedly  we  may  in  time 
diminish  the  obstructing  mass  of  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence, but  to  establish  altruism  throughout  society  is 
hardly  a  task  for  sane  men  to  attempt,  for  its  utter 
impossibility  must  be  apparent  to  any  student  of 
biology.  We  can  only  examine  the  present,  and  peer 
into  the  future  by  the  light  of  the  past.  What  has 
been  will  be  again ;  and  if  this  is  recognised  we  shall 
spare  ourselves  many  chagrins  while  we  are  working 
towards  the  new  morality.  Is  an  universal  develop- 
ment of  self-renunciation  a  reasonable  or  reaUsable 
ideal?  Its  attainment  would  necessitate  a  general 
mortification  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and 
the  basic  pleasures  of  life;  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
reflective  as  well  as  the  imreflective  members  of 
a  community  wiU,  for  by  far  the  greater  number, 
rigorously  oppose  by  practice  a  theory  to  which  they 
may  feign  assent.  The  thing  to  strive  for  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greater  number,  and  the  road  to  that 
goal  leads  not  in  the  way  of  unsatisfied  desires.  It  is 
the  wretched  who  exhibit  anti-social  traits ;  the  happy 
man  is  not  usually  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  the  happy  people  diffuse  cheerfulness 
and  stimulate  waning  hope  and  courage. 

To  that  end  we  ought  to  cultivate  an  enlightened 
self-regard ;  for  the  happiness  of  the  individual  reacts 
upon  his  neighbour,  and  tends  towards  the  happiness  of 
all.  Can  it  be  shown,  then,  that  a  logical,  consistent 
altruism — ^which  must  needs  be  absolutely  self-regard- 
less— ^would  deUver  us  from  our  distress  ?  No  one  can 
fail  to  admire  the  unflinching  ardor  of  Tolstoi  in  his 
eloquent  reiteration  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
of  evil.  But  how  many  thinking  men  in  ten  thousand 
can  conceive  of  an  ideal  commonwealth  in  which  no  man 
wiU  seek  to  impinge  on  a  neighbovir's  rights,  in  which 
no  man  will  judge  another,  and  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  will  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  content  and  good 
temper  ?  "  Overthrowing  society  means  an  inverted 
P3rramid  getting  straight."  And  suppose  that  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  pyramid  straight,  who  shall  say  that 
posterity  will  not  try  with  might  and  main  to  overturn 
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it  again  ?  Labor  towards  Utopia,  by  all  means ;  but 
do  not  ignore  history,  and  let  your  strivings  be  tempered 
by  a  philosophic  cynicism. 

**  By  cynicism  ! "  Yes,  why  not  ?  We  have  linked 
terror  to  a  word  that  has  lost  its  original  import  as  a 
synonym  for  an  austere,  unbending  virtue  and  rigid 
abstinence  from  carnal  pleasure.  And  this  is  perfectly 
understandable,  because  positive  cynicism  is  about  as 
delectable  to  the  imagination  of  the  average  as  the 
asceticism  of  Simon  Stylites.  The  philosophic  cynicism 
which  should  be  the  proper  equipment  of  every  rational 
malcontent  is  not  that  of  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  but 
the  attitude  of  every  close  observer  of  human  life.  It  is 
the  armor  of  those  who  front  the  inevitabilities  of  the 
contest  with  Nature.  It  is  not  a  scorn  of  mankind, 
nor  a  disdain  of  delights ;  neither  is  it  a  morose  and 
pessimistic  contempt  for  attempted  reforms.  No,  the 
modicimi  of  cynicism  which  will  ensure  the  sanity  of  a 
discontent  with  the  existing  evils  and  imperfections  of 
society,  is  simply  a  reasoned  apprehension  of  the  truth 
concerning  oneself  and  one's  fellowmen.  Such  culti- 
vated keenness  of  vision  is  never  dazed  by  the  glamor 
of  an  ideal  image  of  humanity,  erected  by  the  fanciful 
mind  as  a  model  that  men  should  resemble.  It  does  not 
flinch  at  the  sight  of  evil,  and  it  is  grateful  when  it  lights 
upon  goodness.  A  man  with  a  quantum  of  rational 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  that  which 
stands  to  him  for  virtue  in  his  neighbours  is  not  a  snarl- 
ing misanthropist.  He  may  indeed  overflow  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  He  may  even  be  a  seeker  of 
ideals,  though  his  reason  will  check  the  tendency  to 
idealise  men  and  conventions. 

Whence  comes  much,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  our 
discontent  ?  Is  it  not  through  the  desire  to  preserve 
our  faith  in  institutions,  conventions,  parties,  and 
individuals  ?  We  idealise  the  power  and  the  integrity 
of  governments,  the  benefits  of  customs,  the  strength  of 
reformative  societies,  the  loyalty  and  unselfishness  of 
our  friends,  and  we  are  disappointed,  discontented,  and 
possibly  disaffected  when  we  find  that  our  belief  is  but 
the  mirage  through  which  we  have  gazed.  We  have 
seen  the  sams^  and  not  the  things  and  the  persons  them- 
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selves;  our  capacity  for  idealisation  has  distorted  our 
judgments.  The  politicians  in  whom  we  placed  an 
ingenuous  confidence,  whom  we  revered  as  honest, 
disinterested  leaders  and  benefactors,  are  proved  to  be 
trimmers  and  unscrupulous  place-hunters.  The  allied 
reformers,  that  band  of  noble,  altruistic  citizens,  whose 
self-denying  qualities  seemed  to  inspire  us  with  new 
hope  and  deepen  our  belief  in  virtue,  are  shown  to  be 
false  to  their  pretensions  and  promises,  and  more  or  less 
greedy  in  diverting  our  subscriptions  into  their  own 
pockets.  The  beautiful  institutions  of  marriage  and  the 
family  life,  which  other  people  describe  in  rhapsodies, 
prove  anything  but  lovely  in  our  own  experience.  And 
mayhap,  bitterest  of  all  our  disillusionments  is  the 
defection  of  our  dearest  friend  —  that  soul  of  con- 
stancy whose  affection  was  our  chief  consolation 
— ^when  we  change  our  religious  views,  or  form  a 
misalliance^  or  become  involved  in  a  disrespectable 
scrape  or  dilemma. 

Are  not  these  the  experiences  of  almost  everyone? 
If  so,  is  it  wise  to  expect  the  best  in  affairs  and  in 
persons?  Some  may  answer,  **Yes,  it  is  better  to 
beUeve  than  to  distrust  and  doubt ".  But  how  many  of 
the  disappointed  and  disillusioned  can  candidly  make 
such  a  reply  ?  They  wish  to  have  ideals ;  and  if  hope 
is  large  within  them,  they  go  on  pursuing  one  illusion 
after  another,  proving,  as  harsh  experience  teaches 
them  wisdom,  that  vanity  and  vexation  of  spint  beset 
their  futile  quest. 

"  But ",  says  one,  "  I  have  foimd  the  embodiment  of 
my  longed-for  ideal  of  humanity  ".  Well,  we  have 
most  of  us  done  this,  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  in  our 
lives. 

But  is  there,  considering  the  proportion  of  chances  in 
a  lifetime,  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  you 
will  repeat  the  happy  experience  ?  If  you  know  your 
world,  you  will  regretfully  answer,  "  No  ".  Then,  why 
the  folly  of  embarking  upon  another  voyage  in  search  of 
the  ideal  ?  Brace  your  thews,  gird  your  loins,  and  go 
among  men  your  brothers,  not  as  an  optimist,  nor  ^s 
a  scowling  pessimist,  but  as  one  whose  meliorism  is 
leavened  with  that  dash  of  cynical  stoicism  which  will 
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keep  it  wholesome,  practical,  and  sane.  Take  the  good 
in  life  and  in  man ;  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  if  you  will 
but  rid  your  mind  of  that  longing  for  the  impossible, 
you  will  find  it. 

**  You  cannot  live  without  ideals  ?  "  That,  certainly, 
is  inconvenient ;  but  many  of  us  are  of  your  opinion, 
only  we  do  not  expect  to  be  lucky.  No,  keep  your 
image  always  before  you  in  the  sacred  inner  temple  of 
your  brain ;  and  pray  all  the  powers  to  aid  you  in 
realising  it  in  your  own  personality.  You  will  soon  learn 
then,  if  you  are  apt  and  sincere,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  common  clay  in  your  ideal  self,  and  that 
you  have  good  cause  for  disappointment  and  humilia- 
tion. You  have  proved  your  own  iniquity  and  weak- 
ness— why,  then,  do  you  hope  to  find  that  other  people 
.are  on  the  average  much  better  or  much  worse  than 
yom-  erring  self  ? 

You  are  a  modem  restless  woman,  "  wondering  ",  as 
someone  has  said,  "at  the  complexity  of  your  own 
mental  machinery,*'  and  you  don't  in  the  least  degree 
wish  to  try  my  stupid  prescription  of  melioristic- 
cynicism.  You  are  just  as  full  of  ideals  as  the  romantic 
schoolgirl  who  dreams  of  Bayard,  or  the  highly  objection- 
able, but  happily  impossible,  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 
You  are  partly  emancipated,  and  the  rusty  links  of  the 
chain  about  your  ankles  will  soon  snap  and  set  you  free. 
Yet  you  are  discontented,  and  perhaps  even  more  so 
than  your  brothers,  to  whom  Nature  has  been  kinder  all 
along  the  line.  Possibly,  like  many  men,  you  cannot 
clearly  formulate  your  wants ;  but  you  are  possessed 
with  a  febrile  yearning  for  many  things  that  should  be 
yours  by  natural  right  of  inheritance.  First  and  fore- 
most, whether  you  are  conscious  or  imconscious  of  the 
want,  you  need  a  knowledge  of  life.  You  will  not  be 
affironted  because  a  mere  man  tells  you  this.  We 
have  had  our  day ;  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  has 
been  a  naughty,  selfish  time,  on  the  whole.  If  all 
be  true  that  one  reads,  we  began  by  wooing  you  with  a 
club,  we  made  you  beasts  of  burden,  we  denied  you 
even  the  rudiments  of  human  rights,  we  have  kept 
you  in  ignorance  throughout  your  history,  we  alter- 
nately flatter,  censure,  kiss,  bully,  impose  upon  and 
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ruin  ourselves  for  the  love  of  you.  You  are  the  stronger 
and  yet  the  weaker  sex ;  you  rule  the  world,  yet  the 
world  has  always  tried  to  subordinate  you.  Who  is 
surprised  that  you  are  paradoxes  and  enigmas  to  your- 
selves! No  wonder,  either,  that  you  are  profoimdly 
discontented.  Some  of  you  speak  of  us  as  **  the 
enemy".  But,  unfortunately,  you  will  say,  you  obey 
the  precept  to  love  your  enemies,  and  in  your  modem 
bloodless  conflicts  with  us  you  succumb  as  of  old  to- 
the  eternal  afl&nities  of  sex.  Get  knowledge,  not  merely 
of  books,  but  of  life,  and  more  especiaUy  of  males. 
Imbibe  experience  at  every  fount,  taste  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet ;  and  never  turn  back  dismayed  when  you 
read  a  notice  board  warning  women  against  going  on 
that  road.  All  avenues  should  be  open  to  you.  There 
is  no  wisdom  for  men  only.  You  do  not  wish  to  know 
the  truth  for  dread  that  the  truth  may  be  unpleasant  ? 
But  there  is  no  freedom  without  the  truth.  Society 
wishes  to  cramp  you  under  "worse  than  South  Sea 
Isle  taboo."  Why  do  you  not  collectively  resist  the 
harsh  and  preposterous  imposition  ? 

Women  superabound  in  our  commimity,  and  they  are 
for  the  majority  the  most  active  complainants  in  the 
ranks  of  the  dissatisfied.  Many  are  self-sacrificing 
almost  to  the  extremest  point  of  altruism.  Very  few, 
comparatively,  possess  that  little  flavor  of  pessimism 
that  renders  one's  discontent  tolerable.  Women  are 
mostly  bom  idealists ;  they  surroimd  humanity  with  a 
fictitious  aureola  of  divinity ;  they  have  not  the  heroic 
passions  nor  strong  vices  of  men ;  and  they  have  an 
uncritical  belief  in  a  widespread  existence  of  virtue, 
which  faith  grows  from  lack  of  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Men,  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  have 
cozened  women  into  this  state  of  credulity,  and  like  the 
slaves  who  come  to  love  a  condition  of  servitude,  many 
women  prefer  an  endurable  darkness  to  the  terrible 
dazzlement  of  the  white  search-ray  of  truth.  Some  of 
the  wisest  words  I  have  found  concerning  this  charac- 
teristic of  women  are  written  by  one  of  them,  Miss 
Emily  Shirreff,  the  author  of  **  Intellectual  Education  "•. 
She  says ; 

**The  influence  of  a  man's  mind  in  directing  a  girPs  later- 
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studies,  and  in  forming  her  views  of  the  world,  is  inestimable. 
Ken  whose  knowledge  is  practically  tested  are  forced  to 
acquire  a  thorough  grasp  of  it  —  a  completeness  which 
women,  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  that  very  test,  rarely 
attain.  ....  Woman's  is  the  moral  and  individual  view; 
and  it  is  advantageous  to  a  girl  to  be  forced  beyond  that  to 
see  the  wide  and  bold  views  of  men,  to  look  into  some  of  the 
workings  of  society  which  cannot  come  within  her  narrow 
ken,  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  wide  and  deep  observation 
upon  men  and  things  which  the  habit  of  dealing  with  large 
questions  gives  to  a  man  of  any  thought  and  knowledge. 
....  Women  are  confident  in  the  prevalance  of  goodness, 
and  more  intolerant  of  individual  error ;  men  are  indulgent 
to  the  latter,  and  severe  in  their  general  estimate  of  man- 
kmd." 

If  you  have  been  taught  all  your  life  to  believe  that  a 
creed  or  a  custom  or  a  person  is  good,  it  is  natural  that 
you  should  feel  fright  when  Diogenes  comes  along  with 
his  lantern,  and  focusses  its  ray  upon  the  noumena  of 
things.  You  liked  to  view  life  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  and 
you  recoil,  and  are  discontented  and  angry,  because  you 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  reality,  because  you  have  seen 
unsuspected  corruption.  But  you  must  know  these 
things.  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  child  ?  That  lost  ideal  of 
yours  is  the  moon  which  babies  cry  to  possess.  It  is  a 
desire  probably  far  beyond  human  attainment ;  and 
your  disillusionment  should  act  as  a  beneficial  mental 
corrective.  Now  is  the  time  to  illumine  the  dark  Slough 
of  Despond  with  the  cynic's  lamp;  then,  perchance,  you 
will  discern  Hope.  It  is  just  this  pathetic  trust  in  men 
and  institutions  that  puts  women  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  great  game  of  life.  And  now,  when  they  are 
beginning  to  reo^nise  this  fact,  it  follows  that  they 
must  be  discontented.  Religion,  conventional  marriage, 
and  customs  that  authority  has  adduced  as  the  safe- 
guards of  society,  are  undergoing  gradual  change,  and 
the  earth  is  heaving  beneath  our  feet  while  we  strive  to 
buttress  and  prop  up  these  tottering  institutions.  If  it 
be  true  that  women  are  instinctively  conservative,  we 
have  not  to  seek  for  a  reason  of  their  dissatisfaction  in 
a  period  of  upheaval  and  transition. 

A  great  source  of  malcontent  amongst  many  women 
of  to-day  is  the  deprivation  from  love.  It  is  true  that  a 
large  number  of  the  sex  repudiate  that  deprivation. 
JBut    the    natural,    healthy    desire   for    marriage   and 
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maternity  is  not  appreciably  diminishing.  Even  the 
women  who  regard  husbands  as  encumbrances,  and 
conjugality  as  bondage,  yearn  for  the  happiness  of 
motherhood ;  and  a  few  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
maternity  without  permanent  sexual  unions  should  be 
deemed  the  right  of  those  who  elect.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  refer  to  the  causes  that,  under  the  present 
economic  organisation,  debar  thousands  of  women  from 
love.  Amelioration  of  this  flagrant  evil  necessitates 
great  social  changes ;  and  when  women  en  masse  cease 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  each  sex  should  have 
its  own  morals,  these  changes  will  begin.  Love  is  a 
necessity  and  a  natural  right ;  and  in  a  vigorous  com- 
munity every  man  and  woman  strives  to  the  utmost  to 
find  a  mate.  An  indifference  to  the  passion  in  its 
higher  manifestations  of  conjugality  and  parentage  is 
the  token  of  decadence  in  a  race.  Max  Nordau,  in  his 
"  Conventional  Lies  ",  shows  how  marriage  for  material 
considerations,  which  is  the  ordinary  marriage  in  a 
disordered  state  of  society,  does  not  permit  of  a  free 
play  of  the  elective  affinity.  Thus  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  discontented,  unloved  and  xmloving  husbands 
and  wives,  handcuffed  by  the  law  for  life,  an  immense 
army  of  loveless  maids  and  widows,  and  the  majority  of 
men  living  in  a  form  of  polygamy,  seeking  a  spurious 
and  debased  love  among  prostitutes.  With  such  a 
spectacle  before  our  eyes  how  can  we  preserve  our 
ideals  ?  But  though  we  have  to  take  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  we  must  not  sink  into  an  impotent  despair,  nor 
shield  ourselves  with  a  selfish  apathy. 

Be  discontented,  by  all  means,  but  acknowledge  your 
personal  responsibility  for  some  of  the  trouble.  We 
must  be  up  and  doing  if  we  hope  to  arrest  decay  in  the 
nation,  and  our  trust  should  be  in  the  power  of  solidarity 
which  can  alone  avail  us  in  the  struggle  against  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Know  that  little  can  be  done  in 
that  short  span  of  life  which  is  allotted  to  us,  but  that 
that  little  is  worth  doing.  You  have  lost  many  ideals. 
It  is  well.  They  were  but  will-o'-the-wisps.  Expect 
to  encounter  deceit,  disloyalty,  asperity,  apathy,  and 
cruelty ;  and  if  you  brace  yourself  with  those  few  bitter 
drops  of  philosophic  cynicism,  you  will  be   prepared. 
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Learo  from  Whitman  that  "  charity  and  personal  force 
are  the  only  investments  worth  anything " ;  that  you 
need  be  *<none  the  less  considcarate  or  friendly" 
because  yon  have  fonnd  that  men  and  institutions  are 
M  as  you  dreamed  of  them ;  then  alone,  **  standing  at 
ease  m  Nature  '\  can  you  take  courage  in  the  winter  of 
yoor  discontent. 

AuM  Stephens* 
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WHO   SHALL   WATCH   THE  WATCHMAN? 

A    CRITICISM    OF   OUR    POUCE    SYSTEM. 


A  THING  that  is  very  noticeable  in  London — and  every 
year  more  and  more  so — is  the  enormous  numbers  of 
police  patrolling  the  West  End.  In  Kensington  and 
Belgravia  you  will  find  a  policeman  at  every  comer, 
and  you  can  hardly  walk  a  hundred  yards  without 
meeting  one  or  two.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  East 
they  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  You  may  walk 
down  wicked  Whitechapel  and  the  Mile  End  Road  till 
you  are  tired,  and  perhaps  see  only  one  all  the  way. 
Must  we  conclude  that  the  West-Enders  are  such 
violent  'and  unruly  folk  that  they  require  this  great 
public  expenditure  to  keep  them  in  order  ?  And  yet  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  chief  haunts  of  crime  are 
in  the  East  End.  And  even  if  this  is  not  true  there  is 
certainly  so  much  poverty  and  distress  in  the  East  that 
one  might  think  the  services  of  the  champions  of  order 
would  be  most  needed  there. 

Or  must  it  be  whispered  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
police,  and  of  the  vast  public  expenditure  connected 
with  them,  is  the  protection  of  the  wealthy  classes  and 
their  ill-gotten  gains;  and  that  these  uncomfortable 
objects  that  crawl  along  the  fronts  of  the  West  End 
mansions  are  only  the  emblems  and  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  diseased  consciences  of  those  who  live 
within? 

The  growth  of  the  police,  in  late  times,  both  in 
numbers  and  power,  is  a  serious  matter  requiring  grave 
attention  from  a  people  that  wishes  to  remain  free  and 
independent.  The  evils  of  police  systems  in  foreign 
countries,  culminating  perhaps  in  the  bureaucracy  of 
Russia,  are  common  themes :  but  we  do  not  always 
ask  ourselves  how  far  our  own  institution  is  drifting  in 
the  same  direction. 

It  is  curious  now-a-days  to  think  that  London  existed 
up  to  1829  without  any  organised  police-force — only  a 
few  constables  and  watchmen.  The  introduction  of 
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the  Metropolitan  Police  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  that  year 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  House  and  elsewhere, 
as  an  imitation  of  foreign  methods,  and  as  a  usurpation 
for  State  control  of  what  ought  essentiaUy  to  be  a  local 
or  municipal  institution.  The  force  itself,  under  the 
nicknames  of  "  bobbies  "  and  **  peelers  ",  was  a  good 
deal  derided  by  a  people  perhaps  more  jealous  of  their 
personal  liberties  than  the  Londoners  of  to-day ;  and 
when  in  1833  ^  fracas  occurred  between  Chartists  and 
the  new  police,  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  killed,  a 
coroner's  jury  returned  the  verdict  of  "justifiable 
homicide".* 

The  Metropolitan  police -force  began  with  3,000  to 
4^000  members  in  1829,  had  increased  to  5,734  in  1856, 
and  now  numbers  about  15,281.  The  City  police  have 
ail  along  remained  separate,  and  now  number  about 
1,000.  Alongside  of  this  increase  in  numbers,  the  force 
has  steadily  become  more  and  more  military  in  its 
character,  with  its  horse -patrols,  drillings,  and  attempts 
from  time  to  time  to  introduce  swords  or  revolvers. 
The  detective  department  has  similarly  increased,  till 
it  has  become  very  extensive  and  powerful. 

The  detective  and  secret  police  have  a  great  sway  in 
all  police-systems :  obviously  must  have.  They  know 
—it  is  their  profession  to  know — things  of  which  others 
are  ignorant.  They  act  as  the  brain,  to  which  the 
ordinary  constable  is  only  the  body  or  arm.  And  so 
they  have  the  morals  of  society,  so  to  speak,  in  their 
charge.  Yet  what  sort  of  life  is  the  life  of  a  **  tec  "  ? 
Fancy  yourself  sitting  four  or  five  hours  a  day  for  a 
week  or  more,  in  the  window-seat  of  a  tavern,  in  order 
to  command  from  your  point  of  view  a  particular  street, 
or  house  in  the  street ;  drinking  plentiful  beer  or  spirits, 
to  conciliate  the  landlord ;  treating  customers,  making 
them  more  or  less  drunk  ;  playing  a  false  part,  inventing 
talk  and  all  sorts  of  stories,  worming  out  secrets — all  in 
order  to  prove  something  it  is  very  much  to  your  interest 
to  prove.  And  fancy  living  such  a  life  as  that,  year  in 
and  year  out.  (For  though  there  are,  of  course,  many 
lines  and  grades  of  detectives,  their  work  has  through- 

*  See  "  Government  by  Police '!,  by  Josephine  E.  Butler.  Dyer 
Bros.,  1879  (unfortunately  now  out  of  print). 
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out  the  same  general  character).  And  then  think  of 
the  "morals  of  society"  being  in  the  hands  of  men 
leading  a  life  of  this  kind !  Is  it  not  obvious  that  in 
most  cases  the  existence  and  influence  of  such  people 
is  a  worse  evil  than  the  crimes  they  propose  to  remove  ? 

Hunting  is  a  primitive  occupation  of  mankind,  and  to 
certain  classes  of  mind  is  still  an  intense  delight.  A 
rat-himt  or  a  fox-hunt  are  exciting,  but  a  man-hunt 
beats  them  all.  Only  it  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
and  perverted  class  of  mind  which  takes  to  this  last 
sport  —  subtle,  acute,  treacherous,  and  wanting  in 
humanity.  If  the  existence  of  private  detective  agencies 
is  a  sad  feature  of  modem  life,  which  we  cannot  exactly 
prevent,  ought  not  society  to  be  very  careful  how  it 
encourages  the  same  thing  with  pubHc  money  ?  And 
is  it  not  really  a  shame  to  ask  and  tempt  men  to  join  so 
degrading  a  profession  ? 

The  ordinary  constable,  though  not  apt  in  all  the  arts 
of  the  **  tec  ",  has  to  follow  the  same  cues.  He  must 
make  points — show  his  "efficiency" — which  means,  if 
he  has  scored  nothing  for  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is 
getting  time  to  run  someone  in.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
accuse  the  police  of  being  worse  than  the  average  run 
of  folk.  There  are  good  enough  and  bad  enough  fellows 
among  them.  But  it  is  only  too  clear  what  their 
temptations  are.  Sir  John  Bridges  complimented  a 
retiring  officer  the  other  day  very  heartily  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  trumping  up  cases.  To 
swear  a  man  has  been  drunk  or  that  a  girl  was  creating 
a  disturbance  is  easy  if  there  is  any  grudge  or  other 
incentive  at  work,  and  to  get  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony of  other  constables  is  easy.  The  "  force  '*  always 
hatig  together.  Magistrates  and  judges  accept  their 
evidence,  as  a  rule,  with  distinct  favor,  and  avenge  any 
injury  to  them  with  marked  severity.  It  is  horrible  to 
think  of  a  case  like  that  of  Winstanley,  who  was  caught 
at  the  close  of  last  year  by  a  police-officer  cutting  the 
cords  of  a  railway  goods-wagon  with  a  view  to  looting. 
A  struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stabbed 
the  officer  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  mortally  as  it 
happened.  He  behaved  well  at  the  trial,  taking  all  the 
blame  on  himself  and  completely  exonerating  his  corn- 
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panion  (who  was  straggling  with  another  constable) ; 
was,  nevertheless,  condemned  to  death,  and  hanged. 
There  is  a  long  stride  from  the  "justifiable  homicide  *' 
of '33  to  the  unrelenting  gallows  of  '95. 

I  am  afraid  also  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
accusations  of  brutality  to  defenceless  prisoners  in  the 
cells,  which  I  have  heard  in  some  cases  even  from 
members  of  the  **  force  "  itself.  Naturally  there  is  often 
a  grudge  against  a  prisoner.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
"sport ".  A  thump  in  the  abdomen  from  the  powerful 
knee  of  a  policeman  as  you  are  passing  from  the  dock 
to  the  cells  leaves  no  outward  mark  on  the  body,  but 
may  easily  disable  you  for  life. 

The  chiefs  of  the  local  police  are,  I  believe,  as  a  rule, 
a  sensible  body  of  men  (though  perhaps  not  always 
acquainted  with  everything  that  goes  on  among  their 
subordinates) — of  good  sober  common  sense  and  reha- 
bility:  this  greatly  owing  to  their  appointment  by 
the  municipalities  and  not  by  the  State.  But  here, 
again,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  certain 
proportion  of  them,  who,  for  the  sake  of  notoriety 
and  promotion,  are  ever  ready  to  magnify  and  even 
"provoke'*  offences  in  order  to  display  their  ability  in 
exposing  them. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  system  has  deepset  evils — 
briberies,  tyrannies,  iniquities,  secrets — which  always 
come  in  where  any  class  of  men  is  endowed  with  power 
over  their  fellows,  but  which  have  to  be  concealed  at 
all  costs.  What  I  want  especially  to  point  out  is  the 
danger  of  the  growth  of  this  system  and  of  its  further 
centralisation. 

For  the  trouble  is — and  all  history  shows  it — that 
when  the  cancer  has  grown  beyond  a  certain  point  it 
canH  be  removed.  Look  at  the  state  of  Russia.  A  police- 
system  so  vile  that  it  is  the  horror  of  every  thinking 
creature.  And  yet  nothing  can  be  done.  It  paralyses 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  even  the  Tsar  himself, 
however  desirous  he  might  be,  is  practically  powerless 
to  touch  it.  There  is  really  no  hope  for  Russia  just 
now,  except  in  the  very  corruption  of  officialism  itself, 
which  is  becoming  so  great  that  possibly  before  long  the 
bureaucracy  may  cease  to  hold  together — which  means 
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of  course  that  the  whole  nation  will  have  to  die  before  it 
can  be  bom  again. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  system  like  the 
police,  the  permanent  and  head  officials — being  per- 
manent, and  having  at  their  disposal  such  authority,  so 
many  clues,  so  many  secret  agents  as  they  have — are 
practically  more  powerful  than  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  A  minister,  in  office  for  two  or  three 
years,  may  express  a  pious  opinion ;  but  the  Chief  of 
the  Police,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  the  aid  of  a 
few  well-arranged  facts  (or  even  threats)  can  convey  an 
argument  unanswerable.  And  this  is  not  only  the  case 
in  such  a  country  as  Russia.  Even  in  **  repubUcan  " 
France  it  is  said  that  Marshal  MacMahon  and  other 
Presidents  have  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  with  regard  to  State  affairs,  first  thing 
every  morning. 

In  1876  and  following  years  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  struggles  with  the 
Prefect  of  the  Police,  over  the  conduct  of  the  police 
de$  mceurs — the  police,  that  is,  who  are  commissioned 
with  the  control  of  the  women  of  the  streets;  and 
who  had  greatly  abused  their  powers.  Nominally 
and  constitutionally,  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Municipal  Council ;  but  already 
before  this  the  former  had  risen  to  such  power  as  to 
defy  control,  even  by  the  body  which  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  its  funds.  The  Municipal  Council  was 
fain  only  to  apply  for  a  Commission  to  **  enquire  **  into 
the  conduct  of  the  said  police.  Even  this,  on  the  appeal 
of  the  Prefect,  was  refused  by  President  MacMahon. 
It  was  only  in  1879  that  the  Commission  was  granted  ; 
and  then  the  members  of  it  almost  immediately 
resigned — because  the  higher  police  refused  to  give 
evidence  on  the  plea  of  "official  secresy",  while  the 
subordinates  declined  for  fear  of  **  personal  conse- 
quences ** ! 

This  shows  us  the  kind  of  thing  that  occurs  even  in  a 

constitutionally  governed  country  like  France ;  and  we 

have  to  bethink  ourselves  not  only  what  may,  but  what 

does  happen  at  home. 

The  eflforts  of  our  London  County  Council  to  obtain 
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control  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  their  failure 
hitherto,  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  easier  to 
%^  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  your  back  than  to  shake 
him  off.  Yet  the  prc^essive  section  of  the  County 
Council  is  on  the  right  track  in  demanding  this  reform. 
It  is  only  by  persistent  ^-centralisation,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  police  arrangements  well  within  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves  and  their  local  representatives,  that  a 
considerable  danger  can  be  averted.  And  it  is  useless 
to  pride  ourselves  on  the  moderation  of  our  own  institu- 
tions and  their  superiority  over  those  of  other  countries, 
and  to  go  on  doing  so,  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  till 
perhaps  it  is  too  late. 

The  large  number  of  recent  Acts  of  a  regulative 
character  have  led  to  considerable  increase  in  the 
duties  of  the  police,  which  are  sometimes  really  oner- 
ous. Nor  in  accusing  the  system  need  we  forget  that 
the  individual  "copper"  often  has  some  very  trying 
work  to  perform.  But  this  increase  in  duties,  coupled 
no  doubt  with  a  general  feeling  of  timidity  among  the 
authorities  with  regard  to  strikes,  riots,  etc.,  has  led  to 
a  vast  increase  in  the  numbers ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
in  what  direction  the  whole  system  is  tending. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
in  the  future  to  keep  the  numbers  down,  or  at  least 
prevent  their  increase.  Duties  should  be  limited  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  regulative — the  regulation,  for 
instance,  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  the  reporting  of 
nuisances,  smoke,  garbage,  foul  drains,  etc.,  to  the 
proper  authorities,  assistance  in  case  of  accidents, 
ambulance  work,  and  so  forth.  Work  of  this  kind  has 
what  may  be  called  a  positive  character ;  it  is  actually 
an  effort  to  build  up  a  decent  and  healthy  life  among 
the  people ;  it  creates  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  the  police :  and  has  (what  is  worth  considering)  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  characters  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  Criminal  Department  I  think 
(though  some  may  not  agree  with  me)  that  the  impor- 
tance of  this  should  be  reduced.  Too  much  is  made 
now-a-days  of  this  manhunting  business,  and  this 
running  in  of  wretched  waifs  and  strays  to  docks  and 
prisons,  where,  as  we  know,  even  the  worst  criminals 
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are  only  made  worse.  Is  Society  really  so  much  afraid 
of  its  poor  outcasts?  The  most  numerous  offences 
(after  drunkenness)  are  those  against  property;  and 
that  the  protection  of  this  latter  is  considered  by  far  the 
most  important  duty  of  the  police  is  proved  by  the 
almost  comic  sight  (already  alluded  to)  of  the  scores  of 
huge  constables  prowling  round  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy,  turning  their  bull's  eyes  piously  into  areas  and 
keyholes,  while  the  poorer  quarters  (often  in  the  same 
police-division)  are  left  almost  deserted  by  the  cham- 
pions of  order.  But  directly  you  come  to  think  about 
the  matter  you  see  that  it  practically  matters  very  little 
if  some  plate  is  stolen  out  of  a  butler's  pantry  in 
Kensington;  but  that  it  does  matter  very  much  if  a 
factory  chimney  is  allowed  to  poison  Bethnal  Green 
with  smoke,  or  if  a  heap  of  filth  is  left  uncleared  in  a 
slum-court  there. 

After  all  it  is  much  more  important  that  a  policeman 
should  convoy  an  old  woman  safely  across  the  street,  or 
give  reliable  information  to  passers-by,  than  that  he 
should  "cop"  a  lad  "snaking"  a  loaf  from  a  baker's 
cart.  The  lad  stealing  the  loaf  may  be  doing  a  generous 
act,  for  the  sheer  need  of  his  kinsfolk;  but  if  taken 
before  the  magistrate  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  professional  criminal. 

A  hunt  for  the  perpetrators  of  a  silver  robbery  is  an 
exciting  affair,  and  brings  the  newspapers  a  lot  of  profit ; 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  gang  of  half-a-dozen 
who  plan  and  carry  out  the  robbery  do  far  less  harm 
than  the  gang  of  fifty  detectives  who  go  up  and  down 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  them — bribing,  treating  to 
liquor,  cajoling,  threatening,  betraying,  and  under- 
mining and  corrupting  the  whole  social  fabric  with 
their  knaveries. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  abolish  the  criminal  depart- 
ment of  police  activity;  but  I  do  insist  that  we  are 
attributing  too  much  importance  to  it.  Probably  for 
every  five  policemen  in  London  who  act  as  champions 
of  health  and  decent  living  there  are  one  hundred  whose 
duties  chiefly  consist  in  the  defence  of  property.  Sup- 
posing we  reduced  the  latter  one  hundred  to  twenty-five, 
and  increased  the  former  five,  also  to  twenty-five,  and 
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similarly  throughout  the  kingdom,  then  we  should  have 
a  considerably  better  balance  of  official  activity,  and 
still  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  force  to  dispense  with. 

Of  course  when  society  becomes  anything  like 
decently  rational  and  healthy  we  shall  dispense  with 
this  institution  altogether.  Knowing  as  I  do  that  the 
body  politic  is  actually  in  a  condition  of  serious  disease, 
I  only  plead  that  this  condition  should  not  be  aggra- 
vated by  further  inoculation  with  official  microbes. 

Edward  Carpenter. 
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The  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  might  be 
fitly  described  as  the  last  throw  of  the  metaphysicians 
on  the  counter  of  chance. 

Having  superfined  the  ideal  of  rehgion  to  a  shadow, 
they  sought  for  a  time  to  stave  off  beggary  by  adopting 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
is  a  fatal  inconsequence  in  all  ideals,  and  the  damning 
circumstance  of  facts,  however  forcibly  they  may  be 
yoked  to  the  hypothesis  of  speculation,  ultimately  ends  in 
the  destruction  of  the  finest  dream  s  of  the  subtlest  thinkers. 

The  ideal  of  humanity,  like  other  dogs,  has  had  its 
day,  and  the  doctrines  of  Jean-Jacques  have  culminated 
in  the  hollow  farce  of  a  Napoleon,  and  present  for  the 
admiration  of  the  ages  as  their  costliest  triumph  the 
narrow  soul  of  the  bourgeois,  whose  religion  is  regulated 
by  his  purse,  and  whose  love  affairs,  like  his  house  in 
the  suburbs,  are  settled  by  contract. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  all  idealist  ic  conceptions  is  this,  that 
however  much  they  may  profess  to  value  the  influence  of 
existing  conditions,  they  presume  that  men  have,  apart 
from  their  environments,  certain  ascertained  charac- 
teristics. But  the  nature  of  man  is  not  like  metaphysics, 
an  intellectual  deduction.  We  cannot  say  he  has  so 
much  thought,  so  much  passion,  so  much  physical 
energy,  such  and  such  a  tendency  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  impossible  to  previse  from  what  the  race  is  to-day 
what  it  may  be  to-morrow.  Condition  enters  so  inti- 
mately into  the  elements  of  existence  that  its  action  can 
never  be  accurately  defined  in  any  given  instance. 
Thus,  without  denying  the  influence  of  circumstance 
alike  on  race  and  individual,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Rousseauite  to  say  in  what  the  pretended  natural  good- 
ness of  man  consists.  Certainly  not  in  the  tendencies 
of  his  primitive  state,  so  far  as  historical  evidence  can 
confirm  our  research.  Alter  the  circumstance,  and  the 
man  is  changed.  True!  but  not  necessarily  to  the 
proportion  or  in  the  direction  predicted;  and  whilst  the 
(    152    ) 
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theorist  airily  assumes  that  in  such  and  such  a  case 
such  a  result  will  follow,  the  race,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  conditions,  moves  instinctively  forward,  blindly  at- 
taining the  unforeseen. 

The  general,  as  at  Austerlitz  and  elsewhere,  plans  his 
campaign  according  to  specific  rules,  and  sometimes 
blunders  into  success  where  failure  alone  ought  to  have 
rewarded  the  folly  of  his  calculations. 

What  was  required  to  overthrow  the  feudal  system  ? 
In  the  first  place,  the  undermining  of  the  Catholic 
supremacy,  for  the  reverence  of  the  Papal  tradition  was 
the  strongest  surety  of  attachment  to  the  over-lord,  as 
the  almost  savage  loyalty  of  the  Bretons  during  the 
revolution  sufiiciently  proved.  Here  and  there  a  few 
thinkers,  many  of  them  devout  adherents  of  the  Papacy, 
sapped  the  foundations  of  the  Church  by  satirising  the 
vices  of  the  religious  administration.  But  the  dissemi- 
nation of  profane  learning  was  required,  and  with  the 
Renaissance  came  the  first  shock  of  the  new  era.  Men 
like  Luther  and  Knox  thought  they  were  simply  re- 
moving the  abuses  of  bigotry,  and  the  Reformation 
shook  the  feudal  world  to  the  centre. 

No  theorist  could  have  foreshadowed  the  change,  but 
the  inexorable  logic  of  life  urged  humanity  onward.  All 
metaphysical  speculations  fail  in  their  explanation  of 
life  because  they  assume  consequences.  If  by  a  lucky 
hit  their  conclusions  are  more  or  less  correct,  it  is  but 
the  casual  trimnph  of  blind-man*s  buff.  That  the 
system  of  a  Plato  is  still  the  subject  of  criticism  whilst 
that  of  an  Aristotle  is  obsolete,  only  proves  that 
Aristotle,  working  purely  within  the  confines  of  im- 
mediate observation,  has  been  superseded  by  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  resulting  from  surer  methods  of  experi- 
ment. Platonism  belongs  entirely  to  the  realm  of 
imagination,  and  can  therefore  neither  be  proved  nor 
disproved  save  by  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  experience 
which  the  eternal  infancy  of  knowledge  is  not  likely  to 
attain  within  a  proportionate  lapse  of  time.  Such  theories 
are  like  those  intellectual  puzzles  which  Milton  assures 
tis  formed  the  occasional  pastime  of  the  devils  in  hell. 
Speculation,  like  revealed  religion,  can  only  be  believed 
or  doubted.     Reason  has  no  place  there. 
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Let  all  honor  be  given  to  those  hardy  natures  who 
were  content  with  the  little  gained,  rather  than  ambi- 
tious of  being  experts  in  the  subtle  game  of  chess  on 
the  board  of  dialectics. 

If  our  knowledge  is  to  be  profitable  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  so  through  the  continual  test  of  experiment. 

Comparative  knowledge  may  indeed  seem  a  small 
thing,  but  comparative  knowledge  alone  is  profitable. 
He  who  thirsts  for  the  absolute  generally  ends  by 
wallowing  in  the  ditch  of  superstition. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  with  the  study  of 
economic  science  materialism  would  long  be  permitted 
to  strive  unthwarted.  Indeed,  Idealism,  driven  from 
the  barricades  of  religious  assertion  and  humanitarian 
doctrines,  has  faced  about,  and  under  cover  of  the 
materialistic  banner  seeks  to  outflank  the  march  of 
progress.  Too  poverty-stricken  to  invent  a  new  battle- 
cry,  it  has  adapted  an  old  one  to  the  urgency  of  the 
times,  and  seeks  by  a  new  application  to  win  the  sufirage 
of  the  age.  Socialism,  which  is  a  deduction  from  the 
study  of  present  conditions,  has  no  longer  to  face  only 
the  idealists  of  the  laissez-faire  and  Utopian  schools,  but 
is  confronted  with  a  new  idealism,  the  idealism  of 
Anarchy. 

The  disputed  honor  of  being  the  father  of  the 
theoretic  system  known  as  Anarchism  has  been  suc- 
cessively claimed  for  Stimer,  Proudhon,  and  Warren. 
The  key  of  the  system  is  the  revolt  of  the  individual, 
and  its  basis  that  of  unlimited  liberty. 

Since  the  individual  is  for  himself  the  one  important 
factor  in  life  all  that  tends  to  place  restriction  upon  his 
action  is  an  abrogation  of  his  inherent  rights. 

In  short,  having  abandoned  the  assumption  of  divine 
authority,  and  feeling  the  pressure  of  humanitarian 
authority  under  the  guise  of  social  duties,  the  Anarchist 
Idealist  reduces  the  action  of  authority  to  the  degree  of 
the  individual. 

But  here,  be  it  observed,  there  is  still  the  hypothesis 
of  right.  Man  has  no  rights.  He  assumes  them.  To  say 
because  "  I  live  I  have  the  right  to  live  "  is  to  beg  the 
question.  It  is  a  right  which  death  abridges  every 
day.     In  this  respect  the  "  Rights  of  Man  **  is  as  much 
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a  fallacy  as  the  question  in  the  catechism,  **  What  is 
man's  chief  end  ?  "  Our  rights  are  what  we  make  them. 
It  is  our  ability  to  maintain  them  that  settles  the  dis- 
pute of  all  rights. 

The  right  to  be  free  !  Certainly,  but  if  we  limit  the 
freedom  of  any  other  creature  we  are  in  the  face  of  that 
assumption  depriving  it  of  the  charter  of  its  heritage. 
Grant  the  hypothesis  of  right  to  any  extent  and  you 
cannot  avoid  the  fatality  of  the  circle.  For  if  homicide 
be  the  expression  of  any  individuality,  to  that  extent 
the  initiative  of  right  is  exercised  in  action.  The  whole 
concept  of  Anarchism  has  been  definitely  expressed  by 
Shelley  in  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  : 

**  Man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircomscribed,  but  man 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself.'* 

The  Macrocosm  which  former  idealists  had  saddled 
with  all  possible  perfections  under  the  vague  designation 
of  humanity  is  treated  with  signal  contempt  by  their 
successors,  but  the  latter  have  set  up  in  its  place  a  new 
god  for  worship— the  individual. 

This  glorification  of  the  Ego  could  not  however  exist 
long  without  suffering  the  brutal  encroachment  of  other 
Egos,  and  consequently  the  first  renunciation  of  the 
absolute  rights  of  the  individual  was  soon  forced  upon 
even  the  extremist  school  of  the  new  philosophy. 
Stimer  advocates  free  and  unobligatory  communities  of 
Egos,  and  Proudhon  invents  the  fiction  of  mutual 
contract. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  aspiration  for  perfect  immunity 
there  is  simply  the  revolt,  not  of  the  imaginary 
individual  they  have  created,  but  of  the  real  individuals 
—themselves. 

Between  the  Individualist-Anarchist  and  the  pure 
Collectivist  stands  the  second,  and  by  far  more 
numerous  type  of  Anarchist,  that  of  Anarchist-Com- 
munism, which  seeks  to  unite  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual with  the  co-operation  of  the  community  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  Liberty  was  rounded  with  Equality  and 
Fraternity  and  the  trick  was  done. 

Anarchist- Individualism,   then,   claim    entire  liberty 
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for  the  individual,  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases  and 
liberty  to  dispose  as  he  will  of  the  product  of  his  labor. 
To  attain  this  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  all  monopolies,^ 
not,  as  under  the  socialist  rSgimey  by  nationalisation,  but 
by  the  appUcation  to  its  fullest  extent  of  competition^ 
Instead  of,  as  at  present,  upholding  an  authorised 
system  of  banking,  they  would  make  it  also  a  ground 
for  competition  or  free  trade,  believing  that  that  com- 
petition would  reduce  interest  on  capital  to  its  minimum, 
and  enable  every  man,  so  to  speak,  to  become  his  own 
capitalist.  The  only  right  to  land  would  be  that  oF 
personal  use  and  occupancy.  Tariflf  and  patent  mono- 
polies would  be  abolished.  It  is  claimed  that  by  the 
application  of  free  trade  to  these  monopolies  the  tax  of 
interest  would  fall  to  its  lowest  fraction,  and  every 
producer  thus  become  the  master  of  his  product. 

On  the  moral  side  every  man  would  have  full  scope  ta 
follow  his  own  pleasure  as  to  questions  of  conduct.  In 
short,  in  the  words  of  C.  L.  James  : — 

"  We  have  heard  of  free  trade,  free  religion,  free  rum,  free 
love.  Anarchy  is  free  everything.  It  leaves  free  to  commit 
even  arson  or  murder  those  who  choose  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  lynched  or  confined  as  dangerous  lunatics.  It  sees 
that  competition,  if  really  free,  might  do  as  much  good  as  it 
does  harm.  It  antagonises  no  natural  instinct.  Like  other 
systems  of  philosophy  it  recognises  this  truth  that  all  natural 
instincts  have  normal  limits — ^benevolence  and  ideality,  just 
as  much  as  alimentiveness  and  destructiveness — ^but  it  also 
sees  that  natural  selection  reduces  them  all  to  this  limit,  and 
that  with  this  beneficent  process  arbitrary  regulation  can 
only  interfere :  albeit  natural  selection  finally  governs  after 
all.  Anarchy  is  Liberty,  Liberty  is  Justice.  Justice  is  Virtue : 
and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  virtue  to  hurt  anyone,** 

"  If  the  individual,''  says  Tucker,  "  has  a  right  to  govern 
himself  all  external  government  is  tyranny.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  aboHshing  the  State.  The  best  government  is 
that  which  governs  least  and  that  which  governs  least  is  no 

government  at  all Nor  does  the  Anarchist  scheme 

furnish  any  code  of  morals  to  be  imposed  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. '  Mind  your  own  business '  is  its  only  moral  law. 
Interference  with  another's  business  is  a  crime  and  the  only 

crime,  and  as  such  may  be  properly  resisted Attempts 

to  arbitrarily  suppress  vice  ....  in  themselves  crimes.*' 

Anarchist- Individualism,  however,  so  far  from  being 
progressive,  seems  to  me  to  be  reactionary.  It  is  a 
revival  of  the  root-eating  and  hunting  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion.    When  man,  like  other  animals,  was  purely  a. 
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nomad,  living  upon  natural  products  without  the 
expenditure  of  thought  or  premeditative  labor,  he  was 
in  the  fullest  sense  an  Anarchist.  His  Uberty  could 
only  be  infiringed  by  the  superior  but  accidental  force  of 
other  individuals.  He  required  to  enter  into  no  obliga- 
tions with  them  for  his  wants  were  simple  and  supplied 
by  natural  means.  His  home  was  where  he  chose  to 
make  it.  Attachment  and  association  were  unnecessary 
for  his  existence.  He  did  not  require  possession  of 
land,  for  he  did  not  till.  His  habits  and  propensities 
were  only  determined  by  the  limit  of  his  inclinations 
and  his  power  to  satisfy  them. 

But  from  the  moment  that,  by  the  appHcation  of 
labor  to  the  soil,  he  obtained  the  necessities  of  life 
his  relation  to  nature  and  consequently  to  his  fellows 
was  changed.  His  relation  was  now  that  of  necessity 
plus  thought.  An  artificial  element  entered  into  his 
habit  of  life.  He  was  no  longer  the  independent  savage. 
He  co-operated  with  other  individuals.  With  the 
obligations  of  this  development  of  the  tribe  or  com- 
munity he  loses  his  unlimited  liberty.  His  ego  is  now 
circumscribed  by  other  egos. 

With  the  community  of  production  comes  the  class 
war  between  tribes  for  the  spoliation  of  each  other,  and 
the  heretog,  at  first  elective,  becomes  the  hereditary 
chief.  From  the  tribes  to  the  nation  is  but  a  step  in 
the  progress  of  association.  The  chiefs  develop  into 
primitive  landowners,  and  the  protection  of  acquired 
privileges  and  the  regulation  of  commimities  are  the 
sources  of  laws  and  the  primary  stones  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  State. 

But  not  only  does  man  lose  the  unrestrained  action  of 
his  will  by  the  act  of  association,  he  loses  also  the 
habits  of  his  former  individuality.  Communion  with 
other  egos  induces  assimilation  of  their  characteristics. 
He  is  no  longer  the  same. 

The  State  Socialist  sees  in  the  growth  of  the  State 
and  the  conservation  of  monopolies  a  condition  the 
evolutionary  tendency  of  which  is  a  further  conserva- 
tion, the  absorption  of  all  monopolies  into  one  monopoly, 
that  of  the  State  or  people.  The  Anarchist- Individual- 
ist, taking  a  leap  backward,  would  resolve  once  more 
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all  monopolies  into  a  multitude  of  monopolies.     He 
would  make  every  man  his  own  monopolist. 

But  no  man  produces  unaided,  and  the  elements  of 
co-operation  in  labor  are  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  approximate  justly  the  extent  in  which  the 
monopoly  of  the  individual  should  consist. 

And  here,  again,  the  ideal  conception  of  liberty  runs 
coimter  to  the  common  course  of  events.     Granted  that 
under  such  circumstances  every  man  can  claim  what 
price  he  Usts  for  his  product  or  refuse  to  sell.     What  i 
his  product  is  not  wanted  ?     He  can  expend  his  labor 
on  something   more  profitable.     True,  but  is  not  his 
liberty  infringed  by  the  necessity  of  doing  so  ?     Is  he 
not  in  this  compelled  to  accede  to  the  tastes  of  other 
individuals,  and  is  not  that  acquiescence  in  itself  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  majority,  a 
recogmtion  of  the  fact  that  might  is  right  ?     A  Millet 
paints  pictures  which  are  the  witnesses  of  his  genius, 
but  no  one  wishes  them.    What  people  run  after  are 
bibelots  and  pseudo-classic  subjects  covering  twelve  feet 
of  canvas.    He  must  either  starve,  or  adopt  some  other 
method  of  securing  the  necessaries  of  life  whilst   he 
continues  to  wait  for  the  appreciation  of  pubUc  taste, 
unless,  indeed,  he  degrades  his  art  and  devotes  himself 
to  bibelots  and  theatrical  Andromedas.     He  is  free  to 
choose,  certainly,  but  he  is  no  longer  free  not  to  choose. 
Or  to  take  once  more  C.  L.  James's  unrestrained 
assassin.     It  is  true  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  Irached, 
but  by  the  act  of  assassination  has  he  not  interfered 
with  the  freedom  of  another  ?     Are  we  not  again,  by 
the  very  fact  of  possible  vengeance  or  future  restraint 
as  a  limatic,  limiting  in  turn  the  assassid's  freedom,  and 
once  more  in  the  very  name  of  liberty  asserting  the  rule 
of  majority  and  the  principle  of  might  as  the  only  right. 
For  one  man  to  be  perfectly  free  all  other  men  would 
require  to  be  slaves,  and  if  one  man's  freedom  is  no 
longer  possible,   Anarchist-Individualism  is  no  longer 
aught  save  a  theory,  and  theories  are  the  gospels  of 
the  ideal. 

"Anarchy  is  Liberty,  Liberty  is  Justice,  Justice  is 
Virtue."  A  fine  specimen  of  antithesis,  but  is  it  any- 
thing more  ?     Who  told  Mr.  James  that  Liberty  wa& 
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Justice,  and  Justice,  Virtue?  Is -not  all  this  so  much 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  what  relation  have  meta- 
physics to  economics  ?  Was  the  assassin's  liberty 
justice  to  his  victim  ?  Was  the  majority  regulation  of 
restraint  an  example  of  virtue  ?  Are  we  not  rather 
once  more  lost  in  the  forest  of  Utopia,  and  wandering 
round  in  the  same  unconscious  circle  ?  "  Mind  my  own 
business !  *'  Very  good.  But  if  I  make  it  my  business 
to  mind  other  people's,  or  have  the  power  to  force  them 
to  mind  mine  for  me,  am  I  not  quite  justified  in  doing 
so  on  the  plea  of  imlimited  liberty  ?  If  other  people 
combine  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so  are  they  not 
interfering  with  my  business  ?  I  fancy  Macaire  would 
feel  a  virtuous  indignation  if  I  prevented  him  from 
taking  what  I  called  my  property  since  he  considered  it 
his  business  to  make  it  his. 

Stimer  himself  was  more  logical  in  this  than  any  of 
the  later  apostles  of  the  rights  of  the  Ego,  for  he  recog- 
nised that  to  enter  into  an  obligation  to-day  which  was 
to  have  effect  to-morrow  was  by  the  act  of  his  will  to 
fetter  his  Hberty  to  choose  to-morrow.  Indeed,  under 
these  conditions,  if  the  Ego  is  to  be  logical  at  all,  he 
will  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  if  he  takes  a  step  in  any 
direction  he  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  infringing  the 
liberty  of  another  Ego,  which  would  to  him  be  a  trifling 
matter,  but  also  of  losing  his  own.  He  has  no  master, 
and  it  is  questionable  if  he  dare  be  his  own  master  five 
minutes  without  destroying  his  freedom  not  to  he  so. 

This  is,  of  course,  good  enough  fooling,  but  in  sober 
earnest  the  inconsequence  of  the  ideal  of  perfect  liberty 
is  sad  enough. 

To  return  once  more  to  James,  we  are  told  that 
liberty  will  not  foster  vice,  but  assist  in  eliminating  it^ 
Now,  the  question  of  vice  is  a  three-fold  one.  It  is 
either  the  effect  of  an  abnormal  tendency,  hereditary  or 
otherwise,  or  the  association  of  habit  fostered  by 
example,  or  a  revolt  from  conditions  which  are  toa 
arbitrary. 

If  men  and  women  are  economically  free,  the  con- 
ditions that  breed  revolt  are  swept  away,  or  at  all  events 
reduced,  and  the  normal  habits,  as  the  most  satisfactory, 
will  ultimately  triumph. 
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But  there  will  always  be  a  tincture  of  perversity  in 
humanity  which  will  produce  exceptions  given  over  to 
vicious  and  unnatural  inclinations. 

Are  we,  then,  to  give  them  free  scope  to  assert  their 
individuality,  and  is  there  not  the  possibility  that  if  we 
do  so  we  incite  in  others,  by  the  presence  of  example, 
an  inclination  towards  habits  which  are  atavistic  and 
injurious  ? 

Have  we  a  right,  for  instance,  once  the  complete 
liberty  of  the  individual  is  granted,  without  question  of 
majority  rule,  to  forbid  madmen  and  hereditary  homi- 
cides, and  drunkards  and  persons  with  transmissible 
diseases,  from  marrying  and  bequeathing  to  their 
children  the  fatal  legacy  of  vice  and  misery  ?  Would 
not  those  children  have  earned  the  right  to  curse  the 
name  of  liberty,  the  worship  of  which  has  made  the 
perpetuation  of  suflFering  possible  ? 

Lastly,  if  force  is  applied  to  make  me  serve  the  will 
of  another,  what  guarantee  have  I  that  the  community 
will  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  my  right  since  the  one 
rule  of  conduct  is  **  mind  your  own  business  "  ?  Anar- 
chist-Individualism is  the  Utopia  of  the  unit.  Its  ideal 
type  is  the  irresponsible  savage. 

If  the  Anarchist-Individualist  basis  is  that  of  the 
Ego,  the  basis  of  Anarchist-Communism  is  that  of  the 
family.  Shelley,  I  think,  has  said  that  the  rights  of  one 
citizen  end  where  the  rights  of  another  citizen  begin. 
It  is  this  ideal  of  what  we  might  term  equalised  liberty 
that  is  the  root  principle  of  Anarchist-Communism. 

Conscious  of  the  deadlock  that  must  result  from  the 
declaration  of  unlimited  liberty,  the  Anarchist-Com- 
munists recognise  the  necessity  of  common  consent  as 
to  the  extent  of  liberty  permissible.  But  they  still 
insist  on  the  right  of  the  minority  to  maintain  their 
opinion  and  hold  that  the  use  of  force,  moral  or  other- 
wise, to  obtain  the  concession  of  the  minority,  is  a 
grave  crime  against  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
community. 

In  eflfect  the  Diet  of  Poland  was  politically  pretty 
much  in  practice  what  Anarchist-Communism  preaches, 
for  there  no  decision  could  be  voted  so  long  as  there 
was  even  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  assembly. 
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The  £atal  results  from  a  political  point  of  view  we 
know.  This  power  of  the  individual  which  could  be 
wielded  in  the  obstinacy  of  self-will  or  self-interest, 
afforded  opportunity  for  intrigues  and  jealousies  which 
crippled  the  action  of  that  nation,  and  rendered  her  an 
easy  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  her  neighbours. 

The  social  ideal  of  Anarchist  -  Communism  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  axiom  of  Louis  Blanc :  "  From  each 
according  to  his  capacity  to  each  according  to  his 
needs,"  and  the  finest  picture  of  its  Utopia  is  to  be 
found  in  ♦^be  pages  of  "  News  firom  Nowhere ! "  Its 
aim  is  the  construction  of  voluntary  associations  hold- 
mg  the  means  of  production  in  common,  and  sharing 
the  fruit  of  labor  upon  the  principle  of  the  family 
system. 

Of  course  it  no  longer  professes  belief  in  the  phalan- 
stery, but  would  allow  each  man  to  enjoy  in  his  own 
&shion  his  share  of  the  common  wealth  which  is  only 
to  be  limited  by  the  capacity  of  his  wants.  The  State, 
as  under  the  Proudhonian  system,  is  to  be  suppressed  ; 
law  is  to  be  abolished,  and  custom  to  remain  in  a  kind 
of  permanent  revolution.  The  federal  system  of  com- 
munities for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  if 
necessary  mutual  defence,  is  to  supplant  the  bureau- 
cratic system.  No  community  should  be  too  large  to 
prevent  all  its  members  from  having  a  personal  voice 
in  its  affairs.  Social  requirements  and  questions  at 
issue  would  be  decided  in  a  kind  of  Communal 
Wittenagemot.  Disputes  would  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

So  far  the  theory.  Let  us  examine  its  methods. 
The  Anarchist-Communist  holds  all  political  action  in 
contempt.  He  is  essentially  revolutionary,  but  even  his 
revolutionary  spirit  is  characterised  by  the  visionariness 
of  his  ideal  liberty.  Every  man,  he  urges,  must  act 
upon  his  own  initiative.  Hence  it  follows  that  co-opera- 
tive action  is  but  a  temporal  thing,  and  individual 
action,  whether  that  of  the  propaganda  by  pen  or  deed, 
is  the  permanent  feature  of  his  attacks  on  the  stability 
of  the  State.  Like  the  Christian — strange  that  he 
should  be  at  one  in  this  with  the  creed  he  detests  most 
—he  believes  in  the  internal  revolution. 
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In  "  Revolutionary  Studies,"  (by  Kropotkin  ?)  it  is 
significantly  enough  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  former 
revolutions  have  failed,  because  no  sooner  was  the 
revolution  declared  than  the  people  began  to  copy  the 
procedure  of  past  customs,  and  astute  individuals  were 
invariably  permitted  to  seat  themselves  in  the  very 
places  of  power  which  the  people  had  sought  to  destroy. 
It  then  adds  that  the  new  revolutionist  must  be  prepared 
to  adopt  new  methods  in  the  event  of  the  Revolution. 
But  what  are  these  methods  ?  The  writer  of  "  Revolu- 
tionary Studies  "  does  not  say,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
Anarchist-Communist  who  has  done  so.  It  is  just  here 
that  we  feel  the  spider  web  of  Utopia. 

Kropotkin  and  others  insist  that  when  the  revolution 
breaks  out,  the  people  will  seize  the  land  and  means  of 
production.  They  will  form  themselves  naturally  into 
communities.  "  The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
and  all  shall  go  well."  Of  course  there  will  be  friction 
at  first,  but  by-and-bye  the  people  will  settle  down  to 
the  necessities  of  mutual  labor.  But  as  Hamlet  has 
it,  **  by-and-bye  is  easily  said ".  How  do  they  know 
that  the  people  will  do  this  or  that  ?  Is  it  not  the  old 
story  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought  ?  Are  all 
the  people  then  going  to  become  Anarchists  by  a 
miracle  ?  Will  they  in  such  a  short  space  of  time  have 
so  outgrown  the  innate  habits  bred  by  former  circum- 
stances that  they  will  be  able  even  to  divine  clearly  the 
issues  before  them  ?  Have  even  the  Anarchists  them- 
selves the  whole  conduct  of  the  revolution  up  their 
sleeve,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  why  do  they  not  put 
down  their  cards  on  the  table  like  honest  men  and  let 
us  see  that  they  have  the  game  in  their  own  hands  ? 
Is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  people  may  rather  be 
inclined  to  revert  to  the  old  blunders  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  "  Revolutionary  Studies "  so  carefully 
explained  ?  And  if  there  be  a  minority  of  any  standing 
at  all  at  the  time  of  this  revolution,  is  it  not  likely  they 
may  be  able  to  sway  the  public  onqe  more,  as  in  the 
past,  from  the  issue  immediately  aimed  at,  all  the  more 
so  since  that  issue  is  a  something  not  within  the  present 
or  even  historical  experience  of  the  race  ?  What  is 
all  this  but  conjecture !     Is  it  not  indeed,  as  Gautier 
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mi  of  Fourier,  so  much  of  the  divine  madness  of 
poetry? 

Again  this  respect  for  the  ultimate  rights  of  the 
minority,  is  it  not  something  like  a  worn-out  fiction  ? 
If  two  men  wish  to  build  a  house  on  the  same  site, 
what  is  to  decide  the  question  ?  Arbitration.  But  if 
the  losing  party  wiU  not  agree  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator,  what  then?  Let  him  go  to  another  com- 
munity or  start  one  of  his  own — good,  but  that  is 
mnning  away  from  the  difficulty.  What  right  have  you 
to  expel  him  from  the  commimity  save  that  of  majority 
rule,  and  where  then  is  the  right  of  the  minority? 
He  will  be  amenable  to  reason  ?     How  do  we  know  ? 

Again,  the  ideal  of  the  Anarchist-Communist,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  a  creative  one. 
He  is  not  content  to  grow  into  the  new  condition  of 
society.  He  must  make  it.  How  ?  By  voluntary 
association.  But  voluntary  association  implies  a  start ; 
it  also  implies  persons  who  are  convinced  of  the  benifi- 
cence  of  the  Anarchist  ideal.  The  Anarchist  ideal 
then,  like  the  Christian  millenium,  must  wait  until  the 
last  man  is  saved  ;  and  that  being  so,  why  a  revolution  ? 
It  is  here  that  the  main  weakness  of  Anarchist-Com- 
munism lies.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  but  its  possibility 
depends  upon  conditions  which  are  not  at  present  in 
eristence. 

Both  parties  have  clamored  loudly  enough  against  the 
Marxian  school  of  economics,  but  the  Marxians  have  at 
least  not  only  a  theory,  but  a  method. 

Besides,  their  method  demands  no  sudden  jump  into 
the  future.  It  is  gradual,  and  goes  step  by  step  towards 
the  end  aimed  at.  We  have  ^een  that  the  Marxian  cure 
for  monopolies  is  to  place  all  monopoHes  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  To  do  this  there  are  two  methods— k)ne 
preferable,  one  alternative.  The  first  is  the  political 
action  of  the  workers  themselves,  the  second  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  event  of  failure  of  political 
act  on.  Let  the  people  seize  the  power  of  the  State  and 
make  the  State  the  people. 

"  But,"  urge  Utopians,  **  State  nationalisation  would 
mean  majority  tyranny."  Not  necessarily — that  also  is 
a  Utopian  deduction. 

M  2 
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Certainly  the  absorption  of  the  State  by  the  prole- 
tariate would  for  a  time  have  a  tendency  towards  a  pure 
bureaucracy,  but  when  the  political  function  of  the  State 
is  ended  the  bureaucratic  spirit  is  in  its  last  agony,  for 
the  centralised  power  cannot  remain  long  unaffected. 
It  is  forced  by  the  very  nature  of  its  conditions  to  trans- 
mit the  greater  part  of  its  functions  to  municipalities, 
which  in  turn,  from  the  very  exigencies  of  labor,  will 
have  a  tendency  towards  decentralisation.  With  this 
decentralisation  voluntary  association  would  become  a 
simple  and  natural  development. 

It  would  be  a  growth,  a  gradual  lapsing  into  disuse  of 
unnecessary  functions.  People  accustomed  to  the  habit 
of  co-operation  for  the  mutual  production  of  necessities 
would  no  longer  require  the  intricacies  of  a  vast  organi- 
sation to  attain  an  end  which  had  become  a  condition  of 
life.  In  brief.  Socialism  is  probable ;  Anarchist  Com- 
mimism  is  possible, 

Wm.  M.  Beith. 
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II.— ABOUT   THAT   ECONOMIC    SCHISM   AGAIN. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Free  Review  we  argued 
the  question — Does  luxurious  expenditure  benefit  the 
poor? — and,  availing  ourself  of  an  especially  simple 
and  cogent  test-case  suggested  by  one  of  the  new 
schismatics  in  economics,  and  examining  the  question 
io  its  naked  simplicity  with  all  the  misleading  and  deceit- 
ful veils  of  a  complex  commercial  life  stripped  oflf,  we 
found  reason  to  conclude  that  the  schismatics  were 
wrong,  and  that — at  least  for  once — the  orthodox  were 
right.  But  although  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  had 
vmdicated  the  truth  of  Mill's  doctrine  in  that  very  test- 
case  which  was  triumphantly  urged  as  a  reductio  ad 
9h^:wdMm  thereof ;  and  although,  assuming  our  reasoning 
to  have  been  sound,  we  might  be  content — so  far  as 
mere  dialectic  interest  be  concerned — to  leave  matters 
as  they  stood  at  the  conclusion  of  our  essay ;  yet  are 
we  not  so  disposed  to  leave  well  alone.  Rather  do  we 
desire  to  carry  the  war  still  further  into  Africa,  and  to 
precipitate  battle  after  battle,  in  the  sure  hope  that 
eventually  victory  will  declare  in  unmistakable  award 
for  that  side  which  truly  represents  the  right.  On  this 
battlefield,  at  least — ^anyhow  in  the  long  run — both  sides 
can  happily  afford  to  ignore,  as  a  negligeable  quantity, 
both  the  big  battalions  and  the  allied  Providence  that 
work  so  much  mischief  in  other  spheres. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  resume  the  discussion  of  the 
same  main  problem  firom  another  side,  and — first  of  all — 
to  examine  certain  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
to  whose  writings  we  alluded  at  the  commencement  of 
our  previous  essay. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  J.  S.  Mill,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  his  theorem  that  a  demand  for  commodities 
is  not  a  demand  for  labor,^  instanced  the  suppositious 
case  of  a  man  who  spends  a  given  sum,  either  in  buying 


*  For  Zo^orffs— according  to  onr  restatement, 

(  165  ) 
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velvet,  or  in  employing  bricklayers ;  and  contended  that 
the  second  mode  of  expenditure  conferred  far  greater 
benefit  upon  the  wage-earners  than  did  the  former.* 
Now  Mr.  Thomson  criticises  Mill's  illustration,  and 
denies  that  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  wage-earner 
whether  a  man  spend  his  ;^ioo  on  velvet  or  on 
house-building ;  and  here  we  seem  to  find  ourself 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Thomson;  for  Mill  appears  to 
us  to  have  chosen  an  exceedingly  unhappy  illustration, 
and  to  have  opposed  to  one  another  two  modes  of 
expenditure  which  are  practically  identical — since  both 
are  cases  of  unproductive  consumption.*  But  farther 
than  this  we  cannot  go  with  Mr.  Thomson.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Thomson  struggles  hard  to  show  that  by 
deferring  consumption  one  does  not  confer  any  more  benefit 
— or  appreciably  any  more  benefit — upon  the  wage- 
earners,  than  by  consuming  at  once  so  much  wine  or 
silk :  and,  in  criticising  Fawcett,  he  remarks  **  the 
advantage  of  there  being  a  greater  amount  of  wealth  in 
existence,  does  not  accrue  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  man  who  has  not — so  far— consumed  it  in 
giving  himself  pleasure.  What  he  will  do  with  it — 
whether  he  will  devote  it  to  the  good  of  the  community 
or  not — remains  an  open  question." 

Now  these  remarks,  and  many  preceding  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Thomson's,  appear  to  us  to  betray  an  extra- 
ordinary confusion  of  thought  and  to  abound  in  fallacies. 
As  we  understand  Mr.  Thomson,  he  assumes  in  effect 
that  a  man  who,  instead  of  spending  ;^ioo  at  once  on 
the  unproductive  consumption  of  wine,  should  utilise  it 
as  capital  for  a  year  or  two,  would  finally  consume 
(unproductively)  the  whole  of  his  principal  and  interest 
together.  Now  this  point  is  vital.  To  admit  the  truth 
of  the  new  doctrine  were  to  overthrow  a  vast  part  of 
economics,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  science  must  be 

*  ••  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  vol.  i,  p.  loi,  et  stq  (6th 
edition.     1865.) 

»  Chap.  2  of  "  The  Theory  of  Wages,"  by  Herbert  Thomson.  M.A. 
(Macmillans).  We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  that  the  two  cases 
are  not  fairly  parallel ;  since,  in  the  one  there  is  an  entrepreneur, 
whilst  in  the  other  the  payment  is  made  to  the  workmen  direct ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  endorse  his  opinion  that  Mill  assumes  fixed 
capital  to  be  required  in  the  velvet-factory  but  not  in  the  brick- 
layers' yard. 
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lAoilt  on  very  different  lines — it  were  to  revolutionise  our 
notions  of  economics  as  greatly  as  would  the  overthrow 
oi  the  undulatory  theory  our  notions  of  physics.  The 
question  cannot  be  too  seriously  or  carefully  considered) 
and  we  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Thomson's  doctrine 
under  three  heads. 

A.  That  by  deferring  consumption  we  may  greatly  and 
perwianenUy  increase  wealth  may  be  strikingly  shown  by 
a  very  homely  illustration.     Robinson  Crusoe  one  day 
found  among  his  possessions  a  handful  of  wheat,  and 
might  have  disposed  of  it  in  either  of  two  ways.     He 
might  have  eaten  it  at  once,  and  had  he  done  so  he  would 
never  have  seen  wheat  again  on  his  island.     But  he  did 
not  so.    He  sowed  his  wheat ;  and  by  thus  deferring  his 
consumption  found  himself  at  the  end  of  a  year  with 
several  handsful  of  wheat.     Then  he  might  have  eaten 
one  or  two  handsful,  and  still  have  had  more  to  sow 
than  on  the  previous  occasion ;  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
had  he  entirely  deferred  consumption  for  a  few  years,  he 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  eat  every  year  after- 
wards as  much  wheat  as  he  desired,  while  still  able  to 
raise  crops  that  would  soon  become  a  nuisance  to  a 
man  without  opportunities  for  exporting  com.     Perhaps 
this  simple  illustration  will   serve   to  convince  those 
people  who  seem  to  think  that  by  deferring  consumption 
we  do  not  increase,  but  rather  diminish,  the  general 
wealth ;  for  it  shows  how  we  may  permanently  increase 
the  annual  increment  of  wealth  if  we  be  content  to  defer 
consumption  for  a  few  years.     We  do  not,  however, 
understand  Mr.  Thomson  to  deny  the  truism  that  wealth 
is  so  increased,  but  merely  that  such  increase  necessarily 
affects  any  but  the  individual  capitalist— of  which  anon  : 
but  at  the  same  time  the  impression  that  his  book  has 
left  upon  us  is  that  he  tends  to  overlook  the  immense 
permanent  effect    that  such    abstinence  exerts  on    the 
annual  increment  of  wealth  for  ever  afterwards. 

B.  Mill's  illustration  from  velvet-making  and  building 
seems  to  us — ^as  we  have  already  confessed — hopelessly 
untenable ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  difi&culty  in  re- 
casting the  argument,  and  in  showing  how  productive 
expenditure  does  increase  the  demand  for  laborers,  and 
how— in  any  country  not  arrived  at  the  perfected  state 
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of  the  Platonic  island  —  a  demand  for  luxuries  does 
diminish  the  demand  for  laborers.  One  man  has  ;^i,ooo 
which  he  spends  on  food,  clothes,  and  rent,  for  laborers 
who,  in  return  for  this  wage,  devote  a  year's  labor  to 
growing  grapes  and  preparing  several  hogsheads  of 
wine  for  him.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  takes  the  wine 
and,  with  his  friends'  assistance,  proceeds  to  drink  it  as 
quickly  as  may  be.  The  country  being  very  poor,  no 
farther  capital  can  be  found  for  the  employment  of  his 
twenty  laborers,  who,  to  retort  upon  our  former  schis- 
matic his  own  solution,  promptly  starve. 

A  second  man,  however,  invested  very  diflferently  his 
;^i,ooo.  He  invested  it  in  food,  clothes,  and  rent,  for 
twenty  laborers,  who  in  return  dug  coal,  or  quarried 
stone,  or  made  spades  and  plows,  or  grew  cotton  for 
him,  or  employed  themselves  in  any  other  such  wealth- 
creating  labor  as  you  will.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
exchanging  their  produce,  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  ;^i,ioo  worth  of  food,  clothes,  etc.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  he  may,  if  he  likes,  both  this  year  and  every  subsequent 
yeaty  spend  the  odd  ;^ioo  on  wine  or  silk  for  himself, 
and  still  be  permanently  able  to  afford  employment  to  his 
twenty  laborers ;  or  he  may  utilise  the  whole  ;^i,ioo  as 
capital  to  employ  twenty-two  laborers,  and  next  year 
twenty-four,  and  so  on  in  increasing  proportion.*  Will 
not  this  example  satisfy  Mr.  Thomson  that  it  is  not  the 
same  to  the  laborers  whether  we  spend  our  wealth  on 


*  We  know  the  objection  that  will  be  triumphantly  hurled  at  us — 
viz.,  that  the  winegrower  might  similarly  have  exchanged  his  £i,ioo 
worth  of  wine,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  employ  fresh  labor  exactly 
as  in  this  latter  case.  Of  course  he  might ;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  Dionysos?  To  raise  this  objection  were  to  fallaciously 
change  the  terms  of  the  reference.  The  question  is  whether  or  no 
a  man  injures  the  wage-earners  by  consuming  his  /i.ooo  or  ;f  i.ioo 
worth  of  wealth  himself  instead  of  using  it  productively  as  capital. 
To  assume  that,  instead  of  drinking  the  wine,  he  exchanged  it  for 
labor-feeding  capital,  is  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and  concede  our  case 
at  once.  But,  even  so,  what  of  the  man  who  in  the  last  resort  buys 
the  wine  for  his  own  consumption  ?  The  damage  is  only  transferred 
elsewhere ;  for  now  his  twenty  laborers,  whom  he  could  otherwise 
have  kept  employed,  will  starve.  But  the  facility  with  which  such — 
apparent — objections  mav  be  raised,  aptly  illustrates  what  we  have 
already  said  as  to  the  nopelessness  of  proving  the  argument  by 
examples  drawn  from  our  complex  civilisation,  where  wealth  filters 
down  through  an  endless  labyrinth  of  channels,  and  the  objector 
can  always  retreat  a  step  further  ad  infinitum. 
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m^H-odnctive  consumption  or  utilise  it  as  capital  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  wealth  ? 

C.  "  No,"  says  Mr.  Thomson,  "  for  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  after  a  few  years,  our  friend  will  probably 
OMisume  on  himself  the  whole  ;^i,ioo  or  more :  or,  if  he 
do  not,  anyhow  the  extra  wealth  is  his  and  not  the 
community's — for  he  is  not  likely  to  present  it  to  the 
conQmunity".  Was  ever  such  extraordinary  language 
used — and  by  a  professed  economist  too  I  Has  Mr. 
Thomson  only  just  stei^d  out  of  some  fairy  eggshell  into 
this  wicked  world ;  and  has  he  never  heard  of  invest- 
ment, principal,  and  interest  ?  Is  it  usual  for  a  man, 
having  saved  ;^i,ooo,  to  either  consume  it  forthwith,  or, 
after  putting  it  to  "  usury  "  and  increasing  it  to  ;^i,ioo 
or  j^i,2oo  pounds,  to  finally  consume  all  this  ?  It  seems 
preposterous  that  we  should  need  to  inform  Mr.  Thom- 
son— but  really  he  seems  ignorant  of  the  fact — that 
men  usually  invest  their  principal — their  ;^i,ooo — and 
consume  only,  at  the  most,  the  odd  100  pounds ;  whilst, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  will  not  begin  to  consume  at 
all  until  their  principal  has  reached  the  amount  of 
several  thousands ;  and  even  then  they  will  consume  only 
the  yearly  interest.  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  we  know,  deems 
this  to  be  atrocious  **  usury  " ;  and  Mr.  Rockell  cries 
imun:  but  if  our  arguments  are  valid — and  we  cannot 
see  the  flaw  in  them — such  investment  not  only 
increases  the  individual's  wealth,  but  also  guarantees 
the  steady  -employment  of  many  laborers  who  would 
otherwise  "starve".  The  "usurer"  does  not  present 
his  gain  to  the  community  ?  Of  course  he  does  not  I 
Whoever,  before  Mr.  Thomson,  supposed  that  only  by 
so  doing  could  he  benefit  the  community?  But  he 
benefits  it  very  appreciably  by  utilising  his  capital  for 
the  permanent  employment  of  laborers.  Surely,  in  all 
countries  but  the  perfected  Platonic  isle,  a  demand  for 
luxuries  is  not  a  demand,  but  instead  a  minus-demand, 
for  laborers ! 

We  will  conclude  this  section  by  a  concrete  example 
that  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  find  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  puzzle  works  in  real 
life,  even  though  they  may  assent  fully  to  our  ideal 
illustrations. 
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There  is  a  bachelor  without  relatives,  whose  ex- 
penditure on  necessaries,  including  an  ample  sinking- 
fund  for  an  old-age-pension  and  insurance  against 
accidents,  etc.,  reaches  ;^8oo  pounds  yearly.  His 
income  is  ;^3,200  annually ;  so  that  the  remaining 
;^2,400  he  spends  on  wasteful  luxuries.  Now  if  he  gives 
up  his  luxuries,  how  precisely  will  he  benefit  the  public  ? 
Well  there  seem  to  be  three  courses  open  to  him.  He 
may  continue  working  as  before,  and  devote  ;^2,40o 
yearly  to  good  works  :  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will ; 
for,  in  this  happy  Christian  country,  such  benevolence 
and  horror  of  riches,  as  Jesus  made  the  test  of  his 
followers'  sincerity,  is  almost  unknown — especially  among 
bishops  and  other  ofi&cial  representatives  of  Christ. 
However,  if  our  friend  be  exceptional  and  act  thus,  our 
case  is  proved — for  the  benefit  to  the  public  is  obvious. 
Secondly  he  may  invest  his  ;^2,400  annually,  and,  after 
a  few  years*  accumulation,  retire  and  enjoy  his  leisure : 
or,  thirdly,  he  may  simply  cut  down  his  daily  labor  from 
eight  hours  to  two.  We  will  consider  the  latter  alterna- 
tive as  being  the,  apparently,  more  unfavorable  to  us ; 
since  the  former— in  so  far  as  it  differ  at  all — is  already 
covered  by  what  we  have  just  said  as  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  investment  upon  the  wage-earners. 

Well  now,  first  of  all,  what  is  our  friend  ?  Is  he  (A)  a 
lawyer,  shopkeeper,  financier,  or  other  middleman  or 
unproductive  worker ;  or  is  he  (B)  a  productive  worker 
— a  wealth-creator  of  some  sort  ? 

Case  A, — Since  he  creates  no  wealth,  it  is  obvious 
that  his  retirement  from  six  hours'  work  daily  can  make 
no  difference  to  the  total  national  wealth,  but  only  to 
its  distribution.  In  other  words,  six  other  lawyers, 
shopkeepers,  or  other  middlemen,  who  have  previously 
made  only  ;^400  yearly,  can  now  obtain  ;^8oo :  so  that 
he  has  doubled  the  comfort  of  six  people  by  sacrificing 
his  luxuries  :  he  has  improved  the  distribution  of  the  national 
wealth — and  this  is  the  great  social  desideratiun. 
But,  if  no  such  benefit  to  his  confreres  accrue,  this 
simply  means  that  the  country  was  previously  over- 
staffed with  middlemen  or  lawyers  ;  and  thus  his  retire- 
ment has  the  effect  of  keeping  an  additional  ;^2,4oo 
yearly  in  the  producers'  own  pockets :    and  this  is  a 
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great  gain  to  the  public.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
dilenuna. 

Case  B. — He  is  himself  a  producer  of  wealth.  Then 
the  diminution  of  his  labor  from  eight  hours  daily  to  two 
enables,  e^.,  three  other  men  who  previously  earned 
nothing,  to  earn  ;^8oo  yearly  each ;  and  the  resultant 
eflfect  on  the  country's  wealth  is  nil.  Here  then  again 
the  abstention  from  luxuries  increases  the  demand  far 
laborers;  and  the  illustration  is  very  pertinent  to  a 
country  suflfering — as  is  England — from  the  nightmare 
of  unemployment — and  concomitant  over-employment.  Will 
it  be  said  that  no  wealth-producer  could  earn  ;^3,20o 
yearly,  and  that  case  B  is  nonsense  ?  Then  this  is  to 
say  that  luxurious  expenditure  is  the  monopoly  of 
unproductive  and  (usually)  industrially  useless  persons 
who  live  parasitically  upon  the  workers.*  It  is  not  for 
OS  to  grimible  at  this  alternative  ! 

ActuaUy,  however,  a  wealth -producer  may  easily 
earn  ;^3,2oo  yearly — if  his  share  in  wealth-production 
take  the  form  of  discovery,  invention,  or  organisation ; 
and  we  are  open  to  the  fair  retort  that  it  may  pay  the 
country,  in  such  exceptional  cases,  to  bribe  such  persons 
— by  permitting  them  a  luxurious  style  of  living — to 
work  eight  hours  daily.  But  such  recognition  of  their 
(asserted)  imperfect  immorality  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  their  consumption  of  luxuries  impoverishes  the 
nation  and  injures  the  laborers;  however  much  their 
desire  for  the  means  of  such  expenditure  may,  in  these 
rare  cases,  indirectly  benefit  us. 

We  shall  be  told,  however,  that  in  all  the  foregoing 
discussion,  and  especially  in  our  remarks  upon  the 
islanders,  we  have  been  tilting  at  windmills  and  solving 
purely  academic  problems;  for,  whatever  a  few  men 
may  do,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  never  will  have 
morality  enough  to  abjure  luxuries  from  an  ethical 
motive ;  whilst  an  enlightened  despotism  is  equally  out 
of  the  question.'    Granted  as  to  the  second  alternative, 

'  Of  course  we  are  not  including  in  this  category  any  who  are 
useful  to  their  fellows,  whether  as  teachers,  artists,  physicians, 
necessary  middlemen,  or  otherwise. 

*On  tills,  however,  we  might  remark :  (i)  That  even  the  veriest 
academic  problem — even  didf  it  involve  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
logical  exercise — should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  with  an  erroneous 
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and,  pro  argumeniOy  as  to  the  former  also ;  although  we 
are  among  those  who  believe  in  the  progressive  moralisa- 
tion  of  mankind,  and  look  to  see  yet  quicker  progress 
when  the  pernicious  and  demoralising  doctrines  of 
theism  are  replaced  by  a  purely  human  ethic. 

But,  even  so,  the  remarks  that  we  made  in  our  former 
essay  concerning  the  utilitarian  motive  must  be  considered 
anjrthing  but  academic ;  for  they  have  a  very  direct  and 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  strain  and  cost  and  worry 
that  characterise  and  embitter  modern  life.  As  Mill 
admirably  says:  ^^  I  disclaim  all  asceticism  ....  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  in  most  coimtries,  and  the  greatest  in  this,  is 
not  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  things  upon  which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from 
r^ard  to  opinion,  and  [from]  an  idea  that  certain 
expenses  are  expected  from  them  as  an  appendage  of 
station  "' :  and  if  men  had  as  much  common  sense  as 
had  the  X  islanders,  and  would  give  up  luxuries  that  they 
do  not  require,  and  the  production  of  which  only  im- 
poverishes the  country,  they  would  find  it  far  easier  to 
live — and  with  fat  less  work  and  far  more  leisure. 

As  we  have  insisted  over  and  over  again — and  the 
point  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  reiterated,  for 
Englishmen  are  conspicuously  devoid  of  the  skill  to 
enjoy  life — the  object  of  the  social  reformer  is  not  to 
promote  the  maximum  accumulation  of  wealth ;  he  is  not 
hand-in-glove  with  the  supposititious  typical  and  passion- 
less economist  whose  one  (supposed)  aim  is  to  accumu- 
late wealth  at  any  cost.  His  aim  is  to  promote  true 
life,  to  get  the  best  out  of  life:  and  he  finds  in  the 
teachings  of  economics  an  invaluable  auxiliary,  since 
they  show  him  how  the  necessary  and  indispensable 
grist  for  the  mill  can  be  acquired  with  minimum  hours 
of  work ;  and  then  he  takes  iip  the  parable  and  says, 

solution  tacked  on  to  it ;  and  (2)  That  the  higher  mathematics  are 
particularly  academic  in  character;  but  without  the  academic 
solutions  to  these  academic  problems  science  and  engineering  were 
helpless.  In  the  academic  groves  of  mathematics  are  the  sources 
of  those  streams  of  practice  that  convert  a  savage  desert  into 
a  civilised  country:  and  entirely  analogous  is  the  case  with 
academic  economics. 
^  ••  Principles  of  Potitical  Economy,"  vol.  ii,  p.  472. 
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wasU  nothing f  or  you  will  increase  your  day's  toil :  be  parsi- 
monious of  time,  and  learn  to  live. 

This,  it  may  be  said»  is  to  take  comparatively  indi- 
vidualistic ground,  and  to  consult  the  happiness  of 
individuals  rather  than  that  of  society  at  large — although 
the  more  individuals  we  render  happy,  the  more  we 
have  done  for  society  generally!  But  let  us  see 
whether  the  argument  be  not  as  susceptible  of  a  social 
as  of  an  "individualist"  presentation.  Every  man, 
who  possesses  any  sort  of  moral  ballast,  must  desire  a 
£ar  less  iniquitous  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth — must  yearn  to  see  every  human  being  blessed 
with  at  least  an  entire  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goodS| 
and  with'  abundant  leisure  for  the  functions  of  true  life : 
and  we  think — but  here  we  may  be  wrong — that  every 
fiilly  moralised  man  must  desire  an  approximately  equal 
distribution  of  wealth.  Now  can  this  consummation  be 
brought  about  by  a — more  or  less — natural  economic 
evolution,  without  much  help  from  the  higher  ethics, 
and  with  none  from  an  "  enlightened  despotism  "  ? 

There  is  much  temptation  to  answer  yes,  since  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities  will 
compel  purchasers  to  economise  somewhere,  and  this 
economy  can  be  effected  by  the  gradual  elimination  of 
luxuries :  such  progressive  increase  in  the  cost  of  com- 
modities generally  being  explained  by  a  general  rise  of 
wages.  But  this  explanation  involves  the  fallacy  that 
there  can  be  a  generaj}  rise  in  values ;  which  will  readily 
be  seen  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms :  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  general  rise  in  wages  cannot  be  brought 
about  on  the  condition  of  a  progressive  rise  in  the  cost 
of  commodities  ^^fi^o/^y;  and  that,  even  if  it  could,  the 
laborer  would  be  no  better  off,  nor  his  real  wages  any 
higher,  since  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  would 
have  to  pay  more  and  more  for  every  article  that  he 

*  Gtneral,  meaning,  of  course,  wtivirsal.  We  are  afraid  that  there  is 
a  passage  in  "  Towards  Utopia"  savorinp^  of  this  fallacy.  Mill 
says  **  that  high  wages  make  nigh  prices  is  a  popular  and  widely- 
spread  opinion  ....  if  it  be  true,  there  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  a 
real  rise  of  wages ;  for  if  wages  conld  not  rise  without  a  proportional 
rise  of  the  price  of  ever3rthing,  they  would  not  for  any  substantial 
purpose,  rise  at  all.  This  snrdfy  is  a  sufficient  reductio  ad  abstmbim" 
("  Principles  of  Political  Economy/'  vol.  i,  p.  565). 
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bought.  Indeed  this  fallacy  is  exactly  on  a  par  with 
the  story  of  the  islanders  who  all  made  a  comfortable 
living  by  turning  shopkeepers  and  selling  things  to  one 
another;  or  that  of  the  gamblers  who  speedily  made 
their  fortunes  by  doubling  the  face-value  of  all  their 
tokens ! 

But  to  recognise  the  fallacy  of  the  suggestion  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  does  not,  of  course,  involve 
the  abandonment  of  all  hopes  for  a  general  rise  in 
wages,  which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  progressively 
increasing  strength  and  organisation  of  the  Trades 
Unions,  and,  possibly,  in  part  by  the  political  terrorism 
exercised  by  a  solid  phalanx  of  workingman  voters.  Now 
this  extra  burden  of  higher  wages  must  fall  entirely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  capitalists,  and  m%ist  involve  a  lower 
rate  of  profit  Mpon  capital — since  they  cannot  revenge  them- 
selves by  an  advance  in  prices,  if  the  advance  in  wages 
be  general:^  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  capitalists,  how- 
ever strong  their  disinclination  to  increase  their  stock  of 
capital,  by  saving,  when  the  rate  of  profit  is  so  low ; 
and  however  great  their  temptation  to  withdraw,  for 
immediate  unproductive  consumption,  such  amount  of 
their  wealth  as,  with  higher  profits  prevailing,  would 
otherwise  have  been  set  aside  as  fresh  capital;  may 
eventually  find  themselves  compelled,  by  their  ever- 
sinking  rate  of  profit,  to  accumulate  more  and  more 
their  invested  capital,  so  that  the  very  small  rate  of 
profit  upon  a  larger  principal  may  yield  them  a  suflScient 
income. 

But  how  can  they  contrive  so  to  increase  that  portion 
of  each  year's  income  that  is  set  aside  for  investment — 
for  use  as  fresh  capital  ?  Only  by  curtailing  their  expendi- 
ture  upon  luxuries.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  general 
doctrine  that,  the  lower  the  rate  of  profit,  the  less  is 
saved  and  invested,  and  the  more  is  squandered  at  once 
upon  luxuries ;  and  in  a  later  essay  we  shall  need  to 
face  this  diflSculty.  For  the  present  we  will  merely 
observe  that  a  low  rate  of  profit,  if  permanent,  tends  to 

^  When  the  advance  in  wages  is  special  to  one  or  a  few  trades,  the 
harden  is  thrown  upon  the  puhlic  hy  means  of  an  advance  in  prices, 
of  which  we  had  an  example  in  the  advanced  price  of  bookbinding 
consequent  upon  the  bookbinders'  strike. 
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educate  investors  into  a  grumbling  acquiescence  in  the 
inevitable ;  and  that  anyhow,  whatever  the  great 
capitalists  may  do,  yet  the  large  majority  of  people 
with  moderate  revenues,  whose  savings  represent  in  the 
total  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  who  are  compelled  to  save,  whatever  the  rate  of 
profit,  in  order  to  make  a  provision  for  their  old  age, 
have  not,  practicaUy,  any  choice  as  to  whether  they 
will  save  or  squander  the  balance  of  their  incomes. 

It  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  if  we  suppose  a 
Fabian  Government  to  heavily  tax  large  incomes,  since 
the  tax  could  be  afiTorded,  cateris  paribus ^  only  by  curtail- 
ing expenditure  upon  luxuries ;  and,  the  more  this  be 
curtailed,  the  more  will  the  desire  for  it  tend  to  atrophy  ; 
and  the  enforced  diminution  of  wasteful  expenditure 
will  react  beneficially  upon  the  morals,  and  perhaps 
prompt  an  incipient  desire  to  use  wealth  wisely  and 
nobly,  instead  of  selfishly  and  wickedly  wasting  it. 

But  throughout  the  last  two  pages  we  have  been 
standing  on  the  verge  of  a  most  intricate  problem.  The 
staiianary  state,  that  bugbear  of  economists,  is  looming 
right  ahead,  and  in  a  future  essay  we  shall  need  to 
consider  very  carefully  how  far  that  may  be  a  disturbing 
factor  in  our  calculations.  Be  it  remembered,  therefore, 
that  the  problem  yet  to  be  considered  is,  to  what  extent 
may  a  tolerable  distribution  of  wealth  be  brought  about 
solely  by  economic  factors ;  and  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  must  we  rely  upon  the  deliberate  conduct  of  men 
sworn  to  the  higher  ethics,  and  basing  their  conduct  in 
this  sphere  upon  the  economic  doctrines  that  we  have 
been  defending. 

F.  H.  Perry  Coste. 
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The  title  of  a  work  often  proclaims  its  writer's  strength 
or  weakness,  the  spaciousness  or  limitation  of  his  out- 
look, and  the  quality  of  his  intellect.     The  title  we  are 
now  dealing  with  is  of  this  diagnostic  order,  and,  with- 
out opening  the  book,  one  can  almost  prognosticate  its 
failure  to  keep  the  promise  which  it  so  adventurously 
makes.     The  attitude  of  scientific  thought  towards  all 
projects  that  aim  at  the  discovery  of  a  common  basis  for 
science  and  religion  is  that  of  reasoned  scepticism.     To 
the  non-religious  man  of  science  it  seems  as  improbable 
that   such  a  discovery  should   be  made  as  that  the 
reality  of  witchcraft  should  be  esta#Ushed,  the  circle 
squared,  or  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  in  a  resisting 
medium  solved.    And  this  deliberate  scepticism  is  fully 
justified  on  a  priori  grounds  by  the  inconceivability  of 
any  co-ordination  of  the   Infinite  as  Theistically  con- 
strued and   the  Proximate  as  scientifically  explained, 
and  from  the  a  posteriori  standpoint  that,  as  all  past 
experiments  designed  to  prove  the  continuity  of  the 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural  have  miscarried  utterly, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  new 
undertaking  of  the  kind  will  succeed.     It  is  perfectly 
true  that  many  great  religious  and  some  eminent  scien- 
tific thinkers  have  expressed  a  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate 
unification  of   Theism   and    the    practically  Atheistic 
method    of    science,   but    the    contributions    of   these 
mediators  to  the  solution  of  the  problem   show  con- 
clusively that  their  performance  lagged  a  long  way  be- 
hind their  belief;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  list 
of  the  fallen  includes  names  so  illustrious  as  those  of 
Descartes  and  Pascal,  Kant,  and  Hegel  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  Berkeley,  Locke,  Butler,  and  Paley  in  Eng- 
land, our    expectation  of    the    survival    of   any  new 
experimentalist,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 

^  '*  God.  Christ,  and  Science  Reconciled ;  or.  Christ  and  the 
Creator  Glorified."  By  One  Oppressed.  (Glasgow,  1895.) 
105.  6d,  nett. 
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greater  advantage  of  a  nineteenth-century  environment, 
is  not  high.  However,  "hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,"  and  as  it  is  always  possible  the  extrac- 
tion of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  may  become  a 
lucrative  industry,  and  the  calling  of  the  politician  an 
honest  one,  we  take  our  plunge  in  medias  res  of  "0. 0.*s" 
pelagic  philosophy  in  the  sanguine  faith  that  he  may 
keep  us  afloat  where  others  have  let  us  sink,  so  that  it 
was  with  great  ado  we  contrived  to  regain  the  dry  land. 

As  yet  we  are  only  groping  our  way  towards  a  science 
of  criticism,  and,  in  default  of  general  principles,  we 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  models.  Thus  one  man 
moulds  himself  on  Sainte-Beuve,  another  on  Taine,  and 
a  third  on  Matthew  Arnold,  while  in  Philistia  there  are 
actually  societies  in  which  servility  of  judgment  and 
taste  has  reached  such  a  depth  of  depravation  that  the 
members  have  to  cmsult  the  Ruskin  or  Browning  whom 
they  idolise  before  xhey  know  what  their  own  opinion  is 
about  anything.  In  the  absence  of  a  settled  method, 
Taine's  mode  of  procedure,  which  directs  us  to  seek  for 
the  explanation  of  an  author's  work  in  the  facts  of  his 
personality  and  milieu,  is  perhaps  the  most  serviceable. 

In  the  present  case,  as  the  work  is  anonymous,  our 
information  is  restricted  to  such  autobiographical 
allusions  as  the  writer  gives  us.  From  these  we  learn 
that  he  cannot  claim  to  be  an  "  educated  person  *'. 
**  My  exiguous  education  finished  in  my  thirteenth  year, 
and  any  minute  quantity  I  had  then  won,  I  again 
almost  entirely  lost "  (p.  19). 

'*  The  social  conditions  of  society  are  such  that  for  the  last 
thirty  years  I  have  had  to  perform,  without  intermission, 
arduous  and  onerous  duties,  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  hours 
out  of  the  working  week,  for  a  mere  precarious  subsistence ; 
consequently,  this  has  been  written,  or  rather  I  should  say 
compiled,  between  half  past  ten  at  night  and  three  o*clock  in 
the  morning,  frequently  only  ceasing  when  my  eyes  too  sorely 
ached,  or  became  bathed  with  tears  *'  (p.  21). 

There  are  several  references  to  acute  mental  crises 
through  which  he  passed.  Once,  when  after  a  long  and 
sickening  conflict  with  an  accusing  conscience,  which 
reproached  him  for  some  breaches  of  ceremonial 
morality,  and  threatened  him  with  hell-fire,  he  was 
convinced  by  his  brother's  argmnents  that  conscience, 
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so  far  from  being  the  voice  of  God,  was  merely  a 
<<  manufactured  '*  product,  and  again  when  he  alighted 
upon  the  genetic  idea  of  his  book.  He  is  writing  about 
the  phenomena  of  '^  imconscious  cerebration  **,  and 
having  given  one  illustration  of  its  action,  he  adds : 

"  .  •  .  .  but  the  second  far  surpassed  it  in  magnitude.  It 
forms  the  subject  of  this  volume.  I  had  just  awaked  from  a 
very  refreshing  night's  sleep.  I  had  been  reading  and 
writing  much  and  anxiously  as  usual,  but  not  more  than  I 
had  been  doing  for  many  years.  I  felt  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  fancied  I  was  beginning  to  live  in  a  new  world.  For  the 
first  time  I  felt  the  brain  as  if  it  had  got  freed,  and  had 
assumed  full  freedom  of  action,  by  beine  in  complete  unison 
and  harmony  with  the  external  world,  the  great  Father  and 
sustainer  of  all.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  I  had  become  a. 
clear  thinker,  not  relatively,  but  absolutely."  (P.  390) 

The  perfervid  emotional  current  betrayed  by  these 
confessions  overflows  into  "  0. 0.*s "  indictment  of 
contemporary  civilisation,  where  it  frequently  assumes 
an  almost  hysterical  violence. 

At  the  very  outset  "  O.  O."  acknowledges  his 
technical  unfitness  for  the  work  to  which  he  has  set  his 
hand,  but  he  pleads  in  extenuation  of  his  apparent 
hardihood,  that  as  no  one  else  gave  any  sign  of  moving 
in  the  desired  direction,  and  as  he  believed  he  had  a 
message  for  which  the  world  was  waiting,  a  message  of 
hope  and  deliverance,  that  would  clear  away  age-long 
confusion  and  strife  and  breathe  new  strength  and 
peace  into  the  lives  of  men,  he  could  not  remain  dumb 
but  felt  impelled  to  deliver  it,  however  faltering  and 
ungainly  his  manner  of  doing  it  might  be.  An  apology 
so  modest  and  ingenuous  may  well  disarm  criticism  of 
the  mere  literary  style  and  form  of  "  O.  0.*s  *'  book,  but 
it  does  not  relieve  the  critic  of  the  supreme  duty  of 
sifting  out  the  false  from  the  true  in  "O.  0.*s"  doctrine. 
In  the  present  case,  in  view  of  the  judgment  to  which  I 
am  driven,  this  obligation  is  uncommonly  painful,  and 
that  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  because  "  O.  O."  is 
in  such  deadly  earnest,  and  secondly,  because  being 
positive  that  his  doctrine  is  an  universal  solvent  of  all 
the  problems  of  nature  and  life,  and  glowing  with  the 
**  enthusiasm  of  humanity ",  he  has  a  profound  and 
touching  faith  in  its  power  to  regenerate  and  beatify 
society. 
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One  can  {xctore  to  himself,  the  solitary  student 
plodding  faithfully,  but  mechanically,  through  his  seven- 
teen hours  drudgery,  lacking  all  congenial  companion- 
ship save  that  of  the  books  which  nourish  his  thought 
and  the  contact  with  nature  which  ministers  to  his  sense 
of  beauty.  Except  the  sympathy  which  he  feels  with 
them  in  their  sorrows  and  sufferings,  in  their  needs  and 
asfnrations,  he  seems  to  have  little  in  common  with  the 
village  circle  to  which  he  belongs.  Their  absorbing 
interests  are  of  the  turnip  field  tumipy,  his  lie  starwards ; 
and  so,  being  virtually  cut  off  from  that  commerce  of 
the  like-minded  which  always  conduces  to  well-balanced, 
full-orbed,  mental  life,  our  naturally  contemplative 
subject  falls  more  and  more  deeply  into  that  intro- 
spective habit,  which,  while  it  has  its  psychological 
value,  is  yet  so  liable  to  distemper  thought,  and  breed 
some  form  of  illusion,  if  not  positive  hallucination. 
In  the  weltering  strife  of  city  or  semi-public  life,  one 
may  be,  as  B3rron  sung,  more  truly  alone  than  in  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  but  as  a  rule,  the  inevitably  freer 
social  intercoiurse  which  civic  life  ensures,  tends  to 
symmetrical  mental  development — teste  the  relatively 
higher  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  urban  popula- 
tions— while  the  comparatively  secluded  life  of  the 
country,  even  modified  as  it  now  is  by  the  spread  of 
education  and  the  overflow  of  town  influences,  is 
apt  to  bring  about  arrest  of  mental  development  or 
make  it  one-sided.  The  ideal  life  for  man  in  society 
would  be  that  of  the  rus  in  urbe^  or  of  the  urbe 
m  rure  order,  under  which  the  disadvantages  of  an 
exclusively  urban  or  rural  environment  would  be 
neutralised  by  the  equalising  action  of  a  mixed  medium. 
It  was  our  author's  misfortune  to  incubate  the  idea  and 
scheme  of  his  book,  not  merely  in  retirement  that  is 
often  great  gain,  but  without  any  kind  of  advice  or 
assistance  firom  those  who,  while  sympathising  with  his 
aims,  could,  out  of  the  abundance  and  amplitude  of  their 
more  general  experience,  have  corrected  those  errors  in 
his  perspective  of  thought  which  do  serious  disservice 
to  whatever  truth  his  book  sets  forth,  and  too  often 
cause  the  judicious  to  grieve  and  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme.    There  are,  of  course,  defects  of  tempera- 
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ment,  which  not  even  the  most  hygienic  regimen  will 
cure ;  but  while  "  O.  O."  is  conspicuously  infirm  on  the 
side  of  the  emotions,  and  has  an3rthing  but  a  well 
balanced  judgment,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
criticism  of  his  thought  and  work  by  others  would  have 
strengthened  the  first  and  given  stable  equilibrium  to 
the  second. 

The  purport  of  "  God,  Christ,  and  Science  Recon- 
ciled "  may  be  succinctly  stated  thus.  Society,  in  all 
stages  of  culture,  has  always  suffered  from  and  con- 
tinues to  be  infested  with  certain  grave  disorders,  partiy 
of  an  economic  and  partly  of  a  moral  nature.  To  the 
first  class  belong  such  evils  as  spring  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  therefore  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  acquiring  it.  Hence  we  have  a  small  wealthy 
class,  a  larger  well-to-do  order,  and  the  vast  body  of 
the  unprivileged  constantly  oscillating  between  relative 
want  and  actual  starvation.  Among  the  lower  cultures 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  needs  of  the  have-nots 
assumes  such  forms  as  predatory  wars,  infanticide,  the 
assassination  of  the  old  and  infirm  members  of  the 
community,  and  periodical  famines.  In  the  higher 
civilisations  the  poverty  of  the  many  expresses  itself  in 
the  wofuUy  familiar  phenomena  of  drunkenness,  prosti- 
tution, and  their  allied  vices,  and  in  all  forms  of  crime, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  bloody  foreign  war  deliberately 
planned  to  divert  attention  from  the  importunities  and 
menaces  of  domestic  misery.  Of  all  the  moral  evils  that 
afflict  mankind,  those  begotten  by  religious  belief— in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term — are  immeasurably  the 
greatest,  and  the  calamities  for  which  this  cause  is 
responsible  are  traceable  mainly  to  the  sinister  inter- 
position of  the  priest.  He  it  is  who  has  assiduously 
fanned  the  spark  of  fanatic  hatred  into  the  fierce, 
devouring  blaze  of  sanguinary  persecution  or  of  direful 
religious  war,  and  he  it  is  who  steps  between  parent 
and  child,  husband  and  wife,  and  in  the  hallowed  name 
of  his  creed  bids  the  mother  forget  the  child  that  she 
has  borne,  and  the  husband  the  wife  whom  he  vowed 
to  cherish,  if  child  or  wife  refuse  to  walk  humbly  in  the 
way  that  the  Church  has  appointed.  So  the  priest 
stands  as  the  historic  and  living  embodiment  of  all  that 
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is  hostile  to  liberty  and  progress,  in  the  absence  of 
which  all  social  amelioration  is  impossible. 

All  the  vicissitudes  in  the  social  history  of  man  can 
be  traced  to  the  action  of  one  or  other  of  these  factors, 
bat  the  question  arises,  Does  not  the  persistence  of 
those  disorders  point  to  some  maladaptation  between 
the  social  organism  and  its  environment  ?  Is  not  this 
maladjustment  the  manifestation  of  defective  or  mis- 
directed energy,  which  may  be  only  another  name  for 
incomplete  knowledge  of  the  true  law  of  the  individual, 
which  must  also  be  that  of  the  collective  life?  As  no 
alternative  hypothesis  is  admissible,  it  follows  that  the 
truth  of  this  inference  is  established.  And  now  the 
ulterior  question  emerges.  How  comes  it  that  man  is 
so  far  astray  as  to  his  real  relation  to  the  universe  of 
things  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  his  inherent  incapacity  to 
cognise  that  relation,  or  is  it  not  rather,  that  all  his 
researches  and  reasonings  on  the  problem  are  vitiated 
by  radically  false  views  of  the  "  nature  of  Nature  **  ? 
The  authoritative  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  found 
in  the  hfe,  character,  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ — 
not  the  superhuman  being  of  myth,  but  the  archetypal 
man — from  an  adequate  study  of  which  we  learn  that  he 
alone  of  all  the  sons  of  men  stood  forth  as  the  protago- 
nist of  Nature,  as  the  exponent  of  the  true  relation  of  man 
to  the  cosmos,  and  of  the  co-relation  of  natural  law  with 
the  sacerdotally  misconstrued  "  Will  of  the  Father  ". 

What  Christ  discovered  in  virtue  of  sublime  intel- 
lectual or  moral  power  ordinary  minds  may  easily 
assimilate,  just  as  the  average  school-boy  can  readily 
understand  Newton's  definition  of  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation.  Therefore,  the  hindrance  to  "  saving  *^ 
enlightenment  does  not  lie  here.  What  it  does  proceed 
from  however,  is  the  traditional  policy  and  practice  of 
the  organised  priesthood.  Christian  and  non-Christian, 
who  at  all  times  have  conspired  to  gain  and  retain  a 
Hen  over  the  mind  of  man  from  the  moment  that  he 
enters  the  world  until  he  leaves  it.  It  is  these  nefarious 
usurpers  of  the  functions  of  nature,  who  by  insidious 
arts  inscribe  their  obscurantist  characters  upon  the 
ialmla  rasa  of  the  child's  brain : 

**  Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain,*' 
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and  incapacitate  it  for  ail  healthy  growth  and  action, 
so  that  the  adult  living  cerebrum  is  as  surely  mis- 
shapen and  marred,  as  are  the  elongated  skulls  of  those 
American  Indians,  which,  before  ossification  is  complete, 
are  pressed  and  tortured  into  the  fantastic  form  which 
the  tribal  usage  requires.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the 
civilised  man  who  fondly  imagines  that  his  mind  is 
veritably  his  own,  and  that  he  is  using  his  brain  in  the 
normal  way,  is  too  often  the  victim  of  the  delusions 
that  were  foisted  upon  his  unsuspecting  and  help- 
less consciousness  in  the  time  of  its  immaturity,  and 
is  doomed  to  do  all  his  thinking  with  a  mechanism 
that  has  been,  and  must  always  remain,  inhibited 
from  normal  action.  Indeed,  the  case  is  at  once 
cogently  and  vividly  expressed  in  Dryden*s  somewhat 
threadbare  lines : 

*'  By  Education  must  have  been  misled, 
So  we  believe,  because  we  so  were  bred  ; 
The  Priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began ; 
And  so  the  child  imposes  on  the  man.*' 

**  O.  O."  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  scheme  of 
**  God,  Christ,  and  Science  Reconciled  "  in  the  form  of 
a  paradigm,  or  schedule.  This  comprises  first,  "  The 
Problem  '*,  next,  "  The  Cause  ",  thirdly,  "  The  Conse- 
quence", and  finally,  "The  Solution".  The  first  is 
how  to  attain  a  higher  righteousness  than  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  as  the  sine  qua  non  for  admission 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Secondly,  the  current 
unrighteousness  or  lack  of  righteousness,  finds  its  cause 
in  clerical  usurpation;  thirdly,  the  consequence  is  that 
mankind  are  abjectly  priest-ridden,  and  lastly,  the  only 
solution  available  is  to  be  derived  from  a  reconception 
of  "  the  Christ ". 

Throughout  the  653  closely  printed  pages  of  his  demy 
quarto  volume  "  O.  O."  labors  mightily  to  establish  his 
theory.  The  treatise  proper  is  prefaced  by  a  collection 
of  extracts  which  the  author  describes  as  "Bouquet 
Garni,"  and  followed  by  a  similar  miscellany  under  the 
name  of  an  **  Anthological  Excursus  ",  the  first  occupy- 
ing seventeen  and  the  second  no  less  than  181  pages. 
The  body  of  the  work  is  literally  stuffed  with  quotations. 
I  have  counted  no  fewer  than  1,000  separate  extracts, 
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rqiresentmg  about  800  different  authors.  Multifarious- 
ness like  this  denotes  great  industry,  but  not  necessarily 
great  wisdom.  "  O.  O."  evidently  considers  that  every 
passage  that  he  adduces  has  an  evidential  or  argu- 
mentative value  in  relation  to  his  theorem,  but  few  of 
his  readers  will  share  that  view,  and  in  any  case  the 
intercalation  of  long  and  unwieldy  citations  between  the 
parts  of  the  author's  own  argument,  even  when  the 
selected  matter  is  relevant,  is  to  be  deprecated  in 
the  interests  of  the  argument  itself;  but  all  is  grist  that 
comes  to  "O.  O/s"  mill.  A  paragraph  in  a  local 
newspaper  does  service  along  with  thirty  pages  of 
matter  taken  bodily  from  Josephus,  thirty  from  Perrin, 
ten  from  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jesu^  and  horribile  dtctUy  six 
from  Prophet  Baxter's  "  Forty  Coming  Wonders". 
The  quotations,  too,  have  quite  an  encyclopsedic  range. 
Of  the  700  topics  which  they  include  we  come  upon 
such  seeming  incongruities  as  the  Genesis  of  Conscience, 
the  Passion  Play,  Physiological  Sterility,  Kabbalism, 
Thug6e,  Baptism,  Tithes,  Solipsism,  Aims  of  the  Co- 
operative Movement,  etc.;  so  that  we  are  almost 
constrained  to  think  we  have  fallen  in  with  a  veritable 
panolc^.  All  this  militates  sorely  against  the  fortunes 
of  **  0.  O.'s  "  doctrine.  The  ideas  which  he  conceives 
to  be  distinctively  his  own  might  have  been  clearly  and 
continuously  expounded  in  two  hundred  pages,  thus 
enabling  him  to  make  the  work  the  enchiridion  which 
he  avowedly  wished  it  to  be.  As  it  is,  by  mixing  up 
a  surplusage  of  extraneous  matter  with  his  own  thesis, 
"  0.  O."  has  ensiured  the  almost  certain  miscarriage  of 
his  message.  What  proportion  of  the  reading  public 
have  the  money  to  buy  or  the  leisure  or  inclination  to 
read  a  book  at  such  a  price,  or  of  such  dimensions.  And 
even  those  who  surmount  these  obstacles  and  enter 
upon  the  undertaking  are  sure  to  be  repelled  by  the 
want  of  order  and  precision  from  start  to  finish.  The 
conscientious  critic  has  an  especially  harassing  task, 
for  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate 
"  0.  O.'s  "  personal  opinion  from  that  of  some  author 
whom  he  is  quoting.  It  is  here  tiiat  our  author's 
literary  inexperience  and  lack  of  logical  method  do  him 
most  serious  detriment,  and  unfortunately  for  him  his 
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doctrine  has  enough  to  contend  with  without  being 
handicapped  in  this  way. 

In  my  criticism  of  **  God,  Christ,  and  Science  Recon- 
ciled," I  shall  follow  the  dues  given  in  the  paradigm, 
without  special  reference  to  the  erratic  course  pursued 
by  its  constructor. 

By  the  term  "  righteousness  "  in  the  sentence  from 
the  first  Gospel  used  to  state  the  problem,  "  O.  O." 
seems  to  imply  such  an  acquaintance  with  natural  law 
as  would  enable  us  to  attune  our  lives  exactly  to  it. 
To  have  this  knowledge  and  apply  it  is  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  or,  is  to  become  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  It  is  lack  of  this  know- 
ledge which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  moral  disorder.  Jesus 
discerned  unerringly,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  was  the 
**  missing  factor  "  in  social  evolution,  and  he  saw  further 
that  the  chief  depositories  and  propagators  of  *'  un- 
natural "  conceptions  of  Nature  were  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hence  his  vehement  diatribes  against  them 
and  their  system.  Unhappily,  even  his  own  disciples 
barely  understood  Jesus ;  and  Paul  either  inadvertently 
or  deliberately  subverted  the  basic  principle  of  Jesuism 
when,  for  the  autonomous  process  of  regeneration,  he 
substituted  the  immoral  expedient  of  justification  by 
faith  in  the  vicarious  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  mischief  set  up  by  Paul,  like  some  rodent  ulcer, 
has  gone  on  ever  since,  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  very  vitals  of  "  Christ's  Christianity  ".  One  school 
of  theologians  after  another  has  confounded  a  patho- 
logical development  with  a  normal,  physiological  pro- 
cess, and  to-day  men  are  fiuther  away  than  ever  from 
the  "  Kingdom  of  God  *'.  Our  author  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  different  forms  which  the  "tradition  of 
men  "  has  assumed.  He  endeavors  to  prove  in  detail 
how  it  has  colored  and  distorted  all  our  thinking  from, 
or  perhaps  before,  birth  onwards.  It  is  a  presupposition 
of  his  uncompromisingly  Materialistic  psychology,  that 
in  Lockian  phraseology,  the  undeveloped  brain  of  the 
new-bom  child  is  literally  a  tabula  rasa,  and  consequently 
that  everything  depends  upon  the  child's  environment 
during  its  early  years.  This  formula  stakes  all  upon 
external  and  makes  no  allowance  for  internal  processes. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  whole  truth  as  to  heredity,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  phyletic  strain  counts  for  some- 
thing. Individuals  do  vary,  even  when  the  conditions 
ci  Me  far  the  species  are  approximately  uniform,  and 
the  variation  is  not  feasibly  explained,  as  Weismann 
SDggests,  by  slight  differences  of  temperature  or  nutrition. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  to  some  extent,  ten- 
daides  to  determinate  variation  are  inherited.  More- 
over, the  tabula  rasa  formula  is  not  even  valid  for  the 
very  object  for  which  it  is  adduced.  Even  a  tabula  rasa, 
say  a  slate  or  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  cannot  receive  all 
impressions  indifferently,  and  we  know  that  the  atoms 
of  the  chemical  elements  are  only  set  vibrating  by  those 
rhythnuc  movements  of  the  ether  which  are  synchronous 
with  their  own  periods  of  oscillation.  As  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  one  extreme  is  bound 
to  mduce  another.  Thus  Hyper- Intuitionalism,  with  its 
supreme  disdain  for  Realism,  finds  its  antagonistic 
expression  in  an  unscientific  Materialism,  that  spurns 
the  very  idea  of  the  noumenal,  and  so  is  in  danger  of 
neglecting  those  facts  of  molecular  physics,  biological 
and  extra-biological,  without  an  adequate  recognition 
and  interpretation  of  which  no  Materialistic  theory  is 
finally  valid.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  "O.  O." 
should  welcome  the  tabula  rasa  hypothesis,  because  it 
gives  him  leverage  for  his  indictment  of  the  clergy  as 
the  arch-enemies  of  mankind.  For  if  the  infantile 
brain  is  so  plastic  as  to  be  modifiable  at  the  will  of  an 
external  operator,  the  guilt  of  those  who  wilfully  or 
negligently  disfigure  and  mutilate  it  must  be  enormous. 
Our  author  displays  a  commendably  firm  grasp  of  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  continuity  of  Nature,  but  his 
applications  of  it  are  not  always  tenable.  For  example, 
it  is  undeniable  that  if  Nature  is  solidaire,  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic  must  be  manifestations  of  the  one 
undifferentiated  Existence,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  organic  has  evolved  from  the  inorganic.  Accord- 
ingly, life  and  consciousness  may  be  explained  in  terms 
of  special  physical  law.  "  O.  O."  is  very  sanguine  as 
to  the  immediate  feasibility  of  this,  and  he  tells  us  that, 
after  much  thought  on  the  subject,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  the  analogy  of  actinism  as  exhibited  in  the 
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process  of  photography  furnished  the  key  to  the 
problem.  On  page  58  he  presents,  in  tabular  form,  two 
series  of  points  of  correspondence  between  the  terms  in 
the  physiology  of  perception,  and  those  in  the  production 
of  a  photographic  negative.  Analogies  have  a  trick  of 
being  refractory ;  this  one  is  dangerously  so.  In  the 
first  place  it  only  applies  to  the  phenomena  of  visual 
perception,  and  although  these  form  a  large  and 
perhaps  preponderating  proportion  of  the  sum  total  of 
mental  images,  we  are  still  left  to  deal  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  images  derived  through  the  other  sense- 
organs.  The  case  of  a  blind,  deaf-mute,  like  Laura 
Bridgeman,  whose  percepts  were  all  drawn  from  tactual 
impressions,  at  once  overturn's  "O.  O.'s"  analogy, 
unless,  indeed,  he  intends  it  to  be  restricted  to  con- 
sciousness as  aflfected  by  vision,  but  he  nowhere  so 
limits  it.  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  parallel  between  the  reduction  of  a  salt  of 
silver  by  the  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  mole- 
cular redistribution  in  a  sensory  nerve  under  the  stimulus 
of  light,  even  then  **0.  O.'s*'  analogy  breaks  down  at  the 
crucial  point.  For  although  he  makes  the  developed 
photograph,  or,  let  us  concede,  the  print  from  the  negative, 
the  analogy  of  the  cerebrated  visual  image,  it  is  manifest 
that  whatever  analogy  there  is,  ends  absolutely  with  the 
undeveloped  negative,  which  answers  to  the  retinal 
image.  This  leaves  us  stumbling  on  the  threshold  of 
the  process  of  sensory  perception,  and  does  not  even 
cast  a  sidelight  on  the  nature  of  that  process  itself. 
The  fact  is  that  as  biological  physics  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  inceptive  stage,  the  data  are  still 
too  sparse  to  furnish  a  firm  groundwork  for  any  hypo- 
thesis. I  know  that  in  adopting  this  view  I  run  some 
risk  of  being  arbitrary,  for  it  is  often  hard  to  say  at 
what  precise  point  an  hjrpothesis  is. first  warranted. 
In  relation  to  this  problem  we  have  already  witnessed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  shoals  of  so-called  theories,  and  the 
inference  from  the  brief  career  and  sorry  fate  of  these 
seems  to  be  that  attempts  of  the  kind  are  as  yet  pre- 
mature. 

Even  scientific   Materialists  occasionally  under-esti- 
mate    theg  difference    between    living    and    not-living 
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matter,  and  argue  as  if  all  matter  were  equally  alive. 
It  is  always  possible  that  all  the  chemical  elements  are 
potentially  viable  in  the  sense  that  any  of  them  in  com- 
bination with  others  might  exhibit  the  properties  of 
living  substance,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  compo- 
sition of  terrestrial  bioplasm,  in  which  the  organogens — 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen — play  such  an 
indispensable  part,  so  far  from  implying  that  these 
bodies  are  the  only  elements  capable  of  yielding  a 
"physical  basis"  of  life,  is  merely  a  result  of  the 
physico-chemical  conditions  peculiar  to  this  planet. 
But  even  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  permutations 
in  the  organogenetic  functions  of  the  elements  under 
varying  conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  the 
like,  it  is  clear  that  what  we  are  immediately  concerned 
with  is  the  ascertained  order  of  living  matter  in  the 
present  system  of  things.  Now,  one  of  the  distinctive 
properties  of  bioplasm  and  its  products  is  that  they  all 
possess  great  complexity  of  molecular  structure.  While 
inorganic  compounds  are  made  up  from  a  large  number 
of  elements  with,  as  a  rule,  few  in  each  compound  and 
these  in  simple  proportions,  organic  bodies  consist 
mainly  of  two,  three,  or  four  constituents,  invariably 
the  organogens,  in  multiple  proportions.  For  example, 
a  molecule  of  common  salt  is  made  up  of  one  atom  each 
of  the  metal  sodium  and  chlorine  gas,  while  a  molecule 
of  albiunen,  the  essential  component  of  bioplasm,  com- 
prises no  less  than  200  atoms,  and  the  molecule  of  haemo- 
globin, the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  contains 
i>750  atoms,  the  grand  total  in  each  case  being  con- 
stituted by  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  that  can  only  be  approximately  estimated. 
I  am  not  arguing  for  a  moment  that  the  difference 
between  living  and  not-living  matter  implies  a  funda- 
mental discontinuity  between  them.  I  mention  the  fact 
of  the  difference  in  order  to  emphasise  the  difficulty  it 
raises  of  getting  at  the  exact  molecular  process  by 
which  the  internal  relations  of  bioplasm  adapt  them- 
selves to  external  relations,  especially  in  psychogenesis, 
and  the  consequent  inadequacy  of  any  analogy  at 
present  available.  All  the  analogies  as  yet  adduced 
tend  to  explain  matter  in  terms  of  life  rather  than  life 
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in  terms  of  matter,  which  is  the  real  desideratum  in  the 
case.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  life  is  an  entity  or 
even  a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  is  inscrutable. 
Both  Tyndall    and    Huxley,   despite    their  incompre- 
hensible vacillations  and  disclaimers  with  reference  to 
Materialism,  were    clear    upon    this    point.      Neither 
believed  in  the  present-day  occurrence  of  abiogenesis, 
but    both  affirmed — the  first  from   the  standpoint   of 
physics,  the  other  firom  that  of  biology — that  "  vitality  " 
had  no  better  standing  ground  than  **  crystalline  force  ", 
and  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  speak  of  "vitality"  in  the 
sense  of  an  independent  constructive  principle  as  of  the 
"horologity  "  of  a  clock  or  the  "aquosity"  of  water. 
The  facts  of  biology  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
structure    is    a  product  of   function,  notwithstanding 
recent    histological    discoveries    as    to    the    structural 
character    of    many    of    the    simplest    and    so-called 
structureless  forms  of  life;    and,  therefore,   that   ulti- 
mately life  is  a  resultant  of  a  certain  molecular  mechan- 
ism.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the  unit  of  living  matter 
is  so  complex  chemically  that  its  dynamical  and  other 
phenomena  must  needs  be  very  recondite.     Huxley  did 
not  despair  of  the  synthesis  of  bioplasm  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  organic  chemist  of  the  future,  not  so  very 
remote  a  contingency  when  we  consider  what  has  been 
done  already  in  the  way  of  the  artificial  production  of 
many  substances  which,  only  twenty  years  back,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  exclusive  and  inimitable  deriva- 
tives of  the  processes  of  "  vital "  chemistry.     Herbert 
Spencer,  with  characteristic  perspicacity,  has  pointed 
out  that  even  the  monera  of  Haeckel,  the  plastids  which 
are  relatively  structureless  and  so  mobile  as  not  to  have 
any  constant  figure,  are  yet  the  representatives  of  count- 
less generations  of  forerunners,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
immortal    (see    Weismann,   "The    Continuity    of   the 
Germ  Plasm,"  and   Geddes  and  Thomson's  "Evolu- 
tion of   Sex ").      They   are    thus    bound    to    possess 
certain    hereditary  traits,  whereas  artificial   bioplasm 
would   be  literally  destitute  of  that   "  past "   without 
which  no  heroine  of  a  problem-play  is  genuine.      It 
would  be,  in  fact,  an  Adam  in  petito  without  pedigree  and 
free  firom  any  transmitted  organic  bias,  all  its  activities 
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being  potentials  de  novo  of  its  molecular  structure.     It 
is  comforting  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  so  alarmingly 
intractable  as  Frankenstein's  monster ;  for  if  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  ichthyosaurus  to  man,  there  is  a  more  than 
acoustically    passable   distance    between  a  laboratory 
bioplast  and  even  so  degraded  a  '*  human  "  as  a  Tory 
Democrat.     One    is    sorely    tempted  to  pursue  these 
speculations  further,  but  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  do 
more  than  apply  them  strictly  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  most  hopeful  prospect  for  an  expiscation  of  the 
genesis  and  nature  of  consciousness — to  such  as  do  not 
consider  the  quest  chimerical — lies  in  a  fuller  study  of 
the  facts  of  comparative  psychology  in  the  light  of 
physiology  and  of  physical  science.     Analogies  of  the 
type  of  the  one  just  analysed  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  suggestive.     Apart  from  this  lapse  **  O.  O.'s  *' 
psychological  doctrine  is  tolerably  sound.     He  depre- 
cates the  use  of  the  term  '*  mind  "  because  it  is  so  apt 
to  connote  the  old,  metaphysical  notion  of  a  spiritual 
substance,  and  in  almost  every  case  where  it  would 
ordinarily    be    used,    substitutes    the    word    "brain": 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  our  author's  distaste  for 
the  conventional  nomenclature  of  psychology,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  proposed  change  is  a  good  one. 
Neither  the  Greek  "nous"  or  "  entelecheia  **,  nor  the 
Roman   "mens**   or  "animus",  had  quite  the   same 
meaning  as  the  "pneuma"  or  even  "psyche*'  of  the 
first  or  the  "spiritus**  or    "manes"  of   the  second 
language.     Metaphorically,  these   terms  have   always 
been  more   or    less  interchangeable;  but  apart  from 
rhetorical  licence    and    colloquial   looseness  the  word 
"  mind  **  has  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
contracted    such  vitiating    associations   as  terms  like 
*•  soul"  and   "spirit".     Moreover  "brain**  or  "cere- 
brum **  denotes  the  organ  of  thought  rather  than  the 
processes  of  thinking,  etc.,  and  to  say  the  least,  as  one 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
stomach  as  "  venterisation  **  or  "  gasterocrasia  '*  is  not 
only    clumsy    but  positively  obscurantist,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  term  "  mind  **,  if  not  unexceptionable, 
has  a  value  of  convenience  and  intelligibility  that  more 
than  compensates  for  its  drawbacks. 
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While,  on  the  whole,  adhering  pretty  closely  to 
the  physiological-psychology  of  the  Mills,  Bain  and 
Maudsley,  "  O.  O."  attaches  undue  importance  to  the 
vulgarised  phrenological  doctrine  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
and  G.  Combe.  This  comes  out  amusingly  in  a 
reference  to  a  "  chart "  of  "  O.  O.'s  "  own  pericranium, 
which  it  seems  some  professional  "  phrenologist " 
sketched  for  him  when  he  was  a  very  young  man. 
**  O.  O."  has  a  touching  faith  in  the  horoscopic  value 
of  this  document,  and  finds  in  its  absurd  arithmetical 
computations  of  the  scale  of  his  "organs"  the  in- 
spiration and  the  justification  for  the  present  work. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  theory  of  phren- 
ology did  good  service  in  its  day,  just  as  the  empirical 
materiaUsm  of  Hartley  and  Priestley  paved  the  way 
for  the  scientific  materialism  of  to-day,  or  the  charla- 
tanry of  Mesmer  for  the  systematic  study  of  what  is 
now  called  Hypnotism,  but  the  phrenological  topo- 
graphy of  the  brain  and  its  rough-and-ready  classifica- 
tion of  the  mental  powers  were  mechanical  and  pre- 
mature. The  principle  of  the  first  is  justified  by  the 
results  of  more  recent  research  as  to  the  localisation  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  the  same  course  of 
investigation  has  discredited  most  of  the  details  of 
the  phrenological  scheme.  As  for  the  phrenological 
**  psychonomy ",  with  its  devolution  of  powers  and 
duties,  according  to  the  economic  plan  of  the  division  of 
labour,  that  receives  little  support  from  the  later  psych- 
ology. Its  chief  merit  was  that  it  furnished  a  graphic 
formula  to  represent  mental  processes  not  so  easily 
discriminated  when  treated  in  the  abstract.^ 

One  very  obvious  reason  prompts  "  O.  O."  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  phrenology.  The  practitioners  of  the 
meretricious  form  of  it  most  familiar  to  the  public 
profess  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  development  of 
character — and  on  the  assumption  that  the  brain  from 
its  embryonic  beginnings  is  a  tabula  rasa,  it  follows  that 
on  the  quality  of  its  environment  ab  initio  will  depend 

^  Written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson's 
article  on  "  The  Revival  of  Phrenology",  Free  Review,  January, 
1896 ;  but  modified  as  to  some  details  under  the  influence  of  that 
article. 
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the  form  and  degree  of  its  development.  "  O.  O."  is 
certain  that  all  misconceptions  of  the  "natnr^  of 
Nature'*,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  individual 
consciousness,  arise  from  the  inscription  on  the  blank 
surface  of  the  nascent  mind  of  the  forged  characters  of 
an  unscientific  or  anti-scientific  pragmatism.  Hence, 
he  devotes  much  attention  and  space  to  the  question  of 
Education.  Many  of  his  strictures  on  the  prevailing 
modes  of  education  are  well-considered  and  forcible.  I 
sympathise  cordially  with  him  in  his  energetic  protest 
against  the  argumsntitm  ad  baculinum,  or  ''  spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child"  pedagogy,  which  still  widely 
survives,  and  in  his  demand  that  education  should 
make  for  an  all  round  equipment  of  the  pupil,  or  at 
any  rate  for  a  culture  of  what  is  most  worth  cultivating 
in  him. 

"O.  O.",  who  takes  Locke's  contribution  to  the 
subject  as  the  most  suggestive  towards  the  foundation 
of  a  true  system  of  education,  might  profitably  have 
reckoned  with  the  work  of  some  equally  distinguished 
pioneers  in  the  same  line.  It  is  not  that  Locke's  views 
lack  breadth  or  insight,  but  that  the  question  is  a  many- 
sided  one,  and  ought  to  be  studied  firom  various  stand- 
points. From  the  time  of  Plato  downwards  the  problem 
of  education  has  exercised  many  of  the  greatest  minds, 
and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  that  we  meet  with  any  systematic  attempt 
to  solve  it.  In  the  great  allegorical  satire  of  Rabelais, 
the  account  of  the  training  of  Pantagruel,  with  all  its 
extravagancies,  still  affords  us  the  first  definite  outline 
of  a  process  of  education  on  scientific  principles,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  of  its  many  merits  that  it  throws  many 
curious  and  instructive  sidelights  on  the  follies  of  the 
pedantry  and  obscurantism  which  it  sought  to  over- 
throw. In  the  Limousin  scholar  the  university  prig, 
with  his  euphuisms  and  effronteries,  stands  pilloried  for 
all  time.  Rabelais,  the  physician,  the  devoted  student 
of  the  natural  sciences,  recognised  clearly  that  every 
rational  discipline  of  the  young  ought  to  be  a  riginun 
for  bodily  as  well  as  mental  development,  and  that  the 
great  aim  of  true  education  is  to  find  out  what  the  pupil 
is  good  for,  and  adopt  all  available  means  for  maxi- 
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Arising  that  good,  and  so  proportionately  minimise  the 
evil  that  is  in  him,  since  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  evil  is 
but  misdirected  energy.  Montai^gne,  who  had  Rabelais' 
works  in  his  library,  shares  this  noble  conception  with 
him.  In  the  famous  letter  to  Madam  Diana  of  Foix, 
"  Of  the  Education  of  Children  '*,  the  golden  aphorism, 
"  *Tis  not  a  soul,  'tis  not  a  body,  that  we  are  training 
up,  but  a  man,  and  we  ought  not  to  divide  him  ",'  gives 
us  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter,  in  so  far  as  the  scholar's 
capacities  and  needs  are  concerned. 

J.    P.   GiLMOUR. 

{To  b§  concluded,) 


"  Montaigne's  Essays."    Cotton's  translation,  p.  io6. 
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OivEN  the  temperamental  equipment  of  a  demonologist,  a 
seer,  and  a  mystagogue,  and  no  writer  of  fiction  need  lack  a 
large  *'pablic*'  in  an  English  speaking  nation.  For  the 
advantages  in  favor  of  the  supematuralist  are  many  and 
peculiar.  To  him  has  been  vouchsafed  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  unseen  powers  that  be  of  the  air ;  and  to  state  a 
paradox,  the  further  he  explores  in  the  aerial  regions,  the 
firmer  is  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands.  Minds  clad  in 
gross  and  common  clay,  moving  and  having  their  being  in  a 
dry  goods  environment,  do  not  develop  this  rare  faculty  of 
<:lairvoyance  and  projection ;  but  the  absence  of  this  spiritual 
vision  does  not  preclude  the  sense  of  awe  which  imbues  their 
carnal  imaginations  when  a  sleight-handed  spook-raiser  turns 
out  the  tell-tale  gas-flame  of  every-day  experience,  and 
'weaves  a  cunning  romance  of  bogledom  out  of  a  morbid 
"  inner  consciousness  *'.  Novelists  of  the  naturalistic  school, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  r  omantics,  tell  us  that  the  presentation 
of  normal  characters  and  the  description  of  common  scenes 
and  occurrences,  so  as  to  vividly  reveal  their  beauty  and 
meaning,  is  the  problem  of  literature.  It  is  infinitely  more 
simple  to  write  about  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan"  or 
*'  The  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen  '*  than  it  is  to  de- 
lineate in  faithful  colors  the  character  of  an  average  human 
being,  and  so  present  a  real  chronicle  of  contemporary  life 
and  manners.  Story-tellers  of  the  imaginative  and  creative 
order,  who  draw  life  as  it  is  not,  are  not  hampered  by  selec- 
tion, form,  and  color ;  and  the  more  pranks  they  play  with 
truth  and  experience,  the  more  are  their  works  admired  by 
the  listless  millions  of  practised  '*  skippers  *'  for  whom  their 
fairy  tales  are  inscribed.  For  such  a  public  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  admirably  caters. 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  fame  which  Miss 
Corelli  has  won  as  the  past  -  mistress  of  the  spook-raising 
romance.  Who  shall  deny  that  an  art  which  stands  the  great, 
the  supreme,  test  of  popularity  is  to  be  lightly  considered  ? 
Were  not  Scott  and  Dickens  popular  writers  ?  And  have 
we  not  heard  from  the  lips  of  John  Strange  Winter  that  her 
fictions  are  read  by  millions?  Not  to  every  common  or 
garden  variety  of  novelist  comes  the  gracious  inspiration  of 
an  entirely  **new  line  of  business"  in  an  age  languishing 
npon  the  ** blank  pessimism"  of  a  Hardy.  What  can  be 
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more  spontaneous,  £i^sh,  and  startingly  original  than  a  story 
of  Satan  ?  Bunyan,  Milton,  and  Goethe  conjured  in  turn 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  but  the  field  was  clear  for  a 
character-study  of  Mephistopheles  up  to  date.  Considering 
how  excellently  the  Devil  lends  himself  to  dramatic  treat- 
ment, it  is  odd  that  no  novelist  has  been  inspired  to  rewrite 
his  picturesque  biography.  But  the  long-felt  want  has  been 
in  a  measure  supplied  by  Miss  Corelli,  who,  by  commendable 
and  patient  researches  in  a  realm  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
has  been  enabled  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  too 
scanty  devil-lore.  If  any  proof  of  public  gratitude  is 
demanded,  let  it  be  known  that  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan*' 
has  been  eagerly  read  by  thousands  far  and  wide. 

Yet,  not  content  with  a  series  of  triumphs  achieved  by 
"  giving  the  public  just  what  it  wants,"  Miss  Corelli  has  made 
another  cast  for  fortune  in  a  somewhat  new  direction.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  spook -raising  is  played  out  now, 
or  at  all  likely  to  become  stale  in  the  near  future;  yet 
the  author  of  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan  •*  has  discarded  the 
phantasmagorial  allegory  and  condescended  to  the  tract. 
But  though  the  spooks  are  having  a  rest,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Miss  Corelli  has  in  this  instance  stooped  to 
conquer  by  the  portrayal  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  In 
"The  Mighty  Atom'*  there  is  a  pervasive  spookishness  in 
all  the  characters,  an  unmistakeable  touch  of  the  super- 
natural-cum-extra-natural,  which  makes  one  wonder  who 
"sat"  to  the  authoress  for  Mr.  Valliscourt,  Lionel,  and 
Professor  Cadman-Gore.  We  are  informed  in  a  foot-note 
that  a  certain  unfortunate  James  Norman,  "  all  uncon- 
sciously '  sat '  to  the  author  last  summer  for  the  portrait  of 
*  Reuben  Dale '  ** ;  and  it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  one's  captious 
craving  for  accuracy  that  one  personage  of  the  story  is 
"drawn  from  life".  This  drawing  of  the  gentle  reader's 
attention  to  the  model  in  a  foot-note  recalls  that  familiar 
addendum,  founded  on  fact,  which  we  have  read  on  the  first 
page  of  other  tracts. 

The  purpose  of  "  The  Mighty  Atom  "  is  glaringly  palpable. 
^Jt  is  evident  that  Miss  Corelli,  Uke  the  generality  of 
«\creators",  scorns  to  cultivate  the  art  of  being  impersonal 
in  per  method  of  narration.  She  is  addicted  to  speaking 
her  i?ind,  and  letting  us  know  pretty  plainly  what  she  thinks 
of  heK puppets;  and  she  does  it  on  every  page.  It  would 
seem  th^t*  having  a  certain  amount  of  "copy"  to  produce 
in  a  giv^  time,  the  authoress  makes  use  of  that  ready, 
short-cut  piode  of  characterisation  which  may  be  likened  to 
ticketing  yOur  "  creations  "  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It 
saves  much  time,  labor  and  psychology,  to  take  your  reader 
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• 
into  your  confidence  at  the  oqtset,  and  to  describe  a  per- 
sonage as  "  a  perfectly  appalling  spectacle  of  ugliness**,  "a 
forlnddlng- looking  old  man,"  '*  a  cross  between  a  baboon  and 
a  camel,*'  and  so  on.  The  reader  knows  at  once  that  you 
hate  your  character,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  hate  him,  and 
be  takes  his  cue.  Such  flagrant  exposure  of  the  writer's 
prejudices  is  one  of  the  vulgarest  solecisms  of  inartistic 
authors.  It  is  the  modus  of  the  tract  writer.  Miss  Corelli's 
pen  nms  riot  in  alternate  eulogy  and  censure,  showing  her 
hand  on  every  page,  thrusting  forward  her  views  with  all 
the  hot  impetuosity  of  a  fanatical  propagandist.  Her 
"creations  "  do  not  reveal  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  the 
reader ;  Miss  Corelli  does  the  revealing  by  saying,  as  it  were  : 
** This  is  a  very  horrid  man.  I  want  you  to  detest  him,"  or 
"  This  is  an  angelic  boy.  Please  love  him  very  much."  We 
are  not  allowed  to  find  out  for  ourselves  whether  the  people 
are  likeable  or  detestable.  Miss  Corelli  **  gives  them  away  " 
upon  their  introduction.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  morbid 
pleasure  to  be  gained  from  following  the  fortunes  of  these 
phantoms;  and  to  watch  the  authoress  hugging  them  and 
weeping  over  them,  or  rating  them  and  thrashing  them,  and 
dealing  out  her  justice  with  a  rigid  parti  pris^  is  very  enter- 
taining when  you  are  in  the  mood. 

The  narrative  is  intended  as  a  plea  for  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young :  but  a  sorrier  argument  could  hardly  be  found 
in  a  sixpenny  Sunday  School  reward  book.  Mr.  Valliscourt, 
a  preposterous  parody  of  a  cultured  rationalist,  has  appa- 
rently decided  that  his  son  Lionel  shall  be  educated  upon 
the  principle  **  that  a  man  shall  not  say  he  knows  or  believes 
that  which  he  has  no  scientific  grounds  for  professing  to  know 
or  believe  ".  We  say  apparently,  for  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  exact  views  held  by  Mr.  Valliscourt  and  the  ogreish 
"crammer",  Professor  Cadman-Gore.  Mr.  Skeet,  one  of 
the  boy's  tutors,  "  a  Positivist ",  and  "  a  great  friend  of  a 
person  named  Frederic  Harrison  ",  tells  Lionel  that  every- 
thing was  *^  designed  by  an  Atom  ",  a  thesis  which  could  only 
be  conceived  by  the  fertile  and  original  mind  that  created 
*'  Barabbas  '*  and  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan  **.  But  Professor 
Cadman-Gore,  a  veritable  Gargantua  of  erudition,  is  not 
quite  so  sure  about  the  atomic  theory  of  a  First  Cause.  He 
8a)rs,  "  we  can  only  form  a  guess  "  ;  whereupon  the  painfully 
precocious  Lionel  is  prompt  with  that  highly  original  re- 
joinder :  *'  It  seems  to  me  much  more  natural  and  likely  that 
it  should  be  a  Person  '*.  No  wonder  that  this  "  dry-souled 
man  of  dogmatic  theory"  trembles  at  the  suggestion  that 
**  the  Atom  "  may  be  a  Person  after  all  I  "  The  Professor 
felt  an  odd  chill  as  of  cold  water  running  down  his  back  at 
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the  strange  arguments  of  this  child,  whom  he  began  to  con- 
sider *  uncanny  '.'* 

We  may  doubt  whether  anyone  will  feel  envious  of  the 
distinction  which  Miss  Corelli  confers  upon  herself  when  she 
declares  that  the  advocates  of  secular  education  **  are  guilty 
of  a  worse  crime  than  murder.'*  Obviously,  the  child  brought 
up  in  scientific  doubt  will  either  become  a  scoundrel  or 
commit  suicide.  There  is  no  other  probability  in  the  case ; 
and  Lionel  Valliscourt  exemplifies  the  result  of  the  murderous 
system  by  hanging  himself  at  the  age  of  twelve.  It  is  true 
that  John  Stuart  Mill  was  neither  a  felon  nor  a  suicide ;  and 
that  less  eminent  persons  educated  on  a  system  of  non- 
superstitious  ethical  morality  are  among  the  most  honorable 
and  well-regulated  portion  of  society.  But  when  a  lady  has 
arrived  at  a  desired  conclusion — and  especially  a  lady  of 
Miss  Corelli 's  temperamental  limitations— citation  and  argu- 
ment and  appeal  to  a  sense  of  veracity  are  futile. 

Miss  Corelli's  attitude  towards  those  of  her  own  sex  who 
discredit  knowledge  outside  of  phenomena  is  an  example  of 
that  pious  suavity  and  charity  that  thinketh  not  evil.  The 
heterodox  "  female  with  short  hair  and  spectacles,  who  had 
taken  high  honors  at  Girton'*,  is  "eminently  fitted  to  become 
the  mother  of  a  brood  of  Atheists,  who,  like  human  cor- 
morants, would  be  prepared  to  swallow  benefits  and  deny  the 
Benefactor  ".  We  may  justly  question  whether  this  sort  of 
street-comer  rant  is  the  most  persuasive  form  of  Christian 
apology.  There  are  many  similar  bludgeoning  passages  of 
invective  in  the  novel,  appealing  to  the  baser  instincts  in  the 
name  of  a  creed  of  love.  Decent,  self-respecting  religionists 
will  only  deplore  such  methods  of  advocacy. 

We  learn  from  Marie  Corelli  that  sceptics  proscribe  fairy- 
tales to  the  young  because  they  distort  the  facts  of  experience. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  such  a  monster  as  Mr. 
Valliscourt  had  to  advance  as  a  reason  for  this  inhibition,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  such  a  "  creation  "  would 
act  under  any  conditions.  But  we  may  inform  the  authoress 
of  **  The  Mighty  Atom  **  that  many  of  the  finest  mystical 
dramas,  legends,  and  fairy-stories,  have  been  written  by  the 
rejectors  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite 
Heine,  Shelley,  Turgenev,  and  Ibsen,  as  freethinking  writers 
who  have  employed  characters  and  incidents  beyond  the 
facts  of  experience.  The  imaginative  authors  of  Russia  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  atheists.  Professor  Chfford  wrote 
fairy  stories  for  his  children,  and  Olive  Schreiner  has  dealt 
with  the  fantastic  and  the  visionary.  There  is  an  unconscious 
touch  of  irony  in  Miss  Corelli*s  plea  for  the  fairy-tale.  Her 
own  fictions  are  often  unintentionally  of  that  order. 
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Bat  Marie  Corelli  is  evidently  anxioos  to  be  taken  as 
seriously  as  she  takes  herself.  It  is  quite  possible  that  she 
believes  in  the  existence  of  such  goblins  as  Professor  Cadman- 
Gore,  Mr.  Valliscourt,  and  "  the  great  friend  of  the  person 
named  Frederic  Harrison*'  (What  has  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son done  that  he  should  be  called  a  '*  person  "  ?)  Montrose, 
the  Scotch  tutor,  who,  despite  his  orthodoxy,  kisses  a  rustic 
dame,  gives  one  of  the  few  touches  of  nature  to  the  story.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  precisely  when  Miss  Corelli  is  trying  to  be 
most  natural  that  she  is  least  entertaining.  We  Uke  her 
moral  reflections  and  homilies  much  more  than  her  comedy ; 
and  after  all  the  proof  of  a  good  tract  is  in  the  cogency  of  its 
sermonising  rather  than  in  the  cunning  of  its  plot  and  narra- 
tive. We  prefer  the  authoress  as  seer  and  prophetess  of 
woe  to  *'  this  beloved  England  of  ours  '*,  misled  by  "  lessons 
from  France  in  open  Atheism,  *Simianism*,  and  general 
*  free '  morality — France,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere 
forcing-bed  for  the  production  of  child -thieves,  child-muT' 
derers,  and  child-parricides  ".  But  such  lamentation  for  the 
rapid  extinction  of  morals,  though  it  is  as  old  as  civilisation,  is 
always  picturesque,  if  ineflfective.  The  cry  of  wolf  has  be- 
come merely  monotonous  and  wearisome.  It  has  been  raised 
at  every  change  of  opinion;  but  opinions  will  continue  to 
change,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  century,  the  con- 
servative, and  the  timorous,  and  the  ill-educated  will  still 
be  crying  wolf,  wolf!  when  there  is  no  wolf  to  fear. 

W.  M.  G. 
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A     REJOINDER. 


It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  an  article 
on  Free  Love  should  meet  with  three  such  temperate 
criticisms  as  are  contained  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Free  Review.  But  while  admitting  and  gladly  acknow- 
ledging their  amenity  of  tone,  I  must  point  out  the 
utterly  empirical  method  of  criticism  adopted  by  each 
of  the  writers.  For  example,  the  essay  written  by  Mr. 
Comerford,  attacking  my  positions  from  the  point  of 
view  of  **  A  Lay  Christian  ",  contains  some  twenty  or 
more  dogmatisms.  These  cover  the  whole  field  of 
sexual  science,  and  are  crammed  into  a  little  less  than 
four  pages.  How  much  of  evidence  for  his  assumptions 
and  contradictions  Mr.  Comerford  can  give  in  this  small 
space  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  in  point  of  fact  there 
,are  only  six  lines  devoted  to  real  argument  in  the  whole 
article.  It  is  a  saving  grace  of  the  essay  that  the  writer 
admits  in  his  opening  remarks  that  his  **  casual  *'  objec- 
tions are  offered  from  an  undesigning  and  untutored  point 
of  view.  Otherwise  some  of  his  **  casual "  observations 
might  justly  meet  with  severe  censure.  For  example, 
when  he  accuses  the  philosophy  of  Tolstoi  of  consider- 
ing "  that  the  animal  portion  of  the  complex  human 
being  is  the  dominant  portion ;  that  it  has  prior  claim  ; 
that  it  must  not  be  interfered  with,  or  influenced  or  re- 
strained or  controlled  by  the  intellectual  faculties  or  by 
the  soul ",  he  states  what  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
truth,  as  the  following  passages  prove : 

"According  to  my  opinion  the  man  should  live  with  the 
pregnant  woman  like  brother  and  sister.*' 

"  Sexual  association  is  lawful  only  when  we  cannot  resist 
it,  and  when  it  breaks  through  in  spite  of  our  wish  to  the 
contrary." 

**  According  to  divine  law  it  is  only  moral  to  lead  a  true 
life — that  is  ....  to  assist  one's  own  wife  to  receive  the 
truth,  and  not  to  befog  her  receptiveness  for  truth  by  making 
her  a  tool  of  lust."  ^ 

^  Tolstoi.    Second  Supplement  to  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  ". 
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'*  Tme  love,  then,  becomes  possible  only  on  the  renuncia- 
tion of  happiness  for  the  animal  personality.*' 

"  Love  is  the  preference  of  other  beings  to  one's  self,  to 
one*8  animal  personality."^ 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  writer  penned  his 
assertion  in  complete  ignorance  of  Tolstoi's  teachings, 
and  it  is  to  be  surmised  that  he  has  given  as  little  study 
to  Christian  history  when  he  repeats  the  oft-refuted 
lie  that  '*  Christianity  has  raised  women  to  a  level 
higher  than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  systems  of  Pagan 
civilisation  ".  Not  only  has  Christianity  not  elevated 
women,  but  it,  for  many  centuries,  degraded  them  beyond 
measure ;  and  whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  their 
position  since  mediaeval  times  has  been  due  to  social 
and  political  progress,  and  the  collateral  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  priest.  Mr.  Comerford's  further  contention 
that  Christianity  rescued  women  from  the  position  of 
serfdom  is  unsupported  by  proof  and  is  at  plain  vari- 
ance with  St.  Paul's  teaching.  There  is  no  ambiguity 
about  the  following  Pauline  passages  : 

••  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches :  for  it  is 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak :  but  they  are  commanded 
to  be  under  obedience  "  (i  Cor.,  xiv,  34). 

''Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as 
unto  the  Lord,  ....  therefore,  as  the  Church  is  subject 
unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in 
iverything"  (Eph.  v,  22-24). 

'*  Let  the  women  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the 
man,  but  to  be  in  silence  "  (i  Tim.,  ii,  11,  12). 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to 

reply  in  detail  to  all  the  twenty  of  Mr.  Comerford's 

"  casual  objections ",  but  there  are  one  or  two  of  the 

more  important  of  them  that  I  will  endeavor  to  briefly 

answer. 

**  What  a  degrading  prospect  we  have  if  the  human 
intellect  is  to  be  set  at  naught  by  the  desires  that  impel,  and 
the  imagination  which  misrepresents  and  deludes !  Reason 
then  indeed  topples  upon  her  throne  and  the  triumph  of 

animality  is  complete Which  is  better,  the  superb 

gift  of  intellectual  control  or  the  absolute  licence  of  ammal 
impulse.  From  the  constitution  of  the  human  being  there 
must  ever  be  war  between  the  two ;  for  there  never  yet  was  a 
human  being  that  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  desires  and 
passions,  the  free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  functional 

1  Tolstoi:  Life. 
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impulses  ad  libitum,  would  not  drive  to  the  madhouse  or  the 
grave." 

This  passage  only  requires  to  be  carefully  analysed 
to  show  what  utter  confusion  of  mind  the  writer  is  in. 
If  there  must  always  be  war  between  animalism  and 
intellectuality,  how  can  the  human  intellect  be  set  at 
nought  by  desires?  Again,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  fulfilment  of  all  desires  would  send  any  man  to  the 
grave  or  the  madhouse.  Human  desires  are  of  two 
kinds :  desire  to  gain  pleasure  and  desire  to  avoid  pain. 
Now  if  a  man  commits  sexual  excess  he  suffers  certain 
bodily  inconveniences.  His  desire  to  escape  pain,  which 
is  as  much  a  desire  as  the  desire  for  sexual  intercourse, 
operates  to  render  him  sexually  temperate  in  the  future. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  two  desires  counteract  each  other. 
Or  again,  a  man  desires  that  the  sexual  act  shall  be 
attended  with  the  utmost  possible  enjoyment.  He  also 
desires  this  enjoyment  to  be  repeated  very  frequently. 
But  the  repetition  of  the  sexual  act  to  excess  diminishes 
the  enjo5rment  of  each  separate  act.  The  clash  of  the 
two  desires  keeps  the  man  in  the  path  of  temperance. 

If  Mr.  Comerford  had  said  *^  the  absence  of  reason  in 
a  human  being  would  result  in  death  or  the  mad-house 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  sexual  passion",  he  would 
have  stated  clearly  what  he  had  in  his  mind.  But  the 
statement  would  have  been  but  a  paradox  empty  of 
meaning,  for  a  human  being,  other  than  an  infant,  who 
is  devoid  of  reason  is  already  either  dead  or  mad.  In 
the  light  of  the  above  criticism  Mr.  Comerford  would 
doubtless  remodel  his  words  to  the  effect  that  outside 
authority,  either  legal  or  priestly,  is  necessary  to  make 
man  refrain  from  sexual  excess;  with  the  implication 
that  free  love  would  necessarily  result  in  debauchery. 
Such  an  assumption  results  from  ignorance  of  essential 
difference  of  sexual  desire  in  men  and  women.  In 
woman  sexual  desire  acts  through  the  desire  for  off- 
spring. Consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  woman's  desire 
for  sexual  intercourse  is  in  great  measure  desire  for 
children.  And  when  a  woman  has  become  pregnant, 
her  sexuality  graduaUy  cools  down,  and  does  not 
dominate  her  again  until  at  least  the  child  is  weaned  or 
menstruation  recurs.  Now  at  present,  owing  to  woman's 
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subjection  to  man,  and  owing  to  the  practice  of  living 
together  in  monogamy,  woman  is  forced  during  this 
close  time  to  3rield  her  body  to  her  husband,  whose 
sexuality  is  not  conditioned  by  bearing  and  suckling 
children.  If  woman  were  free,  sexually  and  economic- 
ally, she  could  deny  her  body  to  the  man  at  these  close 
periods ;  and  her  own  real  inclinations  having  that  bent, 
man  would  be  compelled  to  limit  his  sexuality  to  those 
periods  when  woman  desired  it.  And  man  and  woman 
being — ^the  world  throughout — approximately  equal  in 
numbers,  free  love  would  thus  result  in  a  diminution  of 
sexuality  rather  than  in  an  increase  of  it;  a  result 
which  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  race  generally,  as 
undoubtedly  sexual  excess  is  very  common  in  marriage, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  women's  subjection. 
Says  Tolstoi: 

"  With  the  advent  of  pregnancy  the  sexual  association  of 
married  people  enters  a  stage  of  mdifference  that  would  in- 
terrupt ail  sexual  relations,  as  is  the  case  among  animals,  if 
man  did  not  regard  sexual  association  as  a  lawful  and  sanctified 
pleasure  ".* 

If,  for  the  italicised  part  of  the  above,  were  substituted 
the  words  "  if  woman  were  free  to  refuse  her  husband's 
solicitations  "  the  sentence  would  be  Uttle  short  of  the 
truth. 

Not  more  happy  is  Mr.  Comerford's  attempt  to  show 
that  the  reduction  of  sexual  love  to  its  basic  cell  attrac- 
tion must  result  in  an  iconoclastic  campaign  against  the 
higher  faculties.  To,  demonstrate  that  water  is  com- 
posed of  a  gas  which  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  a 
gas  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  combustion  of  all 
kinds,  is  not  to  make  less  refreshing  a  draught  of  cool 
water  to  a  parched  traveller.  The  qualities  of  water  are 
unaltered  by  the  discovery  of  its  constituent  gases ; 
and  the  joy  of  sexual  love  is  not  annihilated  because 
analysis  reveals  to  us  its  source. 

The  only  criticism  supplied  by  Mr.  Comerford,  which 
at  all  helps  forward  the  discussion,  is  where  he  disputes 
my  contention  that,  the  joy  a  man  receives  in  looking 
upon  the  beautiful  face  of  a  woman  he  loves,  is  due  to 
the  preponderant  anabolism  of  the  sex   cells  in   the 

^  Tolstoi,  second  supplement  to  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  ". 
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woman,  of  which  her  beauty  is  the  outward  expresdon. 
He  says : 

"  If  it  were  true  that  the  functional  desire  were  the  only 
stimulus  and  true  basis  of  love,  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
would  count  for  little,  for  the  preponderance  of  the  necessary 
'  anabolism  *  exists  in  equal  degree  in  ugly  women,  who  have 
few  lovers  and  who  seldom  receive  offers  of  marriage." 

Now,  roughly  defining  katabolic  cells  as  active  and 
hungry,  and  anabolic  cells  as  slow  of  motion  and  full  of 
nourishment,  let  us  try  and  discover  the  place  occupied 
by  beauty  in  the  sexual  attraction. 

We  must  remember  also  that  no  cells  are  absolutely 
anabolic  or  katabolic,  but  that  female  cells  are  charac- 
terised by  a  preponderance  of  anabolism,  and  male  cells 
by  a  preponderance  of  katabolism,  this  preponderance 
being  unstable  and  ever  varying  in  degree.  Now  the 
more  hungry  a  cell  is,  the  greater  is  its  need  for  uniting 
with  a  cell  that  is  full  of  nourishment.  An  excessively 
hungry  (katabolic)  cell  therefore  needs  to  unite  with  an 
excessively  well-nourished  (anabolic)  cell.  But  exces- 
sive nourishment  and  slowness  of  motion  of  the  cells 
forming  a  woman  render  her  over  plump,  and  judged 
from  the  normal  standpoint,  ugly.  Now  the  normal 
male  is  not  excessively  katabolic,  and  so  he  is  attracted 
by  a  woman  of  normal  anabolism,  which,  while  render- 
ing her  round  of  limb  and  figure,  does  not  distort  the 
beauty  of  the  curves  thus  formed  by  overweighting  her 
body  with  fat.  The  average  man,  therefore,  being 
normally  katabolic,  is  sexually  attracted  to  beautiful 
women  rather  than  to  ugly  ones,  because  the  ugliness  is 
the  outward  physical  expression  of  a  physical  quality  he 
is  not  in  need  of.  But  female  ugliness  goes  more  often 
in  the  reverse  direction.  Ugly  women  are  often  thin  of 
body  and  scraggy  of  feature.  Here,  instead  of  excessive 
anabolism,  the  sex  cells  are  insuflSciently  nourished,  and 
for  the  normally  constituted  man  there  is  consequently 
no  sex  attraction,  because  there  is  in  the  woman  an 
insuflficiency  of  anabolism.  Now  we  begin  to  see  that 
sexual  beauty  is  relative  and  not  absolute.  Because  of 
underlying  variations  of  cell  construction,  for  each  man 
there  are  certain  women  who  supremely  attract  him 
and  whom  he  considers  extremely  beautiful;  for  each 
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woman  there  are  certain  men  who  supremely  attract 
her  and  whom  she  considers  extremely  beautiful.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  beauty  per  se  increases  with  the 
perfection,  through  evolution,  of  the  human  being,  and 
that  a  Mary  Anderson  or  an  Ellen  Terry  is  more 
beautiful  absolutely  than  a  negress.  But  the  perception 
of  beauty  remains  of  a  relative  character,  or  men  would 
not  so  differ  in  their  opinions  about  it,  and  the  Red 
Indian  would  not  see  more  charms  of  feature  in  his 
squaw  than  in  a  Mrs.  Siddons  or  a  Lady  Hamilton. 

Further,  if  we  are  going  to  posit  a  spiritual  basis  for 
the  attraction  which  sexual  beauty  has  for  us,  are  we  to 
credit  the  sexual  attraction  of  the  brute  creation  with 
spirituality  too  ?  For  do  not  they  attract  each  other 
during  the  rutting  season  with  beautiful  plumage,  horned 
appendages  and  the  like  ?  And  whether  the  male  or 
the  female  possess  these  sex  attracting  traits,  we  find 
they  are  characterised  by  not  being  common  to  or 
not  marked  in  the  opposite  sex,  and  so  easily  recognis- 
able by  it.  Nor  does  it  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  these  traits  be  beautiful  or  not.  In  some 
animals,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  apes,  the  particular 
sex-attracting  features  exhibited  are  to  human  cognizance 
not  only  not  beautiful,  but  offensive  and  digusting.  And 
to  ask  whether  such  attractions  are  spiritual  is  to  show 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Edward  Willmot's  criticism  of  my  biological  and 

psychological  analysis  of  the  sex  function  is  more  subtle, 

but  not  more  satisfactory.     He  says  : 

"  Science,  if  it  is  concerned  with  anything  at  all,  is  con- 
cerned to  arrive  at  proof.  ....  And  there  is  no  actual 
proof  advanced  that  '  sexual  love  is  but  the  Bower  of  the 
activity  of  sex  cells  acting  independently  of  the  will  *.  That 
which  is  established  with  some  considerable  degree  of 
strength  is  merely  that  sex  cells  act  independently  of  the  will, 
and  that  their  action  accompanies  the  phenomena  of  sexual 
love.  Accompanies  ;  and  quite  conceivably  and  probably  is 
a  cause.  The  CTeat  question  still  remains,  whether  cell 
activity  is  the  sole  and  singly-efficient  cause." 

Now,    Mr.   Willmot  admits  that  the  sex   cells  act 

independently    of   the    will,  and    that   their   action   is 

probably  a  cause  of  sexual  love.     But  there  may  be,  he 

thinks,  other  causes.     And  he  puts  upon  me  the  burden 

of  the  proof  that  there  are  no  other.     After  cell  attrac- 
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tion  there  are  two  other  possible  causes :  intellectual  and 
spiritual.      That    sex    love    is  caused   by  intellectual 
attraction  is  easily  disposed  of.     If  it  were   a  cause, 
sexual  love  could  exist  between  men,  which  is  absurd.* 
Again,  the  intellectual  woman  would  be  loved  more 
deeply  by  men  than  the  merely  beautiful  woman,  which 
we  know  to  be  not  true.    As  for  spiritual  attraction 
being    a    cause    of    sexual    love,  it    must    be    asked : 
Has  spirit  then  any  sex  ?     Now  inasmuch  as  intellectu- 
ality   is    a    product    of   physical    organism,   it    might 
be  plausibly  argued  that  the  intellectuality  possessed 
by  a    human    being    is    colored    by  the  sex    of   the 
individual,  and  to  that  extent  sexualised.     But  spiritu- 
ality if  it  exists  at  all  in  the  individual  is  an  entirely 
diflferent  thing.    The  life  of  the  intellect  is  circumscribed 
by  the  life  of  the  individual.     It  does  not  separately 
exist  before  the  individual  is  bom,  and  it  dies  with  the 
individual.     But  the  advocates  of  spiritual  existence 
claim  that  spirit  has  always  existed,  and  that  it  exists 
at  the  back  of  all  matter,'  a  claim  which  cannot  be  put 
forward  for  mere  intellect.     For  the  spirit  in  a  woman, 
therefore,  to  attract  the  spirit  in  a  man  in  a  different  way 
from  what  the  spirit  in  a  person  of  the  same  sex  would, 
spirit  must  be  postulated  as  being  of  male  and  female  sex. 
In  cases  of  parthenogenesis  the   female  cell  contains 
a  sufficiency  of  kataboUsm  to  impregnate  itself,  and  if 
spirit  be  of  both  sexes,  of  what  sex  is  the  spirit  at  the  back 
of  an  insect  which  reproduces  its  young  by  means  of 
parthenogenesis  ?     Similarly  in  cases  of  assexuality  or 
hermaphroditism,  where  one    individual   contains  the 
genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  is  the  spirit  at  the  back  of 
this  organism  both  male  and  female  ?     Or  is  it  sexless  ? 
If  the  latter,  which  is  the  only  reasonable  conclusion, 
sexual  love  cannot  be  spiritual. 

Where  Mr.  Willmot  falls  into  error  is  in  not  recog- 
nising the  difference  between  sexual  love  and  friendship. 

^The  existence  of  a  certain  unnameable  vice  is  not  due  to 
intellectual  attraction,  but  more  probably  to  diseased  states  of  cell 
activity  rendering  the  victim  to  the  vice  of  anabolic  instead  of 
katabolic  cell  structure ;  hence  the  attraction  to  another  male. 

>  I  am  here  dealing,  of  course,  with  philosophical  spiritists,  and 
not  with  the  spiritism  of  orthodoxy,  which  is  not  worth  seriously 
arguing  about. 
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That  they  are  two  distinct  things  even  when  centred 
on  the  same  person  is  eadly  shown.  A  man  may  have 
a  great  intellectual  friendship  for  a  woman,  and  yet  not 
be  sexually  attracted.  In  periods  of  sexual  unrest  a 
genius  may  have  sexual  attractions  towards  an  ignorant 
woman,  and  at  other  times  be  repelled  by  her  want  of 
knowledge  and  refinement.  In  low  types  of  human 
life  a  man  will  caress  a  woman  when  his  sexuality  is 
uppermost,  and  treat  her  like  a  dog  at  other  times. 
Some  men  and  women  are  so  constructed  that  they 
afford  to  each  other  not  only  sexual  but  intellectual 
attraction.  But  what  makes  the  joy  of  their  union  such 
an  intense  emotion  is  the  sexual  attraction,  without 
which  the  two  would  never  have  become  united,  and 
sexual  love  being  supplemented  by  intellectual  attrac- 
tion, they  have  two  factors  of  happiness  instead  of 
one. 

That  sex  love  exhibits  many  beautiful  traits  in 
addition  to  bare  sex  hunger  is  due  to  mental  associa- 
tion. Just  as  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  are  associated 
in  the  mind  with  the  satisfying  of  hunger,  so  the 
pleasures  of  social  converse  and  friendship  become 
associated  with  the  satisfaction  of  sex  hunger,  and  an 
accidental  attendant  is  mistaken  for  a  cause. 

Mr.  W.  Pickard's  essay  is  curiously  interesting  read- 
ing. He  enters  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of 
various  monogamic  possibilities;  suggesting  that  old 
men  are  better  mated  to  young  girls,  and  young  men  to 
middle-aged  women ;  and  further  suggesting  that  as 
*^  one  disease  taint  in  the  sperm  may  neutralise  another 
in  the  ova,  and  thus  render  the  ofifspring  immune  to 
both  taints,  those  with  latent  hereditary  taint  should  be 
mated  with  such  of  the  opposite  sex  as  may  tend  to 
eliminate  or  minimise  such  taint  in  the  offspring ". 
Then,  after  a  bitter  tirade  against  the  priest  for  pro- 
ducing "Adultery,  illegitimacy,  infanticide,  lust,  pros- 
titution, rape,  seduction,  self-abuse,  and  sodomy",  by 
their  determination  to  exploit  humanity  by  interfering 
with  the  sexual  passion,  he  goes  on  to  commend  that 
**  Marriage  should  be  controlled  by  adequate  authority 
composed  of  our  best  and  wisest  experts  in  physiology, 
pathology,  and  allied  sciences  ". 
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For  my  part,  bad  as  priestly  interference  with  sex 
relationships  has  been,  I  would  prefer  a  renewal  of  such 
interference  to  the  tyranny  of  a  scientific  board  which 
had  the  power  to  arrange  all  sex  unions  according  to  the 
shibboleths  of  its  members.  The  suggestion  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  examination.  Such  a  board  would 
constitute  the  greatest  tyranny  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
devised.  Let  us  imagine  Mr.  Pickard  appl)ring  for  the 
consent  of  the  board  to  marry  his  pretty  next  door 
neighbour,  with  whom  he  is  passionately  in  love.  The 
board  happens  to  be  composed  of  twenty  eminent 
scientists  who  all  have  pet  theories  of  heredity  and 
human  stock-breeding  of  their  own.  After  being  duly 
examined  by  the  board,  his  sweetheart  having  also 
undergone  an  examination,  he  is  dismissed  to  await  its 
verdict.  The  chairman  of  the  board  is  strong  on  interna- 
tional marriage,  and  advocates  that  he  be  compelled  to 
marry  a  Frenchwomen ;  another  member  has  a  fad  for 
marriages  with  a  disparity  of  ages,  and  he  is  eagerly  sup- 
ported by  another  member  who  has  an  elderly  maiden 
aunt  or  mother-in-law  on  his  hands.  But  in  the  exami- 
nation, a  slight  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  candidate 
to  palpitation  of  the  heart  was  discovered,  and  the 
majority  of  the  board  being  strong  advocates  of  eUmin- 
ating  disease  by  cross-breeding  of  different  diseases,  it 
is  decided  that  he  shall  marry  a  girl  with  a  scrofula 
taint.  And  so,  in  spite  of  his  pleadings  that  he 
passionately  loves  the  girl  he  wants  to  marry,  and  that 
skin  disease  is  peculiarly  loathsome  to  him,  he  is  mated 
to  a  woman  whom  scrofula  tendency  has  already  made 
plain  of  feature  and  muddy  of  complexion.  **  I  am  one 
of  those",  to  use  Mr.  Pickard*s  own  words,  "who 
believe  that  nature  has  duly  and  bountifully  provided 
ior  all  and  every  contingency  ",  and  I  deny  the  right  of 
any  priest  or  man  of  science,  be  he  self  elected  or 
chosen  by  a  majority,  to  step  in  between  a  man  and  the 
woman  he  loves.  I  would  say  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whom  Mr.  Willmot  approvingly  quotes,  **  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  meddle  with  the  ark  that  holds  the 
mysteries  of  creation,"  for  I  contend  that  the  true 
guide  to  motherhood  and  fatherhood  is  that  supreme 
attraction    by   which   mutually   fitted    sex    mates   are 
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drawn    together  ;     to    the    exclusion    of    all    outside 
authority  whatever. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  discussion 
comes  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  in  a  note,  where  he 
says: 

**Man  by  natural  instinct  is  polygamously  inclined,  and 
will  remain  so  under  any  mamage  law,  while  woman,  for 
obvious  natural  reasons,  is  by  heart  a  monogamist,  and  will 
remain  so  even  in  a  free  love  community.*' 

The  obviously  natural  reasons  are,  presumably,  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  relationship  of  a  woman  to 
her  husband  through  her  child.  But  here  we  are  met 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  divorce  cases  in 
which  the  wife  has  committed  adultery,  children  have 
already  been  born  of  the  marriage.  If  the  woman's 
natural  instinct  be  monogamic,  how  does  it  happen  that 
she  commits  adultery  at  all,  when  the  promptings  of 
her  heart  are  backed  by  the  tremendous  weight  of  law, 
custom,  and  religion?  Obviously,  in  such  cases,  the 
woman's  monogamic  instinct  was  either  not  there  or 
had  ceased  to  operate,  the  inference  being  either  that 
the  rule  is  not  universally  applicable,  or  that  it  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  an  instinct  as  is  supposed.  It  is 
obvious  that  some  such  reservation  must  be  made  in 
any  case,  or  women  like  George  Sand  and  Ninon  de 
TEncios  would  prove  big  stumbling  blocks  to  the  theory. 

Karl  Heinzen,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Rights  of  Women  ", 
in  a  chapter  in  which  he  argues  for  the  monogamic 
nature  of  women,  says  : 

'*  Excellent  women  have,  without  reserve,  told  me  their 
thoughts  on  this  point.  They  admit  the  possibility  that  in 
an  unguarded  moment  even  a  stranger,  by  an  impressive 
beauty  and  manlioess,  could  place  the  woman  in  a  state  of 
sensual  excitement,  but  that  she  would  still  be  far  from 
yielding  to  this  excitement  even  in  such  a  case,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  relation  could  not  be  at  an  end  for  the  woman 
and  her  wish  fulfilled  by  mere  physical  yielding.  This  was 
not  a  mere  matter  of  education,  out  had  its  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  woman."' 

On  analysis  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  woman  is 
sexually  as  prone  to  promiscuity  as  is  man,  but  that 

^  Karl  Heinzen.  The  "  Rights  of  Women  and  the  Sexual 
Relations."    Translated  edition  ;  p.  92. 
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there  are  other  factors  drawing  her  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  whose  operation  is  peculiar  to  her. 
Sexual  intercourse  means  so  much  more  to  a  woman 
than  it  does  to  a  man.  With  her  it  is  the  prelude  to 
the  bearing  of  a  child,  and  her  whole  nature  being 
subordinate  to  this  crowning  act  of  her  existence,  the 
general  trend  of  that  nature,  will  obviously  mark  all 
her  wishes  and  inclinations  that  spring  out  of  her 
relationship  with  her  child,  be  that  child  bom  or  un- 
born. Now  the  preponderance  of  anabolism  in  the  cell 
construction  of  woman  renders  her  both  physically  and 
temperamentally  conservative.  So  that  in  any  case, 
where  promiscuity  is  concerned,  the  initiative  must  not 
only  come  from  the  katabolic  and  less  conservative 
male,  but  it  must  be  of  sufficient  force  to  override  the 
woman's  innate  conservatism.  But  this  holds  good 
even  in  ordinary  courtship  where  no  question  of 
promiscuity  is  involved.  But  when  the  question 
becomes  complicated  by  the  mother  interests,  this  male 
initiative  has  not  only  to  create  desire  in  the  female, 
but  has  to  combat  with  the  mother's  love  of  her  child. 
Now  above  all  things  the  mother  wishes  for  continuance 
of  support  for  her  offspring,  and  as  infidelity  to  the 
father  or  prospective  father  of  her  children  might  result 
in  his  deserting  her  and  her  children,  her  desire  for  a 
new  sex  mate  must  be  exceedingly  powerful  before 
these  other  considerations  will  be  thrown  over.  But  as 
free  love  posits  the  economic  independence  of  women 
by  the  creation  of  a  social  fund,  not  by  State  means, 
but  by  voluntary  insurance,  for  the  support  of  children, 
this  fear  would  not  operate  under  free  love.  Even 
then  would  remain  the  sentimental  objection  to  change 
based  on  the  relationship  of  the  woman's  child  to  its 
father,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  alone  would  be  strong 
enough  to  override,  not  merely  the  sexual  desire  aroused 
by  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  and  manly  lover,  but 
also  the  solicitations  of  the  new  lover  concurrently  with 
the  desertion  of  her  late  lover  for  another  woman.  It 
has  often  been  remarked  that  the  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  powerful  bulwark  of  the  kind  of  sordid  selfish- 
ness that  is  paramount  to-day.  And  free  love  working 
out  as  it  probably  would  in  matriarchal  families,  .every 
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man  having  an  extension  of  interest  from  one  to  say 
half-a-dozen  familiesi  there  would  be  a  broadening  ot 
practical  human  brotherhood  which  is  not  possible 
under  our  present  system. 

Frederick  Rockell. 
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THE    DAWN    OF    LOVE. 

*  Strange,'*  mused  the  red-haired  woman,  as  she  stretched 
oat  one  dainty  foot  on  the  cane  lounge  she  was  reclining 
on,  clasping  her  hands  behind  her  perfect  little  head, 
«  Strange,  what  dreams  surge  up  in  the  memory  of  a  woman 
who  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  third  decade.  Do  they 
come,  I  wonder,  to  other  women  much  before  ?  They  did  not 
to  me.  What  strange  attractions,  repulsions,  antagonisms 
she  is  vaguely  conscious  of.  What  perversities  of  humour, 
what  rebellion  and  passion  and  love,  all  as  if  the  ancestral 
primitive  impulses  were  warring  against  her  civilised  experi- 
ences, working  in  the  blood ;  and  to  what  end  ?  " 

"  Have  you  ever,"  she  went  on,  turning  large,  questioning^ 
eyes  on  me,  and  laying  her  brown,  supple  hand  on  mine, 
•^  Have  you  ever  longed,  craved  for  a  httle  child  ? — ^longed  to 
become  a  mother  ?  *' 

«You  shake  your  head.  What  I  You  think  me  wicked, 
then,  to  say  this  ?  And  yet,  why  should  you  ?  Is  it  not  yoa 
who  are  wrong— ^o«,  the  dear,  though  conventional,  womea 
who  are  afaid  to  say  what  it  is  you  want — who  are  afraid  to 
speak  out,  to  tell  the  truth?  Ah!  Sometimes  in  your 
dravdng-rooms  I  can  scarcely  breathe.  I  long  to  push  back 
the  curtains  that  shroud  your  windows,  draw  the  blinds  as 
high  as  they  will  go,  and,  above  all,  throw  up  the  sash  and 
let  the  fresh,  free  air  of  heaven  sweep  through  everything." 

"And  sometimes,"  she  said  a  little  sadly,  turning  her 
wedding-ring  on  her  finger,  '*  you  think  me  bad !  But  I  am 
not  bad ;  I  am  only  a  Pagan,  and  want  to  be  free.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  be  a  woman — stranger,  surely,  than  to  be  a 
man ;  or  does  a  man,  too,  have  this  passionate  leaning  out 
into  the  unknovm  ?  If  he  has,  perhaps  he  understands.  It 
may  have  only  a  physiological  significance.  Who  knows? 
/  do  not."    And  she  sighed. 

I  looked  at  the  red-haired  woman,  and  listened  to  every 
word  without  wanting  to  speak  myself,  for  why  should  I — /, 
who  am  only  commonplace  ?  She  interested,  attracted  me, 
though  I  am  another  woman.  Somehow  I  felt  I  loved 
her,  though  I  did  not  know  why ;  but  I  knew  I  thought  her 
beautiful  and  very  good.  If  she  charmed  me  so,  how  much 
more  potent  must  her  spell  be  with  men  I 

"  I  believe,  ages  ago,"  she  went  on  dreamily,  "  I  must  havo 
(    2IO    ) 
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lived  before.  Not  as  a  civilised  thing,  bat  as  a  wild, 
primitive  savage,  with  elemental  passions — a  creature  lovlng^ 
die  freedom  that  the  birds,  the  squirrels,  and  the  wild 
things  only  of  to-day  hold  as  their  heritage.  And,  above- 
all,  even  as  they  are,  I  was  a  Pagan.*' 

"  *  What,'  you  exclaim,  *  and  you  a  woman ! '  Yes,  why 
not  ?  Whenever  I  find  myself  on  some  bleak  upland  with 
grand  sinuous  undulations  and  bare,  sweeping  lines,  like 
those  Devon  moors,  something  leaps  within  me  here  at  the 
core" — ^the  brown,  slim  fingers  pointed  to  her  heart — '*a 
something  that  is  almost  dumb  in  the  great  city.  It  is  like  a 
voice  of  long  ago,  and  it  says,  *  Here  is  home.'  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  feel,  what  I  see  at  those  rare  times  ?  " 

I  nodded  and  listened. 


I  see  a  creature  tall  and  tawny-haired,  with  quick,  supple 
movements,  free  breasts,  and  brown,  lithe  limbs ;  only  a  bear- 
skin garment  wrapt  round  her  loins,  and  held  together  by  the 
thorns  from  the  blossoming  fiirze.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  furze, 
because  the  primitive  woman  of  my  vision  had  decked  her- 
self with  the  flowers.  I  see  the  boat-shaped  blossoms 
thrust  through  the  thong  that  keeps  the  skin  in  place.  Her 
deep  red  hair  on  that  high  upland  is  carried  out  straight  from 
her  head  by  the  breeze  setting  from  the  south  o£f  the  sea. 

She  is  listening.  What  to  ?  Is  it  to  catch  the  distant  roll 
of  the  breakers  dashing  up  on  the  distant  Ness  ? 

No ;  that  is  too  far  away,  though  her  ears  seem  sensitive  to 
every  sound,  and  more  like  those  of  an  animal. 

Her  breasts  pant  and  her  flanks  quiver;  with  a  glance 
to  right  and  left  she  suddenly  turns  away  from  south  and 
sea,  and  darts  with  swift,  certain  leaps  and  bounds,  down  the 
trackless  side  of  a  granite-scattered  '*  cleave  ".  Carefully 
she  skirts  bogs  and  morasses,  and  leaps  from  boulder  to 
boulder,  her  brown  limbs  and  feet  being  cruelly  torn  by  the 
brambles  and  sharp  rocks  on  her  way.  After  much  leaping, 
with  many  guttural  cries  of  emotion,  she  stops  and  looks 
around.  There  is  nothing  to  show  why  she  fled,  as  if  from 
pursuit. 

There  is  on  Dartmoor  a  great  rock  that  one  may  see  at  this 
day  as  one  passes  up  from  the  sea  through  the  Teign  Valley. 
It  is  peculiarly  like  to  twin  monsters  of  noble  mien  that 
the  fire  god,  in  his  eruptive  disdain  of  probabilities,  thus 
shaped  in  the  early  days  of  the  world,  so  that  they  might 
rest  for  ever  on  the  confines  of  the  fruitful  land  in  the  valleys, 
and  should  be  the  sphinxlike  janitors  and  guardians  of  the 
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great  lone  granite  land  stretching  away  for  twenty  barren 
miles. 

In  those  primeval  days  that  went  to  the  shaping  of  the 
world  and  the  forging  of  human  destiny,  these  tors  had 
savage  sympathies  for  savage  beings.  Had  yon  of  to-day, 
tweed -clad  tourist,  man  or  woman,  vdth  emotions  running 
in  conventional  channels,  questioned  those  granite  shapes, 
what  a  revelation  might  you  not  have  had  I  But  you  have 
become  articulate  and  versed  in  civilised  ways,  and  per- 
chance deaf  to  the  ancient  lore  and  primeval  speech.  More- 
over, the  Sphinx  is  dumb,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  lives. 


Away  on  that  high  ground,  covered  with  furze  and  bramble 
and  brake,  and  great  hiding  and  trapping  places  and  dense 
timbered  forest,  sped  the  red-haired  woman.  Once,  as  she 
passed  through  a  swampy  copse,  something  wild -haired, 
wild-visaged,  with  tusk-like  canine  teeth,  clad  in  a  skin,  rose 
suddenly  from  behind  a  reck  and  pursued  her.  The  race  was 
to  the  swift. 

She  swung  on  snarling :  her  great  wild  eyes  grim  and  fierce 
with  emotion.  With  love  ?  Oh,  no !  With  enmity  and 
antagonism — sex  antagonism. 

For  many  a  mile  she  outruns  him ;  leaping  brooks,  wading 
even  the  rushing  stream ;  and,  when  he  nears  panting  with 
desire,  doubling  on  him  by  stealth,  scarcely  breathing,  past 
great  clumps  of  scrub  oak  and  birches,  till  the  fierce  lumber- 
ing human  has  overshot  his  quarry.  And  she — she  is 
learning  the  earliest  of  all  lessons,  for  she,  too,  must  "  sur- 
vive *',  that  lesson  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  She  is 
learning  the  gift  of  craft,  the  art  of  **  managing  '*  or  "  out- 
witting '*  the  male.  And  so  as  she  crouches,  scratched  and 
bruised,  in  the  friendly  shade  of  the  forest,  she  laughs  as  she 
sees  her  enemy  growing  farther  and  farther  away,  but  it  is  a 
noiseless  laugh,  for  if  it  be  heard,  he — the  man — ^what 
then ! 

This  time,  though,  all  is  well ;  but  for  how  long  ?  Is  she 
not  the  spoil  of  him  who  can  conquer  her  ?  Well  she  knows 
it,  for  she  learnt  it  at  her  mother's  breast,  whence  she  drew 
in  antagonism  as  she  sucked  the  milk.  She  comes  firom  her 
hiding  place  and  stands  erect,  and  her  strong  little  teeth 
shine  wickedly  as  she  laughs  a  snarling  animal  laugh.  On 
she  goes  as  before  plucking  wild  nuts  and  berries,  and  making 
strange  inarticulate  noises,  in  which  here  and  there  a  human 
note  is  struck.  And  as  she  plucks,  she  stores  her  "  finds  *'  in 
a  fold  of  the  skin  she  wears,  a  sort  of  pouch  or  primitive 
pocket  on  her  thigh. 
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How  did  she  make  it,  yoa  ask.  Yoa  curious  modem 
woman!  I  do  not  know;  only  a  dream  guess  makes  me 
hazard — ^thongs  torn  or  cut  with  flint  from  animal  hides,  and 
a  thorn  or  fishbone  perforated  to  carry  the  thong.  But  men 
invented  these  things  you  say.  Really,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
Why  should  they  ? 

As  the  woman  went  on — I  cannot  give  you  her  name,  for  I 
do  not  believe  she  had  one  any  more  than  the  stones  and 
boulders  that  lay  scattered  along  her  path — she  made  for  a 
certain  track.  It  led  to  the  face  of  the  great  tors,  the 
sphinx-like  creatures  that  guarded  the  granite  land. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  mist  began  to  rise  from  the 
sea  and  stretched  itself  along  the  horizon,  barring  the  sun's 
path ;  but  still  it  sank  until  it  hung  on  the  bar  of  mist  like  a 
blood -red  ball.  The  woman  paused  and  gazed  her  fill, 
watching  the  lurid  light  spreading  obliquely  over  marsh  and 
forest  and  fell,  suffusing  the  forests  with  purple  color,  and 
defining  the  river  till  it  shines  Hke  molten  metal.  The  pools 
and  tarns  of  the  bog-land  look  like  splashes  of  blood,  and 
the  woman  shivers. 

Still  she  gazes  and  becomes  forgetful,  perchance  because 
she  is  so  near  her  rock-riven  eyrie.  A  great  belated  butterfly 
settles  upon  her  tawny  shoulder ;  a  ray  from  the  dying  sun- 
god  slants  across  her  head  and  breasts,  and  irradiates  the 
splendor  of  the  insect's  wing.  What  a  wealth  of  copper- 
flaming  hair  and  supple  flesh !  Was  it  a  breath  of  sea  air 
that  sent  that  shiver  through  the  woman's  frame  ?  She  looks 
np.  Over  the  granite  boulder  she  meets  two  eyes,  fierce, 
hungry  eyes,  surmounted  by  a  low  forehead  and  a  dense 
tangle  of  black  hair.  He  leaps  out  before  she  can  fly,  and 
seizes  her  in  his  arms. 

Then  they  struggle,  as  wild  things  loving  freedom  alone 
struggle.  The  strife  is  bitter  and  long.  She  snarls  and 
bites  and  hits  out,  beating  him  in  the  face ;  and  her  blows 
are  not  Ught.  But  he  is  strong ;  yes,  even  stronger  than  she, 
and  cruel.  Presently  she  is  subdued,  beaten,  dumb,  and  he 
drags  her  where  he  will;  and  there  she  lays  panting  and 
passive,  the  blood  streaming  from  her  wounds,  and  enmity  in 
her  heart,  while  he 

Yes.  She  is  his  now.  What  do  you  say  ?  No,  not  for 
eoeVf  only  for  the  time.  Remember  that  the  thing  I  am  telling 
you  of  happened  aeons  before  the  gentle  wooing  of  maidens, 
marriage  laws,  and  civilisation. 

•  ••••• 

When  the  moon  rose  over  the  great  granite  land,  its  cold 
fight  fell  on  the  calm  inscrutable  shapes  that  sat  there  for 
ever.    In  them  was  no  change  either  for  weal  or  for  woe :  the 
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great  bolts  of  the  thimder-god  alone  make  them  tremble ;  the 
•earth  powers  of  rain  and  fire  and  frost  could  alone  rive 
them  asunder.  And  the  light  fell,  too,  on  the  gleaming  limbs 
and  tossing  arms  of  a  woman.  She,  the  red  haired  woman, 
ran  and  leapt  with  wild  savage  cries  in  the  night,  as  she^ 
made  her  way  to  her  lair  by  the  firiendly  sphinx  tors.  The 
cries  she  uttered  were  weird  and  animal-like,  interspersed 
-with  low  growls,  and  now  a  human  sob. 

Oh  I  you  will  say,  you  modem  woman,  she  felt  the  sin  and 
-degradation. 

No,  dear  modem' woman.  Why  should  she?  Where  was 
the  sin  ?  In  those  days  there  was  no  sense  of  that  modem 
and  complex  thing  we  name  "  sin  ".  Carry  yourself  back,  in 
imagination,  twenty,  nay  more,  a  hundred,  two  hundred 
thousand  years.  Think  of  that  young  world  when  the  glaciers 
were  still  sliding  slowly  down  the  European  hills — ^the  English 
liills — ^to  the  sea;  of  that  young  world  when  the  woolly 
mammoth  roamed  at  large,  and  the  reindeer  fought  with  his 
fellows  for  possession  of  the  hind.  When  towns  and  villages 
were  not ;  and  the  haunts  of  men  were  savagely  contested 
by  the  cave  bear  and  hyena,  the  Hon  and  the  wolf.  Then  the 
i¥orld  was  for  the  swift,  the  strong,  the  cunning.  And  think 
of  it !  woman  has  survived  as  well  as  man. 

No,  what  the  red  haired  woman  lamented  blindly  and 
bitterly  that  night  under  the  stars  was  not  her  "  sin  "  but  her 
freedom.  For  in  that  brutal  enforced  embrace  her  wild  soul 
woke  up,  and  she  knew  by  subtle  intuition  or  instinct,  which 
she  in  common  with  the  she-bears,  wolves  and  hinds  inherited, 
that  her  freedom  was  bartered  for  maternity.  And  she 
^eved. 

When  she  crept  into  the  rocky  lair  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
sphinx  rock,  and  curled  herself  to  sleep,  a  dream  came.  It 
must  have  been  sent  by  the  merciful  Earth-mother.  In  that 
dream  she  saw  herself  the  mother  of  the  thing  stirring  below 
her  heart,  and  something  cried  out  in  her  dumb  soul.  What 
was  it? 

If  she  bore  daughters  she  would  teach  them  to  resist  her 
«nemy — ^mau,  even  as  her  own  mother  had  done.  But  if  she 
bore  sons!  She  would  kill  the  man-child.  Yet,  the  man- 
-child was  hers;  part  of  her  body,  herself.  Her  child,  too. 
And  some  other  woman  might  slay  him,  then ! 

What  was  it  that  awoke  ?  you  ask.  I  will  tell  you.  It  was 
love. 


"  And  now,"  said  the  modern  red-haired  woman,  yawning^ 
and  rising  from  the  bamboo  lounge,  **  You  dear  little  creature 
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I  am  going  to  sa^r  good  mght,  for  I  am  weary.  Come,  kiss 
me.  Why  how  softly  sweet  your  eyes  are,  to  be  sore,**  and 
she  looked  into  my  eyes,  the  smile  slowly  leaving  her  lips, 
and  an  expression  of  almost  solemn  tenderness  fiUing  her 
own,  which  were  dark  and,  to  me,  seemed  like  beaqtifiil 
fathomless  lakes.  She  sighed,  and  kissed  my  hair,  and 
slowly  went  from  the  room.  My  eyes  were  rivetted  on  her 
slim  gracefnl  figure.  She  turned  at  the  door  as  if  she  knew  I 
must  be  watching  her,  and  kissing  her  long  fingers  blew  me  a 
kiss. 

As  I  turned,  something  glittering  on  the  carpet  caught  my 
eye.  I  stooped  and  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it  curiously. 
It  was  her  wedding  ring.  How  slim  her  finger  must  have 
grown  since  it  was  first  put  on. 

Mart  Rbed. 


A    GRUB    STREET    DECADENT. 

It  is  six  o'clock.  A  December  evening.  The  fire  bjoms 
brightly,  making  a  mirror  in  the  polished  nxahogany  of 
the  chair  in  which  my  feet  rest.  The  bulk  of  my  body 
is  disposed  in  an  easy  chair — of  the  lodging-house 
variety.  It  is  covered  with  horse-hair,  black,  shiny,  and 
slippery.  The  man  who  could  sleep  in  it  would  achieve 
greatness.  To  my  right  stands  the  table,  feeble  «3  to 
its  extremities,  covered  with  a  cloth  crucified  with  many 
stripes.  Littered  upon  it  a  few  dog-eared  books  of 
reference,  a  great  many  blank  sheets  of  paper,  and  an 
aggressively  ornate  inkstand.  Over  my  head  the 
mantel.  Upon  it  photos  of  women  I  have  known,  and 
wish  I  hadn't;  also  *•  counterfeit  presentments "  of  in- 
significant theatrical  celebrities  interviewed  by  me  jfor 
the  "  Rag  Bag  ",  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  stood  me  a 
dinner  when  I  was  sadly  in  need  of  it.  Also  a  china 
bird  of  uncertain  species,  and  some  vases  of  conven- 
tional aspect.  Against  the  walls  a  shabby  sofa  and 
four  straight-backed  chairs,  derelicts — ^flotsam  and  jet- 
sam pf  the  sale-rooms.  Upon  the  walls  some  execrable 
chron^os  compete  ip  friendly  rivalry  with  the  crude 
horrors  of  the  paper.  Distributed  between  tbe  two 
chairs  aforesaid  a  self-convicted  man  of  talent^  who 
pwes  for  three  months'  board  and  lodging. 
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A  good  patient  body  is  Mrs.lWilkins;  I  don't  know 
when  I  haven't  been  in  her  debt  these  two  years.  As,  how- 
ever, she  eloquently  and  forcibly  expressed  it,  "What- 
ever h'oth&r  folks  does,  A7  carnt  live  on  my  losses".  She 
would  be  glad,  she  added,  if  I  would  pay  her  what  I 
owed,  or  leave  that  day  week,  as  she'had  another  lodger 
in  view.  **  That  day  week "  has  become  to-morrow. 
Her  prospective  tenant  is  no  doubt  entirely  mythical ; 
but  a  lodger  of  that  kind  eats  nothing,  and  does  not 
wear  out  the  furniture.     I'm  afraid  I  do  both. 

Here  I  am,  and  what  the  devil  to  do  against  to-morrow 
I  don't  know.  I  can't  go  down  Fleet  Street  without 
meeting  the  man  who  is  both  creditor  and  friend — a 
disagreeable  duality.  As  for  the  screeds  I  have  out — 
the  lord  knows  when  they  will  bring  me  in  anything,  if 
ever  they  do.  I  have  pawned  everything  that  could  be 
pawned.  My  last  visit  to  the  Universal  Relative  hurt 
his  self-respect  more  than  my  own.  He  "wouldn't 
toike  it  at  a  gift ",  he  said ;  and  for  the  first  time  I 
reaUsed  the  just  man  made  righteous. 
_JI  am  as  poor — as  poor  as  when  I  was  minted,  and  a 
notably  bad  penny  I  have  turned  out,  I  am  told. 

For  the  life  of  me,  as  I  lie  here  with  street  or  poor- 
house  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  cannot  get  together  a 
sufficiently  coherent  bundle  of  ideas ;  not  even  such  a 
one  as  I  could  decently  ask  a  guinea  for.  And  if  I  could 
get  my  thoughts  and  emotions  into  marketable  shape,  I 
don't  know  the  office  with  a  notice  in  its  windows  : 
Articles  read  while  you  wait :  Cash  payments. 

There  goes  that  confounded  whistle  again!  Grub 
Street  is  always  close  to  a  railway  station.  The  city 
man  ofiT  to  his  beloved  suburb.  Eight  or  ten  platforms 
filled  with  hurrying  crowds  of  people.  Men  with  a 
continuous  intention  of  earning  a  living.  How  enviable 
their  singleness  of  purpose !  .  .  .  .  Yet,  I  detest  and 
despise  him,  his  villa  at  Brixton,  with  wife,  clean-bibbed 
children  and  other  offensive  appurtenances.  •  .  .  • 
Upon  second  thoughts,  I  think  I  would  take  over  his 
semi-detached  to-morrow,  with  or  without  encumbrances. 
Suburbanity  is  avenged  1 

The  seven  o'clock  bell  at  St.  Saviour's :  they  must 
have  got  to  Brixton  by  this  time.     Hvdlo  I  there's  Miss 
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Snetterby  stirring  below.  Off  to  evensong  as  usual, 
punctual  as  clockwork.  A  good  old  soul  is  the 
Snetterby.  Lucky  old  soul,  too!  Believes  in  some- 
thing, and  that  is  more  than  I  do — except  perhaps  for  a 
fitful  belief  in  myself,  when  the  wine  is  very  red  indeed. 
I  wonder  whether  she  wears  a  hair  shirt  next  her  skin  : 
and  what  I  could  get  on  that  glorious  old  crucifix  of  hers 
in  ebony  and  silver  ? 

"Speshul!  Spesh-w/!"  Another  version  of  the  South 
African  imbroglio?  Something  even  more  "newsy" 
than  that  I  should  think,  if  the  strenuous  note  of  the 
boy's  voice  is  to  be  trusted :  "  Murd'rus  *Sault  I 
*Larming  Railway  ifaccident,  or  'Orrible  //outrage  '*, 
I  wonder  which  ?  though  it  really  does  not  matter  to 
me.  Or  some  offal  from  that  matrimonial  abattoir,  the 
Divorce  Court,  wired  all  over  the  world  before  to- 
morrow morning.  It's  a  fair  wind  that  blows  the  news- 
boy no  good.  Poor  little  devil !  May  he  have  ill-winds, 
as  long  as  drunken  parents,  scanty  rations,  and  a 
scrofulous  constitution  will  let  him  live  to  enjoy  them. 

Now  a  piano-organ  !  It  has  pulled  up  short  over  the 
way,  and  has  started  the  Adoration  of  Marguerite, 
with  a  violence  which  shows  that  the  fellow  who  turns 
the  handle  is  sighing  for  the  comforts  of  the  common 
lodging-house.  He  has  stopped  suddenly  before  he 
is  half-way  through  the  tune.  Why  didn't  he  play 
his  confounded  collection  through  I  wonder?  And 
then  ring  at  the  bell  and  try  to  cajole  Mrs.  Wilkins 
into  coming  up-stairs  and  stirring  me  up  for  some 
ha'pence.  Or  perhaps  the  "  never]  ending  audacity " 
of  "  Robert ",  with  the  British  Constitution  behind  him : 
"  Now  then  just  move  on  there,  will  yer  ! "  j 

It  ^is  possible  that  Mr.  Smith  is  making  his  testa- 
mentary depositions,  having  nearly  reached  his  earthly 
terminus.  Would  anyone  in  this  street  be  likely  to 
have  "  testamentary  depositions  "  ?  Perhaps  not.  Mr. 
Smith,  let  us  say,  is  dying,  and  doesn't  want  to  be 
disturbed.  So  his  distracted  wife  has  given  the  organ- 
grinder  three  pence  to  go  away.  What  a  lucky  devil 
that  Smith  is !  It  may  be  hard  work  dying  sometimes, 
but  it's  certainly  by  no  means  easy  to  live.  Compari- 
sons apart,  I  can't  make  a  living  however  I  try. 
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Why  do  I  live  on  ?  Theological  objections  in  the 
way  ?  That's  what  the  pater  and  I  fell  out  about.  I 
shouldn't  be  at  the  end  of  my  tether  now  but  for  a 
foolish  impression,  when  I  was  younger,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  shout  your  religious  convictions,  or  your 
want  of  'em,  from  the  house-tops.  Not  that  the  pater 
is  a  bad  sort.  I  really  believe  he  would  fold  me  to 
his  arms  to-morrow— or  whatever  was  proper  under  the 
circumstances — if  I  would  do  the  "mean-to-be-a- better- 
boy"  trick.  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  cad  enough  for  that 
though.     Not  yet. 

When  I  was  yoimger  I  often  thought  of  suicide, 
when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  I  can  remember 
one  or  two  occasions,  the  old  theology  and  the  new 
spirit  being  at  war  within  me,  when  I  might  have 
done  it,  but  for  the  thought  of  the  mater.  In  those 
halcyon  days  death  seemed  preferable  to  doubt. 

How  hard  it  is,  this  wish  to  die,  and  will  to  live. 
There  are  people  who  cannot  look  out  of  a  first  story 
window  without  feeling  an  "irresistible  desire"  to 
•dash  themselves  upon  the  pavement  below ;  others  who 
never  handle  a  cutting  blade  without  being  impelled  to 
sever  the  carotid  artery.  I  have  known  both  impulsions 
myself,  but  the  will  to  live  always  went  one  better.  Do 
I  believe  in  Humanity,  rejoicing  in  a  capital  letter  ?  I 
am  afraid  that  is  possible  only  to  those  in  whom 
Humanity  believes.  Compromise,  compromise !  How 
the  soul's  ideals  shrink  to  emptiness  at  the  word. 
There  is  no  hyssop  in  it,  only  baseness.  To  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  is  to  do  evil.  Loyola  saw  and 
made  a  formula  of  the  universal  method.  We  do  not 
wish  to  know  motive  as  it  is,  only  as  it  should  be; 
therefore  we  only  know  it  as  it  should  be.  Jesuitism 
stands  damned  for  ever  and  ever ;  it  is  too  naturalistic 

Let  me  for  once  triumph  over  this,  "  letting  I  will 
not  wait  upon  I  would,"  and  make  an  end. 


What's  that  ?    Only  the  postman.    Yet  surely  that 
is  Mrs.  W.  mounting  the  stairs.    She  has  passed  the 

landing  below,  and  is  coming  up A  cheque 

for  three  guineas  from  the  Jackal  I     What  can  be  in 
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the  wind  that  they  should  take  to  paying  thdr  con- 
tributors? H'm!  "We  shall  be  glad  to  consider 
farther  articles  from  you  of  the  same  length  and 
character  as  the  last."    A  reprieve !  ^ 

Balbus. 


CRIMINAL    LAW    AND    PRISON    REFORM. 


The  meritorious  work  of  the  Humanitarian  League  has  been 
extended  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  department  in 
order  to  advocate  the  much  needed  reform  of  our  Criminal 
Law  and  Prison  System,  and  a  Manifesto  has  been  published 
by  the  Sub-Committee,  which  consists  of  the  following  ladies 
and  gentlemen :  Mrs.  Bradlaugh  Bonner,  Mrs.  Burrowes 
Lewis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Maityn,  Mrs.  C.  Mallet  (Hon.  Sec.), 
Miss  G.  L.  Mallet,  Messrs.  Ernest  Bell,  Herbert  Burrows, 
Joseph  Collinson,  Douglas  Ford,  P.  T.  Grein,  George  Loes, 
Oscar  Lance,  Harold  Snelling,  H.  S.  Salt,  G.  Astor  Singer. 
The  Manifesto  runs  as  follows : 

It  is  felt  that  in  view  of  the  barbarous  severity  of  the  penal  code, 
the  shocking  inequality  of  sentences,  and  the  hard  and  indiscrimi 
Dating  character  of  prison  discipline,  an  organised  attempt  should 
now  be  made  to  humanise  both  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  condi- 
tions of  prison  life,  and  to  impress  on  society  that  the  true  purpose 
of  imprisonment  is  the  reformation,  not  the  mere  punishment,  of 
the  offender. 

The  need  of  such  reform  is  fortunately  no  longer  a  matter  of 
private  opinion.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  lately  remarked,  at  the  Bir- 
mingham assizes,  that  the  present  state  of  the  Criminal  Law  is  a 
bimdred  years  behind  the  times ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  prison  system  is  fully  recognised  and  asserted  in  the  recent 
official  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  (1895). 
*'  The  great  and,  as  we  consider,  the  proved  danger,"  says  the 
Report,  "  of  our  highly  centralised  system  has  been,  and  is,  that 
while  much  attention  has  been  given  to  organisation,  finance,  health 
of  the  prisoners,  and  prison  statistics,  the  prisoners  have  been 
treated  too  much  as  a  hopeless  or  worthless  part  of  the  community, 
and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  prison 
authorities  has  been  held  to  cease  when  they  pass  outside  the 
prison  gates.  The  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions,  the  unbroken 
■orderliness  of  prison  hfe,  the  economy  and  high  organisation,  are 
held,  and  justly  held,  to  prove  good  administration.  But  the  moral 
condition  in  which  a  large  number  of  prisoners  leave  the  prison, 
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and  the  serious  number  of  re-committals,  have  led  us  to  think  that 
there  is  ample  cause  for  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  main  features 
of  prison  life." 

Here  is  what  the  Report  has  to  say  as  to  the  necessary  changes. 
"We  think  that  the  system  should  be  made  more  elastic,  more 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  special  cases  of  individual  prisoners ; 
that  prison  discipline  and  treatment  should  be  more  effectually 
designed  to  maintain,  stimulate,  or  awaken  the  higher  susceptibilities 
of  prisoners,  to  develope  their  moral  instincts,  to  train  them  in 
orderly  and  industrial  habits,  and  whenever  possible  to  turn  them 
out  of  prison  better  men  and  women,  both  physically  and  morally, 
than  when  they  came  in.  Crime,  its  causes  and  treatment,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  profound  and  scientific  enquiry.  Many 
of  the  problems  it  presents  are  practically  at  the  present  time 
insoluble:  It  may  be  true  that  some  criminals  are  irreclaimable, 
just  as  some  diseases  are  incurable,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  acquiesce  in  the  theory  that  criminality  is  a  disease, 
and  the  result  of  physical  imperfection.  But  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
time  to  search  for  a  perfect  system  in  learned  but  conflicting 
theories,  when  so  much  can  be  done  by  the  recognition  of  the  plain 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  prisoners  are  ordinary  men  and 
women  amenable,  more  or  less,  to  all  those  influences  which  afifect 
persons  outside." 

It  is  this  "plain  fact",  the  recognition  of  which  involves  a 
complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  society  towards  its  '*  criminals  ", 
that  we  wish  to  set  before  the  public ;  and  we  appeal  to  all  those 
who  sympathise  with  this  object  to  come  forward  and  help  us  in 
our  work,  which  will  include  the  circulation  of  literature,  the  delivery 
of  lantern-lectures,  and  the  holding  of  public  meetings.  Communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  C.  Mallet,  at 
132,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.  All  subscriptions  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  this  branch  of  the  League's  work. 

Humanitarian  League, 
79a,  Gt.  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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TEE  BAR  SINISTER  AND  LICIT  LOVE,  the  first 
Bimnial  Proceedings  of  the  Legitimation  League,  Edited  by 
Oswald  Dawson.    {London :  W.  Reeves.) 

The  object  of  the  Legitimation  League  is  "to  create  a 
machinery  for  acknowledging  ofifspring  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
and  to  secure  for  them  equal  rights  with  legitimate  children  **. 
Considering  the  enormous  difficulties  which  are  in  the  way 
of  this  desirable  reform,  this  Association  has  done  very  well. 
The  membership  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  this  Biennial 
Report,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  the  success.  It  is 
somewhat  anomalous  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Legiti- 
mation  League  should  be  situated  at  Leeds  and  not  in  the 
Metropolis,  as  if  there  was  greater  need  of  legitimation  in 
that  northern  city  than  in  London.  But  this  error  of  judg* 
ment  will  be  corrected  in  due  course,  if  the  movement 
extends  as  is  to  be  expected. 

The  endeavour  to  amend  the  crying  injustice  which  is 
inflicted  upon  the  children  of  love  will  be  approved  by  all, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  means  employed  wiU 
answer  the  laudable  intention. 

The  Legitimation  League  aims  at  extending  the  legitima- 
tion to  acknowledged  children,  not  to  illegitimate  children  in 
general.  This  acknowledgment  at  present  is  to  be  effected 
hy  a  declaration  before  the  League's  Secretary.  It  amounts 
to  a  registration  of  an  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  contract 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  declare  that  they  will 
acknowledge  the  children  of.  the  union  and  will  provide  for 
them  as  if  legally  married  in  church  or  before  a  registrar. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Society  is  that  the  State  shall 
accept  the  registration  of  persons  who  agree  to  take  a  name 
n  common,  and  to  give  to  the  issue  of  their  union  their 
own  name,  to  be  liable  for  such  issue  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  married  couples  of  the  present  day  are 
now  liable. 

If  the  Legitimation  League,  with  a  central  office  in  London, 
and  branch  offices  in  the  different  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
should  succeed  in  convincing  our  legislators  that  the  legiti- 
mation of  offspring  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  mere  justice  to 
these  children,  a  necessity  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
we  are  sure  that  their  work  will  be  crowned  with  success, 
notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  clergy  and  of 
(    321    ) 
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the  profligate  seducer.  Common  honesty  demands  an  altera- 
tion  of  the  law  of  legitimacy  in  this  country,  and  the  pioneer 
work  in  this  direction  is  highly  meritorious. 

Too  much  ado  is  made  in  the  Legitimation  League  report 
of  the  Lanchester  case,  which  only  for  the  blunder  of  a 
medical  man  has  become  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 
In  London  there  are  many  thousands  of  girls  of  the 
Lanchester  type,  and  many  thousands  of  unions  are  not 
legalised  by  marriage.  In  the  lower  classes  these  unions  are 
openly  entered  or  dissolved  daily,  while  middle -class  res- 
pectability prescribes  a  different  course.  Here  the  lovers 
live  as  married  couples ;  they  are  reputably  married.  These 
reputed  marriages  frequently  last  for  a  lifetime,  and  even 
after  the  death  of  the  partners  it  is  not  Icnown  that  the 
couple  were  not  married  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word.  In 
these  cases  the  children,  although  illegitimate  by  law,  are 
legitimate  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  simply  because  their 
parents  acknowledged  their  legitimacy  de  facto.  In  smaller 
towns,  for  obvious  reasons,  these  cases  of  reputed  marriagee- 
are  less  frequent,  but  they  exist  everywhere.  Thus  the 
statistics  of  illegitimacy  are  incomplete  and  unreliable^, 
because  all  over  England  there  are  thousands  of  children 
registered  as  legitimate,  which  are  so  only  in  the  sense  that 
their  parents  are  reputed  to  be  legally  married.  This  fact 
may  be  considered  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the 
endeavors  of  the  Legitimation  League.  Y. 

THE    DAWN   OF   CIVILISATION.     By  J.  C.   Spence. 
(Leeds :  Geo.  Comwell;   London  :  Watts  and  Co.) 

This  book  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  published  by  order  o£^ 
the  Legitimation  League.     176  pages,  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  well  bound,  at  the  remarkable  price  of  fourpence. 

The  author,  according  to  his  humorous  preface,  writes  by 
instructions  received  from  the  directors  of  the  **  Patent  Pro- 
phetophonic  News  Agency  and  Neo-Sophistic  Investigation 
Syndicate,  Limited ".  The  founder  of  Neosophy,  Mr, 
Christopher  Sly,  is  General  Manager  of  the  Company,  and 
J.  C.  Spence  is  its  Secretary.  The  Company  has  been  estab-- 
lished  to  provide  the  public,  at  moderate  charges,  with, 
reliable  information  as  to  futiure  events  of  all  kinds. 

The  prophetophone  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  pre- 
natal astral-doubles,  and  Mr.  C.  Sly  works  it  by  entering  into 
communication  with  the  astral  doubles  of  those  awaiting  incar- 
nation. The  prophetophone  is  fitted  up  in  a  dark  cabinet,  and 
when  Mr.  Sly  is  informed,  by  certain  subjective  indicia,  that  a. 
successful  seance  can  be  materialised,  he  summons  a  meeting. 
of  the  Investigation  Committee,  and  by  an  ingenious  device- 
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a  paie  blae  spirit  light  is  projected  in  a  circular  halo  arotmd 
the  point  of  the  electric  pen  used  by  the  reporter.  The  pre- 
natal astral  body  who  is  responsible  for  this  clever  boolc  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Fantom,  who  will  be  bom  in  2243.  He  ia 
destined  to  write  a  historical  slcetch  of  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  year  of  grace  2286,  and  this  volume 
is  the  anticipation  of  the  book. 

In  terms  of  biting  irony  and  stinging  satire,  says  Geo. 
Julian  Harney,  '*  the  author  has  depicted  England  as  she  is 
and  Englishmen  as  they  are.*' 

The  nineteenth  century  is  the  "  dawn  of  civilisation  *'  and 
constitutes  the  leitmotif  oi  this  bright  and  amusing  essay,  which 
—on  account  of  Chapter  IX,  Marriage — has  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Legitimation  League,  whose  vice- 
president  is  Mr.  C.  Spence.  W. 

PARASITISM,  ORGANIC  AND  SOCIAL.  By  Jean 
M ASSART  and  Emilb  Vandbrveldb.  (London:  Swan 
Sonnensckein.) 

Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  has  written  an  explanatory  preface  ta 
this  treatise  on  Social  Parasitism,  which  results  from  the 
collaboration  of  a  specialist  in  natural  science  with  one  in 
economics.  "  It  is  intended  to  give  a  concrete  instance  of  that 
practical  union  of  biology  and  sociology  which  has  been  so  long 
proclaimed  by  philosophers,  but  so  little  carried  into  practice." 

The  authors  try  to  show  that  the  term  **  social  organism  "  is 
not  a  mere  phrase,  but  that  there  are  facts  of  animal  parasitic 
life  which  correspond  to  similar  facts  in  the  social  sphere. 

The  book  gives  a  good  introduction  to  elementary  biology. 
Tlie  first  chapter  deals  with  the  various  forms  of  organic  and 
social  parasitism,  the  second  with  the  evolution  of  both  forms, 
the  third  with  the  influence  of  the  parasitic  life  upon  the 
parasite,  and  the  fourth  with  the  influence  of  parasitism  upon 
the  host. 

As  a  new  departure  from  the  usual  path  of  investigation, 
this  work  of  M assart  and  Vandervelde  is  highly  interesting 
and  valuable.  W. 


HUMAN  DOCUMENTS.    Character  Sketches  of  representative 

Men  and  Women  of  the  time.  By  Arthur  Lynch.   (London: 

Bertram  Dobell.) 

This  well-printed  volume  will  amuse  many  and  will  offend 

many.    It  outdoes  phrenology.     In  the  first  instance  the 

character  sketch  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  man,  the 

length  of  his  nose  and  ears,  the  color  of   his  eyes  and 

moustache,  the  form  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  strength  of  his 

knees,  the  proportion  of  his  limbs  to  the  trunk,  and  the 
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dimensions  of  his  mouth  form  a  criterion  of  his  character. 
We  should  say  that  all  this  is  only  the  envelope  or 
portfolio  of  a  human  document;  but  the  author  compels 
us  to  admit  that  we  may  draw  some  conclusions  from 
the  appearance  of  the  wrapper  as  to  its  contents.  Mr. 
Lynch  is  loyal  enough  to  give  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  first  place  in  his  kaleidoscope,  but  he  treats  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne  without  generosity.  In  this 
character-sketch  he  also  draws  erroneous  conclusions  from 
appearances.  "  No  one  will  imagine  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  ever  likely  to  have  a  throne  amidst  the  *  kings  of  thought'." 
But  why  should  he  ?  The  English  nation  less  than  any  other 
on  this  globe  wants  a  **  king  of  thought**  on  the  throne.  This 
quality  would  disqualify  the  man  for  his  position.  In  the 
end  Mr.  Lynch  admits  this  by  sa3dng  that  the  Prince  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  good  and  popular  king,  and  a  t3rpical  and 
peculiarly  interesting  figure-head  of  "our  glorious  constitu- 
tion". Thus  H.R.H.,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place. 

The  second  sketch  deals  with  "William  the  Babbler,**  who 
16  very  correctly  described  as  "the  unfortunate  product  of 
the  too  close  intermarriage  of  unsound  stock}**.  John  Bums 
and  Tom  Mann  receive  a  lenient  and  even  friendly  treat- 
ment, while  the  best  sketch  is  that  of  A.  J.  Balfour.  The 
envelope  of  this  human  document  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  His  figure  is  tall,  thin,  weak  looking,  ill  braced,  ungraceful.  He 
leans  a  little  forward  and  a  little  sideways,  and  this  want  of  sjrm- 
metry  makes  his  figure,  so  inefiiective  at  best,  more  ungainly.  His 
attitude  is  limp,  his  neck  bent,  one  arm  extended  forward  in  an 
ungraceful  gesture,  the  other  hanging  listless  at  the  side,  the  head 
verv  unstatuesquely  set  on  the  neck,  the  eyes  peering,  the  lips  a 
little  retracted.    Such  is  Balfour  as  he  speaks.*' 

And  further :  "  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  a  genius,  but  he  is  not  en- 
tirely a  man  ....  The  mouth  is  the  worst  of  his  features.  The 
lips  are  hard  but  not  firm,  with  little  kindness  or  sweetness,  rather 
cruel,  with  the  lines  about  the  mouth  drawn,  in  their  alight  peculiar 
retraction,  suggesting  to  one,  in  some  way,  a  cat." 

The  author's  criticism  of  the  inner  man  Balfour,  and  of  his  book 
on  "  Philosophic  Doubt",  is  masterly.  It  shows  the  pseudo- 
philosopher  in  the  true  light.  This  criticism  should  have  been 
supplemented  by  a  review  of  the  "  Foundations  of  Belief  **, 
and  by  a  picture  of  ihefin-de-si^le  philosopher  on  a  bicycle. 

Amongst  the  other  sketches,  those  on  W.  T.  Stead  and 
Professor  Bain  are  highly  interesting. 

Many  of  the  critics  of  this  book  will  miss  a  sketch  of 
General  Booth  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  the  t3rpical  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  hypocrisy,  should  have  been  admitted 
amongst  the  "  representative  *'  men  of  the  time.  S. 

Printed  by  A.  Bonner,  z  &  a  Took't  Conrt,  Cunitor  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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The  verdict  of  time  is  seldom  an3rthing  more  than  the 
vote  of  a  growing  majority.    There  always  are  some 
critics  of  respectable  competence  who  refuse  to  worship 
at  the  shrines  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  ages. 
Geoerations  come  and  go,  but  the  hierarchy  of  types  of 
human  nature  is  constant.    Prejudice  may  be  a  trans- 
mitted taint  of  the  blood.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
onistitutional  incapacity  to  estimate  truly  the  genius 
and  character  of  Marlowe,   Rousseau,  Burns,  Byron, 
Shelley,  or  James  Thomson,  author  of  **The  City  of 
Dreadiful  Night ".    Certain  mental    predeterminations 
may  be  included  in  the  sum  of  individual  heredity,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  man  within  the  man  is  constitu- 
tionally unfit  to  weigh  out  in  exact  proportions  the 
various  elements  in  the  complex  entity  presented  by  the 
genius,  whose  life  was  apparently  blasted  by  a  series  of 
eccentricities  of  volition.  ...     "  He  was  a  sinner ",  it 
is  stated.  ...    **  He  did  violence  to  the  most  important 
commandments  in  the  Decalogue."  ...     In  the  judg- 
ment of  some,  those  charges  disqualify  a  writer  not  only 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  for  the  wider  kingdom  of 
hmnan  genius.  ...     "  How  ",  it  is  asked,  by  such  pur- 
blind critics,  "  could  the  truth  receive  assistance  from  a 
poet  who  loved  women  in  excess,  and  was  more  than 
once  fearfully  overcome  in  the  conflict  between  appetite 
and  duty  ".  .  .  .     **  That  man  ",  it  is  added,  **  is  not  an 
example  of  probity,  honor,  benevolence,  who  was  the 
slave  in  any  degree  of   animal    passion,   to  his  own 
disgrace  and  the  sorrow  of  others  ".  .  .  .     In  instances 
of  avowed  scepticism,  or  where  the  genius  has  done 
No.  3,  Vol.  6.  Q 
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the  work  of  an  iconoclast  in  his  day,  this  narrow  and 
Pharisaic  criticism  attributes  the  unbelief  and  the 
destructive  criticism  to  his  moral  misdemeanors.  .  .  . 
"  As  a  bad  man  ",  it  is  argued,  *•  he  must  have  wished 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  to  tiun  out  a  batch  of 
old  women's  stories  '*....  **  The  sense  of  his  own 
deservings  moved  him  to  mockery  of  the  staple  of 
theology — the  devil,  the  conception  of  physical  torture 
without  end,  damnation  by  reason  of  original  sin,  plus 
evil  habit  acquired  ".  .  .  .  **  His  invective  against  the 
church  was  occasioned  by  disquietude  of  conscience 
under  the  preacher's  word  ".  .  .  .  Something  like  this 
has  been  the  method  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
"  unco  guid  "  concerning  Robert  Bums,  now  for  full  a 
century.  The  judgment  of  culture,  from  his  contem- 
poraries, among  whom  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
Dugald  Stewart,  William  Roscoe,  and  Dr.  Currie  were 
conspicuous,  to  such  exponents  of  the  Bums  cult  in  our 
time  as  Mr.  Henley  and  Lord  Rosebery,  has  always 
been  a  much  saner  deliverance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
**  unco  guid"  are  not  yet  extinct  either  north  or  south 
the  Tweed ;  these  absurd  prejudices  survive  in  many 
quarters  still,  where  the  ploughman  and  his  incompar- 
able lyrics  appeal  in  vain. 

The  temperament  is  the  man.  Temp^ament  is  a 
derivative  of  heredity  the  more,  of  environment  the  less. 
Scepticism  is  primarily  due '  to  temperament ;  it  is 
essentially  the  resultant  of  the  physiological  organisa- 
tion which  throws  oflF  a  certain  superior  quality  of 
brain-stuflf,  although  the  degree  of  temperament,  and  its 
executive  power,  may  be  largely  determined  by  the 
state  of  opinion  and  the  prevailing  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  the  age.  Temperament  in  man  is  an  organism 
of  inexhaustible  complexity.  It  abounds  in  contrasts 
and  seeming  contradictories.  The  law  of  the  balance 
of  contraries  is  its  very  life.  The  sceptic,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  may  be  susceptible  also  of  the  weak 
dreads  and  weaker  doings  occasioned  by  superstition. 
The  rationalist  iconoclast  is  sometimes  caught  in  the 
act  of  conforming  to  a  custom  which,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  he  had  denounced  as  a  remnant  of  super- 
^5tition — perhaps  refusing  to  walk  under  a  ladder  or  look 
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at  the  moon  for  the  first  time  through  glass,  perhaps 
adding  a  stone  to  the  murder  cairn  in  passing,  perhaps 
attending  church  at  Christmas  or  Easter.  The  Agnostic 
has  been  known  to  accept  the  prayers  of  a  clergyman 
on  his  behalf  with  unprotesting  deference,  even  with 
gratitude,  and  to  repeat  the  prayers  of  his  childhood  in 
some  crisis,  against  the  mandate  of  the  understanding  to 
the  contrary.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  contraries  and  con- 
tradictories, and  the  greater  the  genius  the  larger  the 
bundle ! 

The  temperament  of  Bums  was  a  compound  of 
elements  apparently  incongruous,  a  phenomenal  con- 
glomerate. Complete  analysis  here  is  far  from  possible. 
'Mirth  and  melancholy,  humor  and  pathos,  the  satire 
that  lacerates  its  victim  and  the  tender  flattery  that 
keeps  the  heart  young  and  sweet,  the  boastful  panegyric 
upon  independence  and  the  yearning  after  patronage, 
a  desperate  clinging  to  self-control,  as  the  supreme 
virtue,  ill-matched  with  a  keen  relish  for  the  sport  of 
giving  the  appetites  their  way — these  were  some  of  the 
salient  contraries  in  the  temperament  of  Bums.  In  his 
case,  as  with  Montaigne  and  in  some  sort  Goldsmith 
and  Carlyle,  scepticism  was  reluctant  about  bidding 
"good-bye"  to  superstition.  Radical  on  the  side  of 
the  unders^inding,  he  was  conservative  on  the  side  of 
the  emotions.  He  had  penetrated  the  body  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  which  was  accepted  then  in  Scotland  for 
orthodox  religion,  deep  as  the  disguised  self-interest 
that  gave  it  a  mean  and  temporary  vitality  and  power  ; 
yet  somehow  the  imagination  in  him  persisted  in  revert- 
ing to  a  dreamland  of  thought  which  the  wakeful 
intellect  had  already  outgrown.  He  employed  the 
phrases  pecuUar  to  Deism,  addressed  hymns  and  prayers 
in  verse  to  the  personal  deity — the  deus  ex  machina  of 
conventional  theology — after  his  thinking  had  obviously 
settled  in  the  vocal  groves  of  Pantheism,  having  travelled 
thither  by  "the  daring  path  Spinoza  trod".  He 
attended  churchy  accepted  the  Presbyterian  sacraments, 
dreaded  ecclesiastical  outlawry,  wished  baptism  for  his 
children,  after  the  theology  upon  which  ordinance  and 
sacrament  were  based  had  ceased  for  him  to  be  true. 

Well,  then,  it  might  be  easy  to  account  for  those 
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contraries  of  attitude  by  dragging  in  the  old  trick  of 
trimming,  none  the  less  a  craven  trick  because  practised 
by  a  succession  of  geniuses,  ranging  from  Erasmus  to 
Mr.  Arnold.  But  in  the  instance  of  Bums,  the  balance 
of  evidence  favours  a  diflferent  solution  of  the  problem. 
He  was  not  dowered  with  sufficient  cunning  to  practise 
the  tricks  of  any  profession  or  class.  The  desire  to 
succeed  by  securing  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
Company  was  the  least  powerful  motive  in  his  nature. 
He  was  incapable  of  studying  to  be  quiet  for  prudence 
sake,  or  of  withholding  his  satires  of  the  church  from 
circulation ;  nor  was  he  ever  conscious  of  the  need  of 
shelter  from  the  side  of  respectability.^  As  things  were, 
the  poet  could  not  have  provoked  a  worse  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  "  imco  guid ",  even  if  he  had  cut 
himself  away  absolutely  from  the  church,  and — instead  of 
singing  in  praise  of  piety  and  sincere  belief  in  the 
"Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  and  the  "Epistle  to  a 
Young  Friend",  or  giving  religion  supreme  rank  as  the 
"  maid  divine  **  of  his  muse — had  been  an  unqualified 
blasphemer. 

Now  temperament,  more  so  than  any  other  factor, 
determines  the  standpoint  from  which  genius  surveys 
the  thought,  and  the  aggregate  of  custom,  peculiar  to  the 
age.  In  virtue  of  a  magnetism  operating  in  the  sub-con- 
scious sphere,  Burns  was  attracted  to  the  heretics  of  the 
period,  and  repelled  by  orthodoxy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  necessity  of  finding  food  for  the  imagination  in  the 
fairy-land  of  theological  tradition,  prevented  him  from 
following  the  premisses  of  scepticism  to  their  logical 
ultimates.  He  was  never  done  halting  between  con- 
trary opinions :  it  was  his  way  to  oscillate  from  right  to 
left,  then  from  left  to  right  again,  as  well  in  behaviour 
as  in  literary  expression. 

In  boyhood  Bums  was  soon  introduced  into  the  sooty 
atmosphere  of  theological  disagreement,  strife,  hatred, 
recrimination,  which  has  worked  rather  for  weakness 
and  stagnation  than  for  strength  and  progress  in 
Scotland,  since  the  Reformation.     The  "  Westminister 

^  Compare  his  glorification  of  the  non-respectable  in  ••  The  Jolly 
Beggars". 
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Confession  of  Faith'*,  diluted  somewhat  for  the 
peasantry  in  the  "  Shorter  Catechism  ",  was  then  the 
predominant  creed.  The  philosophy  of  Calvin  was  thus 
superinduced  upon  the  Bible,  with  the  result  that  both 
were  spoiled,  and  Calvin's  undoubted  insight  of  universal 
causation,  and  a  universe  of  stationary  decrees,  lost  in  a 
gruesome  rendering  of  final  causes,  which  to  the  keen  eye 
of  Bums  seemed  to  turn  heaven  into  hell,  and  spread  the 
poisonous,  choking  fumes  of  the  pit  over  all  the  beauty, 
love,  joy  of  man's  world.  Dissent  was  but  a  babe  in 
a  rude  cradle  then ;  and  the  Dissenters  exhausted  by  a 
few  scattered  handfuls  of  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers, 
Secessionists,  Relievers,  Cameronians.  For  the  most 
part,  the  schismatics  were  people  who  had  withdrawn 
from  what  they  deemed  the  colder  and  more  worldly  air 
of  the  parish  churches  to  some  little  Bethel  apart,  under 
the  perfervid  Calvinism  of  ministers  of  the  type  of 
Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine. 

Within  the  established  church,  the  preachers  were 
mainly  divided  into  two  opposing  schools  of  theology, 
discipline,  social  manners.  The  larger  and  more 
powerful  section  accepted  the  letter  of  the  "West- 
minster Confession  ",  and  preached  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  scheme  of  the  under  and  upper  worlds  which,  in  its 
alternate  horrors  and  beatitudes,  excelled  the  most 
spectacular  of  the  Pagan  mythologies.  Original  sin, 
predestination  to  bliss  or  woe  eternal,  viewed  as  the 
result  of  the  rebellion  and  divided  empire  in  the 
universe  of  which  God  and  the  devil  were  leaders  and 
heroes  on  the  respective  sides — this  was  the  chief 
working  capital  of  the  "  auld  Uchts,"  or  high  Calvinists. 
But  the  superior  brain,  the  more  scholarly  taste,  the 
finer  temperament,  of  the  church  had  been  ripening  in 
the  well-conditioned  quietude  of  the  parish  "  manse  ", 
and  was  fast  outgrowing  Calvin's  horrific  legend  of  the 
universe.  The  school  of  the  "  moderates"  had  arisen. 
Hume's  books  had  been  read  secretly  in  the  preacher's 
study,  although  damned  with  faint  praise  at  the  best 
in  the  pulpit.  Ministers  of  the  broad  and  finely- 
balanced  type,  represented  by  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  by 
Home,  who  wrote  the  once  famous  and  not  yet  quite 
forgotten    tragedy  of    "  Douglas ",  by  Robertson   the 
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historian,  by  Blair  the  superfine  rhetorician,  who 
innocently  introduced  the  vice  of  fine  writing  into 
Scotland — these  men,  and  others  of  kindred  mould,  had 
opened  avenues  of  newer  thought  in  the  church.  From 
far  Norwich  Taylor's  work  on  the  **  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin "  had  been  conveyed  into  the  north, 
and  become  the  text-book  of  a  milder  theology. 
Arminianism  in  Burns's  youth  was  rife  in  several 
Presbyteries;  and  here  and  there  it  crossed  the 
dangerous  frontier  of  Arianism,  in  some  instances 
scarce  stopping  short  of  Socinian  rationalism. 

Burns's  father  was  an  Arminian  in  theology,*  and  the 
poet  had  acquired  the  knack  of  teasing  the  Calvinists, 
for  the  fun  of  it,  at  an  early  age.  It  was  most  natural 
that  Burns,  in  his  twenties,  should  discover  an  affinity 
between  his  own  thoughts  and  vague  musings  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  the  tenets  of  the  rationalising 
preachers  of  what  were  called  in  derision  "moral 
sermons  "  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  particularly  when 
the  prosecution  of  Dr.  McGill  was  the  sensation  of  the 
hour.  He  soon  became  known  in  Ayrshire  as  the 
satirist  of  Calvinism  in  rhyme,  as  a  lay  defender  in 
verse  and  prose  of  the  creed  and  manners  of  the  "new- 
licht "  ministers.  Rather  the  satirist  of  bigotry,  into- 
lerance, cant  and  hypocrisy,  however,  than  the  exponent 
of  the  affirmations  characteristic  of  the  new  school  of 
theologians — in  fact,  there  is  enough  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  Burns  was  not  at  any  period 
intelligently  anchored  to  an  -ism.  What  Carlyle  called 
"a  temple  in  the  understanding"  was  a  possession  which 
the  times,  playing  upon  his  peculiar  temperament, 
denied  to  him.  If  health  had  been  given  to  him  for  a 
few  more  years.  Burns  might  have  studied  Hume's  essays, 
or  received  a  wholesome  stimulus  from  other  forces  of 
rationalism  then  finding  vigorous  voice  in  England,  and 
settled  for  good  on  the  rocky  eminence  of  a  positive 
scepticism,  more  or  less  constructive  in  the  direction  of 
ethics  and  sociology.  As  it  was,  the  major  part  of  his 
excursions  into  the  devious  paths  of  speculative  thought 

1  Compare  "  Manual  of  Religious  Belief,"  published  at  Kilmar- 
nock, 1875. 
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yielded  nothing  better  than  a  series  of  spasmodic  nega- 
tions. 

Temperament  follows  creed  in  the  first  instance; 
thereafter  the  causal  relations  are  reversed,  and  creed 
passes  into  the  offspring  of  temperament.  Manners 
receive  their  complexion  from  theological  belief.  The 
Calvinists  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'  in  Scotland  were  a 
morose  people  whose  minds  were  constantly  enveloped 
in  religious  gloom,  much  to  their  hurt  and  loss.  They 
could  not  escape  from  the  cold  shadow  of  original  sin. 
The  lurid  conceptions  of  a  personal  devil,  and  of  hell 
presented  as  a  place  where  **  their  worm  shall  not  die 
nor  their  fire  be  quenched,"  were  never  absent  from  the 
Calvinist  imagination,  cancelling  there  the  joyousness 
which  might  otherwise  have  come  to  them  from  the 
contemplation  of  God  and  heaven.  On  the  side  of  social 
manners  they  were  rigorous  Puritans,  making  doctrines 
and  observances  of  supreme  importance;  they  were 
fearful  disciplinarians,  extravagant  censors  and  coer- 
donists  in  the  sphere  of  public  morals,  counting  mercy 
to  absentees  from  sermon  or  sacrament  nothing  short  of 
treason  to  their  God.  Sabbath  desecration  in  any  sense 
or  degree,  even  so  much  as  the  reading  of  Milton  or 
Pope,  or  Ufting  the  blind  to  look  out  upon  the  green 
earth  and  the  sunset  glow,  deserved  excommunication. 
The  Calvinist  minister  kept  the  keys  of  social  respect- 
ability in  the  parish:  to  rebel  against  him  was  to  attempt 
residing  in  the  Rome  of  olden  days  while  at  war  with 
the  Pope.  At  the  worst,  the  tyrant  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  kirk  session  spread  the  very  immorality  which  he 
denounced,  by  the  fatuous  attempt  to  govern  a  muscular 
people,  with  health  throbbing  full  in  every  organ,  on 
the  principle  that 

**  The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 
To  hand  the  wretch  in  order.** 

The  "new-'Ucht"  preachers,  on  the  contrary,  although 
at  no  period  a  numerous  body,  were  eminently  reason- 
able mortals.  They  were  gentlemen  of  cultivated  taste. 
Their  sermons  were  doctrinal  the  less,  practical  the  more  :* 
they  were  patrons  of  outdoor  games  and  sports,  fond  of 

*  Compare  "The  Holy  Fair,"  stanzas  14,  15. 
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poetry,  music,  dancing,  lenient  and  charitable  in  the 
concerns  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  more  humane  minority  in  the  pulpits 
around  Bums  was  Dr.  Lawrie,  the  minister  of  Loudon 
parish,  who  received  the  famous  letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  of  Edinburgh,  which  interrupted  the  poet's 
preparations  for  emigration,  and  occasioned  his  decision 
in  favour  of  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  and  a  second  edition 
of  his  poems.  At  the  nadir  of  his  Mossgiel  experience, 
Bums  was  a  welcome  guest  in  Dr.  Lawrie*s  manse, 
where  no  prejudice  whatever  was  entertained  in  conse- 
quence of  his  outlawry  at  the  hands  of  the  Calvinist 
dragoon  officer  in  Mauchline,  where  music,  dancing, 
poetry,  all  the  amenities  of  a  broad  humanitarian  culture, 
made  the  manse  as  a  nook  of  paradise  to  the  struggling 
bard. 

The  historical  environment  of  Burns,  so  far  as  theo- 
logy and  churchism  were  concerned,  accounts  for  the 
movement  of  his  opinions  and  conduct  in  curves  of 
irregular  oscillation.  His  temperament  resembled  the 
house  with  windows  that  receive  the  light,  the  winds, 
the  hail-shower  or  the  gentle  rain,  from  all  parts  of  the 
horizon.  Hence  the  product — a  mixture  of  scepticism 
and  credulity,  of  rationalism  and  reverence  for  tradi- 
tional belief,  of  revolt  against  the  narrowness  and 
despotic  restraints  of  respectable  morality,  and  of 
deference  to  conventional  standards  now  and  then 
deepening  into  servility  and  abject  humiliation.  When 
Montaigne  came  to  know  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he 
caused  the  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  his  bedroom. 
Doubtless  the  deep-seeing  sceptic  was  tempted  to  poke 
fun  at  the  priest  while  the  puerilities  of  the  ceremony 
proceeded.  But  temperament,  in  the  case  of  Montaigne, 
was  credulous  as  well  as  sceptical ;  he  probably  felt  as 
if  death  would  be  a  more  agreeable  sensation  after  he 
had  followed  the  crowd  and  prepared  to  cross  the  bourn 
on  the  safe  (sic)  side.  Burns  was  cast  in  a  kindred 
mould.  He  submitted  to  public  rebuke  in  church  from 
the  truculent  "Daddy  Auld,"  after  Elizabeth  Paton's 
baby  girl  was  bora — the  child  the  poet  loved  the  more 

*  Compare  verses,  '*  O  Thou,  dread  Pow'r,"  etc. 
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fondly  and  provided  for  with  the  greater  care  because  it 
was  illegitimate,  the  babe  made  immortal  in  the  unique 
set  of  verses  containing  these  lines : — 

"Wee  image  o*  my  bonnie  Betty, 
As  fatherly  I  kiss  and  daut  [fondle]  thee, 
As  dear,  and  near  my  heart  I  set  thee, 

Wi*  as  gude  will 
As  a*  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 

That's  out  of  h— 11." 

About  the  same  date,  he  tolerated  the  process  of  **  hom- 
ing" in  church,  and  composed  not  only  the  "Welcome", 
but  the  epistle  to  "John  Rankine"  as  well,  in  which  the 
incident  is  treated  in  a  rollicking  mood,  without  a  trace 
of  penitence  or  remorse.  The  two  situations — ^the  one 
the  poet  standing  in  the  pew  before  a  congregation  of 
neighbours  under  the  lash  of  **  Daddy  Auld's "  ex- 
posure and  rebuke,  the  other  the  poet  in  his  "  garret " 
at  Mossgiel,  inditing  the  three  poems  occasioned  by  this 
**  illicit  rove  "  —  represent  contrasted  phases  of  one 
genius.  His  repentance  was  sincere,  profound,  agonis- 
ing, so  long  as  the  mood  of  the  penitent  dominated  him ; 
but  in  the  freer  moments,  when  he  had  detached  him- 
self from  custom  and  tradition,  he  perceived  the 
humorous  side  of  the  conventional  exaggeration  of  his 
guilt,  made  burlesque  of  the  kirk  session,  and  threatened 
to  take  his  revenge  in  continuous  wantonness. 

Similar  oscillations  of  mind  and  feeling  are  con- 
spicuous in  Bums's  attitude  towards  the  tenets  of 
Christianity.  He  had  nothing  except  fierce  satire  for 
the  God  of  Calvinism  at  any  time — the  horrid  Moloch, 
painted  with  more  than  Dutch  realism  in  the  opening 
stanzas  of  **  Holy  Willie's  Prayer  ".  Bums's  cast  of 
intellect  was  essentially  Pantheist.  He  was  incapable 
of  accepting  any  theory  of  a  divided  universe,  or  of  the 
absolute  existence  of  evil.  He  perceived,  not  less  clearly 
than  Shakspere,  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  and 
the  soul  of  happiness  in  persons  whom  the  bHnd  world 
calls*  miserable.  Yet  he  often  reverted  to  the  traditional 
anthropomorphism,  although  the  deity  enthroned  in  the 
universe  of  his  imagination  was  the  unknown  and  un- 
knowable, easy  to  identify  with  goodness  and  benevo- 

*  Compare  ••  Address  to  the  De'il ",  also,  '•  The  Jolly  Beggars." 
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lence,  a  puzzle  not  to  be  solved  in  presence  of  the 
badness  of  the  world.  On  the  side  of  the  poetical 
feeling  for  the  perennial  youth,  beauty,  gladness  of 
nature,  also  for  the  delights  clustering  around  the 
tender  passion.  Burns  was  an  extreme  optimist;  yet 
did  he  often  talk  and  write  in  the  tone  of  a  settled 
pessimism,  as  if  the  summum  bonum  was  never  to  have 
been  born.  On  the  question  of  a  personal  immortality, 
an  oscillation  of  the  same  sort  pervades  his  thinking. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  affirms  that  "all  men  are  equally 
in  the  dark  '*,  yet  feels  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
mind  must  somehow  survive  the  death  of  the  body. 
Burns  was  of  all  geniuses  the  most  transparent  to  him- 
self. Writing  to  his  friend  Candlish,  in  1787,  from 
Edinburgh,  he  describes  his  position  in  relation  to 
contemporary  theology  and  churchism  in  terms  fully 
justified  by  all  the  documents  in  our  hands.  "  I,  like- 
wise, since  you  and  I  were  first  acquainted,  in  the  pride 
of  despising  old  women's  stories,  ventured  in  *the  daring 
path  Spinoza  trod ',  but  experience  of  the  weakness,  not 
the  strength,  of  human  powers,  made  me  glad  to  grasp 
at  revealed  religion." 

Burns  was  heavily  weighted  with  the  reverence  which 
cannot  help  paying  deference  to  goodness  in  others,  and 
even  making  a  venial  compromise  in  the  matter  of 
belief.  Rationalism  was;  the  master  current  of  his 
intellectual  life,  the  habit  of  the  better  blood  in  him : 
and  the  God  he  sometimes  professed  to  worship  was 
little  more  than  the  nebulous  overlapping  of  goodness 
in  a  puzzling  world.  But  the  society  of  the  hour,  or 
his  estimate  of  a  correspondent's  worth,  made  him  for 
the  nonce  a  believer.  With  such  an  estimable  minister 
as  Dr.  Lawrie  at  his  elbow,  and  in  his  letters  to  his 
father,  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  others,  he  made  an  eflfort 
to  believe  the  maximum  of  traditional  dogma ;  whereas 
the  society  of  Gavin  Hamilton  provoked  him  to  write 
such  a  smart  jeu  d'esprit  as  '*  The  Calf",  the  restraint  of 
reverence  for  orthodoxy  combined  with  real  worth  being 
then  removed,  and  the  critical  faculty  roused  to  liberate 
the  elsewhile  chained  forces  of  scepticism  in  his  nature. 
His  **  Letters  "  contain  many  piquant  instances  of  this 
contrast  of  attitudes.     Burns,  however,  revealed  his 
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deeper  self  to  certain  **  bosom  cronies  "  in  such  sprightly 
ebullitions  of  sentiment  as  that  preserved  to  us  in  one  of 
bis  letters  to  Alex.  Cunningham,  where  he  alludes  to 
Jean  Armour's  then  only  surviving  boy  thus :  **  By  the 
bye,  I  intend  breeding  him  up  for  the  church,  and 
from  an  intimate  dexterity  in  secret  mischief  which  he 
possesses,  and  a  certain  hypocritical  gravity  as  he  looks 
on  the  consequences,  I  have  no  small  hopes  of  him  in 
the  sacerdotal  line/' 

"Daddy  Auld,"  the  parish  minister  of  Mauchline 
when  Bums  resided  at  Mossgiel,  his  habits  matured  and 
his  genius  bursting  into  profuse  bloom,  was  one  of  the 
vilest  specimens  of  clerical  hypocrisy  which  Scottish 
Calvinism  in  that  age  produced.  He  was  an  autocrat 
who  reigned  in  the  parish,  of  course,  by  divine  right. 
The  kirk  session  consisted  of  the  minister,  William 
Fisher  (Holy  Willie),  the  elder  in  chief,  and  a  third, 
who  was  a  village  noodle,  silent  or  an  echo.  The 
barbarous  discipline,  sometimes  in  the  parlance  of  the 
people  called  "  homing  ",  by  a  popular  adaptation  of  the 
language  employed  of  felons  in  ancient  Scots  law  to 
affairs  of  church  government,  which  compelled  the 
parents  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  stand  side  by  side 
on  the  ''  creepie-stopl "  in  church  and  be  rebuked  from 
the  pulpit,  was  imposed  upon  all  delinquents  in  the 
parish,  with  unsparing  rigor,  by  this  disgusting  village 
oligarchy.  Ecclesiastical  **  homing  ",  in  consequence  of 
confessed  fornication,  was  a  sine  qua  non  so  far  as  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  was  concerned ;  and,  wanting 
baptism,  the  child,  in  the  event  of  early  death,  was 
placed,  so  the  Calvinists  solemnly  declared,  beside  the 
"  twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns  "  seen  by  Tam 
O'Shanter  in  the  nightmare  picture  of  the  nether  world. 
The  prospective  social  interests  of  the  child  could  alone 
have  prevailed  upon  Bums  to  submit  to  such  a  disci- 
pline of  theological  savagedom.  The  po&t  most  heartily 
detested  "  Daddy  Auld  ".  In  the  parish  of  Mauchline 
his  keen  eye  detected  an  instance,  under  Protestantism, 
of  the  divorce  between  religion  and  morality  which, 
on  a  wider  scale  perhaps,  but  not  a  whit  more  real, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Knox  had  discovered  in  the  pre- 
Reformation    age.      Values    were    inverted — as    they 
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always  are  more  or  less  under  every  full-grown  reB- 
gious  organisation.  Orthodox  belief  was  vastly  more 
important  than  the  totality  of  personal  character. 
Innocence  in  the  matter  of  sexual  excesses,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  like  outward  offences  against  church  law, 
was  far  superior  to  truthfulness,  honor  in  business, 
neighbourly  kindness,  and  universal  charity.  To  do 
vile  deeds  in  secret  was  pardonable,  provided  the  doer 
humbled  himself  on  all  occasions  before  **  Daddy  Auld  ", 
defended  the  Westminster  Confession  against  heretics, 
and  assisted  in  the  divine  work  of  imposing  social 
outlawry  upon  such  sceptical  and  scoffing  wits  as  '*  Rab 
Mossgiel  '*. 

Biuns  soon  and  clearly  discerned  the  tendency  in- 
herent in  organised  religion  to  throw  the  glamor  of 
inspiration  aroimd  mediocrity,  robed  in  a  gown  with 
bands  overlapped,  and  to  breed  hypocrites.  The  moral 
discipline  of  the  church — a  mistaken  and  abortive 
method  of  teaching  a  peasantry  whose  blood  was  heated 
by  a  diet  of  oatmeal  to  subdue  the  flesh — was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  fierce  flames  of  satire  with  which 
his  genius  was  surcharged.  The  kirk  session  might 
meet  again  and  again  to  search  out  what "  holy  artillery  " 
could  be  employed  against  Burns,  but  the  profane 
rhymer  so-called,  was  clad  in  the  armor  of  genius  and 
protected  behind  the  impregnable  ramparts  of  time. 
Churchism  utterly  failed  then,  as  it  always  will  fail  on 
the  same  lines,  by  enforcing  upon  the  people  the  belief 
of  the  unbelievable  and  the  practice  of  the  unattainable, 
and  by  damning  the  weak  to  a  worse  and  worse  present 
hell  through  the  blundering  discipline  of  social  outlawry. 
The  constant  result  is  a  crop  of  cant  mixed  with 
hypocrisy  among  servile  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  the 
spread  of  scepticism  among  men  and  women  of  stronger 
faculty  and  larger  independence.  Burns  voiced  an  elec* 
minority  in  his  day,  and  in  his  satires  the  avenging 
Furies  descended  upon  a  smug  self-righteousness  and  a 
know-all  theology.  Scepticism  ripened  in  him  during 
his  last  melancholy  years,  and  his  emancipation  from 
the  terrors  preached  by  **  Daddy  Auld  "  was  complete, 
when  he  asked  Mrs.  Riddell,  from  his  death-bed,  if  she 
had  any  messages  for  the  other  world. 
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The  century  which  has  passed  since  Burns  died  at 
Dumfries  has  witnessed  no  change  in  the  essential 
(puJities  of  churchism.  Slow  indeed  are  the  ages  to 
acquire  the  lesson,  that  organised  religion  breeds 
hypocrisy,  with  the  corollary — viz.,  that  the  more 
efaiborate  the  organisation  may  be  the  greater  the 
degree  of  hypocrisy  and  the  more  revolting  to  men 
o£  keen  insight  and  warm  emotions.  Nor  will  it  suffice 
to  dismiss  churchism  with  a  smile  of  toleration,  rather 
grateful  than  distressed  so  long  as  the  tricks  of  priest- 
craft may  be  accepted  for  scenes  in  the  comedy  of  the 
world.  The  issues  at  stake  are  too  serious  to  permit  us 
to  sugar  the  matter  over  with  Rabelaisian  jest.  Happily 
m  our  time  the  literature  of  rationalism  is  so  extensive 
that  no  thoughtful  man  need  go  without  ''a  temple 
in  the  understanding*',  as  Bums  did  with  detri- 
ment to  his  genius  and  character.  Science,  histori- 
cal criticism  of  the  documents  of  revelation  so-called, 
sociology,  together  with  the  growth  of  democratic 
freedom  and  independence,  have  multiplied  the  facilities 
nowadays  for  dispensing  with  churchism  in  the 
competitions  of  business  and  society,  and  in  the 
life  of  the  home,  while  enabling  the  thinker  to 
rest,  none  the  less  but  rather  the  more  on  that 
account,  upon  a  solid  groundwork  of  negative  and 
positive  conviction  in  the  correlated  spheres  of  specu- 
lative opinion  and  of  conduct.  There  are  highborn 
natures  still,  it  is  true,  who  are  captivated  by  the 
specious  pleadings  of  such  books  as  Kidd*s  "  Social 
Evolution '',  the  writings  of  Professor  Drummond,  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  *'  Foundations  of  Belief*',  made  weaker 
as  men,  their  days  made  less  happy,  rendered  the  less 
capable  of  grappling  with  grim  necessity,  by  seeking 
refuge  in  the  popular  creed,  accepting  it  in  a  mood  of 
despair  as  a  home  for  mind  and  feeling  built  out  of 
tradition  and  supported  by  custom  and  respectability. 
There  is  far  less  excuse  for  such  a  self-slaughtering 
scepticism,  such  a  coward's  method  of  clinging  to  the 
shell  of  an  outgrown  creed,  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
in  this  age  than  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Bums  laughed,  groaned,  and  from  a 
phenomenal  experience  of  alternate  rapture  and  anguish. 
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made  his  wonderful  contribution  to  humanity's  treasury 
of  song.  And  of  the  numerous  suggestions  that  emerge 
from  the  study  of  his  remarkable  career  and  more 
remarkable  death,  a  century  after,  the  most  significant, 
perhaps,  points  to  the  failure  of  churchism  to  accomplish 
its  own  vaunted  ends,  and  to  the  tendency  inherent  in 
the  priestism  of  all  denominations,  and  in  the  theology 
of  all  the  creeds,  to  heap  horrors  upon  genius,  and  to 
curtail  the  range  of  genius  viewed  as  a  medium  of 
intellectual  and  ethical  guidance  to  the  groping  ages. 

SCOTUS. 
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Rbcbnt  revelations  of  the  horrible  profession  of  child- 
murder  have  set  many  of  us  thinking  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  society  in  regard  to  the  crime.  The 
respectable,  home-abiding  citizen  with  a  circumscribed 
outlook  upon  life  has  been  startled  at  learning  that,  with 
a  fair  measure  of  caution,  infanticide  can  be  practised 
with  impunity.  There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands  of 
children  are  done  to  death  in  various  ways  in  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  proportion  of  cases  brought 
into  the  police  courts  give  no  clue  to  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
Foeticide  and  the  murder  of  children  are  ancient  customs 
prescribed  by  primitive  races  to  this  day ;  but  though 
the  law  and  public  opinion  of  this  country  forbid  such 
methods  of  disposing  of  human  life  in  embryo,  or  after 
birth,  the  strictest  p)olice  supervision  is  unable  to  sup- 
press these  offences.  Among  the  Esquimaux  it  is 
criminal  not  to  adopt  the  very  modes  of  reducing  the 
population  for  which  offenders  are  hanged  or  sent  to 
long  periods  of  penal  servitude  in  this  country.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  Inoit  mother  who  resorts  to  abortion, 
or  carries  her  new-bom  babe  to  the  sea  shore  and  leaves 
it  to  the  mercy  of  the  icy  waves,  is  in  many  respects  a 
model  of  parental  affection  in  her  upbringing  of  the 
children  who  are  permitted  to  survive.  Some  of  the 
mountain  tribes  of  India  spare  all  male  babes  and 
weakly  girls,  killing  only  the  strong  female  infants ;  and 
among  the  Rajpoots,  girls  are  drowned  in  a  bath  of 
warm  milk. 

But  the  sensibilities  of  the  bulk  of  a  civilised  society 
recoil  against  these  abominations.  At  the  same  time 
society  is  chargeable  with  these  crimes,  and  all  of  us 
are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  this  massacre  of  the 
innocents.  The  plea  that  you  are  not  a  seducer  and  a 
child-deserter  does  not  absolve  you  from  blame.  A 
highly  virtuous  mistress  discovers  that  her  servant  maid 
is  pregnant,  and  she  forthwith  turns  her  out  upon  the 
cold  charity  of  the  world.  Maybe  the  girl's  parents 
(    239    ) 
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close  the  door  upon  her,  and  she  enters  the  workhouse 
to  be  confined.  After  passing  through  the  excruciating 
agonies  of  labor,  she  goes  away  with  her  babe  on  a  dis- 
heartening quest  for  emplo3anent.  She  tries  to  conceal 
her  motherhood,  and  if  she  can  persuade  her  former 
employer  to  give  her  a  character,  she  possibly  obtains  a 
new  situation,  and  the  baby  is  sent  to  one  of  those 
oily-tongued  female  stranglers  and  child-starvers  who 
advertise  in  the  newspapers.  For  a  time  the  girl  is  able 
to  pay  the  weekly  charge  for  the  slow  starvation  of  her 
infant ;  but  she  may  lose  her  place  and  get  into  arrears 
with  the  payments,  and  then  comes  the  temptation  to 
rid  herself  of  the  child.  Society  hounds  her  to  this 
desperation  by  branding  her  as  a  '*  fallen  woman  "  and 
**  a  loose  character,"  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  deals 
the  last  blow  to  the  hunted  creature  when  she  is  found 
guilty  of  infanticide.  Unable  to  live  by  honest  servi- 
tude, hundreds  of  women  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  bear  a  child  without  the  legal  permission  of  marriage 
are  driven  to  prostitution.  Women  of  every  class  of 
society  are  prowling  about  the  streets  of  London  from 
this  cause.  They  have  "  been  in  trouble  "  through  the 
force  of  their  passions,  or  through  the  deception  of  men ; 
and  the  society  that  has  freely  indulged  its  appetite,  and 
escaped  the  penalty,  prates  of  purity  and  control  while 
it  flings  stones  at  these  unfortunates. 

We  are  told  by  many  that  the  onus  of  all  this  crime 
and  misery  should  rest  upon  the  men  who  seduce 
women.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  define  seduction. 
Buckle  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said,  ''men  are  as 
much  exposed  to  the  arts  of  women  as  women  to  those 
of  men  ".  It  is  unfair  to  lay  all,  or  even  three  parts,  of 
the  blame  upon  the  man  in  every  instance  of  irregular 
sexual  intimacies.  A  mingling  of  desire  and  curiosity, 
with  possibly  an  element  of  the  mental  affinities,  sways 
the  youth  and  the  virgin  who  cast  aside  all  restraints  in 
a  violent  obsession  of  the  overpowering  instinct.  It 
is  an  affair  of  mutual  consent.  The  maiden  permits 
passionate  caresses ;  in  many  instances  she  invites  them 
by  the  natural  play  of  the  desire  for  admiration  and 
fervid  protestations,  and  she  is  in  no  sense  the  blind, 
weak  victim  of  man's  treachery.     In  a  large  number 
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of  these  temporary  attachments  there  is  no  mention 
of  marriage  on  either  side.  The  eyes  of  the  pair  are 
wide  open  to  the  probable  effects  of  their  actions,  but 
an  uncontrolled  passion,  ten  times  stronger  than  reason, 
bums  down  every  barrier.  It  is  often  urged  that  no 
passion  kindles  in  a  woman  till  it  has  been  set  alight  by 
man.  This,  again,  is  a  sophism  which  must  be  contro- 
verted at  the  outset  of  a  serious  and  unbiassed  examina- 
tion of  this  subject.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assert  that  sexual 
desire  is  invariably  dormant  in  a  celibate  woman.  It 
is  rarely  quiescent  in  adolescent  males,  and  it  is  un- 
consciously existent,  or  consciously  assertive  in  the 
normally  developed  maiden  of  a  like  age.  Every  family 
doctor  and  every  intelligent  and  observant  school- 
mistress knows  that  vestal  chastity  often  has  its  spurious 
sexual  gratifications.  The  testimony  of  medical  authori- 
ties upon  this  matter  furnishes  ample  data  for  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  ill-informed  or  unveracious  persons  who 
endeavor  to  set  up  theories  of  the  absence  of  the 
physical  impulse  in  all  women  previous  to  its  awakening 
by  a  lover  or  husband.  If  we  were  to  credit  the  ridicu- 
lous statements  and  generalisations  of  many  poetically 
minded  individuals  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  invest 
women  with  an  exalted  spirituality,  deny  many  of  the 
most  palpable  evidences  of  our  senses,  we  should  be  led 
very  far  from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  in  most  cases 
incitement  to  a  fleeting  intimacy  is  not  entirely  on  the 
man's  side.  Many  women  bear  several  illegitimate 
children  by  different  lovers. 

There  are,  however,  instances  of  seduction  under  pro- 
mise of  carriage,  when  a  man  plays  upon  the  emotions  of 
an  innocent  maiden,  and  having  taken  all  that  she  has  to 
yield,  leaves  her  to  fight  the  world  single-handed.  This 
dastardly  desertion  is  not  uncommon,  and  these  are  the 
real  cases  of  seduction  and  perfidy.  Even  when  a 
woman  has  lightly  complied  with  the  promptings  of  lust, 
and  given  birth  to  a  child,  she  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  man ;  but  when  she  has  given  herself 
under  false  representations  of  a  seducer,  firmly  believing 
that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  she  has  a  still  greater 
claim  upon  him.  We  must  remember  that  the  agonies 
of  child-birth  are  a  bitter  penalty  and  a  heavy  price  to 
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pay  for  a  faithless  love.  But  the  miseries  of  gestatioiii 
the  riving  torture  of  labor  and  delivery,  and  the  inci- 
dental ailments  of  lactation  are  only  a  part  of  the  crush- 
ing burden  borne  by  the  woman.  During  the  later  stage 
of  pregnacy,  she  lives  in  constant  dread  of  detection, 
and  beset  with  apprehension  for  her  future  fate  and  the 
care  of  the  unwelcome  babe,  she  passes  through  a  cruel 
ordeal.  She  may  be  one  of  the  most  loving,  feal,  and 
tender  of  women  ;  but  her  sisters  who  marry  for  titles 
and  money,  and  make  themselves  into  mere  commodities 
in  the  market,  will  show  her  scanty  compassion.  Some 
of  these  moralists  will  shrink  from  her,  fearing  contami- 
nation of  their  unsidlied  purity,  secure  in  the  sanction 
which  a  wedding-ring  gives  to  them.  She  has  been 
disloyal  to  the  guild ;  she  has  ignored  the  trade  price  by 
giving  herself  without  fee  to  the  man,  thus  rendering 
pseudo-celibacy  easy  to  men  and  making  the  chances  of 
marriage  less  for  women.  How  many  of  us,  men  or 
women,  should  dare  to  censure  her  ?  Men  who  have 
regularly  satisfied  their  sex  appetite  from  their  youth, 
and  women  who  have  gratified  instinct  in  respectable  wed- 
lock, join  the  hue-and-cry  of  sexless  prudes  and  ferocious 
ascetics.  In  these  houndings  the  scoffing  libertine  and 
the  rake  hunt  in  couples  with  the  sternest  pietist  and  the 
purity-fanatic.  A  few,  a  very  few,  men  and  women — 
such  as  the  sensitive,  sympathetic  artists,  the  gravely 
uncondemning  students  of  human  nature,  and  the  tender- 
hearted, widely  tolerant  sociologists — ^refuse  to  side  with 
the  Pharisees. 

So  long  as  society  punishes  the  woman  with  such 
barbarous  severity  so  long  ^1  society  be  shocked 
by  infanticide.  The  means  employed  to  make  the 
penalties  of  illicit  love  unendurable  do  not  prevent 
licence,  while  they  foster  a  number  of  crimes.  We  may 
wish  to  dignify  and  elevate  the  sex-relationship  accord- 
ing to  our  individual  theories ;  but  while  human  beings 
display  diversity  of  temperament  one  rule  of  sexual 
conduct  will  not  be  observed  by  all.  There  must  in 
every  civilised  country  be  a  minority  of  dissenters  firom 
the  codes  of  the  mass,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
an  ultimate  form  of  sex  unions.  We  may  become  more 
strictly  monogamous;   yet  it  seems  quite  as  probable 
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that  free  love  may  be  substituted  for  monogamy.  At 
present,  we  are  ostensibly  monogamous,  while  secret 
polygamy  and  polyandry  prevail  in  all  the  social  orders. 
Irregular  love  and  prostitution  cannot  be  legally  sup- 
pressed ;  every  effort  to  this  end  has  utterly  failed,  and 
many  attempts  have  created  new  complexities  and 
problems.  The  "deadly  sin"  of  the  Church  thrives 
everjrwhere.  It  has  survived  burnings,  brandings,  and 
countless  penances.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  infliction 
of  sufferings  and  the  heaping  of  disgrace  upon  the 
socially  weaker  i>erson  do  not  quell  rebellious  instincts, 
we  should  ask  whether  it  is  well  to  pursue  such  a  mode 
of  attempted  repression.  Dismissing  once  and  for  all  the 
fallacy  that  it  is  always  2l  man's  sole  responsibility  when 
a  woman  "falls,"  let  us  consider  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  society  towards  both  the  man  and  the 
'woman. 

Married  or  unmarried,  a  woman  has  to  pay  the 
natural  penalty  of  painful  child-birth,  and  this  price  is 
surely  heavy  enough  for  any  woman.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  chance  pairing  of  couples  is  a  good  form  of  sexual 
relation ;  but  I  plead  for  compassion  for  those  women 
who  through  primitive  passion,  or  through  the  deception 
of  heartless  libertines,  become  the  mothers  of  natural 
children.  The  community  that  drives  these  unfortunate 
sisters  from  its  doors,  and  outlaws  their  children,  is 
accoimtable  for  the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  helpless 
infants.  Public  opinion  that  blinks  at  the  man's  offence, 
and  chastises  the  woman,  is  too  cruel  and  corrupt  to  form 
any  ethical  standards  of  conduct.  In  this  matter  we  are 
grossly  inhuman  towards  the  very  beings  that  most 
need  our  sympathy.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  affiliation 
provides  for  a  meagre  maintenance  of  an  illegitimate 
child ;  but  the  social  stigma  laid  upon  the  mother  is  a 
terrible  injustice. 

I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  defending  sin  and  levity, 
*'  encouraging  vice,"  and  making  the  way  of  transgressors 
^asy.  I  make  no  apology  for  any  special  form  of  sexual 
union,  temporary  or  otherwise.  We  must  accept  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment. Many  men  and  women  are  more  amative  than 
conjugal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  submit  to  mono 
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gamic  rules  laid  down  by  the  Church,  the  State,  or  social 
opinion.  I  believe  in  individual  responsibility  in  regard 
to  all  children.  Whether  the  parents  are  married  l^ally 
or  not  does  not  concern  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  off- 
spring. It  is  enough  that  they  have  procreated.  The 
parents  of  natural  children  ought  to  ac)cnowledge  sOch 
children,  and  society  should  respect  the  admission  of 
parentage.  Despite  the  malevolent  satisfaction  which 
the  pharisaic  find  in  damning  those  who  ^4apse  from 
virtue",  there  are  assuredly  many  of  us  who  would 
admire  the  boldness  of  the  couple  who  stood  forth  and 
said :  "  We  have  been  light  in  our  behavior ;  but  we 
are  not  going  to  shirk  the  consequences  of  our  action, 
and  neglect  our  child's  future  welfare."  Would  not  all 
decent,  moral  people  respect  such  courage?  Has  not 
such  an  example  been  set  by  more  than  one  of  the 
members  of  our  oldest  families  ?  If  you  think  that  it  is 
better  morality  to  punish  and  starve  the  woman  and 
brand  the  child,  I  ask  you :  **  What  is  the  result  of  your 
attitude  ?  "  You  inflict  bitter  suffering  upon  the  weak^ 
you  foster  deception,  and  impose  sore  temptation  to 
murder.  Let  some  of  the  blood  of  these  luckless  babes 
je  upon  your  heads. 

In  most  cases  the  parents  ought  to  undertake  joint 
control  of  the  child.  There  may  be  instances  in  which 
it  is  more  expedient  for  one  of  them  to  bring  up  the 
child,  and  sometimes  this  duty  might  fall  upon  the 
father.  It  may  be  extremely  inconvenient  for  a  yoimg 
barrister  or  a  bank  clerk  to  undertake  the  upbringing ; 
but  it  may  be  still  more  troublesome  for  a  nursery 
governess  or  housemaid  to  do  so,  and  in  that  case  the 
responsibiUty  should  fall  upon  the  man.  If  he  shirks 
this  responsibility,  he  is  a  dastard.  Remember  that  the 
mother  has  endured  the  natural  penance  and  risked  her 
life.     Society  must  see  fair  play  in  this  matter. 

Until  we  cease  to  condone  one  sex  and  harass  the 
other,  the  set  of  harpies  who  prey  upon  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children  will  continue  to  ply  their  vile 
business.  With  only  ordinary  caution,  these  child- 
murders  can  be  safely  committed.  The  French  system 
of  adoption  by  the  State  lessens  the  number  of  infanti- , 
cides ;  but  though  this  plan  has  many  advantages,  I  am 
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opposed  to  this  shifting  of  the  burden  of  the  care  and 
education  of  children  upon  the  community  at  large. 
The  communal  nursery  in  a  free  love  society  is  on 
another  basis,  because  under  free  love  there  is  no 
bastardy.  I  am  the  proper  owner  and  guardian  of  the 
child  of  my  body,  whether  that  child  has  been  begotten 
in  or  out  of  wedlock.  I  and  a  woman  have  physically 
reciprocated  each  others'  affection,  or  gratified  our 
transient  passions,  and  the  outcome  of  our  action  is  the 
birth  of  a  child,  for  whose  prosperity  we  are  morally 
accountable.  We  have  no  right  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  that  birth.  If  our  neighbours  ostracise  and 
persecute  us,  and  the  child  bom  to  us,  we  must  teach 
them  by  our  example  of  honorable  citizenship  to  respect 
us.  Society  has  had  to  learn  other  lessons  of  tolerance 
and  justice,  and  it  will  be  forced  to  learn  this  one. 
People  will  recognise  in  time  that  the  outlawry  of 
children  through  bastardy  acts  is  an  abomination. 
They  will  apprehend  that  sexual  irregularities  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  a  spirit  of  leniency;  that  heaping 
opprobrium  on  women  and  hunting  them  to  desperation 
is  the  best  method  of  recruiting  the  army  of  harlots,  the 
cause  of  wholesale  infanticide,  the  abetting  of  abortion, 
and  a  source  of  deceit,  treachery,  and  base  cimning. 

E.   S.   Galbraith. 
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(Concluded.) 


On    this  head  it  may  suffice    to  note   the   following- 
points. 

I.  As  regards  the  location*  of  the  faculty  of  language, 
or  the  seat  of  aphasia,  in  "  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  where  it  abuts  on  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius" — a  locality  usually  spoken  of  as 
"  Broca's  convolution,"  because  he  so  identified  it  in  1861 
— it  is  the  historic  fact  that  Gall  located  there  the  faculty 
of  articulate  language  and  the  seat  of  aphasia  more  than 
sixty  years  before,  proceeding  anatomically  firom  the 
clue  of  one  of  his  earliest  physiognomical  observations, 
and  verifying  his  phrenology  by  pathological  cases. 
See  plate  iv  in  his  Atlas,  reproduced  by  Mr.  Williams, 
p.  198 ;  and  his  narrative  of  cases,  FoncHons  du  Cerveau^ 
V,  25.  It  will  be  seen,  on  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Williams's 
chapter  on  Aphasia,  that  the  Edinburgh  medical  phreno- 
logists of  the  first  half  of  the  century  made  very  care- 
ful researches  on  the  subject  of  that  disease,  repeatedly 
noting  its  connection  with  the  left  hemisphere.  Finally, 
it  is  admitted  in  Bateman's  treatise  on  Aphasia  (p.  18), 
and  in  Dr.  Lander's  **  Text- Book  of  Human  Physio- 
logy "  (English  translation  by  Dr.  Stirling  from  seventh 
German  edition,  1891,  p.  870),  that  the  current  localisa- 
tion of  the  centre  for  speech  dates  back  to  Biliaud,  in 
1825.  Now  Biliaud  was,  as  Mr.  WiUiams  points  out, 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of 
Paris,  and  had  simply  verified  and  extended  Gall's 
observations.  Indeed,  even  the  hostile  article  on 
Phrenology  in  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclopidique  des  Sciences 
MidicaUs^  admits  that  "  perhaps,  but  for  Gall,  we  should 
not  have  discovered  aphasia,  the  keystone  of  all  the 
modern  physiology  of  the  cerebral  surface." 

The  agreement  as  to  the  seat  of  aphasia  is  to  be 
attributed  to   a    consensus  of   pathological  evidence. 

^  Ferrier,  as  cited,  p.  444. 
*T.  xxiv.,  p.  440. 
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There  is  no  such  consensus  in  support  of  Dr.  Ferrier's 
inferences  from  his  electrisation  of  the  brains  of 
monkeys ;  but  these  may  be  admitted  to  be  much  less 
dubious  than  the  results  of  brain-mutilation.  And  as 
regards  them  Mr.  Williams  has  shown  that 

2.  Whereas  Brown  S6quard  was  able  to  discredit 
Ferrier's  propositions  as  to  there  being  certain  **  motor 
centres  "  in  the  brain,  by  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the 
motions  may  go  on  when  those  centres  are  destroyed, 
Dr.  Ferrier's  case  is  really  rectified  by  the  observation 
of  Gall  that  certain  mental  tendencies  have  a  correlative 
muscular  expression.  Thus  Gall  pointed  out  that 
high  self-esteem  has  frequently  been  indicated  by  artists 
and  actors  in  a  certain  outward  flexion  of  the  thigh ; 
and  exactly  such  a  motion  is  described  by  Dr.  Ferrier 
as  resulting  in  a  monkey  from  the  stimulation  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  Gall  located  self-esteem. 
See  the  figures,  diagrams,  and  extracts  given  by  Mr. 
Williams,  pp.  178-182. 

3.  The  part  of  the  dog's  brain  which  Dr.  Ferrier 
decides  to  be  the  centre  of  "  lateral  or  wagging  motion 
of  the  tail "  corresponds  with  the  phrenological  centres 
of  hope  and  love  of  approbation,    /i.,  pp.  183,  184. 

4.  Oddly  enough,  Gall  had  given,  as  illustrating  the 
natural  mmique  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  figures 
with  the  arms  extended  in  certain  attitudes.  Dr. 
Ferrier  assigns  "  the  centre  for  the  extension  forwards 
of  the  arm  and  hand ''  to  those  parts  of  the  monkey's 
brain  which  correspond  with  the  phrenological  localisa- 
tion of  the  two  tendencies  named. 

5.  There  is  the  same  singular  correspondence  between 
Gall's  mimtque  for  acquisitiveness  and  the  monkey's 
motions  of  arm  and  hand  which  Dr.  Ferrier  connects 
with  the  part  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  the  phreno- 
logical organ  of  acquisitiveness. 

6.  Again,  Ferrier's  localisation  of  the  monkey-centres 
for  "  opening  of  the  mouth,  with  protrusion  and  re- 
traction of  the  tongue,"  corresponds  with  the  localisa- 
tion of  "gustativeness"  in  the  human  brain  agreed  on  by 
phrenologists  after  Gall. 

7.  Yet,  again,  the  part  of  the  monkey-brain  the 
stimulation  of  which  Dr.  Ferrier  found  to  cause  wide 
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opening  of  the  eyes  and  dilation  of  the  pupils,  corre- 
sponds to  the  phrenological  localisation  of  "  wonder  "  ; 
while  the  phenomenon  of  a  sidelong  motion  and  half- 
closing  of  the  eyes,  resulting  from  his  stimulation  of 
yet  another  region  of  the  monkey's  brain,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  physical  manifestations  specified  by 
the  phrenologists  for  secretiveness  and  cautiousness, 
which  they  placed  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
human  brain. 

These  data  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may  summarise  them  by  saying : — First,  that  we  have 
seen  the  modem  vivisectors  of  the  brain,  who  pass  for 
genuinely  scientific  inquirers,  present  a  medley  of  con- 
tradiction where  the  phrenologists  reached  consistency ; 
Second,  that  the  soimder  method  of  patholc^cal  com- 
parison yields  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  one  of  the 
very  first  phrenological  localisations ;  Third,  that  the 
lack  of  further  corroborations  from  pathology  may  justly 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  very  few  mental  defects  can 
be  diagnosed  so  exactly  as  aphasia ;  Fourth,  that  Gall's 
observations  on  the  normal  correlation  of  certain  bodily 
movements  with  certain  activities  of  mind,  supply  a 
most  important  aid  to  and  correction  of  Dr.  Ferrier's 
inferences  from  his  experiments  by  electrisation. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  constructive 
comparison  of  the  brains  of  animals  with  that  of  man, 
carefully  and  energetically  carried  out  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  places  their  system  at  once  in  vital  relation 
to  the  general  conception  of  evolution,  now  accepted  as 
covering  the  whole  field  of  organic  life ;  and  that  its 
cultivation  offers  a  means  of  physiologically  elucidating 
many  problems  of  mental  evolution  which  thus  far  have 
been  treated  only  by  way  of  psychological  speculation. 
In  point  of  fact,  had  the  system  been  continuously 
developed  instead  of  being  gradually  boycotted,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  yield  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  at 
the  start  a  kind  of  support  which  was  only  partially 
forthcoming  after  the  doctrine  had  suffered  for  lack  of 
it.  Phrenology,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  gave  a 
footing  for  Darwinism  before  Darwin. 
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VIII. 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  problem  which  pressed  upon 
us  at  the  outset,  namely,  Why  has  Phrenology — 
which  in  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  century  had 
the  adhesion  of  many  medical  men  and  physiologists, 
who  carried  on  and  pubhshed  investigations  as  is  done 
m  the  recognised  branches  of  science — so  completely 
lost  its  status  ?  Why  has  it  for  a  generation  back  been 
in  the  hands  largely  of  platform  entertainers  and 
itinerant  quacks,  even  the  most  trustworthy  and  re- 
spected phrenologists  (and  there  are  still  some)  being 
unable  to  secure  for  it  any  general  credit  among 
scientific  and  educated  people  ?  The  ordinary  answer 
is,  of  course,  that  the  system  has  been  refuted  and 
overthrown ;  but  on  the  one  hand  this  as  we  have  seen 
is  certainly  not  true ;  and  on  the  other  hand  even  a  real 
refutation  does  not  necessarily  serve  to  discredit  a  set  of 
scientific  or  other  doctrines.  As  to  the  alleged  refuta- 
tions, we  have  seen  wh^t  some  of  them  are  worth. 
They  are  not  only  inconclusive:  they  destroy  them- 
selves. And  if  any  vigilant  reader  cares  to  go  back  to 
some  of  the  earlier  attacks  which  passed  for  refutations, 
he  will  find  them  still  more  worthless  as  processes  of 
reasoning  and  evidence.  Some  of  the  early  criticisms  of 
Spurzheim  in  the  reviews  are  models  of  bad  faith,  bad 
feeling,  and  bad  reasoning.  The  ''Evidences  against 
the  System  of  Phrenology  "  put  forth  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Stone  in  1828,  of  which  Mr.  Williams  supplies  a 
murderous  criticism,  is  said  to  have  convinced  many  of 
the  absiurdity  of  phrenology  ;  and  a  second  pamphlet  of 
his  has  been  praised  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  as  contain- 
ing *<  a  most  laborious  and  conscientious  series  of 
observations".  But  any  person  capable  of  following  an 
argument  and  checking  a  calculation  can  see  that,  as 
Mr.  Williams  shows.  Stone  was  an  egregious  blunderer, 
whose  notions  of  measurement  of  solids  were  almost 
mconceivably  absurd,  and  whose  own  afiirmative 
positions  are  now  discredited  beyond  all  need  of 
discussion.  His  capacity  as  an  investigator  may  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  adding  up  the  proportions 
assigned  by  him  to  three  organs  (assumed  by  him  to  go 
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all  through  the  skull)  in  the  head  of  Hare,  the  total  is 
found  to  exceed  the  size  of  the  whole  head.*  This  was 
the  sort  of  reasoning  that  served  to  "  put  down  phreno- 
logy "  for  the  religious  orthodox  about  1830.  Clearly  it 
was  not  a  process  of  rational  persuasion  of  reasoning 
men. 

What,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  the  retrogression 
of  the  doctrine  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
process  was  practically  an  economic  one.  That  is  to  say, 
phrenology  was  gradually  cold-shouldered  by  the  scien- 
tific classes,  especially  the  medical,  when  it  was  found 
that  in  itself  it  did  not  **pay  ",  and  that  to  profess  it  was 
to  be  clerically  ostracised.  Let  us  consider  in  a  practical 
and  commercial  way  the  financial  side  of  the  question. 
Obviously  phrenology  could  only  be  made  to  yield  an 
income  by  those  who  charged  fees  for  **  reading  heads  ", 
or  published  books  or  delivered  lectures  expounding 
the  science.  To  medical  men  in  general,  then,  whether 
or  not  it  afforded  light  to  their  path,  phrenology  offered 
no  means  of  gain.  On  the  contrary,  to  profess  a  belief 
in  it  was  to  incur  the  boycott  of  the  orthodox,  who  for 
the  most  part  could  see  that  the  doctrine  was  logically 
subversive  of  evangelical  Christianity.  As  one  excel- 
lent Scotch  phrenologist  used  to  put  the  problem  raised 
by  a  congenitally  bad  brain :  **  I  don't  see  how  a  good 
God  could  tolerate  such  a  character  in  heaven,  or  send 
such  a  brain  to  hell."  God  having  made  the  brain,  it 
would  be  manifest  wickedness  to  punish  the  man  for 
doing  as  he  needs  must.  Now,  so  long  as  the  majority 
are  Christian,  and  so  long  as  Christians  tend  to  support 
their  creed  by  boycotting  unbelievers,  it  must  be  pecu- 
niarily disadvantageous  to  professional  men,  as  to 
tradesmen,  to  avow  anti-pietistic  opinions ;  and  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  medical  etiquette  forbids  the  taking  of 
fees  for  reading  heads,  while  lecturing  is  no  trustworthy 
source  of  income,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
medical  men  and  their  official  teachers  should  turn  their 
backs  on  phrenology  all  round.  Taking  things  in  the 
mass,  nothing  can  countervail  the  obvious  pressure  of 

^  See  Williams,  p.  405.  Stone  gave  the  ratios  of  the  organs  to 
the  whole  heed  as  i  to  2-319,  i  to  2555  and  i  to  3.  These  add  up 
to  I  155. 
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self-interest  on  a  whole  class  or  profession.  I  am  not 
at  all  imputing  any  special  mercenariness  to  the  medical 
body.  From  my  own  experience  I  believe  it  to  include 
a  larger  proportion  of  good  heads  and  good  hearts  than 
any  of  the  other  learned  professions  :  it  includes  some  of 
the  best,  wisest,  and  most  disinterested  men  I  know. 
But  the  profession  as  a  whole  must  adapt  itself  to  its 
economic  conditions,  and  these  thus  far  clearly  pre- 
clude the  profession  of  "sceptical*'  and  "materialistic'* 
opinions.  That  phrenology  at  the  start  obtained  the  hear- 
ing and  success  it  did  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  exponents,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were  pronounced 
religionists.*  That  is  to  say,  they  were  Theists  who 
constantly  implied  or  professed  their  belief  in  a  Godi 
saying  nothing  of  their  heterodoxy  on  such  issues  as 
eternal  punishment,  miracles,  and  blood  redemption. 
The  literary  vogue  of  Carlyle  has  since  shown  how 
successfully  a  pietist  public  can  be  conciliated  from  such 
a  standpoint.  Thus  Spurzheim  and  Combe  had  a  wide 
and  largely  tolerant  hearing.  But  the  logical  bearing 
of  phrenology  as  against  evangelicalism  was  far  too 
obvious  (as  compared,  say,  with  the  vague  and  varying 
declamation  of  Carlyle)  to  pass  unchallenged ;  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  everywhere  declared  against  it 
in  its  developed  form,  as  they  had  at  the  outset  declared 
against  it  when  put  forward  by  Gall,  whom  they  drove 
from  Vienna  by  their  customary  methods  of  persecution. 
In  Edinburgh,  which  was  for  a  good  many  years  the 
head  centre  of  the  propaganda  in  these  islands,  the  in- 
fluences soon  made  themselves  strongly  felt.  When,  in 
1848,  Mr.  Williams  accepted  the  headmastership  of  the 
Secular  School  founded  by  George  Combe  in  Edinburgh, 
Combe  wrote  him  as  follows : — 

'*In  this  city  evangelical  religion  is  strong,  active  and 
penetrating,  and  it  uses  all  means  to  command  every  class  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  will  oppose  our  school,  and  viHfy  it  and 
ourselves  by  every  possible  endeavor.     Now  it  is  so  powerful 

^  They  seem  even  to  have  had  the  support  of  one  or  two  clerg3anen 
at  the  outset. 

*  Even  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  exhibits  distinct  survivals  of  this 
early  Theism  (pp.  294,  306) ;  but  he  avows  (p.  293)  his  expectation 
that  "  even  now,  when  I  state  the  case  ....  without  any 
pandering  to  established  prejudice  and  superstition,  I  shall  probably 
raise  the  booby  shriek  of  'Materialism'." 
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that  scarcely  any  person  of  the  middle  and  none  of  the  npper 
ranks  here  will  lend  his  name  or  countenance  to  our  school, 
through  sheer  fear  of  the  theological  outcry,  although  many 
wish  us  well.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  for  instance,  is  entii'elv 
with  us  in  point  of  principle  and  detail,  yet,  in  a  note  which 
he  wrote  to  me  yesterday,  he  sa3rs  that  we  shall  fail,  and  he 
will  not  countenance  us.  This  *fear  of  folk'  operates  irre- 
sistibly in  the  class  of  persons  from  whom  you  desire  to  draw 
the  pupils,  viz.,  clerks  and  superior  mechanics.  They  tremble 
before  their  evangelical  masters  and  clergymen.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  problem  whether  we  shall  obtain  pupils  at  all." 

This  is  a  sociological  document  of  lasting  importance. 
Combe  as  a  writer  had  great  popularity  outside  of  and 
even  in  Edinburgh;  he  and  his  brother  Andrew  had 
thousands  of  readers  for  their  books :  both  were 
admittedly  men  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent 
character ;  and  both  were  theists,  as  was  Chambers. 
But  the  state  of  things  which  made  Chambers,  a 
prosperous  publisher,  fear  throughout  his  whole  life  to 
avow  his  authorship  of  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  was 
sufficient  to  baffle  the  Combes,  and  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  terrorise  the  medical  men  and  the  pro- 
fessors. The  old  intellectual  primacy  of  Edinburgh, 
besides,  had  now  passed  away  :  and  the  commercialism 
bred  by  the  industrial  conditions  in  England  became  the 
dominant  influence — unless  we  are  to  give  that  title  to 
the  pietism,  which  naturally  had  and  has  the  zealous 
service  of  the  large  class  who  derive  their  livelihood 
from  its  propagation.  The  majority  of  the  medical  men 
probably  had  much  less  belief  in  hell  and  heaven  and 
immortality  than  in  phrenology;  but  they  of  course 
would  still  less  quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter;  and  the  reigning 
religion  held  its  way  and  its  status  despite  the  insanity 
of  its  dogmas,  while  phrenology  was  nominally  put  aside 
as  refuted  when  there  had  been  neither  refutation  by 
its  critics  nor  investigation  by  the  specialists  who  echoed 
them.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  talk  against  phrenology  has  been  an 
ignorant  repetition  of  untruths,  while  the  other  tenth — 
in  which  of  course  I  do  not  include  such  sound  criticism 
as  Professor  Bain's,  which  is  not  at  all  an  attack  on  the 
principle  of  phrenolgy — ^is  mostly  prejudiced  or  dis- 
ingenuous special  pleading.     So  many  men  are  content 
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to  catch  up  any  prevailing  dogma  and  echo  it,  with 

embellishments,  by  way  of  appealing  to  the  average 

intelligence.    Those  who  wish  to  see  further  how  far  a 

professed  man  of  science  so  inspired  can  deviate  from 

scientific  righteousness,  should  turn  to  the  concluding 

pages  of  Mr.  Williams'  sixth  chapter,  wherein  is  cited 

the  story  of  the  man  Gage,  who  in  1848  had  a  thick  iron 

bar  driven  through  his  skull,  and  siuvived  for  nearly 

thirteen   years,  with  impaired  faculties.     The   mental 

changes  were  so  marked,  according  to  the  testimony  of 

the  doctor  who  attended  the  case,  that  the  poor  man's 

friends  "  said  he  was  no  longer  Gage."    Formerly  a 

well-behaved  man  of  well-balanced  mind,  he  grew  fitful, 

impatient,  capricious,  vacillating,  and  incUned  to  gross 

profanity.     Yet  of  this  case  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  has 

written : 

"  This  patient  undoubtedly  lost  a  relatively  large  portion 
of  his  brain  substance.  At  one  fell  swoop  there  must  have 
been  a  considerable  destruction  of  phrenological  organs. 
Yd  he  suffered  from  no  deprivation  of  intelligence,  and  few  would 
dream  of  associating  the  drinking  habits  which  finally  beset 
him  with  his  accident  and  his  loss  of  brains,  or  otherwise 
maintain  that  he  was  less  rational  before  than  after  the 
accident.  Thus  the  misfortune^  of  existence  ....  positively 
contradict  the  Old  Phrenology."* 

Thus  can  a  doctrine  which  **  does  not  pay  "  be  argued 
down.  All  the  while,  the  alteration  in  Gage's  character 
was  exactly  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  phreno- 
logical view  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  destroyed,  the 
injury  having  been  mainly  to  one  side  of  the  brain, 
which  would  unbalance  the  whole,  and  specifically  to 
the  "  organ  "  of  veneration,  and  perhaps  that  of  **  firm- 
ness," And  not  only  does  Dr.  Wilson's  attack  on  the 
Old  Phrenology  thus  utterly  break  down;  but  his 
intended  vindication  of  the  New  becomes  a  fiasco,  for 
according  to  the  New  Phrenology  Gage  ought  to  have 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the  parts  destroyed  being  those 
in  which  the  vivisectors  place  the  motor  centres  for  such 
action!  It  must  be  hard  to  find,  among  the  worst 
nonsense  of  phrenological  amateurs,  any  process  of 
fallacy  and  confusion  to  compare  with  the  performance 
under  notice.     Yet  the  New  Phrenology,  so  called,  gets 

*  Article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  January,  1879,  p.  83. 
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on  well  enough,  with  all  its  chaos  of  contradictions. 
Strictly  speaking,  its  fundamental  assumptions  are  just 
as  anti-religious  as  those  of  the  Old  Phrenology ;  but 
as  its  processes  are  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
laboratories  and  the  hospitals,  and  as  its  theories  are 
put  forth  without  any  physiological  or  psychological 
development,  as  mere  propositions  in  physiology,  its 
professional  cultivators  suiFer  no  ostracism,  and  pass  for 
strictly  scientific  students. 

That  there  should  be  phrenological  quacks,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  part  of  the  fatality  of  the  case,  as  much 
as  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  medical  men.  As 
I  have  said,  the  one  way  in  which  phrenology  can  be 
made  to  pay  is  by  **  head-reading  ** ;  and  as  only  a  man 
of  good  judgment  and  observing  powers  can  rightly  read 
heads,  and  even  he  only  after  much  experience,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  there  should  be  ten  charlatans  in 
the  business  for  one  competent  man.^  Thus  what  ought 
to  be  a  most  serious  science  is  made  a  matter  of  flashy 
platform  entertainment,  in  combination  with  hypnotism 
and  sleight-of-hand;  and  some  even  of  the  qualified  men 
seem  to  have  to  resort  to  a  species  of  advertisment 
which  is  hard  to  associate  with  true  science.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  medical  quacks  are  re- 
stricted and  repressed  by  rigorous  laws ;  but  for  which 
there  would  certainly  be  thousands  more  of  them.  But 
the  only  check  to  quackery  and  incompetent  practice  in 
phrenology  is  the  difficulty  of  earning  fees  enough  and 
drawing  audiences  enough  to  make  an  income.  Mr. 
Fowler,  who  best  sustains  the  credit  of  phrenology 
among  the  practitioners  in  this  country,  has  instituted 
classes  and  examinations,  which  exact  adequate  ana- 
tomical and  other  knowledge ;  but  he  of  course  cannot 
put  down  the  unqualified  operators. 

As  regards  the  discredit  of  phrenology  in  France, 
where  it  was  once  so  ably  and  so  widely  promoted,  other 
explanations  have  been  suggested.     In  particular,  Mr. 

^  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  platform  phrenologist's  estimate  of 
the  brain  development  of  a  young  lady,  in  which  no  fewer  than 
seven  faculties  were  marked  as  existing  in  the  very  highest  degree, 
while  as  many  others  were  put  only  a  little  lower  in  size.  This 
is  of  course  mere  frantic  nonsense  on  the  face  of  it.  No  known 
intelligence  ever  presented  such  an  enormous  range  of  capacity. 
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Williams  recalls  the  fects  as  to  the  violent  opposition 
offered  to  Gall  by  Napoleon,  a  man  utterly  unqualified 
to  handle  a  delicate  scientific  question,  as  was  sufiiciently 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  Cuvier  and  others  of 
the  leading  French  savans  welcomed  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  as  a  teacher  in  chemistry,  and  Gall  as  a  teacher 
in  anatomy,  he  furiously  scolded  them  '*for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  taught  chemistry  by  an  Englishman 
and  anatomy  by  a  German."'  The  Emperor's  criticisms 
were  in  keeping  with  that  standpoint,  one  of  his  devices 
being  to  assert  that  Gall  had  specified  a  '*bump  of 
drunkenness  ".  Gall  has  told  how  the  furious  hostility 
of  Napoleon  affected  the  French  journals  of  the  time : 
"Suddenly  my  discoveries  became  rubbish,  charlatanry, 
absurdities ;  the  journals  obeyed,  and  became  the  slavish 
instruments  for  heaping  ridicule  on  the  so-called  bumps." 
Such  ridicule  would  doubtless  subsist,  and  would  count 
for  a  good  deal ;  but  in  France,  as  in  Britain,  the  main 
cause  of  the  decline  of  phrenology  was  clearly  the 
religio-economic  pressure.  As  late  as  1835,  Vimont,  who 
had  set  out  to  refute  Gall  and  ended  by  admitting  the 
soundness  of  his  system,  published  his  TraiU  de  PhrSno- 
logie  humaine  et  comparSef  with  its  great  illustrative  atlas ; 
and  in  1836  Broussais,  another  converted  opponent, 
published  his  Caurs  de  Phrtnologie.  Vimont  was  a  patient 
and  powerful  student  who  not  only  made  a  valuable 
research,  but  acutely  criticised  the  psychology  and 
nomenclature  of  Spurzheim  ;  and  Broussais  was  one  of 
the  highest  medical  authorities  of  his  day  in  France. 
But  there  too  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
orthodox  reaction  should  triumph.  When  the  free- 
^^^^^ng  generation  which  arose  with  and  followed  on 
the  Revolution  had  died  out,  there  was  the  same  com- 
plete return  to  ofiicial  orthodoxy  in  France  as  had 
occurred  in  England,  the  influence  of  the  Chateau- 
briands,  the  Guizots,  the  de  Tocquevilles,  all  combining 
to  rehabilitate  religion.  Once  more  the  professors  dared 
not  resist  the  Church ;'  and  the  fact  that  there  was  **no 

'  "Vindication,"  p.  323.  Gall  and  Mr.  Williams,  between  them, 
have  sufficiently  repaid  the  Emperor's  criticisms. 

'See  the  Examen  Critique  des  Doctrines  Chritiennes  of  Patrice 
Larroque  (2*  edit.,  i860,  i,  21,  note)  for  a  testimony  as  to  the  amount 
of  orthodox  terrorism  in  the  French  universities  about  1838.    And 
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money"  in  phrenology  suflSced  to  put  it  out  of  the  field 
of  medical  study.  It  is  only  because  the  methods  of 
vivisection  and  of  inference  from  pathology  come  within 
the  ordinary  scope  of  the  endowed  chairs  of  laboratory 
and  hospital  practice  that  investigation  proceeds  in  these 
directions.  Nor,  unless  phrenology  too  can  be  endowed, 
is  it  likely  soon  to  be  revived  in  the  professional  world  ; 
while  vaccination,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably  sub- 
sist for  generations  in  the  face  of  the  most  damaging 
exposures,  because  it  is  an  easy  source  of  revenue. 

IX. 

Is  the  case,  then,  for  the  present  hopeless?  Is 
phrenology  doomed  to  be  left  in  its  present  imperfect 
and  undeveloped  state,  with  its  doctrines  currently  falsi- 
fied and  its  just  credit  currently  denied  with  contumely, 
until  the  spirit  of  religious  malice  dies  away  with  the 
spirit  of  religion  itself?  I  do  not  think  the  progress 
need  be  quite  so  slow.  Between  the  triumph  of 
rationalism  and  the  state  of  complete  terrorism  there 
are  many  degrees ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
phrenology  should  not  regain  its  footing  gradually,  just 
as  Freethought  has  done  after  the  reaction  of  1790- 
1840.  A  certain  number  of  professional  and  literary 
and  scientific  men  have  defied  the  reUgious  boycott, 
and  the  same  thing  may  happen  with  phrenology.  It 
only  needs  that  those  who  recognise  its  fundamental 
truth  and  its  incalculable  importance  should  work  ener- 
getically at  its  development.  This  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary.  Already,  in  the  phrenological  school 
foimded  by  Mr.  Fowler,*  there  is  an  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  taking  up  critically  all  the 
materials  supplied  by  modem  research.  But  the  pro- 
cess must  go  further  than  it  has  been  carried  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  who,  while  personally  sustaining  the  credit  of 
the  line  of  phrenologists  for  excellence  and  amiability  of 
character,  carries  the  religiosity  of  his  predecessors  so 
much  further  than  they  did  as  to  teach  by  implication, 

it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fossati  (Manuel  dt  Phrenologie,  1845,  p.  53)  that 
Professor  Uccelli,  of  Florence,  had  been  subjected  to  persecution 
for  citing  Gall  on  cerebral  anatomy. 

^  Founder  and  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 
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again  and  again,  that  it  is  partly  lack  of  conscientious- 
ness that  makes  men  sceptical  in  religion.^  His  book, 
besides,  thmsts  an  old-world  Theism  on  the  reader  at 
the  outset,  carrying  the  old  conception  of  teleology  to 
the  length  of  praising  ''the  matchless  skill  of  the  Divine 
Architect*'  in  protecting  the  brain  by  placing  it  topmost 
in  man,  and  in  **the  skull  so  elegantly  and  wonder- 
folly  shaped,  and  so  judiciously  divided  into  its  various 
frontal,  lateral  and  occipital  portions."  All  this,  which 
apparently  derives  from  the  theological  dialect  and  pro- 
clivities of  the  United  States,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
phrenology,  nothing  to  do  with  science,  and  is  much 
more  likely  to  repel  scientific  students  than  to  conciliate 
pietists,  whose  conception  of  human  destiny  is  so  alien 
to  the  bearings  of  sane  anthropology.  Another  criticism 
which  cannot  be  forgone  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Fowler's 
work  is  that,  while  no  one  who  knows  him  has  the  least 
doubt  of  his  perfect  good  faith  and  his  phrenological 
judgment,  he  continues,  like  Fossati  and  others  of  the 
popularisers  of  phrenology,  to  oflFer  as  illustrations  por- 
traits in  some  of  which  the  development  of  the  faculty 
alleged  to  be  possessed  cannot  possibly  be  seen.'  This 
often  occurs  in  the  portraits  which  are  accompanied  by 
character-sketches  in  the  Phrenological  Journal;  and  while 
it  would  be  hard  to  condemn  this  moderate  amount  of 
commercial  adaptation  in  a  periodical  whose  very  exist- 
ence is  a  proof  of  devotion  to  an  idea,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  may  make  an  unfortunate  impression  on 
educated  and  scientific  people.  What  would  be  far 
better  worth  doing  would  be  a  systematic  return  to  the 
plan  practised  by  some  of  the  earlier  phrenologists,  of 
taking  casts  at  different  periods  of  heads  of  persons  at 
all  noted  for  any  special  faculty,  so  as  to  trace  as  far  as 
possible  the  development  of  the  parts.' 

I  "Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated  and  Applied"  (1892),  pp.  100, 
112,  113.  Yet  Mr.  Fowler's  own  experience  shows  him  that  men 
may  be  highly  religious  while  possessing  very  little  conscientious- 
nessiTpp.  iio-iii),  and  he  is  personally  nothing  of  a  fanatic. 

'Thus  he  gives  front  face  portraits  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  to  illustrate  "  philoprogenitiveness ", 
which  is  located  in  the  hack  of  the  head,  that  part  being  farther 
covered  in  this  case  by  a  veil. 

'See  the  successive  casts  of  the  head  of  George  Bidder,  the 
"calculating  boy,"  in  De  Ville's  "Manual  of  Phrenology,"  1835. 
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Those  of  us  who  feel  that  phrenology  is  open  to  end- 
less development  naturally  want  to  see  it  put  on  a  more 
magistral  footing ;  at  least,  most  of  us  must  needs  have 
such  a  desire.  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams,  it  is  true,  has  a 
forcible  passage  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  exclusion 
of  phrenology  from  the  medical  schools : — 

"  I  have  already  referred  to  the  simplicity  of  phrenolo^ 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  taught  to  young  clm- 
dren.  So  far  this  has  not  been  spoiled  by  pedantry.  It  has 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  our  ancient  universities,  and  let  us 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  until  they  have  sufifered  an  effectual 
purgation.  They  might  have  taken  it  under  their  patronage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  it  might  nave  thns 
become  one  of  the  vehicles  of  scholastic  erudition,  and  thereby 
accursed  for  ever ;  but  *  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity* — ^the 
priestly  persecution  that  Gall  encountered  at  the  outset  of 
nis  career  has  saved  it  from  the  greatest  peril  that  could  have 
befallen  cm  infant  science  of  such  paramount  value  to  all. 

"  True,  it  has  fallen  into  bad  hands,  has  been  taken  up  by 
peripatetic  character-vendors,  by  head-manipulators  on  the 
sands,  by  phreno-mesmerists  and  fortune-tellers;  but  mis- 
chievous as  these  have  been,  the  damage  they  have  done  is 
far  more  easily  curable  than  would  have  been  the  foul  infec- 
tions of  pedantry.  At  one  time,  when  much  younger,  when  I 
had  only  sat  in  nront  of  the  footlights,  I  deplored  the  exclusion 
of  phrenology  from  our  universities  and  the  absence  of  any 
endowment  of  a  professional  chair  thereon ;  but  subsequent 
experience  behind  the  scenes  has  convinced  me  that  this  was 
a  great  blessing " 

[Here  follows  an  extract  from  Nature^  exhibiting  one 
of  the  phases  of  current  psychological  pedantry,  which  is 
certainly  grotesque  enough  to  justify  Mr.  Williams's 
indignant  contempt.] 

"  Phrenology  will  be  the  science  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
this  is  achieved  the  efforts  of  pedsmtic  impostors  ivill  fail. 
....  After  this  it  may  and  will  take  its  place  in  any  or  all 
of  our  universities,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  without  dsmger 

to  itself  and  with  much  profit  to  all In  order  that  its 

future  progress  may  be  wholesome  and  fruitful,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  may  continue  for  some  time  longer  in  a  state  of 
invigorating  adversity,  sheltered,  sustained  and  advocated  by 
the  radical  democracy  of  the  intellectual  world,  by  those  who  • 
think  for  themselves  and  dare  to  carry  out  their  convictions. 
....  These  are  distributed  through  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  (if  my  experience  is  udrly  representative)  most 
largely  among  the  more  intelligent  of  our  skilled  artisans. 
These  will  carry  out  the  moral  and  intellectual  discipline 
which  I  have  sketched  in  outline  in  this  smd  the  precedhig 
chapter,  and  will  show  its  fruits  by  the  advancement  of  their 
children ;  and  then,  when  this  basis  is  obtained,  phrenology 
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may  be  conventionally  accepted  and  promoted  by  the  '  high* 
«8t  aathorities '  without  becoming  enfeebled  or  corrupted.'^ 

But  this  characteristic  utterance  seems  to  me  at  once 
too  pessimistic  and  too  optimistic.  On  the  one  hand, 
pedantry  is  not  inseparable  from  academic  life :  there 
are  haters  of  pedantry  even  in  the  schools,  who  can 
develop  a  science  unpedantically  and  expound  it 
lucidly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr. 
Williams  counts  too  confidently  on  the  potentialities  of 
the  artisan  class.  I  am  glad  to  endorse  what  he  says 
as  to  the  amount  of  disinterested  intelligence  in  that 
class:  a  phenomenon  which  again  I  would  explain  in 
terms  of  economic  forces,  the  artisan  class  being  freer 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  conformity  and  social 
strategy  than  the  others.'  It  has  done  incalculable 
service  to  Freethought  in  other  directions.  But  the 
artisan  class  in  these  days  is  feeling  the  growing 
pressure  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  even  with 
shorter  hours  it  seems  to  be  less  leisured,  the  shorter 
day  being  more  exhausting,  and  the  evening  recreations 
more  numerous.  So,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Williams 
that  "the  highest  and  incomparably  the  most  important 
practical  usefulness  of  phrenology  is  its  application  to 
the  business  of  self-culture  as  the  necessary  means  of 
elevating  the  whole  human  race,"  I  look  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  that  very  truth  to  the  labors  of  new 
specialists,  were  it  only' by  way  of  dispossessing  the 
incompetent  specialists  or  quacks.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  cherish  the  hope,  and  another  to  say  how  it 
is  to  be  realised ;  and  I  cannot  here  do  more  than  point 
to  the  general  considerations  which  suggest  progress  in 
the  cultivation  of  truth  all  round  despite  the  obvious 
contrary  forces.  If  Mr.  Williams's  book  can  be  written 
and  the  present  notice  of  it  published,  other  books  and 
better  articles  may  follow. 

X. 

Most  is  to  be  looked  for,  perhaps,  from  the  very 
interest  of  the  subject.    Once  we  realise,  as  all  schools 

-  Work  cited,  pp.  306-309. 

*  See  "  Charles  Bradlaugh,"  ii.  144. 
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of  investigators  now  recognise,  that  mental  and  physical 
functions  derive  from  the  processes  of  specific  parts  of 
the  brain,  there  is  no  limit  either  to  the  psychological 
or  the  practical  interest  of  the  study.  The  best  excuse 
for  the  claim  of  Combe  that  phrenology  is  itself  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  lies  in  the  profound  modification 
that  its  doctrine  effects  in  that  philosophy.  From  this 
standpoint  as  from  that  of  evolution,  every  ethical  and 
philosophical  process  has  to  be  worked  out  afresh.  And 
when  it  is  seen  that,  after  all  the  parrot-cry  of  ignorant 
professional  men  against  the  "Old  Phrenology",  it  is 
really  well  founded  and  consistent  with  itself  save  as 
regards  faults  of  terminology  and  consequent  ambiguities 
of  location,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  student  should 
continue  to  neglect  such  a  source  of  light  and 
suggestion. 

Even  on  points  at  which  the  current  nomenclature 
seems  wrong  or  disputable,  the  nature  of  the  dispute  is 
such  as  to  point  to  a  probability  of  fresh  truth  beyond. 
For  instance,  there  has  always  been  much  doubt  on  the 
subject  of  the  localisation  of  "concentrativeness,"  a 
name  substituted  by  Combe  and  the  Edinburgh  school 
for  Spurzheim's  term  "  inhabitiveness  *' :  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  on  this  head  the  decisions  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
though  he  has  made  independent  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, are  still  in  part  erroneous.  Long  ago  it  was  pointed 
out  that  persons  who  had  no  power  of  concentration  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  were  found  to  have  this  part 
of  the  brain  largely  developed,  while  others  known  to- 
have  great  powers  of  concentration  were  found  to  have 
it  small.'  What  seemed  to  be  really  true  was  that  large 
development  of  this  part  went  with  the  peculiarity  of 
strong  attachment  to  places — ^what  Spurzheim  called 
**inhabitiveness."  Mr.  Fowler,  adhering  to  the  term 
"concentrativeness,"  divides  the  part  of  the  skull 
formerly  so  labelled  into  two  portions,  of  which  he 
makes  "inhabitiveness "  the  lower,  and  decides  that 
where  "concentrativeness"  is  large  there  will  be  a 
tendency  not  only  to  stick  to  one  subject  of  thought, 

^••Manual  of  Phrenology."  published  by  J.  De  Ville,  London, 
1835.  P-  48. 
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but  to  be  prolix  and  tedious  in  discussing  it ;  while  a 
man  in  whom  the  development  is  small  will  be  discon- 
nected in  thought,  argument  and  expression.  **  Con- 
centration in  thought,  style  and  feeling,'*  he  writes, 
"  intensity  and  power  of  mind  ....  is  the  result,  noty 
as  is  generally  supposed,  of  large  concentrativeness,  but 
of  moderate  concentrativeness,  an  active  temperament, 
and  large  intellectual  faculties."  And  then  he  adds, 
without  offering  any  explanation,  ^^ Large  conuntrativeness 
Amplifies  the  mental  operation**^  There  is  obviously  some- 
thing wrong  here;  and  I  have  noticed  further  that  where- 
as Mr.  Fowler  in  his  smaller  current  pamphlet  substitutes 
the  name  "  continuity  "  for  "  concentrativeness  ",  he 
was  understood  some  years  ago  to  regard  these  as 
different  faculties  or  proclivities — a  solution  that  seemed 
by  far  the  best  of  all.  If  he  has  seen  reason  to  give  it 
up,  he  has  certainly  not  substituted  anything  more 
satisfactory;  for  his  printed  localisation  of  concen- 
trativeness comes  under  the  old  objection  of  denying  that 
capacity  to  some  brains  known  to  possess  it.  In  point  of 
fact,  experienced  phrenologists  have  been  known  to  give 
exactly  contrary  opinions,  in  given  cases,  on  this  point. 
Yet,  evidence  apart,  it  seems  quite  conceivable  that  the 
part  of  the  brain  in  question  should  be  analysable  into 
correlative  faculties  of  inhabitiveness,  continuity,  and 
concentrativeness,  the  tendency  to  continuity  or  same- 
ness of  mental  occupation  being  perhaps  dependent  on, 
or  a  phase  of,  the  physical  tendency  to  inhabitiveness, 
while  it  may  be  the  correlative-by-contrariety  of  con- 
centrativeness. That  is  to  say,  a  brain  capable  of  ready 
concentration  on  a  given  subject  may  be  by  that  very 
reason  little  given  to  continuous  brooding  on  one  subject. 
Howsoever  these  things  be,  it  will  be  felt,  I 
think,  by  every  open-minded  inquirer,  that  the  line  of 
psychological  speculation  opened  up  by  this  and  other 
difficulties  of  phrenology  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  The 
fact  that  careful  observers  have  found  craniological 
evidences  for  the  presence  of  an  apparently  quite 
"intellectual"  faculty  where  Spurzheim  in  the  first 
rush  of  his  theory  would  place  only  **  proclivities,"  is 

» ••  Phrenology  Proved,"  pp.  5^57-  . .   ^    .  J 
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itself  a  significant  circumstance.  And  the  thesis,  set 
forth  afresh  on  phrenological  grounds  by  Mr.  Mattieu 
Williams,  that  certain  specifically  intellectual  operations 
proceed  upon  a  common  cerebral  basis  with  certain 
specifically  physical  actions — «.^.,  the  connection  between 
self-esteem  and  the  mimique  of  self-esteem,  between 
acquisitiveness  and  the  act  of  grasping — seems  to  me  to 
coincide  in  its  direction,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  alike 
with  the  results  of  such  a  research  as  Darwin's  on  the 
expression  of  the  emotions  in  men  and  animals, 
and  with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Spencer  that,  "when 
regarded  under  its  fundamental  aspect,  the  highest 
human  reasoning  is  seen  to  be  one  with  all  the  lower 
forms  of  human  thought,  and  one  with  instinct  and  reficx 
action^  even  in  their  simplest  manifestations.*'  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Spencer  accompanies  this  really  scientific  deliver- 
ance with  the  less  scientific  expression  that  '*the  various 
divisions  which  we  ordinarily  make  among  our  mental 
operations,  and  which  psychologists"  [observe,  not 
merely  phrenologists]  "have  mostly  regarded  as  marking 
out  distinct  faculties,  have  merely  a  superficial  truth.*' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  another  passage,  herein- 
before quoted,  Mr.  Spencer  expressly  insists  that  there 
must  be  division  of  function  or  faculty  among  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  so  that  his  phrase  here,  "merely  a  super- 
ficial truth,"  does  not  rightly  express  his  doctrine.  What 
he  means  is  that  all  forms  of  thought  and  feeling  alike 
are  but  more  or  less  complex  developments  from  a  per- 
fectly crude  organic  basis  or  beginning.  The  facts  of 
the  development  from  such  a  basis,  and  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  function  in  the  parts  of  the  brain,  are  alike  true 
out  and  out ;  and  instead  of  "have  merely  a  superficial 
truth"  Mr.  Spencer  ought  to  have  said  "are  only  part 
of  the  whole  truth  *'.  The  whole  truth,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  only  to  be  reached  or  demonstrated  by  a  resort 
to,  not  one  or  other  of  the  well-tried  methods  of  reaching 
truth  as  to  cerebral  function,  but  all.  And  when  I 
read,  for  instance,  such  an  indication  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  among  professional  students  as  the 
recent  article  of  Dr.  Jules  Soury,  before  cited;  when  I 
see  how  woefully  far  removed  from  agreement  are  the 
very  latest  cultivators  of  the  so-called  scientific  methods 
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of  cerebral  investigationy  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  inquirers  so  situated  can  so  inconsiderately  persist 
in  disr^arding  a  line  of  research  which  admittedly  led 
their  predecessors  to  the  one  fact  on  which  they  are  yet 
agreed.  Later  investigators,  I  cannot  but  think,  will  be 
more  open-minded,  and  will  not  refuse,  on  grounds  of 
mere  hereditary  prejudice,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
key  which  first  opened  a  scientific  door  on  that  most 
&iscinating  of  mysteries — ^the  brain. 

John  M.  Robertson. 
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Everyone  will  admit  in  theory  that  judges  and  juries 
are  not  infallible,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
admit  it  in  practice ;  and  when  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
is  clearly  demonstrated,  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  some- 
thing curious  and  remarkable  and  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  events.  The  general  feeUng  as 
regards  verdicts  in  criminal  trials  is  that  we  have 
approached  almost  as  near  to  perfection  as  is  practic- 
able, and  that  if  a  mistake  should  occasionally  occur 
it  is  promptly  and  completely  rectified  by  our  existing 
appellate  tribunal — the  Home  Ofl&ce.  No  reform — ^no 
change — is  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons  needed.  In 
fact  almost  any  alteration,  it  is  thought,  would  be  for 
the  worse.  Is  this  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  or  are  we 
living  in  a  fools'  paradise  while  numbers  of  innocent 
persons  are  pining  in  our  convict  prisons  ? 

Everyone  will,  I  think,  admit  that  English  trials  have 
not  always  been  fair  and  impartial.  History  records  a 
number  of  judicial  murders  committed  in  State  Trials ; 
but  were  the  trials  of  persons  for  other  offences  then 
conducted  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  ?  I  doubt  it. 
Certainly  if  the  brief  reports  of  the  trials  of  the  past 
that  have  come  down  to  us  can  be  relied  on,  the  evi- 
dence in  many  once-celebrated  cases  seems  to  have  been 
grossly  insufl&cient.  This  remark  applies  to  three  well- 
known  murder  trials,  one  in  each  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Captain  Donnellan  in  England, 
Lieut.  Ogilvy  in  Scotland,  and  George  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald in  Ireland ;  and  all  three  prisoners  were  hanged. 
When  did  the  great  improvement,  that  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  occur  ?  No  doubt  jurors  are  as  a  rule 
better  educated  now,  though  the  quaUfication  is  not  an 
educational  one;  and  with  a  nineteenth  century  jury 
the  violence  of  a  Scroggs  or  a  Jefl&reys  would  probably 
defeat  its  own  object.     But  the  judge  may  be — and 
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often  is — as  much  a  partisan  as  ever.  He  accommodates 
his  oratory  to  his  new  audience,  but  it  may  prove  quite 
as  effective  as  with  his  predecessors,  provided  that  he 
does  not  imitate  their  style  too  closely.  Juries  still 
enter  the  box  with  preconceived  opinions.  Many  of 
them  are  not  by  education  and  training  competent  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  force  of  a  complicated 
mass  of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  to  compare  the 
testimony  of  skilled  witnesses  on  each  side.  Many 
trials  are  no  doubt  of  a  simple  character.  Apart  from 
perjury  or  mistaken  identity  there  is  little  risk  of  an 
erroneous  conviction.  But  there  are  other  cases 
of  a  very  different  kind.  The  Maybrick  Case,  for 
example,  required  the  best  special  jury  that  could  have 
been  procured,  instead  of  a  common  jury  consisting  of 
persons  rather  below  the  average  as  regards  education 
and  social  position.  For  example,  it  is  probable  that 
not  one  of  them  had  heard  of  the  use  of  arsenical  face- 
washes,  because  that  practice  had  not  yet  penetrated  to 
their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters ;  and  the  prisoner's 
statement  on  the  subject  was  consequently  rejected  as 
incredible,  though  one  can  hardly  take  up  a  ladies' 
newspaper  without  seeing  such  preparations  advertised 
in  it.  Our  judges  have  all  practised  for  many  years  at 
the  bar  before  being  promoted  to  the  bench.  The 
habit  of  acting  as  an  advocate,  when  of  long  duration,  is 
not  easily  shaken  off,  and  the  judge  frequently  consti- 
tutes himself  an  advocate  in  his  charge  to  the  jury. 
The  jurors  regarding  him  as  impartial,  are — especially  if 
not  very  intelligent — usually  ready  to  adopt  his  view, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  long  trial  they  naturally  prefer  the 
judge's  resum^  of  the  evidence  to  their  own  recollection 
of  it.  But  the  advocate- judge  sometimes  mistakes  the 
evidence  and  often  omits  a  part  of  what  tells  against 
his  own  view:  and  the  law  provides  no  remedy  for 
miscarriages  of  justice  brought  about  by  his  mistakes. 
When  there  is  a  strong  judge  and  a  weak  jury,  the  trial 
is  really  a  trial  by  the  judge — by  a  single  man  who  is 
habituated  to  advocacy  and  who  becomes  an  advocate. 
Under  such  a  system  mistakes  can  hardly  be  as  in- 
frequent as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Then   compare    the  machinery  for  prosecuting  the 
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prisoner  with  his  means  of  defence.  When  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  police  are  expected  to  bring  the 
perpetrator  to  justice.  They  are  thanked  and  rewarded 
if  they  succeed  in  doing  so.  They  are  blamed  if  they 
do  not.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  crime  has  been 
committed,  they  receive  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  thanks  for  discovering  a  crime  that  might 
have  easily  escaped  notice  and  for  bringing  the  offender 
to  justice.  The  great  object  of  the  police  is  thus  to  obtain 
convictions.  In  numerous  instances  they  are  known  to 
have  kept  back  information  in  the  prisoner's  favor 
which  they  obtained  during  their  inquiries.  In  some 
cases  they  have  gone  the  length  of  fabricating  evidence 
against  the  accused.  Their  activity  is  useful  only  to 
the  prosecutor.  Then  the  prosecuting  solicitor  and 
counsel  are  paid  by  the  State.  There  is  no  want  of 
money  to  make  the  strongest  possible  case  against  the 
prisoner.  The  latter  on  the  other  hand  is  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Counsel  may  be  assigned 
to  him  at  the  eleventh  hour  if  he  is  a  pauper,  but  that  is 
of  little,  if  any,  use.  What  chance  of  escape  has  a 
prisoner  if  his  relatives  cannot  raise  at  least  ;^ioo  ?  In 
a  case  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  which  created  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time  and  resulted  in  the  hanging 
of  a  poor  girl  who  was  absolutely  innocent,  the  parents 
of  Eliza  Penning  could  only  raise  £s  ior  her  defence. 
One  hundred  poimds  would  no  doubt  have  secured  an 
acquittal  in  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  Recorder. 
But  besides  want  of  means  the  prisoner  is  usually  locked 
up  in  gaol  before  the  trial,  and  is  placed  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage  in  obtaining  evidence  in  consequence.  If 
the  prisoner  were  at  large,  as  when  a  civil  action  is 
pending,  the  defence  could  often  be  rendered  much 
more  complete. 

Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  civil  actions 
knows  how  frequently  perjury  is  committed  at  them. 
Can  we  suppose  criminal  trials  to  be  entirely  exempt 
from  it  ?  Indeed  this  supposition  is  not  made.  There 
is  no  kind  of  evidence  which  jurors  are  more  ready  to 
discredit  than  an  alibi:  but  sworn  evidence  for  the  Crown 
is  usually  trusted.  Yet  perjury  is  often  committed  from 
malice  or  self-interested  motives,  or  in  one  class  of 
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cases  from  hysteria  or  similar  forms  of  disease,  while 
the  police  are  by  no  means  the  most  immaculate  kind  of 
witnesses.  Identifications  are  often  brought  about  by 
means  which  render  them  worthless.  The  witness  is 
told  that  he  is  about  to  see  the  criminal,  and  the  other 
persons  placed  beside  the  accused  are  such  as  he  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  select.  The  police  have  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  affair,  and  no  representative  of  the 
prisoner  is  present.  The  witness  sometimes  selects  a 
wrong  man  or  fails  to  select  anyone  at  the  outset,  but 
the  police  soon  succeed  in  setting  him  right.  The  whole 
system  requires  to  be  altered,  and  the  police  should  be 
strictly  prohibited  from  causing  the  witness  to  see  the 
prisoner  before  he  is  called  on  to  pick  him  out  from 
among  a  number  of  other  persons — as  was  done  for 
instance  in  the  case  of  John  Hay.  But  it  is  surprising 
how  many  persons  will  believe  that  they  can  identify 
the  prisoner  when  they  have  other  grounds  for  thinking 
that  he  is  the  right  man.  Circumstantial  evidence 
again  may  often  appear  very  formidable  in  consequence 
of  marshalling  all  the  facts  on  one  side  and  suppressing 
those  on  the  other.  And  moreover  circimistances  may 
be — and  occasionally  are — ^fabricated,  sometimes  I  fear 
by  the  police.  This  is  quite  independent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  jurors  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  circumstantial 
evidence  in  complicated  cases  already  alluded  to.  No 
person  who  reflects  on  our  present  system  can  regard  it 
as  calculated  to  exclude  erroneous  convictions. 

Why,  then,  do  so  few  erroneous  convictions  come  to 
light  ?  Because  we  have  no  efficient  machinery  for 
bringing  them  to  light.  The  Home  Office  apparently 
never  takes  upon  itself  the  task  of  investigation.  It 
merely  considers  what  is  submitted  to  it  by  other 
persons.  It  is,  indeed,  badly  supplied  with  the  means  of 
investigation,  but  I  fear  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  makes 
the  best  use  of  those  which  it  possesses.  And  however 
the  prisoner  may  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the  evidence 
at  the  trial,  the  existing  prison  rules  almost  exclude  him 
from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  displace  it  after- 
wards. During  the  earlier  portion  of  his  imprisonment, 
when  he  could  effect  most  in  this  way  if  permitted  to  do 
so,  his  isolation  is  almost  complete.     Besides  this,  he  is 
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often  poor  and  has  few  friends.  Facts  which  would 
establish  his  innocence  may  exist,  but  there  is  no  one  to 
hunt  them  up  and  bring  them  before  the  Home  Office. 
Further,  the  Home  Office  is  not  desirous  of  bringing 
miscarriages  of  justice  to  light.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
not  desirous  of  rectifying  these  miscarriages,  though  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  the  officials  that  they 
have  taken  place.  But  its  favorite  mode  of  rectification 
is  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  slip  out  quietly  without 
assigning  any  reason.  It  may  be  ill-health,  it  may  be 
excessive  sentence,  it  may  be  influential  intercession,  it 
may  be  doubtful  guilt,  or  it  may  be  demonstrated  inno- 
cence. No  one  outside  of  the  Home  Office  knows.  The 
prisoner  is  liberated  without  any  public  announcement, 
and  there,  except  perhaps  a  casual  notice  in  the  local 
press,  the  matter  ends.  This  system  is  carried  so  far 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  the  liberation  of 
a  notorious  convict — a  person  who  cannot  be  set  at 
liberty  without  exciting  general  comment  in  the  press. 
The  officials  at  the  Home  Office  evidently  think  it 
desirable  to  maintain  public  confidence  in  the  charges 
of  judges  and  the  verdicts  of  juries ;  and  it  is  only  in 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
the  verdict  of  a  second  jury  inconsistent  with  the  first — 
as,  for  instance,  by  convicting  the  principal  Crown 
witness  of  perjury — that  a  public  liberation  takes  place, 
and  even  then  it  is  not  the  Home  Office,  but  the  second 
trial  that  really  gives  publicity  to  the  affair  and  vindi- 
cates the  prisoner  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  question  of  innocence 
or  guilt  arises,  the  Home  Secretary  consults  the  judge 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  and  if  deemed  neces- 
sary, obtains  a  report  from  the  police.  The  most 
fertile  source  of  erroneous  convictions,  as  already  re- 
marked, consists  in  the  judge  charging  strongly  against 
the  prisoner  and  carrying  the  jury  with  him,  while  the 
police  have  been  usually  thanked  and  rewarded  for 
obtaining  the  conviction.  Both  wiU,  therefore,  do  their 
utmost  to  uphold  it.  No  one  is  present  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner  to  correct  their  mistakes.  The  police,  at 
all  events,  may  give  information  which  does  not  amount 
to  legal  evidence,  and  no  hint  is  given  to  the  prisoner 
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as  to  what  this  information  is.  The  case  of  John 
Kelsall  was  decided  against  the  prisoner  in  the  ifirst 
instance  on  a  private  and  confidential  report  from  the 
police.  Any  information  that  the  prisoner's  friends 
obtained  as  to  the  nature  of  this  report  was  procured 
from  the  police  themselves.  The  Home  Office  distinctly 
refused  to  divulge  any  part  of  its  contents,  though 
twelve  years'  penal  servitude  depended  on  the  report 
in  question.  So  far  as  its  contents  subsequently  be- 
came known,  it  did  not  contain  a  word  which  the 
prisoner's  friends  were  not  prepared  to  dispute,  but  they 
were  allowed  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Whether  it 
was  a  similar  private  report  by  the  police  that  induced 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  to  overrule  the  clearly-expressed 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Maybrick  case 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Home  Office  officials  seem  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  theory,  also  adopted  by  the  judges, 
that  frequent  reversals  of  verdicts  would  weaken  the 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  jurors — that 
they  would,  in  fact,  convict  in  almost  every  instance, 
trusting  to  the  appellate  tribunal  to  correct  all  the  mis- 
takes which  they  fell  into.  Courts  of  Criminal  Appeal 
in  other  countries  have  not  had  this  effect.  It  is  not 
more  easy  to  obtain  a  conviction  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Experience 
of  what  verdicts  will  be  upheld  on  appeal  and  what 
verdicts  will  be  set  aside,  indeed,  gives  jurors  valuable 
assistance  in  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.  In  England 
this  assistance  is  entirely  wanting.  The  verdict  may 
have  been  questionable  at  the  outset.  The  case  for  the 
defence  may  have  been  strengthened  and  that  for  the 
Crown  weakened  since  the  trial,  but  still  the  Home 
Office  either  affirms  the  verdict  or  adopts  some  course 
which  conceals  the  reversal. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Home  Office  is  increased  by 
another  circumstance.  The  head  of  the  department  is 
a  politician  whose  hands  are  full  of  other  work,  and  who 
need  not  be  even  a  barrister.  Hence  the  task  of  revising 
verdicts  must  practically  be  delegated  to  subordinates 
who  are  far  from  possessing  the  qualifications  which  we 
should  expect  from  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal.     The 
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weakness  of  such  a  tribunal  has  almost  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  secret  inquiries  and  unreasoned  decisions. 
Public  inquiries  and  reasoned  decisions  would  render  its 
deficiencies  too  glaring ;  but  when  the  evidence  and  the 
reasons  are  concealed,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
the  injustice  of  any  decision,  however  grossly  unfair. 
One  duty  of  a  subordinate  is,  moreover,  not  to  get  his 
superior  officer  into  trouble.  When  a  verdict  is  affirmed 
with  the  approval  of  the  judge,  the  latter  and  the  jury 
must  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility,  but 
when  it  is  reversed,  the  whole  responsibility  falls  on  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  subordinate,  therefore,  will  never 
recommend  a  reversal,  unless  he  feels  certain  beforehand 
that  public  opinion  will  go  along  with  it ;  and  when,  for 
instance,  he  finds  a  number  of  newspapers  denouncing  a 
convict  in  no  measured  terms,  he  naturally  concludes 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  release  him  until  public 
opinion  has  veered  round  further  in  his  favor.  "  Do 
not  open  the  door  until  it  is  quite  safe  to  open  it ;  but 
do  not  close  it  with  too  great  a  bang,  because  it  may  be 
convenient  to  open  it  hereafter,"  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple generally  adopted.  Like  Fabius,  the  policy  is  wise 
delay,  with,  perhaps,  an  instalment  of  justice  served  out 
under  the  title  of  mercy  at  the  end  of  it.  These  prin- 
ciples may  not  be  avowed,  but  they  appear  to  be  acted  on, 
and  they  result  naturally  from  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal 
composed  of  subordinate  officers  who  do  not  possess  either 
the  training  or  the  independent  status  of  our  judges. 

Some  recent  cases  will  illustrate  the  occurrence  of 
miscarriages  of  justice  under  our  present  system  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  redress.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  cases  of 
earlier  date  like  those  of  Peace  and  Habron,  Pelizzioni, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  the  Penge  mystery,  one  of  the 
convicts  in  which  latter  case  is,  I  believe,  still  under- 
going penal  servitude,  in  spite  of  the  distinct  opinion  of 
Sir  William  Jenner  that  Mrs.  Staunton  died  of  natural 
causes.  As  the  man's  life  was  admittedly  spared  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Home  Office  attached  either  too  much  or  too  little 
weight  to  it. 

In   May,  1892,  John   Kelsall  was  convicted  of  the 
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manslaughter  of  his  wife  by  throwing  a  para£fin  lamp  at 
her.  The  case  for  the  Crown  practically  rested  on  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curran,  his  sister-in-law, 
who  swore  that  she  saw  him  throw  the  lamp.  The 
defence  was  an  alibi.  The  Crown  called  some  witnesses 
to  prove  that  Kelsall  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  but 
leaving  out  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Curran  the  balance  of 
testimony  was  in  favor  of  his  presence  elsewhere.  The 
only  other  witness  of  any  importance  was  the  doctor, 
who  thought  that  the  woman  could  not  have  fallen 
down  stairs  while  carrying  the  lamp,  as  was  suggested 
on  the  other  side  ;  but  the  body  had  been  moved  before 
he  saw  it.  The  fireman,  who  arrived  before  the  doctor, 
was  strongly  of  the  contrary  opinion.  He  made  his 
statement  to  the  police,  but  it  was  kept  back  at  the 
trial.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  received  the 
unusually  severe  sentence  of  fourteen  years'  penal 
servitude.  Soon  after  the  trial  Mrs.  Curran  confessed 
that  she  had  committed  perjury  because  she  was  afraid 
of  being  charged  with  the  offence  herself.  It  is  said 
that  this  statement  was  first  made  to  the  police  and 
kept  back  by  them.  It  was  afterwards  made  more 
publicly.  Then  she  retracted  it.  Then  she  repeated  it. 
Finally  she  swore  to  it.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  an 
utterly  untrustworthy  witness  and  that,  on  a  re-trial,  no 
jury  would  convict  the  prisoner.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Holt,  the  fireman,  with  some  additional  evidence  of  an 
alibi^  was  also  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office,  and  a 
second  doctor  gave  a  contrary  opinion  to  that  of  the 
medical  witness  who  was  examined  at  the  trial.  The 
Home  Office  obtained  a  secret  report  from  the  police 
and  affirmed  the  verdict  and  sentence !  But  one  course 
was  left  open  to  the  prisoner — to  prosecute  Mrs.  Curran 
for  perjury.  This  could  not  be  done  without  money,  and 
the  savings  of  Kelsall — a  frugal  working-man — were 
nearly  exhausted.  If  the  requisite  funds  could  not  be 
raised  the  unfortunate  man  must  serve  out  the  remain- 
ing twelve  years  of  his  sentence.  But  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Holt  it  was  raised.  The  difficulties — 
raised  by  the  police  whenever  they  could  raise  them — 
were  overcome.  The  unfortunate  woman  was  placed  in 
the  dock  and  pleaded  guilty,  and  Kelsall  was  liberated. 
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But  it  was  not  a  free  pardon.  The  verdict  was  left 
untouched.  The  rest  of  his  sentence  was  remitted.  He 
was  refused  any  compensation — not  even  what  would  pay 
the  balance  of  the  costs  due  to  his  solicitor.  All  this 
was  because  he  had  only  got  the  benefit  of  a  doubt. 
A  doubt  about  what  ?  If  there  was  any  doubt  about 
his  innocence,  there  was  exactly  the  same  doubt 
about  Mrs.  Curran's  guilt;  but  the  Home  Secretary 
would  not  hear  of  thai  doubt.  She  is  still  in  penal 
servitude.  Kelsall  had  been  in  penal  servitude  for 
nearly  three  years,  which  most  people  would  regard  as  an 
amply  su£ficient  punishment  for  his  offence  if  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  he  is  still  under  all  the  disabilities 
which  attach  to  a  person  once  convicted  of  felony.  But 
the  salient  feature  of  the  case  is  that  if  the  prisoner  had 
found  no  means  of  appealing  from  the  Home  Office  to  a 
Court  of  Justice,  or  if  he  had  failed  to  raise  the  requisite 
funds  to  bring  the  appeal,  he  would  have  served  out  his 
sentence  in  spite  of  the  confession  of  the  perjuress  on 
whose  testimony  he  had  been  convicted :  and  I  fail  to 
see  any  possible  principle  of  law  or  of  justice  on  which 
the  decision  against  him  could  be  defended.  No  defence 
of  it,  at  all  events,  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

In  July,  1894,  a  man  named  Potter  was  convicted  of 
a  felonious  assault,  on  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutrix 
only.  Grounds  for  prosecuting  her  for  perjury  were 
soon  discovered,  and  she  was  committed  for  trial.  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  fact  gave  rise  to  sufficient 
doubt  as  to  Potter's  guilt  to  warrant  his  liberation,  at 
all  events,  on  a  ticket-of-leave.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  in  contemplation.  However,  she  was  tried 
and  convicted  at  the  Winter  Assizes.  And  in  that 
wretchedly  cold  winter.  Potter  was  kept  in  penal  servi- 
tude for  more  than  five  weeks  longer.  At  last  he  was 
liberated — the  local  papers  stated  on  a  Memorial  firom 
their  M.P. !  Even  the  conviction  of  the  perjuress 
would  not  apparently  have  procured  this  man's  libera- 
tion if  there  had  been  no  member  of  Parliament 
to  intercede  for  him.  At  all  events  the  people  of  the 
district  attributed — and  naturally  attributed — the  libera- 
tion not  to  the  conviction  but  to  their  member's 
influence.     Otherwise  how  can  the  delay  be  explained  ? 
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The  case  of  John  Hay  is  of  earlier  date,  though  but 
recently  pubUshed.  It  is  in  one  respect  more  creditable 
to  the  Home  Office,  because  the  officials  seem  to  have 
discovered  the  miscarriage  of  justice  themselves,  which 
they  would  hardly  do  at  the  present  day.  But  the  man 
was  at  first  liberated  on  a  ticket-of-leave  only.  He  had 
been  a  publican  and  wished  to  resume  his  occupation, 
which  a  person  once  convicted  of  felony  cannot  do  without 
a  pardon.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a  strange  gentleman 
who  appeared  to  be  a  book-maker  offered  him  a  free 
pardon  for  ^^50.  Hay  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  his 
power  to  procure  it,  when  the  book-maker  offered  to 
bet  a  sovereign  that  he  would  produce  an  original 
document  relating  to  the  case.  Hay  took  the  bet  and 
a  meeting  was  arranged  at  which  the  book-maker 
produced  an  original  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  then  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
which  Hay  afterwards  saw  and  identified  at  the  Home 
Office !  The  production  was  however  rather  unfortunate 
for  the  book-maker.  It  was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  Hay 
that  the  latter  concluded  that  he  would  get  the  free  pardon 
without  paying  £s^  ^^^  ^^  >  so  he  paid  his  sovereign  and 
departed.  He  received  a  free  pardon  soon  afterwards. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  practically  impossible  to 
refuse  it  after  he  had  seen  Sir  William  Harcourt's  memo- 
randum. Whether  he  would  have  got  it  otherwise, 
without  paying  the  £50,  may  be  doubted.  Mr.  Hay 
left  prison  to  find  his  wife  a  lunatic  and  himself  a 
bankrupt.     All  compensation  has  been  refused. 

There  are  several  other  cases  in  which  a  release  has 
been  refused,  although  there  are  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  there  has  been  a  miscarrizige  of  justice.  One 
of  these  is  that  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  whom  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  declares  to  be  wrongfully  imprisoned.  Another 
interesting  case  is  that  of  Dr.  Bynoe.  He  was  convicted 
of  forgery,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  woman  who 
swears  that  she  (without  intentional  fraud)  signed  the 
names  which  he  was  convicted  of  forging,  and  offers  to 
substantiate  her  assertion  by  signing  the  same  name  in 
the  same  hand  as  often  as  the  Home  Secretary  requires. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Home  Secretary  thinks  her  signa- 
ture is  not  the  same  as  that  to  the  forged  documents ; 
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but  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  other  convicts  on  whose  behalf  a  plea  of 
innocence  is  raised,  the  Home  Office  refuses  to  give  any 
information  as  to  what  it  expects  the  prisoner's  advocates 
to  prove  or  to  disprove,  or  even  to  state  whether  it  relies 
on  published  evidence  only  or  on  secret  information  also. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  Lord  Salisbury  did  inti- 
mate to  the  American  petitioners  that  the  Government 
relied  on  secret  information — "facts  known  to  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State" — but  he  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Home  Office.  This  secret  information  the 
prisoner's  advocates  are  expected  to  displace  or  explain 
without  knowing  anything  whatever  of  its  import ! 

The  Penge  Mystery  and  the  Maybrick  case,  as  well 
as  some  others,  lead  me  to  think  moreover  that  when 
the  Home  Office  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  verdict  is  unsustainable,  it  hunts  through  the 
evidence  to  try  whether  any  other  charge  can  be  made 
out,  so  as  to  avoid  an  immediate  liberation.  Thus,  as 
murder  was  not  proved  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  attempt 
to  murder  was  probably  fastened  on  as  a  crime  of  which 
the  prisoner  might  probably  have  been  convicted  by  an 
intelligent  jury,  and  for  which  the  judge  might  possibly 
have  passed  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  And  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
Dr.  B3moe  did  not  forge  the  name  which  he  was 
convicted  of  forging,  but  thinks  he  may  still  have  been 
one  of  the  gang  that  defrauded  Miss  Potts  of  her  money. 
In  short,  to  obtain  a  free  pardon  a  convict  is  now 
expected  to  prove  not  merely  that  he  is  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  but  that  he  is  innocent 
of  any  crime ;  and  details  of  the  other  crimes  which  the 
officials  at  the  Home  Office  lay  to  his  charge  are  most 
carefully  withheld.  Perhaps  if  required  to  state  the 
details,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  agree  on  them. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  small  number  of  mis- 
carriages of  justice  which  are  discovered  arises  chiefly 
from  the  inadequate  means  which  exist  for  discovering 
them,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Home  Office  not  only 
makes  no  effort  to  discover  them,  but  actually  seeks  to 
prevent  their  discovery  and  publication.  It  is  in  the 
habit  of  detaining  in  prison,  or  at  best  of  liberating  in 
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secret  and  without  any  admission  of  innocence,  persons 
whom  no  jury  would  convict  in  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  has  been  recently  brought  to  light 
the  Home  0£fice  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  discovery.  In  most  cases  we  can  go  a  step  farther 
and  say  that  the  officials  resisted  it  until  resistance 
became  no  longer  possible.  Every  public  officer  is  of 
course  amenable  to  public  opinion  ;  but  the  methods  of 
the  Home  Office  render  it  almost  impossible  to  bring 
public  opinion  to  bear  in  individual  cases  unless  the 
prisoner  can  find  some  indirect  mode  of  bringing  the 
question  before  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  against  these 
methods,  not  their  results,  that  public  opinion  should  be 
chiefly  directed :  and  as  these  methods  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  necessary  outcome  of  a  court  of  ultimate 
appeals  whose  leading  characteristic  is  its  utter  weakness, 
we  should  aim  at  having  an  appellate  tribunal  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  inquiries  in  public  and  to  assign  its 
reasons  for  every  decision  which  it  pronounces.  A  final 
appellate  tribunal  which  feels  its  inferiority  to  the  court 
below,  and  is  literally  afraid  to  reverse  anything  that 
has  been  done,  unless  it  can  first  convert  the  judge  and 
jury  to  the  new  view,  will  probably  be  regarded  by  our 
descendants  as  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  of  the 
century.  But  up  to  the  present  I  cannot  find  the 
slightest  trace  of  improvement.  Every  succeeding 
Home  Secretary  is  more  difficult  to  convince  than  his 
predecessor.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  is  a  humane  man  who 
has  spared  the  lives  of  many  prisoners  whom  Mr. 
Asquith  would  have  hanged,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
during  his  ten  or  eleven  months  tenure  of  office  he  has 
corrected  a  single  miscarriage  of  justice.  This  is 
probably  the  longest  period  that  has  elapsed  without 
such  a  correction  during  recent  times,  and  this  wholesale 
withholding  of  pardons  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  cases  in  which  a  jury  would  now  acquit  the 
prisoner  without  leaving  the  box. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the  late 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen.  It  will  be  found  in,  I  believe,  the 
last  edition  of  his  *'  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  ". 

**  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  questioning  the  de- 
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cision  of  a  jury  on  matters  of  fact.  However  unsatisfactory 
a  verdict  may  be — whatever  facts  may  be  discovered  after  the 
trial,  which,  if  known  at  the  trial,  would  have  altered  the 
result — ^no  means  are  at  present  provided  by  law  by  which  a 
verdict  can  be  reversed.  All  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  case 
is  to  apply  to  the  Queen  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  for  a  pardon  for  the  person  supposed 
to  have  been  wrongly  convicted.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  our  criminal  procedure.  To  pardon  a  man  on  the 
ground  of  his  innocence  is  itself,  to  say  the  least,  an  exceed- 
ingly clumsy  mode  of  procedure ;  but  not  to  insist  upon  this, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  places  every  one  con- 
cerned, and  especially  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case  (and  who  in  practice  is  always  consulted), 
in  a  position  at  once  painful  and  radically  wrong,  because 
they  are  called  upon  to  exercise  what  are  really  the  highest 
judicial  functions  without  any  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  due  discharge  of  these  functions.  They  cannot  take 
evidence ;  they  cannot  hear  arguments ;  they  act  in  the  dark, 
and  cannot  explain  the  reasons  of  the  decision  at  which  they 
arrive.  The  evil  is  notorious,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
satisfactory  remedy." 

This  was  published  in  1883.  The  notorious  evil  has 
attained  exaggerated  proportions  during  the  interval,  and 
the  remedy  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  unless  the  public  should 
insist  on  reform.  But  could  not  the  Home  Secretary, 
without  any  change  in  the  existing  law,  make  arrange- 
ments for  hearing  arguments  and  taking  evidence,  and 
then  pronounce  a  reasoned  decision  which  would  enable 
the  public  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions to  act  as  the  sole  appellate  tribunal  in  criminal 
cases  ?  or  where  some  crime  different  from  that  of 
which  the  prisoner  convicted  is  relied  upon,  could  not 
arrangements  be  made  to  have  the  prisoner  tried  in  the 
ordinary  manner  for  that  crime  ?  Such  a  trial  might 
show  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  fallen  into  a  com- 
plete mistake  as  to  the  probable  verdict  and  sentence. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  cases  in  which  the  prisoner 
if  thus  tried  would  be  almost  s^s  certain  to  derive  benefit 
from  a  conviction  as  from  an  acquittal,  because  the 
sentence  would  be  pronounced  by  the  presiding  judge 
instead  of  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  most  probably 
leaves  the  sentence  passed  for  a  different  offence 
imaltered,  or  at  most  substitutes  a  life-sentence  for  the 
death-sentence  passed  at  the  trial. 

Thomas  Stanley. 
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Most  people  have  read  Zangwill's  "  Master  " ;  many 
have  enjoyed  it,  but  all  have  agreed  that  it  was  "  too 
long".  Now  Lam  inclined  to  think  that  if  we  examine 
this  verdict,  we  shall  find  in  it  a  severer  indictment  of 
modem  readers  than  of  the  book  in  question. 

Do  we  mean  that  it  is  too  long  as  a  complete  work  of 
art ;  that  the  subject-matter  will  not  bear  and  is  not 
worthy  of  the  elaborate,  careful  treatment  it  has  re- 
ceived ? — or  simply  that  it  is  too  long  for  our  own  time 
and  patience  ? 

If  the  latter,  viz.,  that  a  piece  of  good,  honest,  pains- 
taking work  no  longer  appeals  to  us,  because  our  lives 
are  too  hurried  to  appreciate  it,  then  surely  our  taste  is 
degenerating  and  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  our  literary 
standard. 

What  strikes  one  especially  in  this  book  is  that  it  has 
not  been  written  in  a  hurry.  The  pot-boiling,  done-to- 
order  flavor  which  pervades  so  many  novels  which  catch 
the  public  eye  is  totally  absent.  The  author  has  taken 
plenty  of  time  for  his  work,  but  he  has  over-estimated 
the  time  of  his  readers. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  this  leisureliness,  this 
absence  of  hurry,  this  lavish  outpouring  of  the  writer's 
best,  this  fine  unconsciousness  and  serene  aloofness 
from  all  save  the  joy  of  art,  this  absolute  forgetfulness 
of  self,  of  public,  of  critics,  while  the  mind  is  centred  in 
the  eflfort  to  find  words  worthy  of  the  thronging 
thoughts, — that  these  are  the  common  attributes  of  all 
that  is  best  and  highest  in  literature.  It  is  the  subtle 
difference  between  books  which  make  no  appeal  save  by 
their  excellence,  and  those  in  which  we  can  feel  the 
author  bending  down  and  truckling  to  the  average 
reader.  No  book  of  genius  was  ever  written  with  one 
ear  open  to  the  public  and  the  other  to  the  Muse. 

It  is  difficult  justly  to  distribute  the  blame  for  this 
impatience  on  the  part  of  readers  and  lack  of  indepen- 
dence on  that  of  writers,  which  combine  to  lower  the 
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standard  of  taste.  Bad  readers  and  bad  writers  react 
upon  each  other,  and  both  alike  snflfer  from  certain  bad 
tendencies  in  modem  Hfe.  City  life,  with  its  rush  and 
complexity,  its  want  of  repose,  and  its  continual 
interruptions,  is  antagonistic  to  reading  in  the  true 
sense.  We  have  not  time,  in  our  brief  intervals  between 
engagements,  to  appreciate  sustained  literary  efforts;, 
and  a  crisp  "  Pseudonym  "  or  sprightly  critique  (which 
will  enable  us  to  discuss,  with  very  nearly  an  open 
mind,  a  book  which  we  have  not  read)  are  the  sort  of 
writing  which  best  suits  our  present  touch-and-go 
methods  of  reading.  Leisure  is  going  out  of  fashion ; 
ennui  is  taking  its  place ;  and  books  are  written  rather 
to  dispel  our  vapors  than  with  the  higher  aim  of 
seeking  to  remove  their  cause  by  bracing  thought  and 
helpful  suggestion. 

The  tendency  to  neglect  the  best  books,  the  real 
masterpieces  of  genius,  for  the  sake  of  ephemeral 
novelties,  will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded.  How 
many  of  our  acquaintances  can  be  considered  to  be 
readers  of  literature,  as  distinguished  from  skimmers  of 
new  books  ? 

We  all  know  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  "  Mudie 
box  "  with  its  endless  stream  of  novelty  pouring  in  upon 
us.  Quality  is  swamped  in  quantity,  and  discrimination 
by  any  other  standard  than  that  of  **  thrill "  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Modem  readers  are  very  like  a  company 
of  little  children  at  a  rich  and  varied  feast,  eager  to 
taste  the  deHcious  sweets,  the  juicy  grapes,  and 
palpitating  jellies,  but  shrinking  from  the  trouble  of 
masticating  roast  beef  and  raw  apples,  however  superior 
their  claims  in  respect  of  nourishment. 

There  is  no  surer  index  of  culture  than  taste  in  books. 
The  person  who  hates  poetry  and  glories  in  proclaiming 
the  fact  rises  before  our  mental  vision  in  all  his  shame- 
less nakedness,  an  austere  type  heading  a  long  line  of 
conformers.  How  often  by  a  flippant  sneer,  or  a 
dogmatic  verdict  flung  at  some  book  or  author,  do  we 
hopelessly  betray  our  own  limitations,  and  place  miles 
of  intellectual  distance  between  ourselves  and  those 
who  have  the  insight  to  admire  where  we  despise !  We 
do  not  gain  in  proportion  to  the  number  even  of  good 
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books  which  we  read,  but  in  proportion  to  those  we 
really  feed  upon  and  assimilate.  Every  good  book 
which  we  take  to  our  hearts  becomes  a  stone  in  our 
**  Palace  of  Art ",  and  marks  a  step  forward  in  our 
mental  and  moral  growth. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  impatience  of  modem  readers. 
This  impatience  is  reflected  in  the  tendency  among 
writers  to  adopt  shorter  forms.  The  one  volume  novel 
and  the  short  story  are  direct  results  of  this  demand  on 
the  part  of  readers.  In  America,  where  there  is  less 
time  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  we  see  this 
especially  illustrated  by  the  extreme  and  increasing 
popularity  of  the  short  story.  Max  Nordau  has  shown 
us  the  logical  outcome  of  this  tendency  in  the  ultimate 
subordination  of  matter  to  form,  as  indicated  by  the 
French  symbolists ;  and  which  he  prophesies  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  production  of  merely  aesthetically 
tinted  pages,  with  perhaps  a  single  word  printed  in  a 
contrasting  color  upon  each— or,  possibly,  simply  blank 
sheets  of  exquisite  hues  bound  together  in  book  form. 
Now  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  in  gauging  the 
relative  greatness  of  literary  achievements  size  is  an 
important  factor.  Although  there  exist  many  most 
exquisite  gems  of  literary  art,  perfect  so  far  as  they  go, 
yet  in  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal  the  highest  place 
would  be  awarded  to  those  writers  who  have  been  able 
to  produce  the  longest  works  of  sustained  genius — 
Homer,  Dante,  Milton. 

Shakspere,  it  is  true,  chose  the  shorter  form,  but  that 
was  because,  in  his  day,  the  drama  was  the  only  vehicle 
which  was  sure  of  recognition ;  and  who  can  question 
his  ability  for  longer  flights  had  he  been  disposed  to 
attempt  them  ?  Had  he  lived  in  our  own  time  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  written  magnificent  three- 
volume  novels. 

I  therefore  contend  that  this  preference  for  shorter 
forms  is  an  indication  of  declining  taste. 

Another  sign  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  circulation 
of  second  and  third-rate  sensation  fiction  in  our  libraries, 
as  compared  with  real  literature.  Average  readers, 
especially  the  young  and  the  old,  who  flock  about 
circulating  libraries,  rally  to  the  magic  word  "  Romance  " 
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like  moths  about  the  proverbial  candle,  and  with 
frequently  similar  results.  Mr.  J.  P.  Quincy,  in  an 
essay  on  **  The  Fimction  of  Town   Libraries,"  says  • 

"  The  range  of  a  large  library  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  produce  the  soundest  educational  results.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  familiar  knowledge  of  a  small  case  of  well- 
selected  books — such  for  instance  as  the  modest  stipend  of  a 
country  clergyman  easily  collects — ^is  better  for  boy  and  girl 
than  the  liberty  of  devouring  a  thousand  highly-flavored 
sweets  in  the  free  hbrary  ?  At  all  events,  a  few  old-fashioned 
people  do  not  question  it.  *  A  few  years  ago,*  writes  one  of 
them,  "  AHce  used  to  read  Irving  and  Spenser,  and  Tom  was 
dipping  into  Gibbon  and  Shakspere,  liking  them  well  enough, 
yet  preferring  a  game  of  base-ball  to  either,  as  was  proper  he 
should.  But  the  town  hbrary  was  opened,  and  these  young 
people  are  found  crouching  over  novels  in  out-of-the-way 
comers,  when  they  ought  to  be  at  play ;  or  reading  surrep- 
titiously when  they  ought  to  be  asleep.  Mrs.  Fanny  Firefly's 
highly* seasoned  love  stories  for  girls,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sensa- 
tion's boy  novels  and  spiced  preparations  of  boned  history, 
are  got  up  Hke  the  port-wine  drops  of  the  confectioners,  to 
tempt  and  sell.  And  they  do  their  work.  No  one  can 
examine  the  average  boy  and  girl  of  the  period,  without 
being  struck  with  their  ignorance  of  the  great  works  of  Eng- 
hsh  literature  which  youn^  people  of  a  former  generation 
were  accustomed  to  read  with  profit  and  delight.** 

What  Mr.  Quincy  says  of  American  youth  is,  I 
claim,  equally  true  of  boys  and  girls  in  England.  The 
necessity  under  which  publishers  and  writers  apparently 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  produce  the  season's 
novelties  in  books,  as  the  milliners  in  fashions,  discounts 
as  antiquated  anything  more  than  a  year  old  ;  and  even 
our  children  suffer  from  the  bewildering  maze  of  new 
Christmas  books,  for  the  most  part  feeble  vlchauffh  of 
the  good  cheer  on  which  we  fared  in  our  own  childish 
days.  But  the  pictures,  covers,  and  titles  are  new  and 
gay,  and  the  unfortunate  children  are  only  too  willing  to 
be  cheated  so  pleasantly. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  "  The  Novelist  as  Teacher  ", 
the  immense  influence  of  novels  was  dwelt  upon,  and  I 
think  not  exaggerated ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the 
influence  of  bad  novels  was  as  great  or  greater  than 
that  of  good.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  our 
subject,  and  among  the  causes  of  the  degeneration  of 
literary  taste,  the  writers  of  bad  fiction  have  perhaps 
the  most  to  answer  for.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
bad  writers  and  bad  readers  react  upon   each  other. 
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The  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  with 
no  less  force  here,  and  the  mere  fact  that  any  large 
number  of  people  consent  to  read  and  be  satisfied  with 
such  inferior  books,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  better.  We  insist  upon  our  books  being 
cheap,  and  like  many  other  cheap  products  they  are 
adulterated— cheap  and  nasty  ! 

There  is  probably  as  much,  if  not  more,  literary  genius 
now  than  there  ever  was,  but  the  best  writers  are  apt  to 
secure  the  smallest  public.  Indeed  it  has  even  been 
said  that  the  best  book  on  the  most  difficult  subject 
would  have  absolutely  no  market  value,  as  there  would 
be  no  one  but  the  author  able  to  imderstand  it.  This 
neglect  of  the  best  is  true  in  fiction  as  elsewhere.  One 
hears  George  Eliot  frequently  cried  down  now-a-days, 
and  we  know  what  a  very  small  circle  of  readers  such  a 
novelist  as  George  Meredith  possesses,  even  among  the 
cultured  few.  More  people  discuss  Scott's  novels  than 
read  them ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  general  it  is  more 
common  to  talk  about  books  than  to  really  enjoy  them. 

Besides  this  neglect  of  existing  good  books,  one  can- 
not doubt  but  that  much  real  ability  fails  to  rise  to  the 
surface  at  all,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  criticism  and 
the  exploiting,  commercial  spirit,  which  poison  the 
literary  atmosphere  and  stifle  the  efforts  of  struggling 
genius  when  it  refuses  to  sacrifice  itself  solely  to  the 
production  of  the  marketable.  The  difficulties  which 
beset  new  writers  in  their  endeavors  to  gain  recognition 
tempt  them  to  be  untrue  to  themselves  and  to  produce 
something  striking  at  all  costs.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  "  The  Master ",  where  we  are  told  of  poor  Matt 
Strang's  picture,  "  Motherhood,"  which  gained  for  him 
admission  to  the  Academy  by  pandering  to  the  cheap 
sentimentality  of  prevailing  taste. 

This  feverish  haste,  this  intense  desire  to  attract 
attention,  is  characteristic  of  much  of  what  passes  as 
literatvire  to-day. 

Fiction  is  especially  open  to  this  reproach,  but  we 
find  it  also  in  the  drama  and  elsewhere. 

A  novel  is  written  with  a  taking  title ;  it  gets  read 
and  reviewed.  Instantly  the  title  is  caught  up  by  some 
enterprising  upstart,  and  either  reversed,  punned  upon, 
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or  otherwise  distorted,  while  just  enough  likeness  is 
retained  to  suggest  the  original  successful  book;  and 
something  is  dashed  off,  inferior  if  possible  even  to  the 
model,  and  hurried  to  the  printer  before  the  ink  is  dry, 
in  order  to  catch  the  already  open  ear  of  the  public  by 
a  little  more  harping  upon  the  still  vibrating  string. 

"  The  Green  Carnation "  (sublimely  superior  to 
botanical  limitations)  follows  quickly  upon  the  heels  of 
"The  Yellow  Aster";  and  the  dramatic  "Case  of 
Rebellious  Susan"  becomes  in  Songland  the  "Case 
of  Obedient  Mary".  So  rapid  indeed  is  the  flow  of 
mediocrity  that  one  lives  in  daily  dread  of  the  literal 
realisation  of  the  apostolic  fear  in  regard  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  world  to  contain  "  the  books  that  shall 
be  written  ". 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  hard  upon  lovers  of 
sensational  fiction.  It  doubtless  has  its  uses  as  an  anti- 
dote to  severe  mental  work,  or  as  a  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased  through  sympathy  with  a  suffering  body ;  but 
unless  we  have  earned  our  right  to  enjoy  sensational 
novels  by  taking  them  at  a  rebound  from  work  done 
or  fatigue  incurred,  we  waste  our  time  and  fail  to  gain 
much  pleasure. 

I  believe  that  we  are  inclined  to  read  too  much 
sensational  literature,  and  that  the  craving  for  excite- 
ment, which  is  the  destruction  of  literary  taste,  is  a 
morbid  and  imhealthy  one.  If  we  can  have  too  much 
of  even  a  good  thing,  how  much  worse  is  a  surfeit  of 
something  questionable  or  bad  ?  It  is  sometimes  a 
comfort,  after  cake,  to  come  back  to  plain,  wholesome 
bread  and  butter. 

I  should  like  to  draw  a  distinction  between  two  kinds 
of  sensational  novels — those  which  pander  solely  to  the 
craving  for  excitement,  and  which  may  be  called 
stimulants  merely,  and  those  in  which  the  sensational 
form  has  been  chosen  as  a  vehicle  for  high  moral 
teaching,  and  which  possess  tonic  qualities. 

The  teaching  is  frequently  presented  indirectly,  more 
in  the  form  of  suggestion,  as  in  works  where  evil  is 
powerfully  depicted,  often  in  great  detail,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  revolt  rather  than  attract.  Among  the 
latter  might  be  cited  such  a  play  as  The  Second  Mrs 
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Tamqueray,  some  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  as  well  as  a  few  of 
Zola's  novels.  A  good  test  of  a  novel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  leaves  us — the  flavour 
which  it  leaves  behind.  If,  after  being  strung  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  intense  interest  and  suspense,  the  con- 
clusion merely  means  a  fall  to  earth,  a  sense  of  blank- 
ness,  and  our  real  life  seems  dull  and  tame  in  comparison 
with  the  highly-colored  world  in  which  we  have  been 
Hying,  then  the  book  is  a  bad  book,  and  the  reaction 
"which  follows  is  similar  to  the  physical  one  after 
the  abuse  of  a  stimulant.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  closer  kinship  with  those 
around  us,  a  tenderer  feeling  for  their  faults,  a  deeper 
insight  into  their  trials,  an  increased  interest  in  life  as  it 
is,  and  a  strengthened  determination  to  live  more  truly 
and  nobly,  then  it  is  a  good  book,  a  tonic  to  character 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  and  help. 

To  read  much  or  continuously  of  the  first  kind  of 
fiction  is,  I  would  urge,  an  enfeeblement  of  character 
and  a  prostitution  of  intellect. 

Another  factor  in  the  degeneration  of  taste  is  the 
parasitic  tendency  of  much  of  the  writing  done  to-day — 
I  allude  to  the  surfeit  of  criticism  from  which  we  suffer. 
The  evil  is  two-fold,  tending  both  to  destroy  indepen- 
dence of  taste  in  the  reader  and  to  paralyse  originality 
in  the  writer.  People  are  losing  the  power  of  literary 
judgment,  and  are  content  to  receive  their  opinions 
ready-made,  at  the  hands  of  the  ubiquitous  and 
obliging  reviewer. 

In  a  well-known  Review  we  see  this  tendency  in  an 
extreme  form.  Even  our  critical  literature  is  read  and 
assimilated  for  us,  and  served  up  in  a  species  of  pre- 
digested,  peptonised  pill.  Whenever  a  new  idea  is 
bom  or  a  real  book  written,  it  is  immediately  pounced 
upon  by  a  swarm  of  parasites,  who  suck  its  blood  for 
their  own  uses.  It  is  twisted  and  turned,  quoted  and 
misquoted,  written  up  and  written  down,  until  the 
author  himself  would  scarcely  recognise  his  work,  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  varied  interpretation ;  while  the 
utmost  the  average  reader  knows  about  it  is  what  some 
reviewer  thinks,  or  more  remotely  still,  what  some 
reviewer  thinks  of  a  previous  reviewer's  opinion.    The 
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effect  of  all  this  reviewing  and  cross-reviewing  is,  that 
but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  readers  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  read  the  book  at  first  hand  for 
themselves. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  once  confessed  in  a 
discussion  on  Walt  Whitman  that  she  always  preferred 
hearing  people  talk  about  him  to  reading  his  poetry, 
was  unconsciously  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Now,  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  do  without  reviews 
and  reviewers.  But  I  do  suggest  that  it  is  enormously 
over-done,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  do  away  with 
the  mass  of  inferior  criticism  with  which  we  are 
flooded,  and  to  secure  one  or  two  trustworthy,  genuine 
Reviews,  which  should  aim  rather  at  being  heralds  of 
new  genius  and  suggestive  guides  to  readers,  than  at 
the  setting  up  of  an  arbitrary  standard  of  taste,  or  even 
attempting  to  be  to  any  great  extent  interpreters,  we 
should  be  immense  gainers.  Such  a  genuine  Review 
would  need  to  have  upon  its  staflF  a  large  number  of 
representative  writers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
exclusive  or  interested  motives  in  the  introduction  of 
new  literary  claimants.  In  its  methods  it  would  seek  to 
present  briefly  the  subject-matter  and  trend  of  new 
works,  together  with  a  few  well-chosen  quotations ; 
while  avoiding  elaborate  interpretation  and  extremes  of 
blame  or  praise,  as  calculated  to  foist  upon  the  reader 
the  reviewer's  particular  opinions  and  to  interpose  his 
personality  between  writers  and  readers. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  saving  of  readers*  time, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  good  purposes  served 
by  all  this  reviewing,  would  be  equally  secured  by  the 
practical  certainty  that  all  literary  efforts  falling  below 
a  certain  standard  would  be  rejected  altogether. 

The  whole  function  of  criticism  would  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level.  Responsibility  in  directing  the  public 
taste  would  be  recognised  as  a  trust,  and  one  important 
result  would  be  a  very  desirable  diminution  in  the 
output  of  pernicious  or  mediocre  books. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  to  provide  incomes  for  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  which 
would  necessarily  result  from  any  such  attempt  to  clear 
the  literary  atmosphere.     My  consideration  is  directed 
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solely  to  the  possible  improvement  and  purification  of 
literature  and  taste,  and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that 
we  insist  upon  sincerity  and  capability  in  our  reviewers. 

By  capability  I  do  not  mean  the  knack  of  writing 
brilliant  and  amusing  notices — slashing  or  other— of 
books  which  serve  only  as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  the 
reviewer's  own  ideas,  and  from  which  the  weakest  passages 
are  often  ruthlessly  torn  and  presented  to  the  reader  in 
all  their  contextless  absurdity,  with  the  sole  object  of 
provoking  a  smile.  Books  which  deserve  no  fairer  treat- 
ment were  better  left  unnoticed,  as  they  often  are 
unread  by  those  who  make  or  mar  Uterary  reputations 
according  to  their  passing  moods. 

There  are  still  too  many  Pendennises  and  Warring- 
tons  among  us,  who  would  not  hesitate  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  to  slay  a  Shakspere  or  a  Milton  in  the 
very  wantonness  of  youth,  while  they  continued  red- 
handed  calmly  to  smoke  an  after-dinner  pipe.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  be  a  critic  in  the  best  sense,  who  is 
unable  to  self-sink  and  self-interest. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  on 
"  Shakspere  as  a  Dramatic  Artist ",  justly  says :  **  The 
judicial  attitude  of  mind  is  itself  a  barrier  to  appreciation 
as  being  opposed  to  that  delicacy  of  receptiveness 
which  is  a  first  condition  of  sensitiveness  to  impressions 
of  literature  and  art ".  And  again :  "  Judicial  criticism 
has  a  mission  to  watch  against  variations  from  received 
canons;    criticism    of   investigation   watches  for   new 

forms  to  increase  its  stock  of  species Criticism 

of  taste  belongs  to  creative  literature."  Were  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  reviewers  and  re- 
strict the  function  of  criticism  within  the  limits  above 
suggested,  one  great  advantage  would  be  the  setting 
free  of  a  large  amount  of  talent  for  original,  creative 
work. 

That  much  brilliant  ability  is  wasted,  relatively 
speaking,  in  ephemeral  writing,  journalistic  or  other,  is 
proved  by  the  frequent  superiority  in  both  matter  and 
manner  of  the  reviews  to  the  books  reviewed.  This 
often  brilliant  style  would  still  further  improve  when 
freed  from  the  conditions  of  hurry  under  which  such 
up-to-date  writing  is  produced,  and  both  readers  and 
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writers  would  be  the  gainers,  were  many  of  the  latter  to 
forsake  criticism  for  more  lasting  forms  of  work. 

As  with  books,  so  with  newspapers ;  our  very  poverty 
lies  in  our  wealth,  and  a  strong  case  might  be  made  out 
in  favor  of  weekly  rather  than  daily  papers. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which 
readers  suffer  from  the  modem  ebullition  of  the  critical 
spirit.  Let  us  examine  briefly  some  of  its  effects  upon 
authors. 

I  claimed  in  the  beginning  of  my  paper  that  a  fine 
unconsciousness  and  aloofness  were  necessary  in  a  great 
writer;  and  I  contend  that  these  are  rendered  well- 
nigh  impossible  by  the  present  conditions  imder  which 
books  are  written  and  read.  Writers  do  not  dare  to  be 
themselves,  and  readers  will  not  allow  them  to  be  so. 

Henry  James  is  a  case  in  point.  The  extreme  self- 
consciousness  of  his  style,  the  fear  of  committing  him- 
self, the  eternal  skimming  over  the  surface  of  things, 
prove  that  his  public  is  ever  with  him  ;  and  it  has  been 
said  that  this  almost  morbid  fear  of  criticism  (more 
especially  of  ridicule)  has  prevented  his  ever  throwing 
his  heart  into  his  books  or  doing  any  really  original 
work. 

Even  so  great  a  writer  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
when  at  his  worst,  suffered  from  this  all-pervading  con- 
sciousness of  the  reading  public. 

This  perpetual  attempt  to  step  out  of  ourselves  and 
"see  ourselves  as  others  see  us**  is  fatal  to  originality  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  style.  Had  Bums  followed  his 
own  advice,  his  poetry  would  have  lost  much  in  force 
and  distinction.  Like  all  true  poets,  he  "did  but  sing 
because  he  must.** 

Zangwill  has  finely  described  art  as  "the  artist*s 
reaction  to  the  stimulus  of  his  universe.**  This  is  art 
as  we  fain  would  have  it.  But  if,  either  from  material 
necessity  or  from  an  insatiable  craving  for  recognition 
and  praise,  an  artist  condescends  to  lower  his  individual 
standard  and  writes  to  please  others  merely,  then  the 
delicate  equilibrium  is  lost ;  the  more  subtle  mental  and 
spiritual  chords  cease  to  respond  ;  the  reaction,  when  it 
comes,  either  falls  short  or  goes  too  far,  and  the  stroke 
rings  false. 
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Mrs,  Browning  has  well  expressed  this  aloofness  and 
unconsciousness  of  the  artist  when  she  says:  ''The 
highest  fame  was  never  reached  except  by  what  was 
aimed  above  it.*' 

Too  rapid  recognition  is  as  dangerous  to  genius  as  the 
reverse.  If  some  authors  wither  in  the  shade  of  scorn, 
others  bloom  and  fade  prematurely  in  the  fierce  glare  of 
popularity.  Our  writers  want  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Keats,  when  he  says  :  ''I  have  come  to  this  resolution, 
never  to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing  or  making  a  poem, 
but  from  running  over  with  any  little  knowledge  or 
experience  which  many  years  of  reflection  may,  perhaps, 
give  me ;  otherwise  I  will  be  dumb."  And  again  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that :  "One  of  the  great  reasons 
why  England  has  produced  the  finest  writers  in  the 
world  is  that  she  has  ill-treated  them  during  their  lives 
and  fostered  them  after  their  deaths" — a  dictum 
pathetically  true  in  his  own  case. 

Although  my  position  is  essentially  a  negative  one,  I 
cannot  forbear  offering  some  sort  of  constructive  sugges- 
tion in  conclusion. 

If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  each  new 
departure  in  literary  style  creates  a  corresponding  taste 
among  readers,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  initiative 
in  reform  should  come  from  the  side  of  the  writers. 

To  sum  up  briefly.  We  find  in  many  modern  writers 
a  lack  of  sincerity  and  earnestness,  a  tendency  to  strain 
after  effects,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  ideals  to 
the  pursuit  of  cheap  fame.  They  fail  to  give  us  of 
their  best,  and  the  books  so  rapidly  written  and  read 
are  not  destined  to  live,  are  not  literature  in  any  true 
sense  and,  by  catering  to  a  morbid  craving  for  excite- 
ment, tend  to  demoralise  the  reader's  discrimination 
and  to  deteriorate  his  standard  of  taste. 

What,  then,  would  we  have,  and  what  are  the  qualities 
that  we  are  most  in  need  of  in  our  Uterature  ? 

First,  I  would  submit  that  we  are  not  in  immediate 
need  of  being  stimulated — rather  the  reverse.  Caught 
as  we  are  in  the  current  and  complexity  of  modem 
conditions,  what  we  most  need  is  soul-rest.  We  suffer 
from  the  want  of  what  Thoreau  called  **  margin  to  our 
Hves  '*. 
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Civilisation  is  in  need  of  an  antidote,  and  where 
better  can  we  find  it  than  in  a  great  and  noble  litera- 
ture ? — a  literature  that  shall  be  as  a  cool,  soothing 
hand  upon  a  racing,  fevered  pulse. 

The  pessimistic,  the  morbidly  introspective,  the  studies 
in  glorified  feminine  selfishness,  the  ultra-realism  which 
seeks  beneath  the  cloak  of  art  so-called,  to  show  us 
human  nature  at  its  lowest — ^all  these  we  do  not  lack. 

We  need  books  which  shall  give  us  the  knowledge 
which  is  power,  which  shall  enrich  our  experience,  widen 
our  sympathies,  and  strengthen  character ;  books  which 
shall  give  us  faithful  pictures  of  men  and  women 
as  they  are  and  as  they  may  be ;  which  shall  open  our 
eyes  to  the  beauties  hidden  in  every  day  life,  to  the 
importance  of  the  commonplace  and  the  "good  in 
everything  ** — a  clean,  healthy  literature  which  shall  be 
our  instructor  in  that  finest  of  the  arts,  the  art  of 
living. 

Florence  Edgar  Hobson. 
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(Concluded.) 


LiKB  Rabelais,  Montaigne  roundly  rates  the  purblind 
pedantry  that  passed  for  learning  with  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  is  revolted  by  the  brutal  methods 
of  corporal  punishment  then  in  vogue  in  the  French 
seminaries. 

*'  Bat  amongst  other  things  the  strict  government  of  most  of 
our  colleges  has  even  more  displeased  me,  and  peradventure 
they  might  have  erred  less  perniciously  on  the  indulgent  side. 
Tis  the  true  house  of  correction  of  imprisoned  youth.  They 
are  taught  to  be  debauched,  by  being  punished  before  they 
are  so.  Do  but  come  in  when  thev  are  at  their  lesson,  and 
you  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  outcries  of  boys  under  execu- 
tion, with  the  thundering  noise  of  the  pedagogues,  drunk  with 
fory,  to  make  up  the  concert.  A  very  pretty  way  this  to 
tempt  these  tender  and  timorous  souls  to  love  their  book, 
with  a  furious  countenance  and  a  rod  in  hand.**  ^ 

Montaigne  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the  class-room 
might  be  transformed  into  a  scene  of  beauty  and  plea- 
sure, garlanded  with  flowers  and  adorned  with  objects 
of  art,  to  refresh  the  senses  and  edify  the  understanding, 
so  that  study,  instead  of  being  irksome,  could,  with  a 
little  sympathy  and  discernment,  be  made  engaging,  and 
even  delightful.  In  Rousseau's  **Emilius'*  we  have  the 
tradition  of  the  two  most  illustrious  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance  reduced  to  a  system,  and  as  a  method  is 
always  more  vulnerable  to  criticism  than  a  general 
principle,  the  defects  in  Rousseau's  scheme  were  incon- 
tinently discovered  and  ruthlessly  derided.  But  those 
who  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defects  damn  the 
system  are  unjust  to  Rousseau's  conception.  For  after 
making  a  liberal  deduction  in  respect  of  the  overweening 
emotional  bias  which  impaired  the  value  of  even  the 
best  of  Rousseau's  work,  and  the  whimsicality  of  many 
of  the  devices  employed  to  make  Emilius  believe  that  he 
was  gratifying  his  own  spontaneous  desires  when  in 
reality  he  was  carrying  out  his  mentor's  designs,  the 

» ••  Montaigne's  Essays,"  p.  107. 
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fact  remains  that  in  the  Emilias  we  have  the  "working 
model"  of  all  subsequent  forms  of  rational  education. 
It  is  easy  to  trace   the   influence  of  Rousseau  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  R.  Owen — especially  in  the  case 
of  his  infant  schools — and  in  the  more  modem  methods 
of  Froebel  and  Sloyd,  which  are  directed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  intellect  through  a  training  of  the  senses, 
including  the  muscular  sense,  thus  promoting  a  sym- 
metrical culture  of  mind  and  body.     Even  from  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  theory  of  the  science 
of  education  two  very  obvious  lessons  may  be  drawn. 
One  is  that  the  great  rationalists  named — and,  indeed, 
one  might  safely  claim  as  much  for  rationalists  as  a  class 
— are  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young ;  and  secondly,  that  they  are  united  in  demand- 
ing that  education  should  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary 
limitations  imposed  by  parochial  or  State  authority — 
limitations  that  make  for  prescription  rather  than  pro- 
gress— and  set  on  a  catholic  basis  of  the  greatest  possible 
adaptability  to  the  varying  capacities  and  needs  of  the 
juvenile  nature.      For,  this    principle  of   careful  dis- 
crimination between  the  unequal  aptitudes  of  pupils, 
and  of  the  same  pupil,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  science  of 
education.    Even  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  School 
Board  system  will  hardly  venture  to  maintain  that  it 
provides  adequately  for  the  encouragement  of  the  indi- 
vidual predilection  or  talent.    The  State  has  ordained 
that  all  its  members  shall  be  educated,  and  it  has  gone 
about  the  business  in  much  the  same  way  as  its  stamp- 
ing machines  in  the  mint.      Even    in    the  so-called 
voluntary    schools   a   similarly   uniformitarian   routine 
obtains,  and  when  it  is  urged  that  on  the  whole  these 
institutions  really  do  very  well  because  they  have  turned 
out  many  scholars  who  have  afterwards  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  service  of  their  country  and  of  the  world, 
the  answer  is,   as   Dr.   Pryde  points  out   ("  Pleasant 
Memories  of  a  Busy  Life  "),  first,  that  in  order  to  form 
a  just  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  proportion 
of   failures    to    that    of   successes.      The    former   are 
trumpeted  forth,  the  latter  are  hushed  up ;  secondly, 
the  very  worst  system  cannot  extinguish  superior  ability, 
although  the  maladaptations  it  sets  up  may  hinder  or 
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pervert  the  normal  development  of  such  powers ;  and, 
thirdly,  what  is  esteemed  success  in  public  life — and 
with  some  modification  this  is  true  even  of  literature, 
science,  and  art — is  as  often  as  not  due  to  good  family 
connexions  and  the  sinister  influences  which  these  can 
command  quite  as  much  as  in  the  actual  ability  of  the 
men  themselves  or  of  the  salutariness  of  the  school 
system  through  which  they  passed.  The  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  public  service,  and  the  "  learned  "  pro- 
fessions are  standing  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  this 
opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  less  than  of  boasting, 
that  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England  have  sprung 
from  good  stocks.  In  the  list  the  peers  far  outnumber 
the  commoners,  and  the  latter,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  all  come  from  aristocratic  or  upper  middle-class 
families.  To  this  day  a  man  of  "  good "  family,  with 
a  long  purse,  can  for  the  most  part  handicap  a  man  of 
'*  bad  "  family  and  scanty  revenue,  but  of  equal  or,  it 
may  be,  superior  merit  in  nearly  any  walk  of  public  life. 
The  prime  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  full  utilisation  of 
the  personal  forte  is  of  course  the  social  or  economic 
one.  Parents  object  to  let  children  follow  their  bent 
because  to  do  so  would  entail  too  great  expense  or 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  some  punctilio  as  to  the 
family  honor  and  dignity,  or,  most  important  of  aU, 
because  the  calling  coveted  by  the  boy  or  girl  is  not  one 
that  will  yield  an  early  and  regular  income.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  in  this  as  in  many  other 
directions  (see  article  on  "Compromise",  by  J.  M. 
Robertson,  Free  Review,  December,  1895)  relief  can 
only  come  through  the  channel  of  economic  reform. 
The  humanitarian  theory  of  education  is  often  objected 
to  on  the  score  that  as  in  children  the  power  of  reason- 
ing is  only  partially  developed,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  young  must  be 
treated  with  disciplinary  rigor.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant,  we  are  told  that  it  is  as  idle  to  endeavor 
to  explain  the  rational  sanctions  of  conduct  to  a  child  or 
a  savage  as  it  would  be  to  remonstrate  with  a  cat  on 
the  wickedness  of  stealing  your  fish,  or  with  a  man- 
dating tiger  on  the  odiousness  of  its  taste  for  human 
flesh.     The  illustration  is  an  unfortunate  one.     Even 
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the  cat  and  the  tiger  are  in  some  degree  amenable  to 
kindness,  as  is  shown  by  the  domestication  of  the  first, 
and  the  many  well-authenticated  cases  of  the  attach- 
ment of  tigers  to  their  keepers.  Then  there  is  no 
parallel  between  the  permanently  crude  intelligence  of 
the  cat  tribe  and  the  incidental  immaturity  of  the  child's 
intellect,  in  the  development  of  which  that  very  expla- 
nation of  moral  principle — for  which  the  Solomonic 
instructor  substitutes  the  military  command  or  the 
birch — may  be  a  necessary  part.  Unquestionably  if 
you  begin  with  force  you  must  go  on  with  it,  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  spite  of  "  O.  0.*s "  condemnation  of  this 
part  of  his  teaching,  is  so  far  right  when  he  insists  that 
any  process  of  training  children  which  mingles  in- 
dulgence with  severity,  or  unfulfilled  threats  of  punish- 
ment with  broken  promises  of  reward,  is  bound  to  be 
more  demoralising  than  a  consistent  course  of  infirm 
kindness  or  of  well-meant  strictness.  But  we  must  not 
thence  conclude  that  we  can  get  arguments  to  justify 
either  force  or  indulgence,  per  se.  The  wise  man  will 
decide  that  as  man  is  largely  a  creature  of  habit — which 
means  physiologically,  automatic  action  of  more  or  less 
intensity  —  he  will  only  act  in  accordance  with  the 
motives  or  provocatives  to  action  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  and  that  consequently  if  you  have  habitu- 
ated his  moral  nature  to  respond  chiefly  to  one  species 
of  stimulus  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  it  react  upoa 
any  other.  The  apostles  of  the  ferula  and  the  knout 
having  created  moral  conditions  that  necessitate  the 
use  of  force,  protest  that  force  is  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  for  the  maintenance  of  moral  discipline,  in 
which  respect  they  remind  me  of  the  story  of  the  sea 
captain  who,  for  pious  or  aesthetic  reasons,  vowed  that 
instead  of  swearing  at  his  men  he  would,  in  giving  them 
an  order,  use  the  dialect  of  the  drawing-room ;  but  to 
his  disappointment  and  chagrin  they  refused  to  act,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  first  mate  chimed  in  with  a  terrific 
volley  of  the  rankest  Billingsgate  that  they  ran  nimbly 
to  their  posts.  I  had  this  point  illustrated  in  another 
way,  not  long  ago.  I  overheard  some  small  boys  who 
were  playing  at  the  navigation  of  a  vessel  in  a  back 
yard.      The  crew  seemed  very  insubordinate,  and  at 
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length,  the  first  mate  bawled  out,  "There's  no  use 
jawin'  to  them  like  that ;  a  captain  that  can't  swear  isn't 
worth  a  damn."  That  first  mate  ought  to  go  £ar.  But, 
incredible  as  it  may  sound  to  many,  in  the  ideal  system 
of  education  and  life  to  which  we  are  slowly  but  steadily 
approximating,  the  expletive  will  be  as  effete  as  the 
rod,  for  it  is  one  part,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  in  the 
task  of  the  higher  civilisation,  to  purge  even  speech  and 
demeanor  from  every  trace  of  the  old  brutal  aggressive- 
ness which  is  but  a  modification  of  the  ancient  law  of 
the  strongest. 

'*  O.  O."  asserts  that  under  a  wise  system  of  instruc- 
tion people  would  learn  how  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  natural  law,  instead  of  to  the  "  traditions  of  men  '*. 
Considered  in  the  abstract,  this  goes  without  saying, 
but  in  the  concrete  it  raises  a  host  of  perplexities.  The 
chief  nodus  of  controversy  has  always  been  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  children  as  matter  of  positive 
knowledge  and  what  as  matter  of  probability.  There  is 
a  strong  temptation  to  adopt  Hume's  simple  classifica- 
tion of  the  sum  of  knowledge  into  matters  of  fact,  and 
matters  of  opinion,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  while  it 
constitutes  an  ideal  form  of  distribution,  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  simple  rule  for  always  enabling  us 
to  discriminate  certainties  from  opinion.  Anyone  can 
see  that  human  judgment  on  these  points  must  vary  as 
the  stage  of  mental  evolution.  The  orthodox  Christian 
sets  down  as  vain  imaginations  those  precise  data  which 
the  evolutionary  biologist  counts  amongst  the  axioms 
of  his  science.  The  Christian  teaches  his  child  that  the 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution  is  a  wicked  fable,  con- 
cocted by  **  infidel "  men  of  science  to  discredit  his 
"  holy  religion ",  while  the  evolutionist  assures  his 
offspring  that  evolution  is  the  only  true  doctrine  of 
nature.  In  theory  what  we  should  do^and  "  O.  O."  is 
keenly  alive  to  this — is  to  let  the  child's  mind  expand 
and  exercise  itself  with  a  minimum  of  interference  or 
direction  from  without.  The  most  important  duty  of 
the  tutor  is  to  clear  away  such  obstructions  from  the 
tyro's  path  as  threaten  to  deflect  the  latter's  under- 
standing from  the  line  of  normal  development,  and  to 
put  him  in  the  way  of  forming  his  own  judgments, 
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instead  of  foisting  ready-made  formulas  upon  him. 
What  chiefly  hinders  the  effectuation  of  this  equitable 
method  is,  that  at  present  some  forms  of  behef  and 
knowledge  are  privileged,  while  others  are  unprotected 
or  proscribed.  As  long  as  this  invidious  distinction 
lasts,  it  is  inevitable  that  parents  should  be  biassed 
consciously  or  unconsciously  in  favor  of  the  privileged 
systems,  since  adhesion  to  these  is  the  passport  to  social 
recognition  and  worldly  success.  But  once  remove  the 
premium  upon  the  adoption  of  any  given  set  of 
principles,  and  so  abolish  the  inducement  to  perpetuate 
them  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  the  disendowed 
institution  will  only  survive  in  the  ratio  of  its  actual 
utility.  In  a  really  free  State,  where  no  one  had  any 
sinister  interest  in  maintaining  any  particular  view,  the 
problem  of  delimiting  the  frontier  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  the  education  of  the  young,  would 
cease  to  have  much  significance.  In  the  first  place 
the  existence  of  such  a  State,  whether  on  Anarchistic 
or  Socialistic  lines,  pre-supposes  a  much  higher  level 
of  civilisation  than  ours,  and  a  corresponding  decHne 
of  religiosity ;  and  secondly,  even  assuming  that 
the  young  did  acquire  some  erroneous  ideas,  these 
would  soon  be  corrected  by  free  intercourse  with  an 
enlightened  society  which  would  do  everything  to  en- 
courage and  notUng  to  penalise  reasoned  change  of 
opinion.  **0.  O/s "  clamant  grievance  against  the 
prevailing  system  of  education,  is  that  the  Church 
makes  it  the  main  medium  for  capturing  the  young,  and 
suborning  their  ingenuous  intelligence  as  a  witness  to  its 
trumped  up  version  of  religion  and  nature.  "  O.  O."  is 
imsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  priestcraft,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  title  of  chap,  xii,  "  Mental  Jugglery, 
Priestcraft,  Pollution,  Presumption,  Pride,  Arrogancei 
and  Crystallised  Hypocrisy*'.  He  asserts  that  from 
the  dawn  of  history  the  priest  has  been  the  seducer  and 
destroyer  of  human  kind,  the  mystagogue  who  has 
intervened  between  man  and  the  spontaneous  order  of 
nature,  to  the  practical  frustration  of  the  beneficent 
relation  that  ought  to  have  subsisted  between  them.  It 
is  in  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  committed.    Christian  her- 
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meneutics  has  exhausted  itself  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  nature  of  that  sin,  but  all  the  while  it 
was  the  Christian  theologian  himself,  that "  blind  leader 
of  the  blind  "  who,  by  debauching  human  reason,  *'  the 
hypostasis  or  constitutive  of  man  '*  and  despoihng  it  of 
its  prerogative,  sinned  most  grievously  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  proof  that  this  sin,  the  warping  and 
obsession  of  the  immature  understanding  is  never  for- 
given, is  found  multiplied  to  infinity  in  the  crass  sup>er- 
stitions,  in  the  enormities,  immoralities,  and  absurdities, 
that  mark  all  creeds  and  worships,  even  the  purest,  and 
in  the  ferocious  bigotry  that  is  a  still  more  prolific 
cause  of  bloodshed,  devastation,  and  moral  suffering 
than  all  other  anti-social  agencies  put  together.  It  is 
the  priest  who  is  the  real  atheist,  because  it  is  he  chiefly 
who  calumniates  and  perverts  natural  law,  or  the 
supreme,  the  **  Father  in  Heaven  *'  of  the  evangel  of 
Jesus.  **  Religion  is  not  natural:  it  is  lies  engrafted,  and 
every  phase  and  form  of  it  is  a  very  vicious  and  vitiated 
graft"  (p.  333).  The  reader  will  recognise  in  the 
indictment  of  the  priest  as  usurper  and  impostor,  and  of 
religion  as  a  fraud,  a  view  that  once  found  some  favor 
with  many  of  the  earlier  Rationalists — although  we 
should  be  doing  their  memories  a  serious  injustice 
if  we  concluded  that  this  constituted  their  whole  theory 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  religion ;  but  corrupt 
as  an  organised  priesthood  can  become,  as  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  France,  the  primary  sources  of  ecclesi- 
astical domination  lie  not  so  much  in  the  successful 
knavery  of  the  priest,  as  in  the  imperious  need  of 
primitive  human  nature.  Religious  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions, so  far  from  being  unnatural,  are  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  certain  stages  of  racial  development. 
Indeed,  they  constitute  the  groimd-work  of  the  rude 
philosophy  of  things  framed  by  the  savage  and  the 
barbarian.  The  Fantee  witch-doctor,  or  the  Esquimaux 
Angakok,  in  his  accesses  of  divinatory  frenzy,  is  no 
more  a  conscious  impostor  than  the  highly-civilised 
medical  man  who,  relying  upon  prognostics  that  have 
been  defined  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  confidently 
predicts  the  death  of  a  patient  within  a  certain  time. 
All  three  are  equally  sincere  in  thinking  that  they  know 
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more  about  the  subject  than  the  uninitiated.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  having 
special  privileges  there  are  brought  into  play  many 
motives  for  dissimulation  and  chicanery,  and  it  is  mainly 
from  their  segregation  and  endowment  as  a  distinct 
order  that  the  clergy  have  at  all  times  proved  such 
formidable  opponents  of  progress.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson*  that  the  endowment  of  knowledge  and 
research  is  sound  enough  in  principle.  It  assumes  a 
mischievous  form,  however,  when  the  endowment  is 
used  to  limit  the  scope  of  knowledge  or  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  research  and  teaching,  when  it  is  made  a 
condition  of  any  incumbency  in  the  endowed  institution 
that  the  incumbent  shall  hold  for  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  status  or  salary, 
the  body  of  data  or  doctrine  marshalled  nnder  the 
particular  endowment  which  he  serves.  Endowed 
establishments  of  this  kind — and  they  are  the  prevailing 
sort — do  more  to  perpetuate  error  and  prevent  the 
discovery  and  acceptance  of  new  knowledge  than  the 
aggregate,  vast  as  it  is,  of  unofficial  clerical  obscu- 
rantism. That  State  protection  and  private  subsidising 
of  religion  have  much  to  do  with  its  continued  influence 
and  diffusion  hardly  needs  to  be  formally  proved.  A 
comparison  of  countries  having  a  State  Church  with 
those  in  which — as  in  America — even  a  qualified  Volun- 
taryism obtains,  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Such 
considerations  make  it  clear  that,  after  allowing  fully 
for  the  play  of  the  religious  temperament  and  the  other 
causes  that  conspire  to  generate  and  sustain  religious 
belief  in  the  current  secondary  civilisations,  probably 
the  most  patent  sources  of  its  persistence  are  State 
protection  and  private  convention.  In  sociology,  as  in 
biology,  function  begets  structure,  although  the  advent 
of  the  latter  often  modifies  the  very  function  which 
brought  it  into  being.  The  institutions  of  law,  religion, 
etc.,  are  all  so  many  mechanisms  formed  by  what  are, 
or  once  were,  functions  of  the  body  social,  but  just  as  in 
the  living  body  an  organ  that  was  admirably  adapted 
for  a   simpler  mode  of  existence   may — even  without 

1  ••  Buckle  and  his  Critics,"  p.  347-60. 
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actual  protection — survive  as  an  imwieldy  and  even 
noxious  rudiment,  in  relation  to  a  changed  environment, 
so  in  society,  where  the  art  of  man  can  set  up  conditions 
that  bring  processes  within  the  reach  of  special  laws, 
modes  of  thought  and  action  appropriate  enough  to  a 
relatively  primitive  stage  of  culture,  ai'e  factitiously 
transmitted  and  applied  long  after  they  have  outUved 
their  usefulness  and  become  positive  embargoes  upon 
progress.  The  prime  factor  in  the  interminable  train 
of  mischiefs  which  proceeds  from  this  anachronism  is 
not,  therefore,  as  "O.  O."  supposes,  to  be  found  exclu- 
sively, or  even  largely,  in  the  villainy  of  the  priest,  but 
rather  in  the  survival  of  the  endowed  institutions  which 
keep  the  anachronism  alive.  There  can,  of  course,  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  clergy  are  consciously  dis- 
honest. At  no  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  has 
there  been  so  much  covert — nay,  overt — heresy  as  in  the 
Church  to-day,  but  most  of  the  dissemblers  contrive  to 
salve  their  consciences  somehow.  Robert  Elsmere  was 
far  too  squeamish.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  casuistry, 
and  when  a  man's  bread  and  butter  depend  upon  the 
decision  he  forms  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
the  means  by  which  he  earns  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  can  forecast  the  result,  although  it  would  baffle  even 
a  nineteenth  century  psychologico-analytical  novelist  to 
redintegrate  the  circuitous  process  by  which  it  was 
reached. 

In  the  course  of  these  perquisitions  and  excursions  we 
get  finally  to  **  O.  0.*s"  Christology,  and  what  we  may 
call  his  cosmology.  In  my  review  of  Mackintosh's 
"Natural  History  of  the  Christian  Religion'**  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  strength  and  completeness  of  a 
man's  character  as  a  RationaUst  might  often  be  measured 
by  his  opinion  of  the  personality  and  doctrine  of  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  Sentiment  unchastened  by 
intellect  is  the  deadly  foe  of  Rationalism,  and  to  the 
precise  extent  to  which  anyone  who  claims  to  use 
the  scientific  method,  falls  in  with  the  conventional 
Christology,  to  the  same  extent  does  he  abandon  that 
method.     To  be  quite  just  to  **  O.  O."  he  repudiates, 

*  Free  Review,  August-September,  1895. 
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nay  rails  against,  all  the  received  views  of  Christ's 

nature,  life,  and  teaching,  as  so  many  caricatures  of  the 

originals,  but  although  it  will  seem  incredible  to  him, 

"O.  0.*s"  own  representation  of  the  personality  and 

propaganda  of  Jesus  is  as  monstrous  a  travesty  as  any 

that    he    dismisses  with  scorn.     Let  us  see  how  he 

appreciates  Jesus  and  interprets  his  doctrine. 

'*  Unlike  all  other  teachers  Christ  stands  forth  most  promi- 
nently as  being  at  once  destructive  and  constructive 

What  teacher  in  the  world's  history  can  we  point  to  as  having 
made  such  a  powerful  accusation  against  teachers  and  on 
behalf  of  deluded  and  suffering  humanity  ?    Not  one  !     Not 

Confucius "  (P.  40.)    **  He  began  when  thirty  years 

old,  to  teach  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  people.  His  perfected 
mission,  as  unfolded  to  us  in  His  perfect  life  and  perfect 
teaching.''  (P.  98.)  **  Christ  knew  the  nature  of  man's  nature 
while  Paul  did  not ".  (P.  120.)  *•  When  the  Savior  of  the 
world  uttered  the  important  and  all  comprehensive  words 
which  head  this  chapter,  (For  there  are  some  eunuchs,  etc., 
Matt.  xix.  12)  none  could  conceive  that  the  great  Teacher 
had  calculated  this  mighty  subject  (the  population  question 
and  Neo-Malthusianism)  in  all  its  integrity".  (P.  196.)  "The 
theologic  school  has  made  Christ  superhuman,  and  the 
revulsion  on  the  part  of  the  secular  school,  has  resulted  in 
his  being  rendered  less  than  human.  The  arguments  of  the 
secular  school  so  far  as  the  reasoning  on  the  Christ  or 
Messiah  are  concerned,  rest  on  this  revulsion,  and  nothing 

more However  much  good  they  (the  Secularists; 

may  have  done,  the  evil  in  this  direction,  under  review  has 
been  much  in  excess."  (P.  507.) 

Referring  to  a  critical  analysis  of  Christ's  teachings 

in  which  the  writer  comments  adversely  on  the  silence 

of  Jesus  as  to  slavery  and  other  grievous  e\dls  of  his 

time,  **0.  O."  observes  with  asperity: — 

"  No  such  remarks,  however  forcibly  put,  bearing  on  the 
life,  character  and  work  of  Christ  can  ever  do  other  than 
recoil  on  the  writers,  and  carry  some  rather  uncomplimentary 
reflections  with  them"  (p.  514).  "Negation  is  nothing; 
mere  destruction  is  sillv,  a  slaying  of  the  slain   over  and 

over  again Theology,  from  its  very  nature,  can  create 

nothing  but  evil ;  but  to  be  merely  anti-theological  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  progress^  because  theology  never  should  have 
existed  (!)  to  poison  men's  minds.  Men  criticise  (why  not  say 
worship  ? — ^J.  P.  G.)  Christ  with  supreme  thoughtlessness, 
because  they  do  not  yet  know  themselves,  and  not  knowing 
themselves,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  or  to 
reconceive  the  Christ  as  we  need  now  to  do"  (p.  516). 
"  Christ  was  the  perfect  embodiment  of  natural  science,  and 
just  because  we  have  learned  so  little  of  the  order  of  natural 
science  do  we  find  the  difficulty  to  understand  Christ" 
(p.  518).     "  The  scientist  identified  with  Christ  ....  is  a 
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microcosm  of  the  macrocosm,  or  a  miniature  representation 
or  image  of  all  existence  or  being  and  t)erfection,  that  which 
forms  in  his  pristine  purity,  a  manifestation  of  God  himself" 
(P-  567).  "Christ  having  knowledge  of  the  Absolute"  (p.  586), 
•'Chnst  knew  the  Absolute,  as  regards  the  effects  of  the 
actions  of  men  in  their  capacity  of  both  teachers  and  taught, 
and  there  is  but  one  true,  perfect  way  for  all  men  to  follow, 
of  which  He  was  an  ensample  "  (p.  592).  "  Science  is  waiting 
for  the  world,  and  ihe  world  only  needs  to  turn  to  science  to 
rediscover  Christ  *'  (p.  624). 

"  O.  O/s  "  Christology  raises  three  definite  issues : 
Are  the  character  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  unexampled  for 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness  ?  Is  the  Secularist 
estimate  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  unreasonable  and 
mischievous  ?  And,  finally,  what  has  science  to  do  with 
Christ  ? 

The  demonstrated  untenableness  of  all  extant  claims 
for  the  personal  or  doctrinal  supremacy  of  Christ  affords 
a  strong  presumption  against  the  feasibleness  of  any 
new  "  vindication  **  of  these.  And  in  what  essential 
does  "  O.  0.*s "  contention  differ  from  any  of  its  dis- 
credited congeners  ?  To  say  that  there  was  a  more 
authoritative  personal  note  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  than 
in  that  of  any  other  great  religious  reformer  is  simply  to 
retail  the  pretension  of  the  Gospels  themselves  and  to 
adumbrate  the  echoes  of  that  "  cloud  of  witnesses  "  the 
long  succession  of  Christian  exegeteS  and  apologists. 
Thus  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion  are 
tainted  at  their  very  source,  since  they  are  drawn 
exclusively  from  ex  parte  documents;  but  "O.  O.**, 
although  he  dwells  at  some  length  (pp.  303,  et  seq.)  on 
the  conclusions  of  Biblical  criticism  as  to  the  anonymity, 
the  late  date  and  the  general  untrustworthiness  of  the 
Gospels,  brushes  these  conclusions  aside  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  subsists 
between  experts  about  these  matters.  "  O.  O."  omits 
to  mention,  what  Canon  Driver  very  effectively  points 
out  (Preface  to  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament "),  namely,  that  as  a  rule  the  differences 
in  question  are  upon  details  of  treatment  rather  than  of 
general  method — and  clings  obstinately  to  the  illusion 
that,  at  least,  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which 
suit  his  purpose  must  be  authentic.  It  seems  almost 
a  waste  of   time  to  discuss  further  the  value  of  the 
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opinions  of  a  writer  upon  a  subject  about  the  real 
nature  and  bearings  of  which  his  sentimental  bias  has 
so  hopelessly  bemused  him ;  but  as  the  form  of  self- 
deception  from  which  "  O.  O."  suffers  is  unhappily  still 
rife,  it  is  necessary  once  more  to  expose  its  vagaries. 
Assuming  that  the  long  and  artistically  constructed 
discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  ipsissima  verba  which 
Jesus  addressed  to  his  disciples,  and  that  Jesus  was  not 
superhuman,  an  attribution  expressly  disclaimed  by 
**  O.  O.",  then  all  that  can  be  said  is :  Jesus  either 
was  the  creature  of  the  most  stupendous  egotism 
by  which  a  human  being  was  ever  afflicted,  or 
he  was  a  sufferer  from  a  form  of  delusional  in- 
sanity, attended  with  perversion  and  loss  of  the  sense 
of  personal  identity,  as  J.  Soury  has  more  charitably 
suggested.  There  is  perhaps  some  kind  of  dramatic 
fitness  in  making  a  God-man — and  that  is  the  kit-motifs 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel— declare,  "  Before 
Abraham  was  I  am  ** ;  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  "  ;  "I  am  the  true  vine  "  ;  "  All  that  ever  came 
before  me  were  thieves  and  robbers  ** ;  but  from  the  lips 
of  a  mere  man,  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  supreme 
genius  of  all  time,  such  utterances  are  so  ludicrously 
incongruous  that  no  theory,  save  that  of  the  monomania 
of  their  author,  or  of  the  parasitical  accretion  upon  the 
legend  or  ritual  of  a  crucified  Jesus  of  an  apotheosizing 
myth,  will  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  assertion  that 
of  all  the  world's  great  religious  teachers  Christ  stands 
forth  most  prominent,  as  being  at  once  destructive  and 
constructive,  is  based  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  Gospel  Jesus  is  a  real  character,  and  accordingly, 
the  assertion  collapses  with  the  assumption,  but  in  any 
case  what  does  the  claim  signify  ?  Every  religious 
reformer  must  needs  set  both  processes  in  motion,  and 
it  is  really  immaterial  whether  any  particular  innovator 
was  more  distinguished  in  these  respects  than  another. 
What  is  of  importance,  however,  is  if  what  the  reputed 
reformer  destroyed,  or  wanted  to  destroy,  was  good  or 
evil,  and  what  he  constructed,  or  attempted  to  set  up, 
better  or  worse  than  what  it  proposed  to  replace.  Sub- 
mitted to  this  test  the  Gospel  Jesus  stands  forth  as  the 
arch-destroyer  of  all  that  sane  men  esteem  to  be  good 
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and  true,  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  principles  and  actions  ascribed  to  him,  or  to  the 
construction  put  upon  them  by  Christolators.  "  O.  O." 
may  reply  that  as  a  human  being,  Jesus  had  no  more 
prescience  to  anticipate  the  perversions  of  his  doctrine 
and  example,  than  had  Socrates  to  foresee  the  extra- 
ordinary uses  to  which  his  philosophy  would  be  put,  and 
the  divisions  of  thought  and  practice  to  which  it  would 
lead,  but  "  O.  O."  cannot  shelter  himself  behind  this 
plea,  since  he  explicitly  declares  Jesus  to  have  been 
perfect,  alike  as  to  his  life,  mission,  and  teaching.  This 
brings  us  to  the  central  postulate  of  "  O.  0.*s  *'  Christ- 
ology,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  protagonist  of  nature, 
to  which  those  typical  theologians,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  stood  in  the  relation  of  antagonists,  that  he 
was  "  the  perfect  embodiment  of  natural  science  ",  and 
that  he  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  secret  of  the 
higher  moral,  as  of  the  higher  physical  life,  lies  in  an 
equilibration  of  the  factors  of  organisation  with  those 
of  environment.  This  ascription  of  transcendental 
scientific  perspicacity  to  Christ  is  sheer  **  midsummer 
madness*',  and  the  concrete  example  upon  which 
"  O.  O.**  mainly  relies  to  prove  his  case  really  demolishes 
it.  He  takes  the  well-known  passage  in  Matthew  (xix,  12) 
regarding  eunuchism,  congenital  and  acquired,  with  its 
open  exhortation  to  the  extremest  asceticism,  the 
passage  which  Origen  and  many  less  illustrious  early 
Christians  interpreted  literally  as  a  command  to  self- 
mutilation,  and  argues  that  here  Christ  wittingly  laid 
down  the  principles  from  which  the  practice  of  Neo- 
Malthusianism  is  deduced.  A  reference  to  the  text  will 
show  that  this  inference,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  that  as 
a  premiss,  is  entirely  inadmissible,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
reasoned  opinion  of  many  critics,  and  notably  of  Dr. 
Giles,  that  the  passage  under  discussion  is  an  interpola- 
tion of  the  third  century,  when  by  the  supervention  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  Asceticism,  the  practice  of  self- 
mutilation  had  been  introduced.  Waiving  these,  con- 
aderations,  what  probability  is  there  that  JesuS  pos- 
sessed the  scientific  knowledge  required  for  a  discovery 
of  the  economic  and  physiological  data  upon  which  the 
dobtrine  of  Malthus  and  its  later  practical  application 
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rest.  It  is  true  that  the  incident  of  Onan  suggests  some 
degree  of  empirical  knowledge  as  to  a  preventive 
method  now  widely  practised  in  France,  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  Jesus  had  this  empirical  know- 
ledge. It  must  be  shown  that  living  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  in  a  country  remarkable  only  for  its  lack  of 
scientific  culture,  Jesus  nevertheless  by  a  "divination 
of  genius"  became  conversant  with  the  multitude  of 
biological  and  sociological  evidences  that  prepared  the 
way  for  the  scientific  enunciation  of  the  law  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  simply  incredible  that  in  an  age  and  country 
where  the  most  learned  men  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a 
science  of  political  economy,  and  knew  nothing  beyond 
the  external  facts  of  reproduction,  Jesus  should  have 
been  two  thousand  years  ahead  of  everybody  else.  The 
idea  that  Jesus  possessed  a  Mahatmic  intimacy  with 
the  constitution  and  penetralia  of  the  universe  receives 
its  quietus  firom  the  record  of  his  attitude  towards  the 
belief  in  demoniacal  possession,  as  a  cause  of  disease. 
In  Romanes*  "  Thoughts  on  Religion  **  the  posthumously 
published  palinode  of  a  man  of  once  powerful  mind, 
imposing  even  in  its  decay,  the  dilemma  is  thus  con- 
cisely stated : 

*'  However  you  may  seek  to  explain  away  a  priori  objections 
to  miracles  on  a  priori  grounds  there  remains  the  fact  that 
Christ  accepted  the  current  superstition  in  regard  to  diabolic 
possession.  Now  the  devils  damn  the  doctrine.  For  you 
must  choose  the  horn  of  your  dilemma,  either  the  current 
theory  was  true,  or  it  was  not.  If  you  say  true,  you  must 
allow  that  the  same  theory  is  true  for  all  similar  stages  of 
culture,  and  therefore,  that  the  most  successful  exorcist  is 
science,  albeit  science  works  not  by  faith  in  the  theory,  but 
by  rejection  of  it.  Observe,  the  diseases  are  so  well  described 
by  the  record,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  them. 
Hence,  you  must  suppose  they  were  due  to  devils  in  A.n. 
30  and  to  nervous  disorders  in  a.d.  1894.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  choose  the  other  horn,  you  must  accept  either  the 
hypothesis  of  the  ignorance,  or  that  of  the  mendacity  of 
Christ.  The  answer  is  that  either  h3^othesis  may  be 
accepted  by  Christianity  .  .  .  ."  (pp.  i8o-8i). 

The  temerity  of  this  solution  shocks  Canon  Gore,  the 
editor  of  the  book,  who,  in  a  footnote,  decisively  dis- 
sociates himself  from  it,  with  the  curt  remark  that  "  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  "  Romanes*  position.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  point  for  Christian  divinity  to  decide,  but 
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the  quasi- Rationalist  can't  get  away  from  the  dilemma 
on  any  theological  quiddity.  If  Jesus  held  the  belief  in 
disease-demons  he  was  either  ignorant  or  mendacious, 
and  the  adoption  of  any  alternative  inflicts  a  fatal  blow 
on  the  perfectionist  view  of  Christ.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  a  last  shift,  "  O.  O.**  may  insist  that  the  demonolog^ 
of  the  Gospels  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
primitive  Jesuism,  or  that  the  deliverances  and  works  of 
Jesus  in  that  connection  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally, 
but  if  we  are  invited  to  resort  to  this  finessing  eclecti- 
cism in  order  to  establish  the  contention  for  the  scientific 
sovereignity  of  Jesus,  we  may  as  well,  without  further 
pretence  of  reasoning,  let  ourselves  drift  into  those 
immensities  of  mystic  reverie,  where  the  dominant  idea, 
or  the  ground-swell  of  emotion,  take  the  place  of  the 
compass  of  the  intellect  and  the  chart  of  knowledge, 
and  consciousness  floats  idly  and  aimlessly,  contented 
with  the  pleasure  of  its  dreams.  It  was  thus  that  the 
neo-Platonising  Christians  blended  Pagan  philosophy 
with  Christian  dogma,  and  that  the  mediaeval  and 
modem  mystics  have  squared  the  circle  of  science  with 
the  triangle  of  theology,  but  **  that  way  madness  lies". 

"  O.  O.'s  "  statement  that  Christ  comprehended  the 
absolute  is  utterly  meaningless.  It  is  presumably  based 
on  the  alleged  affirmation  of  Christ,  '*  I  and  my  Father 
are  one".  But  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  God  in 
the  sense  of  the  one  absolute  and  infinite  being,  Christ's 
words  must  mean,  not  merely  that  he  comprehended 
the  absolute,  but  that  he  was  himself  the  sole  im- 
conditioned  being,  that  is,  the  sum  of  existence ;  but 
Christ  was  a  person,  unless  we  follow  the  Docetist  and 
other  Gnostic  sects  in  regarding  him  as  a  phantom. 
Now  every  person  is  necessarily  conditioned,  and  there- 
fore conditioning,  so  much  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
personality,  but  Christ  who  is  ex  hypothesi  a  person,  said 
he  was  no  person,  which  is  absurd. 

The  supposition  that  Christ  possessed  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  man  is  negatived  by  the 
very  Gospels  which  are  said  to  bear  record  of  him,  and 
this  proposition  holds  good,  even  when  we  have 
shredded  away  the  monstrous  husk  of  myth,  miracle, 
and  legend,  from  the  infinitesimal  nucleus  of  probability 
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that  lies  within.  What  does  this  nucleus  contain  ? 
Some  moral  maxims  that  were  commonplaces  in  all 
pre-Christian  civilisations,  others  such  as  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  passive  non-resistance,  fitted  only  for  a 
community  of  Caenobites  in  the  Thebaid,  or  absolutely 
anti- social,  as  the  prediction  of  the  perpetuity  of 
poverty,  and  the  praises  of  indigence  as  such,  not  to 
speak  of  the  recommendations  of  improvidence  and 
insane  bodily  mortification.  Even  if  we  confine  our 
analysis  to  this  residuum  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  we 
find  it  traversed  by  the  principles  of  every  natural 
science  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  and  by  all 
those  canons  of  sociology  which  according  to  **  O.  O." 
are  derived  from  it.  By  what  law  of  evidence  or  rule 
of  analogy  can  we  look  for  anything  else?  The  man 
Christ  Jesus,  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  such  a 
person,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  in  a  remote  quasi- 
Roman  province,  or  in  Galilee,  two  years  before  or  ten 
years  after  the  date  commonly  assigned  for  his  nativity, 
nearly  1900  years  ago.  The  member  of  a  peasant 
family,  the  so-called  biographies  of  him  leave  us  to  infer 
that  his  youth  was  spent  imder  the  parental  roof  at 
Nazareth,  although  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the 
interval  between  his  disputation  with  the  doctors  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  opening  of  his  public  ministry,  he  may 
have  made  a  grand  tour  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  India, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Democritus,  Herodotus, 
and  many  Greek  philosophers  visited  Egypt.  Few 
Christians  favor  this  conjecture,  on  the  ground  that  its 
carnal  object  is  to  show  that  Jesus  came  by  his  moral 
and  religious  outfit  through  x:ontact  with  foreign  cultures. 
This  of  course,  is  sheer  prejudice,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  for  dismissing  the  surmise  as  worthless.  The 
mass  of  the  home-staying,  Palestinian  Jews  held  little 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  for  that  matter  even  the 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  never  mingled  freely  with  their 
Gentile  neighbours.  The  study  of  foreign  languages 
was  practically  tabooed,  and  even  later  when  the  taboo 
was  partially  relaxed,  Josephus  speaks  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  as  quite  an  exceptional  acquirement.  Is 
it  probable  then  that  the  son  of  a  Jewish  peasant,  the 
member  of  a  class  in  whom  the  patriotic  instinct  would 
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attain  its  maximum  intensity,  was  likely  to  have  the 
inclination,  or  if  he  had,  would  be  granted  the  leisure  or 
the  means  to  travel  abroad  to  finish  his  education  ?  The 
suggestion    is    transparently  absurd.    Jesus    grew   up 
with  such  notions  of  nature  and  society  as  were  to  be 
picked  up  in  a  squalid,  benighted,  Jewish  village,  and 
beyond  Matthew's  reference  to  his  reading  of  the  roll  of 
law  in  the  S3magogue,  we  do  not  even  know  that  he 
could    read    and    write.      It    may  be    said   that    the 
Mahommed  was  illiterate ;  but  the  camel  driver  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  his  indebtedness  to  the  Nestorian 
Christians  and  the  Bible,  is  notorious.    How  then  could 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  granting  it  to  have  been  the  most 
original  and  powerful  that  ever  existed,  have  had  those 
opportunities    of   access   to    the    archives   of    human 
thought  without  some  relation  to  which  the  capacities 
of  the  strongest  mind  must  remain  forever  latent  ?   That 
the   "village   Hampden"   and    the   "mute,  inglorious 
Milton"  never  pass  firom  the  potential  to  the  actual 
stage  is  largely  due  to  their  venue.    The  dictum  that 
greatness  forces  itself  to  the  front,  is  one  of  those  half- 
truths  that  often  do  more  harm  than  a  lie.     It  is  time 
the  "  dead  Jew  "  went  to  his  place.     He  is  neither  true 
God  nor  real  man,  and  has  in  the  "  fulness  of  time  " 
become  more  and  more  of  a  sham. 

**0.  O.'s"  indignation  at  what  he  seems  to  consider 
Secularist  disparagement  of  Christ  illustrates  the  obverse 
of  that  very  sentiment,  the  reverse  of  which  in  the 
Secularist  he  so  warmly  deprecates.  The  revulsion 
from  the  belief  in  the  sup>erhumanity  of  Christ  has,  it 
appears,  driven  the  Secularist  to  deny  even  common 
humanity  to  him.  This  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that 
some  Freethinkers — of  whom  I  am  one — are  not  satis- 
fied  that  Jesus  was  an  historical  personage.  As  regards 
those  who  look  upon  him  as  a  real  human  being,  many 
of  them,  as  I  have  had  reason  to  complain,  from  what 
is  suspiciously  like  a  lingering  pietistic  sentiment, 
ridiculously  overvalue  both  the  merits  of  his  character 
and  of  his  teaching.  "O.  O.'s"  most  serious  charge 
against  Secularism  is  that,  its  attitude  towards  Christ 
and  religion  being  wholly  negative  or  destructive,  it 
does   more   harm    than    good,    because    "negation    is 
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nothing,  and  mere  destruction  is  silly."  This  is — 
inadvertently,  I  am  sure — a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
Secularism,  which,  while  avowedly  negative  towards 
Christianity  and  designedly  destructive  of  the  errors  of 
that  and  all  other  religions,  is  also  expressly  positive 
and  constructive  alike  in  its  principles  and  method. 
But  let  us  dissect  **0.  0.*s"  proposition.  So  far  from 
being  nothing,  negation,  in  grammar,  logic  and  fact,  is 
as  essential  and  serviceable  as  affirmation.  Whether  in 
grammar  or  logic,  the  process  of  exclusion  denoted  by 
the  various  prefixes  and  affixes  used  as  equivalents 
for  the  particle  **non**  is  as  important  and  instructive  as 
the  process  of  inclusion.  Every  affirmative  proposition^ 
universal  or  particular,  includes  an  element  of  negation, 
and  all  negative  propositions  are  convertible  into  the 
affirmative  form.  To  say  that  all  men  are  mortal  may 
be  converted  into  All  immortals  are  not  any  men,  and 
so  on.  To  displace  an  error  is  to  establish  a  fact.  If 
**  negation  is  nothing,"  then  "O.  O.'s"  book,  bulky  as  it 
is,  comes  perilously  near  nihility,  for  it  is  a  systematic 
denial  of  the  entire  Christian  creed  as  hitherto  imder- 
stood,  and  he  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  falling 
into  line  with  those  notorious  Nihilists,  Jesus  Christy 
Martin  Luther,  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox,  who  were 
all  negationists  in  their  turn.  In  any  case,  what  specific 
virtue  is  there  in  **mere  affirmation"?  There  is  no 
lack  of  asseveration  in  Munchausen's  tales  or  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,"  but  somehow  they 
do  not  hold  a  very  high  place  as  historical  records.  The 
epithet  "silly"  with  which  **0.  O."  qualifies  "mere 
destruction"  is  much  too  mild  to  apply  to  his  own 
definition  of  negation,  which  only  aflfords  one  more 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  aberration  to  which  a 
dominant  idea  may  give  rise.  As  for  the  ipse  dixit  that 
"mere  destruction  is  silly,"  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  point  out  that  if  we  assent  to  it,  we  are 
logically  bound  to  characterise  "O.  O.'s"  entire  enter- 
prise in  terms  of  his  own  formula,  for,  if  he  is  anything 
he  is  a  thoroughgoing  iconoclast  who  seeks  to  demolish 
every  established  idea  in  religion  and  philosophy.  He 
may  rejoin  that  this  work  of  disintegration  is  but  the 
pre-requisite  for  a  great  and  salutary  reconstruction  of 
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things.  Precisely;  but  in  the  sphere  of  human  thought 
and  action  we  never  find  "mere  destruction"  in  the 
sense  of  wanton  devastation,  save  in  youth,  before 
reason  has  come  to  its  own,  or  when  madness  or  the 
uncontrolled  passion  of  lust  or  revenge,  which  is  a 
species  of  madness,  have  unseated  the  judgment.  The 
man  of  science  and  the  scientific  thinker  only  destroy 
what  relatively  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  society  is 
evil  in  order  to  allow  firee  play  to  the  conditions  that 
will  make  for  the  collective  well-being,  and  the  Secu- 
larist moves  along  the  same  lines.  He  is  no  more  a 
"mere"  destroyer  than  the  gardener  who  roots  out  the 
weeds  to  prevent  his  flowers  and  vegetables  from  being 
choked  oflf,  or  the  backwoodsman  who,  in  order  to  get 
his  little  clearing,  has  first  to  cut  down  the  trees  and 
toilsomely  unearththeir  stumps  and  roots  before  he  sows 
the  seed  of  his  maiden  crop. 

Science  has  had  to  attack  many  apparently  hopeless 
problems  in  the  past,  but  they  were  elementary  exercises 
beside  the  task  which  **  O.  O."  now  proposes  to  devolve 
upon  her,  namely,  that  of  helping  the  world  to  redis- 
cover and  reconceive  "  the  Christ ".  There  is  one 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  proposal.  Science 
has  never  even  discovered  Christ,  and,  that  being  so,  to 
talk  about  its  intervention  in  the  work  of  the  rediscovery 
of  him  is  a  trifle  malapropos.  The  scientific  envisage- 
ment  of  Christ  seems  as  remote  a  contingency  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  or  the  perception 
of  things  in  themselves.  The  scientific  method  as 
applied  to  the  orthodox,  or  even  the  quasi-rationalist 
Christology,  fails  to  find  any  specific  Christ ;  it  finds 
only  a  composite  figure,  a  flickering,  elusive  shadow  on 
a  background  of  faintly  luminous  mist,  a  shadow  so 
ill-defined  and  variable  that  it  may  possibly  be  that  of 
a  human  being,  but  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  image  of 
some  Hfeless  thing,  with  a  grotesque  similitude  to  the 
human  form.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or 
even  allowing  for  the  acquisition  of  greatly  enlarged 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  Jesus,  the  last 
word  of  science  must  always  be  that  of  Jesus  the  preter- 
human as  of  Jesus  the  deity;  of  the  protagonist  of 
nature,  it  can  discover  nothing. 
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In  its  most  generalised  form  "  O.  O.'s  "  synthesis  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  identification  of  the  order  of  the 
universe  with  the  will  of  God,  or  as  he  sometimes 
expresses  it,  the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  the  supreme. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  "O.  O."  is  not  using  these  terms 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  but  he  nowhere  makes  clear  the 
sense  in  which  he  does  use  them,  so  that  we  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  philosophy  is  pantheistic  or 
liylotheistic.  In  one  place  we  are  warned  that  as  the 
process  of  Advolution  is  only  in  its  infancy, 

"  We  have  not  even  yet  begun  to  search  for  the  Almighty : 
with  such  meagre  mental  powers  as  we  at  present  possess, 
the  search  is  useless.  We  must  have  God*s  perfect  instru- 
ments to  discover  a  perfect  Creator  **  (p.  6i6). 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  brigandage  of  theology,  we  have 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  rising  to  this  higher 
plane,  for, 

"that  there  should  not  always  be  a  direct  communion  and 
correspondence  between  the  divine  in  man,  and  the  divine 
absolute,  rests  entirely  with  the  conduct  of  man  himself.  We 
need  the  full,  and  free,  and  easy  use  of  the  double  cerebrum 
of  the  brain,  which  can  only  be  obtained  bv  intellectual 
action,  so  that  its  equipoise  be  such  as  ever  ready  to  }rield  to, 
or  to  point,  as  the  principle  of  polarity  is  super-induced 
between  subject  and  object,  and  so  by  that  cultured  agency 
become  identified,  or  as  one,  with  the  stupendous  whole" 
(p.  617). 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  "  Almighty  **  is  so  rudimentary, 
the  barest  common  sense  would  seem  to  require  that 
we  should  refrain  from  predicating  anything  about  the 
subject.  What  authority  have  we  for  asserting  that  it 
is  "Almighty"  at  all,  or  why  give  it  the  name  of  "God", 
a  term  historically  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  personal 
being.  By  "  0. 0.*s  **  own  confession  he  ought  not  to 
commit  himself  to  any  definition  of  the  supreme  unless, 
indeed,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  he  has  gained  or 
recovered  the  unimpaired  use  of  his  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Even  on  that  supposition  we  whose  encephalic 
apparatus  is  still  clogged  with  all  the  grossness  of  the 
old,  priest-begotten  metaphysic,  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  our  over-loaded  mechanism  spin  at  the  bewilder- 
ing velocity  of  his  delicately  balanced  instrument  of 
precision.  There  is  a  Hegelian  profoundity  about 
"O.  O.'s  "  expiscation  (!)  of  the  absorption  of  the  finite 
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by  the  infinite  that  paralyses  criticism.  We  can  readily 
understand  the  tenet  of  physiological  psychology  that 
the  mind,  like  the  body  of  which  it  is  a  fiinction,  ought 
to  be  atttmed  to  its  environment,  but  any  statement 
that  posits  the  total  immersion  of  consciousness  in  the 
environment,  or  vice  versd,  is  simply  an  incoherence. 
**  O.  O."  is  continually  denouncing  theology,  and  deplor- 
ing the  baneful  influence  upon  human  Ufe  of  the 
'*  unnatural "  system  which  it  has  intercalated  between 
nature  and  man,  but  if  the  law  of  nature  is  just  another 
name  for  the  law  of  the  "  Almighty  '*,  then  the  latter  is 
accountable  for  all  the  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  in 
its  name.  *'0.  O."  will  doubtless  demur  that  the 
**  Almighty  "  intended  all  the  good,  while  theology  has 
done  all  the  mischief,  but  theology  is  as  much  a  product 
of  the  supreme,  or  of  natural  law,  as  **  O.  O.'s  "  book, 
or  the  richest  blessing  that  the  world  has  ever  received. 
If  "  O.  O."  means  natural  law  in  the  scientific  sense  let 
him  say  so  straightforwardly.  In  that  event  the  con- 
junction of  such  compromising  names  as  "creator", 
"god",  "father  in  heaven",  "savior",  etc.,  cannot 
but  give  rise  to  serious  misapprehension,  for  the 
scientific  concept  of  law  stands  for  impersonal,  while 
the  names  cited  all  connote  some  mode  of  personal 
action.  There  is  a  Hke  ambiguity  in  "O.  O.'s"  refer- 
ences to  immortality.  From  what  we  have  learned  of 
his  psychological  doctrine,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred 
that  as  he  considers  psychosis  to  depend  on  neurosis,  he 
would  conclude  that  the  destruction  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  involves  the  extinction  of  the  psychical 
activity  associated  with  it,  but  the  following  oracular 
sentence  re-opens  the  whole  question.  "  Immortality  is 
learning  to  live  in  immortal  things,  and  those  who 
think  God's  thoughts  after  him  will  live  because  God's 
thoughts  can  never  die  "  (p.  646).  Now,  what  does  this 
mean?  Are  we  being  re-introduced  to  our  old  and 
respected  Positivist  friend,  corporate  immortality,  in  a 
new  guise  ?  Or  are  we  to  take  it  that  our  author  is 
vaguely  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  a  posthumous 
existence  of  the  individual  consciousness  which  has 
thought  the  thoughts  of  God  ?  I  give  it  up. 
In  conclusion,  I  have  rarely  discharged  so  irksome 
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a  duty  as  this  review  of  *'  God  and  the  Creator  Glori- 
fied ",  etc.  The  author,  as  I  remarked  at  the  outset, 
is  one  of  those  staunch,  honest,  and  self-denying  spirits 
who,  at  untold  cost  to  his  personal  comfort  and  interest, 
has  sought  diligently  and  loyally  to  serve  his  generation. 
Moved  with  a  generous  indignation  at  the  horrors  of 
what  is  called  civilisation,  and  thrilled  with  a  noble  pity 
for  the  frightful  degradation  and  suffering  of  the  victims 
of  ignorance  and  wrong,  he  meditated  long  and  deeply 
on  the  causes  of  these  miseries  and  the  possibility  of 
their  removal.  At  last  there  came  to  the  solitary 
dreamer,  as  by  apocal3rptic  vision,  what  he  fondly 
believed  to  be  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  the  talis- 
man for  which  so  many  servants  of  truth  and  liberty 
have  sought  in  vain ;  and  year  after  year  the  hours  that 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  sleep  or  recreation  were 
dedicated  to  the  building  up  of  the  great  work  which 
its  author  devoutly  hoped  would  prove  the  Magna 
Charta  of  social  emancipation  and  regeneration.  And 
now  trips  along  a  critic,  who,  in  as  many  days  as  it  took 
years  to  write  the  book,  assures  an  expectant  world  that 
as  regards  its  claim  to  be  the  manifesto  of  a  new 
principle  of  settling  old  disputes  it  is  a  pitiable  failure. 

There  is  occasionally  some  pleasure  in  humbling  the 
haughty  and  in  administering  a  little  correction  to  the 
froward;  but  the  obligation  to  tell  a  good  manly 
enthusiast  that  his  life-work  is  as  ''  insubstantial  as  the 
airy  fabric  of  a  vision  '*  gives  one  much  heart-searching. 
However,  there  is  often  some  compensation  in  the  fact 
that  the  visionary's  unquenchable  faith  in  his  "  system  " 
generally  breaks  the  full  force  of  the  blow ;  and  there 
is  that  higher  and  purer  satisfaction  of  feeling  that, 
compared  with  the  vindication  of  truth,  all  personal 
considerations  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

J.    P.   GiLMOUR. 
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Figures  have  recently  been  issued  showing  the  amount 
of  money  which  English  Christians  of  all  sects  and 
denominations  subscribed  during  the  year  1894  ^^ 
support  of  Foreign  Missions.  What  is  facetiously 
termed  "  missionary  enterprise "  continues  to  be  ex- 
tensively and  practically  countenanced  by  considerable 
numbers  of  people  at  home,  the  sum  paid  into  the 
coffers  of  the  various  missionary  societies  in  England  in 
the  year  named  being  ;^if 375,571.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  so 
large  a  sum  has  been  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  of  Christianity  in  foreign  countries,  or  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  sending  of  the  major  portion  to  support 
the  evangels  of  Exeter  Hall,  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  in  connection  with  all  religions,  and  especially 
missionary  societies,  a  good  proportion  of  the  funds 
subscribed  by  soft-brained  maiden  ladies,  and  coercively 
extracted  from  poor  innocent  school  children  never  goes 
further  than  the  pockets  of  the  officials ;  and  it  is  also 
well  known  that  the  money  which  is  ultimately 
despatched  from  England  is  seldom  devoted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  givers  intended.  But  the  sum, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  a  large  and  vital  one  to  be 
annually  deducted  from  the  national  wealth  of  this 
country,  and  it  must  inevitably  aflfect  the  incomes  of 
the  industrial  classes,  seeing  that  the  money  is  not 
utilised  as  a  reward  for  labour,  but  is  disposed  of  on  the 
most  superfluous  and  parasitical  class  of  the  community. 
The  ;^i, 375,571  is  therefore  representative  of  so  much 
national  waste.  It  is  true  that  in  connection  with  many 
of  these  religious  bodies  which  collect  for  foreign 
missions  there  exist  societies  for  the  ransom  of  the 
**  heathen  at  home  ",  but  it  does  not  need  a  very  keen 
observation  to  perceive  that  they  are  of  no  practical 
utility,  as  they  abjure  mankind's  real  necessities,  while 
ministering  to  fancied  reqxiirements.  Of  home  mission- 
aries and  foreign  missionaries  we  have  perhaps  a 
(3"  ) 
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trifling  preference  for  the  former  class,  and  perhaps  a 
little  sympathy,  for  whereas  the  modern  Paul  in  far  oft 
lands  is  removed  from  the  scrutiny  of  his  supporters 
at  home,  and  can  live  according  to  his  own  sweet 
will  undisturbed  a  life  of  pleasure,  the  Christian 
evangelist  in  our  large  cities  and  towns  is  constantly 
under  the  searching  gaze  of  his  patrons,  and  is  ever 
fearful  of  dismissal  should  he  fail  to  secure  a  reqxiisite 
number  of  converts. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  huge  expenditure  on 
adventurous  ministers  and  exploiting  believers  which  is 
cheering,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  revelations  made  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere  respecting  Foreign  Missions,  it 
may  be  indicative  of  a  growing  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  religious  public  to  subscribe  readily  to  a 
cause  which  endows  with  but  doubtful  benefits  those  for 
whose  elevation  it  is  intended.  The  year  1891  was 
seemingly  the  time  of  the  high-water  mark  of  missionary 
offerings,  when  the  national  collection  was  ;^i  ,421,509, 
and  although,  compared  with  the  previous  year's  total, 
the  year  1894  showed  an  increase,  it  represents  a  falling 
off  from  the  sum  contributed  in  1891  of  nearly  ;^5o,ooo« 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  in  the  years  to  come  there  is 
a  similar  or  an  appreciable  decrease,  it  will  exhibit  not 
only  so  much  money  saved  from  wasteful  expenditure, 
but  it  will  indicate  an  increase  of  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  British  religious  public.  Let  us  devoutly 
hope  that  it  may  be  so. 

According  to  Canon  Robertson's  annual  summary  of 
missionary  offerings,  on  which  we  have  relied  for  the 
accuracy  of  our  figures,  the  total  amount  of  the  national 
missionary  subscription,  viz.,  ;^i,375i57i,  was  composed 
as  follows: — "Church  of  England  societies,  £$*j2^yi2\ 
joint  societies  of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists, 
;^2ii,486;  Nonconformist  societies  in  England  and 
Wales,  ;^3 79,550;  Scotch  and  Irish  Presb)rterian  societies, 
;f  195,944;  Roman  Cathohc  societies,  ^"15,879." 

It  would  unquestionably  be  futile  to  reason  with  most 
people  who  drop  coins  into  missionary-boxes.  Some 
contribute  as  a  salve  to  their  consciences,  discharging 
what  they  believe  to  be  their  responsibility  in  spreading 
the  news  of  the  Christian  gospel  in  all  lands  and  unto 
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all  nations ;  others  are  prompted  by  the  consideration 
that  society  views  such  action  as  respectable ;  while 
some  are  possessed  of  a  vague  idea  of  universal  charity, 
and  possibly  a  few  are  actuated  with  the  belief  that 
foreign  missions  afford  the  cheapest,  if  not  the  best, 
medium  for  extending  the  advantages  of  civilisation  i 
being  a  trifle  preferable  to  chartered  companies.  We 
will  not,  however,  minutely  question  the  motives  of  the 
supporters  of  missionary  societies,  for  fear  that  reflection 
should  be  cast  upon  those  of  good  intention  ;  giving  is 
generally  a  very  fair  test  of  a  person's  sincerity.  It  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  examine  the  utility  of  such  ex- 
penditure, and  directly  we  come  to  view  cursorily  the 
phases  of  this  question,  it  is  immediately  realised  how 
potent  for  good  or  evil  influences  is  this  missionary 
movement.  From  imperial,  moral,  humanitarian  and 
utilitarian  points  of  view  it  must  unhesitatingly  be  con- 
denmed.  Sidney  Smith,  writing  nearly  a  century  ago, 
declared  that  the  work  and  presence  of  missionaries  in 
India  was  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire ; 
and  he  looked  forward  with  fear  to  a  time  when  the  injury 
they  caused  would  bring  about  once  and  for  ever  the  extinc- 
tion of  British  rule  in  that  country.  How  many  wars  and 
distiurbances  cannot  be  directly  traced  to  the  pernicious 
influences  of  the  agents  of  London  missionary  societies  ? 
The  worst  Chinese  riot  of  1891  was  occasioned  by  an 
English  missionary  buying  four  children  from  their 
mothers.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "as  in  China  every  disturbance  is  due,  not  to  opium, 
but  missionary  teaching,  the  missionaries  are  compelled 
to  throw  the  odium  of  the  popular  dislike  to  themselves 
on  the  opium  question.  That  is  the  whole  history  of  the 
(anti-opium)  agitation.'*  We  also  believe,  though  we 
would  not  desire  to  press  the  point  on  such  a  painful 
subject,  that  much  of  the  Armenian  trouble  has  been 
precipitated  by  American  and  English  missionaries. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  proselytism 
carried  on  by  missionaries  has  an  injurious  eflect  upon 
the  natives,  whose  morals  invariably  become  loose 
directly  they  have  verbally  accepted  the  Christian  faith. 
The  inhabitants  of  India,  for  instance,  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  moral  people,  and  though  they  are  subject  to  more 
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inducements  to  vice,  crime  among  them  is  a  fourth  of 
what  it  is  in  England.  Native  Christians  are  more 
criminally  tainted  than  those  who  retain  the  "heathen", 
faith.  According  to  statistics  issued  somewhat  recently, 
convictions  for  crime  are  allotted  as  follows : — One  to 
every  274  European  Christians,  to  509  European 
Asiatics  (those  of  European  fathers  and  native  mothers), 
to  709  Indian  Christians,  to  1,361  Hindu  Brahmans, 
and  to  3,787  Buddhists.  As  converts  in  India  and 
China  and  other  places  are  said  to  be  influenced  solely 
by  mercenary  motives,  it  will  be  charitable  to  suppose 
that  the  missionaries  only  get  hold  of  the  lower  dregs  of 
the  population,  which  may  explain  the  odious  position 
their  proselytes  occupy  in  the  above  figures.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, whose  actions  are  not  always  beyond  reproach  ? 
A  writer  in  the  Hong  Kong  Telegraph  of  January  25th, 
1893,  says:— 

**  Many  of  these  missionaries  are  arrant  rogues  and  hypo- 
crites. In  Nagasaki  one  of  them  openly  cohabited  with  his 
amah  during  his  wife's  absence.  On  the  latter's  return  they 
refused  to  pay  the  woman  her  wages,  then  due  for  a  year, 
because  she  had  broken  her  contract  by  the  misconduct 
named.  In  Chefoo  a  married  missionary  seduced  a  female 
missionary,  and  when  detected  in  flagrante  delicto  laid  all  the 
onus  upon  the  woman  who  '  tempted  him.'  In  Swatow  one 
of  them  owned  a  number  of  Chinese  disorderly  houses,  from 
which  he  drew  a  very  handsome  rental.  In  none  of  these^  so 
far  as  I  have  ever  learned,  did  any  of  their  colleagues  take 
any  steps  to  pimish  the  malefactors." 

The  presence  of  young  unmarried  missionaries  and 
unmarried  female  missionaries  who  conduct  opera- 
tions together  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  heathen  in 
their  blindness  to  wonder  of  what  order  is  European 
morality. 

From  a  humanitarian  standpoint  the  missionary 
movement  is  also  deserving  of  the  severest  condemnation 
on  account  of  the  exterminating  wars,  pillage,  pernicious 
practices,  and  general  massacres  which  invariably  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  enterprising  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 
Instances  of  such  do  not  need  to  be  enumerated  here  ; 
they  are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Let  us  select 
a  sample  at  random  from  a  newspaper.  Here  is  a 
Renter's  telegram  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  bishop  at 
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Lake  Nyassa,  with  47  porters,  for  a  new  mission 
station : — 

''As  we  passed  Makanjila's  yesterday,  we  fooDd  the  town 
on  fire.  The  gonboats  commenced  bombarding  the  place  on 
Sanday  last,  the  19th  inst.,  and  continued  their  fire  for  three 
days.  Makanjila*s  people  are  now  being  followed  up  into 
the  hills  by  Jumbe*s  men.  It  is  intended  to  occupy  Makan- 
jila*s  town,  and  a  fort  is  being  built.*' 

That  is  the  orthodox  way  of  spreading  the  gospel.  It 
seems  that  the  higher  a  functionary  in  the  Church  a 
missionary  happens  to  be,  the  greater  the  respect  which 
must  be  shown  him  by  the  natives,  or  else  woe  betide 
them.  When  Bishop  Hills  died  in  West  Africa  of 
yellow  fever,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  selected 
the  Rev.  H.  Tugwell  as  bishop-designate.  This  worthy 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  wars 
which  missionaries  have  ever  dragged  England  into.  In 
the  year  1891,  or  perhaps  early  in  1892,  Mr.  Tugwell 
was  desirous  of  passing  through  the  Jebu  country,  on 
his  way  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan,  a  district  with  whose 
people  the  Jebus  were  not  on  friendly  terms.  Permis- 
sion was  not  refused  him,  but  he  was  told  that  he  must 
first  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  country  in  asking  and 
obtaining  the  king's  permission.  This  incensed  the 
reverend  gentleman,  and  he  insulted  the  king,  and 
abused  him  before  all  his  subjects.  Acting  with 
"heathen"  grace  and  charity,  the  king,  to  save  him 
from  the  rage  of  his  people,  sent  him  back  with  an  escort 
to  the  Lagos  frontier.  Not  satisfied  with  having  his 
life  saved,  Mr.  Tugwell  appealed  to  the  Lagos  Govern- 
ment for  what  he  termed  "redress",  and  subsequently 
an  expedition  was  sent  up  to  the  Jebu  country,  with  the 
result  that  600  or  700  Jebus  were  killed.  Such  is  the 
Christian  kindness  of  those  who  go  out  to  save  their 
fellow-creatures  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  love. 

Another  aspect  of  missionary  "  labors  ",  of  which  we 
find  no  entry  in  the  official  reports,  we  gain  a  knowledge 
of  in  the  Blue  Book  issued  some  months  back  on  the 
Kanakas  question.  A  Government  agent  bears  testi- 
mony that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  the  missionaries 
devote  much  of  their  energy  to  trading  which  is  of  an 
undesirable  kind.  The  goods  at  one  mission  station 
consisted,  not  of  Bibles,  but  of  "  several  cases  marked 
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'  beer ',  one  case  of  '  Old  Tom '  gin,  two  large  bags  of 
shot,  and  eight  boxes  of  percussion  caps  for  Enfield 
rifles  ".  Undoubtedly  missionaries  have  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  Another  instance  of  how  they  combine 
their  religion  with  business  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Hastings  Romilly  in  his  "  Letters  from  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Mashonaland  "  in  which  it  is  stated  that  in 
a  certain  island  the  parson  had  made  himself  the  king. 

'*  Having  made  a  rule  that  everyone  should  wear  a  coat 
and  trousers  under  a  heavy  penalty,  he  proceeded  to  import 
these  articles,  retailing  them  at  a  large  profit,  to  the  natives. 
There  was  a  fine  for  making  native  cloth,  and  a  fine  for 
anyone  seen  smoking.  Of  course  nine  natives  out  of  ten  have 
not  got  wherewith  to  pay»  and  in  default  of  payment  they 
have  to  work  for  the  king  for  six  months.'* 

The  numerous  tyrannies  exercised  by  autocratic  parsons 
*'on  the  make"  over  less  tutored  blacks  are  too  nimierous 
to  mention. 

Judged  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view  foreign  missions 
should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  by  nature  of  the 
arrogant  and  unsupported  claims  set  up  by  missionaries 
as  to  the  value  of  their  faith  over  that  of  the  natives,  and 
by  reason  of  the  disastrous  results  which  usually  follow 
an  attempt  by  an  alien  force  to  drag  people,  against 
their  will,  from  the  customs  and  beliefs  in  which  they 
have  been  trained.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage 
which  Christianity  confers  on  the  heathen.  Missionary 
work  is  often  undertaken  for  purposes  of  mere  worldly 
gain. 

Were  we  a  Christian  nation  we  should  still  hesitate 
before  we  allowed  our  sanction  to  be  given  to  the 
invasion  of  foreign  shores  by  latter-day  enterprising 
apostles.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember  that 
by  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  we  are  only 
extending  them  a  chance  of  damnation,  as  their  ignor- 
ance is  held  by  highly  qualified  Christian  authorities  to 
entitle  them  to  salvation,  whereas  their  rejection  of  the 
word  which  is  sent  them  ensures,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  their  eternity  in  the  infernal  regions.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  before  contributing  our  pounds  or  pence 
in  support  of  foreign  missions,  we  should  certainly  be 
anxious  to  inquire  what  is  the  possibility  of  success 
and  to  what  extent,  so  far,  tangible  results  have  accrued 
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from  the  work  of  missionaries.     Now  it  is  an  almost 
undisputed  fact  that  although   between  one  and  two 
millions  is  spent  every  year  in  the  cause,  comparatively 
few  of  those  we  send  out  to  save  are  rescued.     After 
three  hundred  years  of  missionary  work  in  India  the 
Christians  number  two  and    a    quarter   millions,   the 
larger  portion  of  whom,  it  is  said,  are  Roman  CathoUcs. 
As  the  increase  of  the  heathens  is  estimated  at  three 
millions  per  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  be  just  a 
little  time  yet  before  India  will  be  a  Christian  country. 
Placed  alongside  the  211,000,000  Brahmins,  and  the 
57,000,000   Mohammedans,  the   Christians  figure  as  a 
very  insignificant  part  of  the  inhabitants.     It  has  been 
stated  that  every  Hindu  convert  costs  nearly  ;^ioo,  and 
then  he  can  only  be  reckoned  as  a  <*  rice  Christian  ". 
The  people  of  other  faiths  seem  to  demand  an  equally 
high,  and  sometimes  higher,  price  for  their  conversion. 
A  Jew,  for  instance,  is  said  to  cost  thousands  before  he 
can  be  induced  to  declare  himself  a  convict.    According 
to  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Times  the  American 
Mission  to  Christianise  the  Jews  obtains  converts  at  an 
average  cost  of  15,000  dollars  per  head.     At  this  rate 
what  likelihood  is  there  of  any  sensible  proportion  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  being  brought  over,  either  by  per- 
suasion or  force,  to  Christianity  this  side  of  the  mil- 
lenium  ?     Even  Church  authorities  themselves  practi- 
cally confess  the  missionary  movement  a  total  failure, 
and   that    instead   of    making    progress  it    is   simply 
receding.     Archdeacon  Howell,  in  his  tract  **  Pentecost 
and  Missions  ",  says : 

**  The  increase  of  population  in  heathen  lands  is  far  oat- 
stripping  all  our  missionary  efforts.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  population  of  India  has  increased  by  29,000,000, 
whereas  afi  the  Christians  la  India  number  only  2,500,000. 
The  population  of  China  is  also  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  a  year ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  there  are 
800,000,000  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  who  have  never  heard 
the  name  of  Christ." 

At  a  Church  Congress  in  1888  Canon  Taylor  said  the 
heathen  increased  in  number  every  year  by  10,000,000, 
and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  would  take 
the  missions  2,750  years  to  convert  even  one  year's 
increase  in  the  non-Christian  population.     If  the  popu- 
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lation   remained  stationary  it   would  take  more  than 
330,000  years  to  convert  the  entire  world. 

With  such  facts  as  these  confronting  them  Christians 
may  well  pause  to  consider  whether  they  are  putting 
their  money  to  the  best  possible  use  in  attempting  what 
is  acknowledged  to  be  an  impossible  task.  If  God  had 
really  intended  them,  as  they  imagine,  to  carry  the 
news  of  life  to  the  countless  heathen,  surely  He  would 
in  His  omnipotent  power  have  provided  them  with  some 
means  by  which  this  object  might  be  accomplished.  In 
the  absence  of  any  special  provision  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  either  that  God  has  as  much  respect  for  the 
righteous  work  of  a  Buddhist  or  Brahmin,  or  the  worship 
of  a  Mahommedan,  as  he  has  for  the  adulation  of  a 
Christian  ;  or  that  in  his  own  good  way  he  has  arranged 
that  the  heathen  shall  partake  of  the  glories  of  heaven 
as  well  as  cocksure  European  Christians.  Anyhow,  it 
is  evident  that  God  views  with  no  special  favor  the 
attempted  conversion  of  people  not  of  the  Christian 
^th,  and  under  present  conditions  it  is  ridiculous  and 
futile  to  aspire  to  such  a  superhuman  feat.  Of  the 
900,000,000  "  heathen  "  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  souls 
pass  away  daily  (if  the  Christian  religion  be  true)  into 
everlasting  torture  without  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  embracing  the  means  of  salvation ;  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  millions  contributed  for  their  salvatipn.  Mrs. 
Partington  sweeping  back  the  Atlantic  with  her  broom, 
or  an  idiot  counting  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  provide 
a  more  rational  spectacle  than  the  addle-pated  dupes  of 
missionary  societies  subscribing  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen. 

Frbd  Wilson. 
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Without  a  complete  concurrence  with  Mr.  George 
Moore's  opinion  that  the  music-hall  has  killed  the 
theatre,  we  may  safely  admit  that  the  art  of  the  variety 
stage  develops  apace,  and  that  the  higher  music-hallism 
of  to-day  affords  scope  for  vigorous  histrionic  talent, 
while  in  some  notable  instances  its  exponents  exhibit 
that  quality  of  spontaneity  which  we  call  genius  in  the 
actor.  There  are  still  a  few  superior  persons  who 
regard  the  music-hall  with  a  kind  of  academic  disdain, 
and  who  choose  to  scout  the  performances  as  intensely 
wearisome  and  vulgar,  and  quite  beneath  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cultured.  These  are  often  the  playgoers 
who  expatiate  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  ''  art "  of  the 
•*  robustious  "  school  of  acting,  with  its  depressing  con- 
ventionality, mouthed-out  soliloquies,  tumid  sentiment, 
and  tawdriness.  It  is  deemed  the  mark  of  a  plebeian  to 
prefer  good  ale  to  champagne;  but,  not¥nthstanding, 
there  are  some  of  us  who  would  rather  content  ourselves 
with  the  honest  beer  of  the  music-hall  perfDrmance  and 
leave  the  "doctored"  nectar  of  the  theatres  to  those 
who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  it.  The  variety  show 
is  what  it  professes  to  be;  the  theatre  vaunts  its 
intellectual  superiority,  and  in  most  instances  fails  to 
convince  the  intelligent  playgoer  of  its  claim.  It  is 
much  better  for  one's  morals  to  see  Little  Tich  perform 
his  big  boot  dance  than  it  is  to  cotmtenance  the  brutal 
murder  of  Shakspere  by  bungling  hands. 

All  bad  art  is  degrading.  It  is  obviously  better  to  be 
a  clever  buffoon  than  an  incompetent  heavy  tragedian 
or  light  comedian;  and  the  music-hall  performer  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  manners  and  speech  of 
costermongers  is  undoubtedly  a  finer  artist  than  the 
actor  who,  through  incapacity  or  idleness,  fails  to 
present  a  live  character.  We  may  even  go  further, 
and  declare  that  the  skilful  music-hall  comedian,  who 
delineates  phases  of  character  without  the  aid  of  stage 
confederates  and  scenic  accessories,  is  infinitely  more 
(    319    ) 
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expert  than  the  actor  whose  success  is  largely  attri- 
butable to  the  artificial  environment  of  a  good  setting. 
I  am  not  referring  here  to  the  concerted  sketches  or  one 
act  dramas  of  the  variety  stage,  which  are  usually  on 
a  par  with  the  crudest  sensational  plays  of  the  theatre, 
but  to  those  short  "  turns  **  of  partly  spoken  and  partly 
sung  monologues.     It  is  in  these  acts  that  the  higher 
order  of  music-hall  art  has  free  play,  and  many  of  them 
are  forcible  little  realistic  pictures  of  life,  with  skill  in 
every  pose  and  expression  of  the  human  type  portrayed. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  artistic  feeling  which  Mr. 
Albert  Chevalier  infuses  into  his  impersonations  of  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  East  End  costermonger.     His  Bill 
and  'Enery  'Awkins  are  somewhat  subtilised,  but  the 
dramatic  proprieties  are  not  seriously  outraged,  and  in 
speech,  look   and   gesture  a  veritable  "coster"  stands 
before  us  in  the  flesh.     "Knocked /em  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road"  is,  in  its  way,  a  perfect  work  of  art.    Then  there 
is  that  inimitable  Dan  Leno,  a  bom  droll,  richly  endowed 
with  the  capacity  for  low  comedy  characterisation.     The 
dry  humor  of  his  narration  of  the  shifts  to  which  Mary 
Ann  and  her  mother  have  put  him  before  the  climax 
of  Mary  Ann's  refusal  of  his  hand  is  admirable  through- 
out.     R.    G.    Knowles  may   be   selected    as   another 
example    of    the    new    school    of    restrained    artists. 
Originally  an  actor,  Knowles  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  comic  vocalists.     He  is  an  American  by  birth, 
and  his  tall,  lithe  figure,  shrewdly  merry  features,  and 
pronounced  accent   proclaim    him   a   typical  "Yank." 
His  "turns"  are  distinctly  bizarre  and  unique.    He  gets 
an  effect  by  a  method  of  subdued   perpetual   motion. 
He  comes  upon  the  stage  in  a  hurry,  and  while  he  sings 
or  philosophises,  his  arms,  legs  and  the  whole  of  his 
body  impart  a  quaint,  nervous  emphasis  to  his  words. 
His  soft-pitched  singing  voice,  his  mannerisms,  his  con- 
stant flow  of  witticisms  and  "tall  stories,"  and  his  hurry 
may  appear  very  simple  devices ;  but  their  success  lies 
in  their  originality  and  their  cautiously-studied   sub- 
servience to  the  total  illusion.     At  present  Knowles  is 
without  imitators,  and  he  is  likely  to  remain  so ;  for  he 
is  a  modern  Joe  Miller,  with  ^n  inexhaustible  stock  of 
jokes  and  humorous  anecdotes,  an  excellent  racanteur, 
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and  an  eccentric  dancer.  In  subtle  mimicry  of  the 
negro,  Eugene  Stratton,  another  American,  is  without  a 
peer.  His  studies  of  ''  coloured  coons"  and  down-south 
niggers  are  marvellously  true  and  finished.  Stratton 
has  the  faculty  of  completely  transforming  himself  into 
the  negro  of  civilisation.  The  drawl,  the  working  of 
the  lax,  full-lipped  mouth,  the  stiff  gait  of  the  thighs 
depending  from  slack  hips,  the  flat-footedness  and  the 
jerkings  of  the  hands  have  been  closely  noted  and  per- 
fectly reproduced.  The  performance  is  artistic  in  every 
detail.  There  is  no  over-accentuation,  not  a  false  note, 
nor  a  feeble  trick  of  buffoonery.  Take  the  '*  Cane  Brake 
Dance  "—everything  is  " natural  as  life";  the  plaintive 
melody  in  a  minor  key  is  essentially  "nigger,"  trans- 
porting the  imagination  to  the  moonlit  plantation  where 
the  coons  and  the  yaller  girls  are  jigging  to  the  tinkling 
banjo ;  and  though  we  only  see  one  of  the  dancers  in 
reality,  the  other  figures  take  form  as  he  advances, 
retreats,  threads  in  and  out,  touches  hands,  pouts  or 
grins  at  his  partner,  and  retires  again.  Eugene  Stratton 
never  condescends  to  rude  clowning ;  there  is  a  certain 
dignity  and  poetry  in  his  songs  and  delicious  humor, 
and  these  qualities  stamp  him  as  an  artist. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  "  serio-comic "  ladies  of  the 
variety  stage  do  not  often  attain  a  high  artistic  level. 
Many  of  them  are  successful  by  reason  of  their  physical 
charms  and  graceful  dancing;  but  most  of  them  lack 
spontaneous  humor,  and  are  mere  copyists  of  each 
others'  defects.  There  appear  to  be  more  tune-deaf 
women  in  the  music-hall  profession  than  in  any  other 
walk  of  life.  But  there  are  bright  exceptions.  Miss 
Cissie  Loftus  is  undoubtedly  a  genius  with  a  very  acute 
sense  of  the  droll  side  of  things,  and  great  mimetic 
ability.  Pretty  little  Sybil  Arundale  is  also  instinctively 
humorous  and  clever ;  and  such  "  stars  "  as  Miss  Marie 
Lloyd  and  Miss  Bessie  Bellwood  have  won  their  success 
by  a  real  artistic  grip  of  the  characters  they  impersonate 
in  their  songs.  The  "  business  "  improvised  as  a  setting 
to  Miss  Alice  Atherton's  barmaid  song  is  really  a  fine 
piece  of  comedy.  I  have  seen  nothing  cleverer  of  its 
kind  for  many  a  day.  With  only  a  table  in  the  way  of 
"  properties  ",  this  artist  gives  a  faultless  representation 
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of  an  imperious  Hebe  of  the  buffets.  The  autocratic 
insolence  towards  the  ill-dressed  customer  who  asks 
meekly  for  a  "bitter",  and  the  shockingly  artificial 
affability  shown  to  the  **  dear  boy "  who  asks  her  to 
make  an  appointment  for  next  Sunday  are  imitated  in 
a  true  spirit  of  realism. 

The  songs  of  the  new  music-hall  are  usually  anything 
but  models  of  musical  composition ;  still  they  have 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  airs  that  meet 
with  the  most  success  are  not  infrequently  "good 
music"  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  Such  com- 
posers as  Mr.  Le  Brunn  have  done  much  towards 
elevating  the  taste  of  music-hall  audiences  ;  but  the  less 
able  writers  continue  to  produce  those  characteristic, 
meretricious  jingles,  which  simply  re-echo  the  blatant 
notes  of  the  scores  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Vulgar  sentiment  is  appropriately  expressed  in  vulgar 
music ;  and  after  listening  to  two  or  three  songs  pro- 
claiming the  raptures  of  getting  drunk  and  "  strolling 
round  the  town,  knocking  people  down,"  one  is  not 
surprised  that  many  decent  folk  carefully  avoid  the 
music-halls.  The  modem  bacchanalian  lyrics — and 
many  of  them  are  very  popular — are  symbols  of  an  age 
that  has  banished  all  poetry  from  its  conviviality.  In  a 
wine-drinking  country  the  drinking  choruses  are  often 
charming;  but  the  heavy  l)eers  of  Britain  dull  the 
tune-sense  of  the  million,  and  nothing  is  more  dispiriting 
than  our  hiccoughing  chants  in  praise  of  the  national 
tipple.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  music-hall 
drinking-songs  are  detestable.  They  inspire  "Arry" 
with  the  idea  that  his  hoggishness  is  heroic ;  that  it  is 
manly  to  be  a  cad,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  live  for 
is  "  booze  ". 

Unquestionably,  the  writers  and  singers  of  music-hall 
ditties  help  to  form  the  views  and  conduct  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  community.  The  political  creed  of 
Jingoism  sprang  from  "the  halls",  and  the  so-called 
"  patriotic  "  songs  of  to-day  inflame  the  martial  instinct 
of  the  masess,  as  dancing  and  beating  of  tom-toms 
excite  the  truculent  frenzy  of  savages.  No  doubt  also 
that  many  youths  have  imbibed  theories  of  living 
from  the  coimsels  of  "  Champagne  Charley "  and  the 
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philosophy  of  the  flash  men  about  town  portrayed  by 
the  comique.  These  miserable,  brainless,  bar-loafing 
profligates  live  in  a  hundred  music-hall  '<  turns  *',  and 
in  song  and  "  patter  *'  they  glorify  the  gross  indulgence 
of  perverted  sensuality.  Their  lewd  innuendos  and 
bibulous  ribaldries  become  the  catch-words  of  the 
street. 

But  the  general  tone  of  the  music-hall  performances 
is  improving.  Observation  shows  that  audiences  do  not 
now-a-days  demand  these  indecencies,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  obscene  jest  is  usually  received  with  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  hearers.  There  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  performer  who  resorts  to  such 
slimy  tricks  for  raising  a  laugh,  for  music-hall  audiences 
are  readily  amused  by  clean  witticisms.  Rollicking 
humor  is  not  incompatible  with  decent  speech,  and  the 
success  of  several  of  the  most  popular  artists  proves 
this.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  music-hall  of  the 
future  should  not  educate  the  people.  Good  music  is 
always  applauded,  and  the  vocalists  who  have  left  the 
operatic  or  concert  stage  for  the  halls  are  invariably 
well  received,  which  shows  that  the  taste  of  audiences 
is  not  so  low  as  some  managers  and  artists  imagine  it  to 
be. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  paint  a  bad  picture 
as  a  good  one.  I  can  well  believe  that  it  is,  in  a  sense, 
as  hard  to  write  and  compose  a  popular  music-hall  song 
as  it  is  to  produce  a  much  finer  work.  Many  comic 
songs  are  on  a  higher  musical  plane  than  the  drawing- 
room  ballads  that  live  for  a  few  seasons ;  but  the  comic 
song  writer  does  not  win  so  much  kudos  as  the  ballad 
composer.  Conventionality  and  imitation  of  successful 
airs  characterise  most  music-hall  songs,  and  any  trash 
in  the  way  of  an  accompaniment  is  considered  good 
enough  for  fatuous  words.  But  I  venture  to  predict 
that  the  music  of  the  music-halls  will  improve,  and  that 
the  term  music-hall  will  not  be  the  misnomer  which  it  is 
at  present.  Clever  composers  write  the  scores  of  light 
operas.  Why  should  they  not  compose  for  the  comic 
vocalist  as  well  as  the  for  bufifo  7 

Much  as  I  respect  the  opinions  of  Mr.  William 
Archer  on  the  drama  and  the  art  of  the  player,  I  do  not 
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entirely  agree  with  him  concerning  the  ineptitude  and 
inanity  of  music-hall  art,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  music- 
halls  have  produced  no  lasting  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  the  masses.  I  believe  that  an  artist  like 
Albert  Chevalier,  who  shows  the  genial,  human  side  of 
East  Enders  and  costers,  and  a  performer  such  as 
Eugene  Stratton,  who  quaintly  and  sympathetically 
portrays  the  negro,  certainly  exert  a  humanising  and 
elevating  influence  upon  audiences.  All  good  art  refines 
the  emotions,  and  even  the  music-hall  song  may  make 
appeal  to  the  sensibilities.  One  may  be  perfectly 
catholic  in  taste,  and  yet  be  impressed  by  the  mimicry 
of  Stratton.  And  in  an  age  conspicuous  for  depressing 
problems  and  sombreness  of  existence,  it  is  a  con- 
solation that  there  is  someone  still  left  to  play  antics  for 
us,  and  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  incessant 
<*  querulous  criticisms "  and  the  dulling  mechanical 
processes  of  our  high-pressure  living.  There  is  a  moral 
tonic  in  laughter  and  merry-making.  We  ought  to 
acknowledge  that  our  witty  buffoons  and  mimics  are  as 
,  necessary  for  social  well-being  as  serious  thinkers  and 
philosophers. 

Geoffrey  Mortimer. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Free  Review." 


Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  small  remark  on  the 
rejoinder  of  Mr.  Rockell  on  "Free  Love  Criticisms?**— not, 
indeed,  to  state  my  own  position  with  the  amplitude  that  it 
requires,  for  that  would  take  more  space  than  I  might  be 
allowed,  and  would  besides  infringe  on  the  courtesies  of 
debate,  that  allow  the  opener  to  have  the  last  word.  But  it 
is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Rockell  has  supplied  two  omissions  in 
my  article,  and  has  then  proceeded  to  refute  the  positions 
which  he  thus  imagines  me  to  hold.  It  is  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  my  omissions  were  deliberate  and  intentional. 
I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  in  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  the  one  under  discussion,  not  only  to  make 
correct  statements,  bnt  also  to  refrain  from  stating  as  clear 
that  which  is  inscrutable.  It  is  largely  in  not  knowing  what 
to  leave  unsaid  that  empiricism  consists,  and  it  is  precisely 
in  this  particular  that  Mr.  Rockell  would  probably  make 
llessrs.  Geddes  and  Thomson  hold  up  their  hands  in  amaze- 
ment. In  their  work  I  have  observed  a  spirit  of  sober  re- 
search, which,  I  confess,  is  hardly  a  match  for  free  assertion. 
To  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  anabolism  and  katabolism 
theory  Mr.  Rockell  adapts  fact  after  fact.  That  theory  is 
primarily  applicable  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  balance 
of  diathesis  in  cells  whose  sole  function  is  reproductive. 
Individuals  present  remarkable  analogies  to  these  cells,  but 
the  m3rstery  of  human  personality  is  yet  far  from  solution. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Rockell's  proposal,  as  far  as  I  understood  it, 
was  to  justify  free  love  by  considerations  drawn  from  an 
attempt  to  state  vital  facts  in  material  terms.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  such  an  sittempt  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge cannot  be  successful.  For  my  part,  I  am  amongst 
those  who  go  further,  and  who  believe  that  the  attempt  can 
never  in  the  nature  of  things  be  successful ;  other  methods 
must  be  sought.  But  supposing  it  possible  to  succeed  in  any 
great  degree:  supposing  that  we  could  get  to  understand 
causes  so  far  as  to  trace  better  than  we  can  at  present  some 
sort  of  succession  from  primordial  matter  up  to  (say)  Juliet, 
the  inquiry  seems  to  me  yet  as  fruitless  as  that  concerning 
the  number  of  angels  that  can  dance  on  the  point  of  'a 
needle.  The  frail  figure  of  Juliet  on  the  balcony  is  (only 
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too  evidently  already)  the  centre  of  enormoas  forces,  civil 
antagonisms,  moral  and  physical  attractions,  and  repulsions 
incalculable,  reaching  into  the  depths  of  space  and  time, 
one  knows  not  how  far.  Causes  of  Juliet  ?  The  more  honestly 
we  try  and  express  all  causes  in  such  a  case,  the  more  we 
shall  find  ourselves  using  that  dreaded  spiritual  terminology 
as  an  alternative  to  filling  whole  Hbraries  with  records  even 
to  bursting.  Art,  we  know,  is  <*long",  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
long  as  Science  would  be  on  such  a  quest.  And  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  does  not  add  so  very  much  to  our  knowledge  i^ 
looking  at  the  corpse  of  the  love-sick  Verona  girl,  and  then 
referring  to  our  copy  of  the  "  Evolution  of  Sex,"  we  mutter 
learnedly,  "Excess  of  Anabolism." 

E.  WiLLMOTT. 

The  Editor  has  received  many  more  communications  on 
the  same  subject,  which,  however,  are  too  long  for  insertion 
in  the  Frbe  Review.  These  will  be  reviewed  in  a  future 
number. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE.  Vol.  XL 
The  Case  of  Wagner,  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols,  The  Antichrist. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Common.  (London:  H.  Henry  and 
Co.,  Limited.     1896.) 

Although  only  few  of  Nietzsche's  followers  and  admirers 
accept  the  altra-individualistic  standpoint  so  courageously 
defended  by  this  unfortunate  philosopher,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  great  merit  of  many  of  his  essays,  which 
excel  in  a  fearless  and  refreshing  originality,  the  value  of 
which  we  cannot  easily  over-estimate  at  a  time  when  the 
speculative  method  in  metaphysics  is  so  much  discredited  by 
the  want  of  original  thought  in  the  literary  productions  of  the 
pseudo-philosophers  of  the  last  two  decades. 

The  task  of  translating  Nietzsche's  works  must  have  been 
an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  in  a 
truly  admirable  manner.  An  able  introduction  by  Professor 
Alexander  Tille  greatly  facilitates  the  study  and  digestion  of 
the  essays  which  are  contained  in  this  volume.  The  eleventh 
volume  of  the  complete  edition  has  been  published  first, 
probably  because  it  contains  the  latest  productions  of  the 
overtaxed  brain  of  this  remarkable  genius. 

The  reader  will  have  to  sort  the  sound  argument  from  that 
bordering  on  insanity ;  but  he  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  in 
any  case  by  following  the  thought  of  this  philosopher. 

It  is  a  fact  to  which  Professor  Tille  very  properly  calls 
attention  that  the  Sociological  system  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
his  followers  is  opposed  to  Darwin's  concept  of  development 
as  the  natural  result  of  a  struggle  for  existence;  and  the 
whole  drift  of  Spencer's  thought  appears  to  be  inspired  by 
the  question  how  to  evade  and  veil  the  logical  consequences 
of  Darwin's  evolutionarism  for  human  existence.  Man's 
ends  and  the  ends  of  nature  are  in  conflict,  and,  while 
Huxley  and  others  assert  that  the  ethical  progress  depends, 
not  on  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  but  in  combating  it, 
Nietzsche  has  the  courage  to  attack  this  theory,  and  to 
combat  the  idea  that  the  ethical  process  is  ever  destined  to 
replace  the  cosmic  process. 

Professor  Tille  remarks  pointedly  : 

'*  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  severe  struggle  for  existence 
rages  everywhere,  and  that  all  higher  developmeDt  is  due  to  the 
effects  of  that  straggle.    The  moral  realm  has  thus  been  limited 
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infinitely.  If,  in  spite  of  that,  man  now  dares  to  think  of  forcing  his 
own  moral  standard  upon  nature — why  should  not  we  measure  man. 
by  the  standard  which  Darwin  has  enabled  us  to  apply  to  nature  ? 
Why  should  we  not  look  at  him  as  a  being  above  all  physiological, 
and  measure  fiirst  of  all  the  value  of  his  art,  civilisation,  and  religion 
by  their  effect  upon  his  species,  by  the  standard  of  phjrsiologpr  ? 
Whatever  be  the  result,  one  thing  at  any  rate  will  be  gamed,  viz., 
that  we  shall  no  longer  have  two  different,  mutually  contradictory 
concepts  of  '  progress '  of  '  higher '  and  *  lower ',  but  only  have  one 
standard,  the  physiological "  . 

Friedrich  Nietzsche  has  undertaken  this  task,  and  his 
influence  on  philosophical  thought  on  the  Continent  is  so 
remarkable  that  his  works  certainly  cannot  be  neglected  or 
ignored. 

The  essence  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy  is  that  physiology  is 
to  be  the  criterion,  the  sole  standard  of  what  is  great  and 
what  is  small,  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 

This  volume  contains  two  essays  dealing  with  music,  one 
with  problems  of  culture  and  civilization,  and  the  fourth  with 
Christianity.  The  two  latter  will  interest  wider  circles,  and 
we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  to  refer  to  these  essays 
hereafter,  as  without  the  least  doubt  the  publication  of 
Nietzsche's  work  in  England  will  call  forth  a  wholesome 
controversy  by  which  Philosophy  and  Science  will  gain. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  EUROPEAN  CAPITALS,  By 
Thomas  Morrison  Legge.  {London :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.     1896.) 

The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  British 
towns,  although  the  general  conditions  with  which  the 
authorities  have  to  deal  in  England  are  mostly  very  different 
from  those  prevailing  on  the  Continent.  This  little  work 
gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the  author's  observations  and 
experience  during  extensive  studies,  which,  however,  are 
limited  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels  and  the  Scandinavian 
capitals.  It  deals  with  the  existing  sanitary  administration, 
the  Hospitals,  Night  Shelters,  Peoples  Kitchens,  Orphan 
Asylums  and  Foundling  Institutions,  and  last,  but  not  least  in 
importance,  with  the  water  supply  and  the  drainage  of  Berlin 
and  Paris.  A  separate  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  in  Berlin  and  the  French  capital,  which 
shows  that  although  in  Berlin  there  are  no  slums,  yet,  as  far 
as  dwellings  are  concerned,  the  working  man  in  England  is 
better  off  than  his  continental  brother.  The  Berlin  and 
Paris  workman  suffers  acutely  from  the  overcrowding  and 
high  rents  in  the  huge  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor,  of  which 
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some  often  shelter  more  than  200,  and  on  an  average  more 
than  100  inhabitants.  The  average  number  of  inhabitants  of 
a  house  for  the  whole  of  the  German  Metropolis,  rich  and 
poor  included,  is  73,  as  against  7  in  London,  and  5  in 
Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

Interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  as  practised  on  the  Continent,  to  the 
supervision  of  meat  and  the  inspection  of  the  slaughter 
houses  (abattoirs),  and  to  the  milk  control,  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  public  Hygiene. 

The  perusal  of  this  book  leaves  the  general  impression  that 
we  cannot  learn  very  much  from  our  German  cousins,  or 
from  the  study  of  the  sanitary  systems  adopted  abroad.  This 
may  have  been  anticipated  by  comparing  the  health  statistics 
of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  Yet  we  find  many  interesting 
.  particulars  in  this  work,  which  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  is 
based  on  personal  experience.  G. 


LOVE  TRIUMPHANT.    By  William   Platt.      (London: 
Charles  Hirsch,  1896). 

We  always  enjoy  a  spice  of  originality  in  this  monotonous 
world,  and  we  are  attracted  to  an  original  work  even  if  we 
are  conscious  of  grave  defects  in  its  composition.  If  we 
abstain  from  taking  Mr.  Platt  too  seriously,  we  shall  relish 
his  prose  and  verse  for  their  unconventionality,  and  we  gladly 
swallow  a  dash  of  wild  extravagance  if  the  author  offers  us 
a  good  draught  of  original  ideas.  Mr.  Platt  does  this.  He  is 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  this  wicked  world,  and  tries  Uke 
other  dreamers  to  set  up  impossible  ideals;  but  notwith- 
standing their  impossibility  the  ideals  are  alluringly  pre- 
sented. The  men  and  women  whom  the  author  describes 
do  not  exist  in  the  flesh,  for  he  disdains  to  deal  with  real 
human  beings.  But  his  earnestness  is  apparent  in  almost 
every  sentence  of  the  two  tales  in  this  book.  It  is  the 
strenuous  sincerity  of  the  doctrinaire^  not  of  the  artist.  If  the 
characters  depicted  bore  greater  resemblance  to  mortals,  the 
reader  would  be  more  impressed. 

Mr.  Platt  is  not  content  with  mere  romancing ;  he  invokes 
fays  and  fiends  from  fairyland  and  an  inferno  of  his  own 
imagining,  clothes  them  with  clay  of  his  fashioning,  puts 
his  views  into  their  mouths,  and  turns  them  loose  in  an 
ordinary  workaday  environment.  The  result  does  not  convey 
the  illusion  of  reality.  No  doubt  Mr.  Platt  sheds  a  false 
glamor  upon  his  characters,  because  human  nature  as  he 
finds  it  does  not  venture  near  to  the  utmost  borderland  of 
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the  ideal  region  in  which  his  spiritual,  yet  fiery-fleshly, 
creations  dwell.  His  evangel,  proclaimed  in  thunder- 
claps of  prose  and  wild  rhapsodies,  is  that  of  purity,  a  word 
of  ill-defined  and  much-perveried  meaning.  He  sounds  the 
whole  gamut  of  passion ;  he  is  naked  and  not  ashamed.  Mr. 
Piatt  sees  to  the  core  and  noumena  of  some  things,  yet  he 
has  not  a  great  capacity  for  living  characterisation,  in  spite  of 
power  of  observation.  **  Love  Triumphant  **  arrests,  dazzles, 
and  bewilders  by  its  quality  of  aberrant  fancy,  its  contempt 
of  every  convention,  flashing  penetration,  and  quivering, 
nervous  vehemence  of  expression.  W.  M.  G. 


BY  YOUR  LEA  VES,  GENTLEMEN,  and  other  Poems.    By 
"  Bertram."     {Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) 

'*  Bertram's  "  longest  poem  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Watson's 
"  Apologia."  The  writer  shows  ingenuity  of  phrasing,  and 
here  and  there  his  lines  are  conceived  in  the  heroic  spirit. 
His  three  sonnets  on  "  Fingal's  Cave "  are  vigorous  and 
imaginative,  and  there  are  some  ringing  passages  in  "The 
Shrine  of  Harmony."  Occasionally  "  Bertram  "  displays  effort 
in  revealing  his  images;  and  such  phrases  as  "gyroscopic 
emulation,"  and  "syrup'd  intoxications"  detract  from  the 
grace  of  the  stanzas  in  which  they  are  found.  A  less  pre- 
tentious, but  still  charming,  fragment  is  the  poem  addressed 
"  To  a  City  Waitress  '*.  "  Bertram's  "  muse  havmts  the  lower 
slopes ;  but  for  all  that  song  is  in  the  writer  of  these  poems. 
If  he  will  avoid  cumbrous  and  extravagant  expression,  his 
verse  will  be  more  tuneful  and  elegant.  "Some  since- 
pearled  grief  of  thine,"  in  the  last  poem,  needs  severe  revision. 
As  a  tentative  volume,  "  By  your  Leaves,  Gentlemen,"  is  not 
without  merit.  W.  M.  G. 


THE   SCIENCE  OF  MONEY.    By  Alexander  del  Mar. 
{London:  Effingham  Wilson.     1896.) 

The  author,  who  has  gained  an  extensive  experience  as 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  very  valuable  books  on  the 
dry,  and  yet  so  important,  subject  of  money,  has  taken  great 
pains  in  writing  this  book,  which  deals  with  the  burning 
question  from  the  historical  and  scientific  standpoint. 

The  first  five  chapters  deal  with  the  origin  of  money, 
starting  from  the  system  of  exchange  and  barter.  The  defi- 
nition of  price  and  value,  and  of  the  mechanism  of  money 
as  designed  to  measure  value  with  precision,  is  followed  by^ 
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a  lacid  description  of  the   constitaents  of  the  monetary 
mechanism. 

The  Law  of  Money,  firom  the  Greek  law  to  modem  legis- 
lation, is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  the  following 
subjects  are  dealt  with  in  succession :  Money  contrasted  with 
other  Measures;  Limitation  is  the  Essence  of  Moneys; 
Limitation:  a  Prerogative  of  the  State;  Universal  Money  a 
Chimera ;  Causes  and  Analysis  of  a  Rate  of  Interest ;  Rela- 
tion of  Money  to  Prices;  Increasing  and  Diminishing 
Moneys;  The  Precession  of  Prices;  Revulsion  of  Prices; 
Regulation  of  Moneys.  R. 


THOMAS  PAINE.  Vol.  II.  The  Age  of  Reason.  Being  the 
second  volume  of  an  entirely  new  and  unabridged  issue  of  the 
chief  works  of  Thomas  Paine.  Edited,  with  historical  intro' 
duction,  by  H ypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner.  (London :  A  • 
and  H.  Bradlaugh  Bonner.     1896.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  edition  of  Thomas  Paine's 
works,  neatiy  printed  and  bound,  contains  an  historical 
introduction,  which  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
Paine's  students  and  admirers.  It  shows  the  dif&culties  under 
which  the  "Age  of  Reason*'  was  written,  and  how  the 
publishers  in  England  had  to  suffer  for  its  publication  at  a 
time  when  Thomas  Paine  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
best  hated  man  in  Great  Britain.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  first  part  of  the  *'  Age  of  Reason  "  was  produced,  are 
described  in  a  letter  which  the  pioneer  of  Freethought  wrote 
ten  years  later  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  his  standpoint  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  dedication  addressed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  I  pat  the  following  work  under  your  protection.  It  contains  my 
opinion  npon  religion.  You  will  do  me  the  jastice  to  remember 
that  I  have  always  strenuously  supported  the  right  of  every  man 
to  his  own  opinion,  however  different  that  opinion  may  be  to  mine. 
He  who  denies  to  another  this  right  makes  a  slave  of  himself  to  his 
nesent  opinion,  because  he  precludes  himself  the  right  of  changing 
ft.  The  most  formidable  wes^n  against  errors  of  every  kind  is 
Reason.  I  have  never  used  any  other,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall. — 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  Thomas  Painb." 

This  letter  is  dated  from  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  Paine  hved  for  ten  months  daily  expecting  his  death- 
warrant. 

Paris,  8  Pluviose,  2nd  year  of  (he  French  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  January  zjth,  1794. 

Mrs.  Bradlaugh  Bonner  fully  describes  the  fate  of  the  "  Age 
of  Reason  "  in  England,  and  seems  fully  conscious  of  the 
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great  influence  which  Thomas  Paine*s  works  have  had  on  the 
political  and  social  progress  of  the  present  century.  The 
new  generation,  in  reading  Thomas  Paine*s  works,  wiH 
scarcely  comprehend  how  a  hundred  years  ago  a  man 
could  be  decried  and  condenmed  as  an  Atheist  who  wrote  the 
following  confession  of  faith : 

"I  believe  in  one  God,  and  do  more;  and  I  hope  for  happiness 
beyond  this  life.  I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man.  and  I  oelieve 
that  religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow-creatures  happy." 

But  iempora  mutantur,  and  the  pious  old  woman  of  journalism 
in  Fleet  Street,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  will  have  out- Pained 
Paine  ere  the  century  closes,  if  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
retains  its  elasticity.  G. 


PREMATURE    BURIAL.     By    Franz    Hartmann,    M.D. 
(London :  Swan  Sonnenschdn  &  Co.,  Limited.)     1896. 

This  Uttle  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  of  which  the 
first,  "  Reported  Cases  of  Premature  Burial,"  will  be  of  inte- 
rest to  those  who,  in  their  innocence,  beUeve  in  German  and 
American  newspaper  reports.  Of  these  we  find  quite  a 
number,  but  of  properly  authenticated  cases  of  premature 
burial  there  are  none,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion 
generally  prevailing  amongst  medical  authorities  that  they 
are  extremely  rare. 

The  second  chapter,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Death,**  compels 
ns  to  doubt  the  author's  sanity. 

"  Death  is  the  complete  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  physical 
body,  and  by  the  term  soul  we  mean,  not  any  particular  organ  of 
man,  nor  anything  that  can  be  found  in  bis  body  by  vivisection  or 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  but  tht  real  man  himself,  the  substantial 
but  transcendental  ego,  who  is  himself  the  seat  of  bis  own  life  and  his 
own  self-consciousness." 

This  is  delicious,  and  typically  German.  Dr.  Franz  Hart- 
mann tells  us  further  that,  if  we  wish  to  answer  the  question, 
*<  What  is  death  ?  "  we  must  first  know  what  is  life,  and  here 
he  is  quite  correct ;  but  he  does  not  abstain  from  giving  us  a 
definition  of  **what  is  death",  although  he  has  not  the  least 
idea  of  "  what  is  life  ". 

This  essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Death  "  recapitulates  the 
precious  nonsense  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
dreamers  of  bygone  centuries,  and  then  the  author  throws  all 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  the  shade  by  attacking  the 
difficult  problem  himself : — 

"  The  soul  is  the  individualisation  of  the  universal  Self  (Atma), 
the  omnipresent  spirit  which  is  the  life  and  substamceof  everything." 
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Upon  reading  this,  old  Hegel  vdll  come  out  of  his  grave  and 
blush. 

Dr.  Hartmann  admits  that  '*  the  scientific  world  has  not 
yet  grown  up  to  understand  this  definition  of  the  soul  '*.  Nor 
is  there  any  hope  that  she  ever  will. 

According  to  Dr.  Hartmann,  "dying"  is  the  retiring  of  the 
soul  from  the  exterior  to  interior  life,  which  explanation 
will  certainly  fully  satisfy  scientific  men,  philosophers  and 
theologians,  especially  if  they  see  it  supplemented  as  follows: 

"  The  process  of  d3ring  is  nothing  more  than  a  stripping  oflf  the 
clothes  of  flesh  and  blood  which  the  soul  has  worn  durmg  its  term 
of  imprisonment.  To  say  that  a  man  is  dead  when  he  has  taken  ofi 
his  coat  is  as  unscientific  as  it  is  illogical." 

If  in  the  process  of  dying  the  soul  is  only  taking  ofi"  its  coat 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  thereby  freed  from  imprisonment, 
why  does  the  good  German  doctor  object  to  premature  burial, 
if  it  enables  the  soul  to  undress  and  to  escape  from  bondage. 

R.V. 


TEN    MEN    OF    MONEY    ISLAND.      By  Seymour  F. 
Norton.    (London  :  William  Reeves.) 

As  an  attempt  to  popularise  the  dry  subject  of  money,  this 
book  has  been  a  great  success  in  the  United  States.  It  gives 
the  principles  of  money  in  the  form  of  a  story.  The  author 
is  very  hard  on  Political  Economists  who  hitherto  have  tried 
to  monopolise  the  "  Science  of  Money  ".  "  This  **,  Mr.  Norton 
says,  "  has  been  done  in  order  to  shut  out  the  gaze  of  the 
•  vulgar  horde ',  in  order  that  the  inmates  of  the  temple  might 
better  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  It  has  been 
done  principally  by  the  supporters  of  centralised  govern- 
ments in  order  that  the  aristocracy,  the  nobles  and  princes, 
might  to  greater  advantage  use  the  power  of  money  to  rob 
and  to  enslave  the  people." 

The  book  contains,  besides  this  initial  mistake,  many 
economic  errors ;  but  it  is  very  readable  and  will  enable  the 
layman  to  form  an  idea  of  the  great  problem  of  coinage, 
which,  in  scientific  works  on  the  same  subject,  is  mostly  hidden 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  despairingly  exclaims  with  the 
scholar  in  Faust : 

"  Mir  ist  von  alledem  so  dumm 
Als  ging  mir  ein  Miihlrad  im  Kopfe  herum." 

There  are  nineteen  chapters  distributed  over  145  pages,  the 
heading  of  which  clearly  point  to  the  contents.  Money 
Island  is  an  island  without  money,  where  at  a  long-forgotten 
time  ten  adventurers  landed.    The  names  ot  these  emigrants 
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describe  their  character  and  occnpation :  Plowem,  Reapem, 
Foreplane,  Sledgehammer,  Dressem,  Grindem,  Pickaxe, 
Makem,  Discount,  and  Donothing. 

The  adventures  of  these  men  on  Money  Island,  that  is 
their  passing  through  the  different  stages  of  culture,  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  interesting  subjects  of  exchange  and  barter, 
over-production,  credit,  coin  money,  usury  and  banking  are 
discussed.  A  new  financial  system  is  adopted  at  the  end, 
and  the  last  chapter,  "  Prosperity  and  Happiness  once 
more,"  deals  with  the  problem  of  a  graduated  income  and 
land  tax  by  which  the  poor  man  escapes  taxation  while  the 
rich  pay  most  of  the  taxes,  while  the  possibility  to  accumulate 
is  curtailed.  Other  important  changes  took  place,  and 
Money  Island  is,  in  due  course,  developed  into  a  model  state. 

*•  Peace,  prosperity,  and  plenty  reign, 
Want  and  misery  have  disappeared. 
The  jail  was  long  since  torn  down,  as  there  is  no  criminal 
to  be  found  on  the  happy  island." 

A  dreamer  dreamt  a  dream.  Money  Island  is  the  Utopia  of 
Seymour  F.  Norton.  It  is  far  removed  from  this  benighted 
world,  and  probably  situated  on  some  other  planet. 

G.  S. 


PROS  AND  CONS.  A  guide  to  the  controvtrsies  of  ike  day. 
Edited  by  Bertram  Askew.  (London :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.,  Ltd.     1896.) 

On  300  pages  we  find  in  this  book  a  really  astonishing 
amount  of  information  on  the  controversial  questions  of  the 
day,  political,  religious  and  social.  The  subjects  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  number  of  "pros"  generally 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  "  cons,"  and  the  value  of  the  book 
would  be  enhanced  if  in  a  second  edition  the  same  would  be 
printed  in  two  columns,  one  to  contain  the  "  pros,"  the  other 
the  "  cons."    Thus : 

IMMORALITY :  should  it  be  a  bar  to  public  life? 

Pro  :  (i)  The  State  should  do  Con :  (i)  The  State  has  already 
all  it  can  to  uphold  the  sanctity  repealea  all  laws  in  punishment 
oi  the  marriage  tie,  and,  by  de-  of  breaches  of  the  marriage  con- 
barring  delinquents  from  public  tract,  and  any  attempt  in  the 
office  and  dignity,  it  would  do  way  of  fresh  control  would  be 
much  in  this  direction.  retrograde. 

(2)   A    man    who    has    been  (2)    Some    of    the    greatest 

guilty  of   gross  deception  and  statesmen    have   been  men   of 

duplicity  is  not   to  be  trusted  notoriously    immoral    (private^ 

with    the   conduct    of    public  lives.    The  State  cannot  afifora 

afiiairs.  to  do  without  the  services  of 

the  best  men,  regardless  of  their 
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private  morality,  which  has  no 

necessary  connection  mth  the 

conscientious  fulfilment  of  their 

duties  as  public  servants. 

(3)  Public    opinion  is,  as    a  (3)   State   interference  would 

whole,    strongly    in    favor    of      tend  to  exalt  the  Seventh  at  the 

maintaining  purity  in  the  private      expense  of  all  the  other  Com- 

liie  of  public  men  at  all  costs ;       mandments.     There  would  be 

and  (Some)  would  exclude  men      no    data    on  which  the  State 

who  are  Imown  to  be  impure,       could  act ;  and  it  would  be  most 

even  if  not  convicted  in  a  law      dangerous    to    give    effect    to 

court.  pubUc  opinion  formed  on  mere 

hearsay. 

Mr.  Askew's  book  wiU  be  a  welcome  guide  to  newspaper 
readers,  to  debaters,  and  to  all  who  seek  information  on 
urgent  questions  in  a  concise  form.  In  the  small  compass  of 
this  work  nearly  300  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  an  impartial 
spirit.  T.  A. 


LE  CRANE  DES  CRIMINALS.    Par  A.  D^bierre.  (Lyons 
and  Paris  :  A.  Storck  and  G.  Masson,) 

Dr.  D^bierre's  work  of  466  pages  is  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Criminology.  Only  about  one  hundred  pages 
are  dedicated  to  the  description  of  the  skull  of  the  criminal 
classes :  the  rest  is  a  careful  study  of  crime  in  its  different 
aspects  and  of  the  criminal  himself.  Dr.  D^bierre  is  a  pro- 
fessor  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Lille,  and  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  subject.  The  second  chapter  of 
this  interesting  work  deals  with  the  face  of  the  habitual 
criminal,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  features  as  distinct 
from  ordinary  humans.  The  third  chapter  introduces  us  to 
his  brain,  while  in  the  fourth  the  Professor  discusses  psychO' 
logical  questions  with  great  ability.  Separate  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  hereditary  propensity  to  crime,  and  to  the 
problem  of  degeneration.  Very  interesting  is  a  treatise  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  criminal. 

Of  the  many  books  on  criminology  which  have  been  pub- 
lished lately  by  Mr.  A.  Storck,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  and  also  the  most  interesting.  Many  well-executed 
pictures  of  skulls,  faces,  and  of  the  brain  of  criminals  illus- 
trate the  text.  Professor  D^bierre  comes  to  the  just  con- 
clusion that  a  criminal  type  as  distinguishable  from  other 
human  types  doed  not  exist.  There  exists  a  type  of  criminals 
as  there  is  a  type  of  mariners,  of  professional  men,  of 
peasants,  but  there  is  no  criminal  type  in  an  anthropological 
sense.  From  an  anatomical  examination  of  an  individual  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  if  he  is  or  has  been  or 
will  become  a  criminal.    There  is  no  bom  criminal.    In  this 
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respect  the  French  school  of  Criminologists  is  directly  opposed 
to  Lombroso  and  his  followers,  the  Italian  school  so-called. 
Larassagne,  D^bierre,  Manouvner,  and  others  have  done 
much  to  destroy  the  theory  expoimded  by  the  Italians.  Those 
who  have  defended  the  argument  that  there  are  bom -crimi- 
nals, an  anthropological  type,  never  took  the  trouble  to  define 
**  crime  ".  The  difficulty  of  such  a  definition  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  crime  varies  under  different  conditions 
of  Ufe,  and  at  different  times  the  same  acts  are  considered 
virtuous  and  criminal,  meritorious  and  contemptible. 

Lombroso  has  been  very  careless  in  comparing  the  "  nor- 
mal **  brain  with  that  of  the  criminal,  and  has  drawn  erro- 
neous conclusions.  Amongst  others,  he  compares  the  brains 
of  soldiers  killed  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  describes  the 
same  as  "  normal  *',  while  there  is  not  the  least  proof  that 
these  were  not  the  brains  of  criminals.  Professor  D^bierre 
avoids  these  errors  and  inaccuracies,  but  he  commits  others 
in  drawing  erroneous  conclusions  firom  established  facts.  We 
«  will  consider  these  more  fully  in  a  separate  article.      A.  H. 
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BIOLOGY    WITH    A    SNUFFLE. 


I. 
When  George  Henry  Lewes  remarked  that  our  philoso- 
phies are  usually  the  expression  of  our  temperaments,  he 
was,  in  one  sense,  merely  stating  a  commonplace ;  but  in 
another  sense  he  was  giving  the  key  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  incessant  struggle,  throughout  all  the  ages,  * 
between  those  who  argued  that  life  was  on  the  whole 
good  and  those  who  argued  that  life  was  on  the  whole 
evil — between  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists,  as  we 
phrase  it  in  these  days.  That  in  the  case  of  a  poet  or  a 
belletrist — a  Leopardi,  a  Heine,  an  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  an  Amiel,  a  Wordsworth,  a  Browning — the 
temperament  should  sway  the  thought,  making  it  tend 
either  to  the  rose-pink  or  the  dirty-drab,  as  Mr.  Meredith 
would  say,  is  easily  comprehensible ;  but  at  the  first 
blush  it  would  appear  as  if  the  philosopher  or  the 
scientist,  presumably  used  to  checking  his  temperament 
by  cold  reason,  were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  philo- 
sophising merely  in  terms  of  his  physical  nature.  But 
on  second  thoughts  it  will  be  seen  that  Lewes*  dictum  is 
wide  enough  to  cover  this  genre  also.  A  man  is  not 
something  distinct  from  himself ;  and  whether  he  obeys 
his  first  impulse  in  a  certain  directitri,  or  checks  it  by  a 
second  impulse,  he  is  equally  expressing  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  his  own  nature.  Only  in  the  second 
case  we  have  to  take  into  account  all  the  complex  in- 
fluences of  his  life — his  physique,  his  early  training,  his 
intellectual  pursuits,  his  social  surroundings — everything, 
in  fact,  that  goes  to  determine  his  attitude  towards  the 
world  of  things ;  and  as  hardly  two  men  would  be  simi- 
No.  4.  Vol.  6.  Z 
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larly  impressed  by  the  same  set  of  circumstances,  or  act 
similarly  under  them,  it  follows  that  in  the  last  resort 
personal  temperament  counts  for  almost  everything  in  a 
man's  intellectual  no  less  than  in  his  physical  life.  The 
pessimism  of  Leopardi  and  of  Schopenhauer  sprang  from 
the  debility  of  their  physical  systems ;  the  ethic  of  Walt 
Whitman  was  as  plainly  dependent  upon  his  robust 
physical  health  as  the  ethic  of  Kant  upon  the  weak 
heart  and  narrow  chest  of  the  little  Konigsberg  professor. 
And  when  we  come  down  to  the  religious  type  of  our 
own  day,  we  recognise  the  principle  once  more.  Our 
Drummonds,  our  Kidds,  our  Calderwoods,  are  men  of 
small  intellects  and  unadventurous  natures,  who  dare  not 
face  the  problems  raised  by  the  advance  of  evolutionary 
science,  and  who  therefore  try  to  slip  round  them.  To 
put  it  somewhat  bluntly,  they  represent  the  cowardice  of 
the  man  who  feels  that  his  old  convictions  are  being 
shaken,  yet  has  not  the  courage  to  abandon  them,  plus 
the  sophistry  that  enables  him  to  find  some  consolation 
for  his  own  inner  sense  of  trickery  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
appealing  to  the  potential  trickery  of  kindred  minds. 
The  type  is  as  old  as  religion  itself,  and  will  live  as  long 
as  humanity  lives. 

II. 

This  little  screed  is  meant  as  an  introduction  to  a 
few  brief  but  appropriate  remarks  on  evolution,  and 
progress,  and  the  cosmic  process,  and  the  ethical 
process,  and  Nature,  and  man,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd, 
and  Professor  Henry  Calderwood,  and  sundry  other 
topics.  But  before  I  begin  to  speak  of  the  two  gentle- 
men whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  of  the  opinions  of  a  philosopher. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  familiarised  us  with  the  notion  of  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  of  human  life 
upon  this  earth,  culminating  in  the  final  state  of  ''  social 
equilibrium".  In  writing  thus  he  does  but  give  ex- 
pression to  the  ideas  of  most  people  upon  the  subject  of 
evolution.  By  almost  everybody,  evolution  is  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  progress.  Since  natural  selection 
weeds  out  the  organisms  that  are  not  fitted  to  their 
environment,  and  only  allows  those  organisms  to  survive 
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that  are  so  fitted,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  level  of 
organic  life  was  constantly  rising.  Since  there  is 
always  increasing  adaptation  to  environment,  there  will 
apparently  be,  some  time  in  the  distant  future,  a  state 
in  which  the  adaptation  will  be  perfect,  or  approximately 
so.  Thus  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  "the  progress  of 
adaptation  "  ending  in  "  complete  adjustment  of  humanity 
to  the  social  state  "  ;*  and  again  of  "  the  re-moulding  of 
human  nature  into  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  social 
life  " ;'  he  speaks  of  the  suffering  of  existence  falling  to 
a  minimum ;'  he  asserts  that  evil  is  due  to  non-adapta- 
tion to  the  social  state,  and  that,  in  "  proportion  to  the 
incongruity  between  the  natures  men  inherit  from  the 
pre-social  state,  and  the  requirements  of  social  life,  must 
be  the  amount  of  pain  entailed  by  their  actions,  either 
on  themselves  or  on  others  "  ;*  he  speaks  of  **  societies 
in  their  transitional  states,  full  of  the  miseries  due  to 
non-adaptation  (which  we  may  call  pathological 
states) "  ;•  and  he  says  emphatically  that  "  not  he  who 
believes  that  adaptation  will  increase  is  absurd,  but  he 
who  doubts  that  it  will  increase  ".• 

With  all  the  respect  properly  due  to  Mr.  Spencer,  I 
am  constrained  to  plead  guilty  to  not  following  his 
reasoning  here.  What  *$  the  social  state,  to  begin  -with  ? 
Social  states  we  know,  but  what  is  the  social  state  7 
Every  condition  of  society  in  which  men  have  lived 
together  has  been  a  social  state ;  but  the  social  state  is  a 
pure  abstraction.  And  in  the  second  place,  abstraction 
or  not,  how  can  men  become  "  adapted  "  to  it  ?  Men 
become  adapted  to  their  environment,  if  to  anything. 
But  the  social  state,  so  far  from  being  the  environment 
of  men,  is  really  the  name  for  the  sum  of  their  activities 
at  any  given  epoch.  How  can  they  become  **  adapted  " 
to  this  ?  And  if  it  be  answered  that  the  social  state 
means  for  each  man  the  relation  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
members  to  him,  then  the  rejoinder  is  that  if  he 
is  organism  to  their  environment,  they  are  organism 
to  his  environment,  and  the  "social  state"  that  is 
to  act  as  environment  to  all  the  members  remains  a 

» "  Data  of  Ethics,"  pp.  99, 127,  etc. 

2  Ibid,  p.  183.  » Ibid,  p.  25s.  *  Ibid,  p.  261. 

•  Ibid.  n.  ^T*?.  f  Ibid,  o.  i8e. 


•  Ibid,  p.  277.  ^Ibid,  p.  185. 
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figment.  We  are  dmply  pla3rmg  at  biological  hide-and- 
seek. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  fact,  begins  with  a  concrete  environ- 
ment and  ends  with  an  abstract  one.  What  makes 
men  first  seek  the  "social  state,"  he  says  in  "Social 
Statics,"  is  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  i.c.^  an  active  and  concrete  environment. 
In  this  way  men  are  driven  hy  the  environment  into  a 
condition  called  the  social  state,  and  then  this  condition 
is  transformed,  and  becomes  itself  the  environment.  So 
that  the  "social  state"  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  looks 
forward,  and  to  which  men  are  to  be  "adapted,"  is 
somewhat  abstract.  And  his  argument  has  a  further 
disadvantage  that  always  attends  the  argument  of  the 
scientific  meUorist;  he  is  dealing  with  two  changing 
factors — organism  and  environment — and  can  only  pro- 
nounce the  one  to  be  good  in  terms  of  the  other,  and 
this,  again,  only  in  terms  of  the  first ;  that  is,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  standard  of  progress.  Let  ^4  be  an 
organism  in  environment  By  and  C  an  organism  in 
environment  D ;  the  meliorist  wishes  to  prove  that  C  is 
better  than  A .  How  does  he  attempt  to  do  so  ?  By 
showing  that  C  is  better  "adapted"  than  A.  But 
herein  comes  the  difficulty.  If  A  and  C  were  being 
judged  by  comparison  with  the  same  environment,  there 
might  be  some  hope  of  a  rational  judgment ;  but  the 
environment  D  is  different  firom  the  environment  B, 
You  cannot  compare  the  ratios  A  :  B,  C :  D,  without 
some  intermediate  term.  If  now  the  meliorist  asserts 
that  C :  D  represents  greater  adaptation  than  KiB^heis 
really  estimating  D  in  terms  of  C.  That  is,  he  began  by 
measuring  organism  in  relation  to  environment,  and 
ends  by  measuring  environment  in  relation  to  organism. 
Of  which,  however,  more  anon. 

"Either  man  remains  entirely  unaltered  by  his  sur- 
roundings, or  he  grows  more  unfitted  for  them,  or  else 
he  grows  more  fitted  for  them,"  says  Mr.  Spencer. 
"The  first  two  suppositions  being  absurd,  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  the  remaining  one."  But  why?  Man  can 
grow  more  fitted  for  his  environment  so  long  as  this 
remains  constant ;  but  what  if  it  changes,  as  it  is,  in  fact, 
always  doing  ?     Is  it  not  evident  that  the  very  process 
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by  which  man  becomes  temporarily  more  harmonised 
with  his  surroundings  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  reaction  of 
man  upon  the  environment,  and  so  to  set  up  a  fresh 
maladaptation,  requiring  a  fresh  moulding  process,  and 
so  on  oi  infinitum  ?  For  Mr.  Spencer  to  assume  that 
the  environment  remains  constant,  and  gradually  licks 
the  organism  into  shape,  seems  to  me  an  amazing  error 
on  the  part  of  a  scientist,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
losing  sight  of  the  physical  law  of  action  and  reaction. 

Nor  even  admitting  that  men  will  ultimately  become 
perfectly  adapted  to  a  "social  state,"  does  it  follow  that 
this  is  in  any  way  equivalent  to  progress.  The  standard 
is  still  lacking  by  which  we  can  assert  one  condition  of 
life  to  be  better  than  another.  As  Rolph  puts  it, 
"Spencer's  theory  that  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
animals  is  better  adjusted  to  ends  than  that  of  lower 
species  is  erroneous ;  the  lower  animals  are  exactly  as 
well  organised  for  the  ends  of  their  existence  as  are  the 
higher  animals  for  theirs."^  On  Spencer's  own  thesis, 
evil  and  suffering  are  due  to  non-adaptation,  happiness 
to  adaptation.  Then  the  sponge  is  happier  than  the 
poet;  the  limpet  is  better  "adapted"  than  the  philo- 
sopher. It  is  evident  once  more  that  the  standard  of 
value,  such  as  it  is,  has  unconsciously  shifted  again 
from  organism  to  environment. 

III. 
But  it  is  time  I  began  to  say  something  about  the 
subject  of  this  article — "  Biology  with  a  snuffle."  By 
this  I  mean  to  indicate  the  latest  reading  of  biology, 
that  turns  evolution  to  the  account  of  religion  and 
brings  back  the  old  argument  of  design  under  a  new 
dress.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  prove 
that  life  can  ever  be  better  than  it  has  been — a  failure 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  scientific  standard 
of  value — ^will  prepare  us  for  the  non-success  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Kidd,  Professor  Drummond  and  Professor 
Calderwood.  Only  while  Mr.  Spencer  is  discussing  the 
question  philosophically,  and  with  no  ulterior  motives, 
these  others  are  straining  every  nerve  to  justify  the  ways 

^See  C.  M.  Williams.  *'£volational  Ethics/*  p.  84. 
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of  God  to  man,  and  to  persuade  us  that,  after  all,  the 
Almighty  has  somewhat  more  intelligence  than  we  are 
apt  to  give  him  credit  for.  Neither  of  these  three 
writers  is  of  sufficient  ability  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
criticise  him  in  detail  here ;  but  we  may  profitably  take 
them  as  types  of  a  very  common  habit  of  mind  in 
modem  religious  circles. 

To  begin  with  Mr.  Kidd.  This  gentleman,  in  his 
**  Social  Evolution,"  tells  us  the  old,  old  story,  how 
that  all  organisms  tend  to  reproduce  in  excess  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  that  some  are  consequently 
crowded  out ;  that  the  favored  survivors  leave  offspring 
resembling  themselves,  and  possessing  the  characters 
that  led  to  their  survival;  and  that  this  process  has 
gone  on  through  all  the  forms  of  life  from  time  im- 
memorial. Mr.  Kidd  tells  us  all  this  once  more,  and 
then  tells  us  that  since  progress  has  been  achieved  by 
natural  selection  and  rejection  in  the  past,  it  must  be 
achieved  in  the  same  manner  in  the  future.  He  does 
not  pause,  be  it  observed,  to  define  progress ;  Mr.  Kidd 
is  above  such  small  considerations  as  defining  his  words. 
But  if  he  had  observed  this  trifling  preliminary,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  his  argiunent  about  progress 
is  a  mere  drculus  in  probanda.     Let  us  look  at  it  in  detail. 

Progress,  presumably,  means  the  constant  survival  of 
the  fittest.  This  is  apparent  firom  Mr.  Kidd's  own 
words:  "From  time  to  time  we  find  the  question 
discussed  by  many  who  only  imperfectly  understand  the 
conditions  to  which  life  is  subject,  as  to  whether 
progress  is  worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  But  we  have 
really  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Progress  is  a  necessity 
from  which  there  is  simply  no  escape,  and  from  which 
there  has  never  been  any  escape  since  the  beginning  of 
life.  Looking  back  through  the  history  of  life  anterior 
to  man,  we  find  it  to  be  a  record  of  ceaseless  progress 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ceaseless  stress  and  competition 
on  the  other  "  (pp.  37,  38).  Progress,  then,  is  equivalent 
to  the  constant  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  progress,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  change,  signifies  a  change  for 
the  better ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Kidd  speaks  of  natiural 
selection  as  leading  to  progress,  he  means  that  it  leads 
to  better  forms  of  life.    Then  the  question  arises,  Better 
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for  what?  What  is  the  standard?  It  is  evident 
that  organism  A  is  "  better "  than  organism  -5'simply 
because  A  survives  while  B  is  crowded  out  of  life.  But 
why  is  it  better  ?  Only  because  it  survives.  No  other 
standard  is  possible.  So  that  **  better  "  really  =  more 
fitted  to  survive ;  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  "  simply  = 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  ;  progress  is  simply  the 
name  for  this,  and  as  far  as  showing  that  one  form  of 
life  is  better  than  another  is  concerned,  we  are  just 
where  we  started.  In  other  words,  to  speak  of  progress 
— meaning  by  that  word  improvement — in  organic 
nature,  is  to  beg  the  question  of  standard.  Such  a 
standard,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  never  be 
found ;  so  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  speak  of  evolution  as 
a  progress.  All  we  can  scientifically  assert  of  nature  is 
that  it  is  constantly  changing.  Mr.  Kidd  agrees  that 
there  is  ceaseless  competition  among  organic  forms; 
that  is,  the  environment  is  constantly  acting  upon  the 
organisms.  In  all  except  the  highest  forms  of  Ufe, 
which  can  to  a  certain  extent  shape  their  own  surround- 
ings, according  to  the  character  of  the  environment,  so 
must  be  the  character  of  the  organism.  If  it  is  capable 
of  such  reaction  in  response  to  the  new  stimulus  as  will 
enable  it  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  changed  conditions, 
it  will  survive ;  if  it  is  incapable  of  so  reacting,  it  will 
perish.  But  organisms  being  in  excess  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  there  being  innumerable  slight 
differences  between  members  of  the  same  species, 
it  is  clear  that  some  must  perish  and  some  must  survive. 
This  does  not  argue  any  inherent  superiority  in  those 
that  survive,  because  the  word  "  superiority"  has  here 
no  meaning ;  it  simply  implies  that  a  given  environment 
selects^  so  to  speak,  certain  forms,  and  rejects  others. 
Since  then  that  organism  is  called  "better"  which 
survives,  and  since  the  chances  of  survival  depend  as 
much  upon  the  environment  as  upon  the  organism,  it  is 
evident  that  progress  would  be  a  term  equally  applicable 
to  environments  as  well  as  organisms,  if  there  were  any  sense  in 
applying  it  to  either.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  Mr. 
iCidd  has  made  an  initial  blunder  in  not  examining  the 
philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  "  progress ",  and 
that  the  whole  of  his  future  argument  as  to  there  being 
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no  rational  sanction  for  progress,  and  as  to  the  functions 
of  religious  beliefs  in  bringing  about  progress,  must  be 
held  to  be  damaged  from  the  beginning.  And  to  tell 
us,  as  he  does,  that  we  must  do  certain  things  in  order 
to  keep  progress  going — no  matter  what  he  tells  us  to 
do — is  simply  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  dictum  that  "  we 
have  really  no  choice  in  the  matter;  progress  is  a 
necessity  from  which  there  is  simply  no  escape  ".  For 
once  Mr.  Kidd  is  right ;  there  will  always  be  progress, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  **  progress"  means  nothing 
more  than  the  survival  of  some  organisms  and  the  death 
of  others. 

IV. 

All  this,  indeed,  is  evident  from  Mr.  Kidd*s  own  words 
— ^r  would  be  evident  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Kidd.  "  The 
progress  of  savage  man,"  he  writes,  '*  such  as  it  is,  is 
bom  strictly  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  Uves.  Aim- 
less as  his  history  might  seem  when  viewed  from  the 
level  on  which  it  is  enacted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
progress  made.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  the  progress 
there  can  also  be  no  mistake.  It  is  at  once  both  inevit- 
able and  involuntary,  the  product  of  the  strenuous  con- 
ditions under  which  he  lives  "  (p.  44).  What  is  this  but 
to  admit  that  "progress"  has  no  other  meaning  than 
that  certain  things  that  must  happen  do  happen  ?  We 
cannot  pronounce  the  new  state  of  things  to  be  better 
than  any  other  possible  state  that  might  have  been, 
because  we  can  arrive  at  no  standard  of  comparison. 
It  only  needs,  in  order  to  realise  this,  to  imagine  the 
course  of  evolution  having  gone  differently,  owing  to 
the  changes  in  the  environment  having  been  different. 
After  many  centuries  we  should  have  had  the  pseudo- 
evolutionists  of  those  days  looking  back  upon  the  past, 
seeing  that  organisms  had  been  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  environment  or  else  perish,  and 
informing  the  world  that  evolution  meant  constant  pro- 
gress up  to  the  level  then  reached.  All  that  evolution 
means  is  constant  change ;  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
not  necessarily  the  survival  of  the  "  best,"  but  simply  of 
the  fittest  to  survive.  And  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment 
ihat  Mr.  Kidd's  arguments  are  correct ;  let  us  further 
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grant  him  his  point  that  reason  is  inimical  to  progress, 
and  that  if  we  give  up  our  irrational  religious  beliefs 
progress  will  come  to  an  end.  We  may  grant  him  all 
this,  and  yet  it  remains  that  his  conception  of  progress 
as  improvement  is  altogether  imscientific.  The  contest 
now,  be  it  observed,  is  between  what  we  will  from 
courtesy  call  the  correct  ideas  of  Mr,  Kidd  and  the 
wrong  ideas  of  rationalists.  Suppose  the  latter  to  pre- 
vail, and  to  win  ever  more  and  more  adherents.  What 
does  this  signify,  on  Mr.  Kidd*s  own  terms  ?  Simply 
that  since  they  survive  while  his  ideas  perish,  they  are 
therefore  the  better,  and  their  survival  =  progress. 
Whether  they  be  philosophically  right  or  wrong  does  not 
matter.  The  point  is  that  they  survive ;  they  have  been 
selected  and  his  ideas  rejected,  and,  on  his  own  terms» 
this  constitutes  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  therefore 
progress.  His  doctrine  is  not  even  consistent  with 
itself. 

V. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  Biology  with  a  Purpose. 
It  aims  at  putting  an  optimistic  interpretation  upon 
evolution,  and  at  showing  that  the  course  of  nature  has 
been  an  "upward"  one.  Practically  it  is  the  old  argu- 
ment from  design  reappearing  in  a  new  costume.  It  is, 
however,  when  we  pass  from  the  type  represented  by 
Mr.  Kidd  to  the  type  represented  by  Prof.  Drummond 
and  Prof.  Calderwood  that  we  come  upon  Biology  with 
a  Snuffle — the  snuffle,  of  course,  being  due  to  the 
theological  environment  of  these  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Drummond  holds  forth  in  his  "Ascent  of  Man ",  Dr. 
Calderwood  in  the  new  edition  of  his  "  Evolution  and 
Man's  Place  in  Nature".  This,  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  is  a  revised  version  of  the  book  published 
under  the  same  title  in  1893.  "I^  is",  says  Dr.  Calder- 
wood, in  the  preface,  "virtually  a  new  book,  almost  the 
whole  having  been  re-written."  The  professor  did  well 
to  revise  the  former  book,  which  certainly  needed 
revision  ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  publish 
his  revised  version.  So  far  as  it  is  a  summary  of  what 
other  men  have  said  of  evolution,  the  book  is  interesting 
enough;  but  Dr.  Calderwood's  own  contributions  to  the 
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evolutionary  theory  are  little  short  of  deplorable.  His 
method  consists  in  admitting  evolution  to  hold  where 
he  cannot  deny  its  truth,  and  making  reservations  in 
favor  of  human  intelligence  and  of  his  own  religion. 
Poor  as  the  book  is,  however,  it  represents,  along  with 
that  of  Prof.  Drummond,  the  new  pseudo-rationalism 
that  takes  hold  of  as  much  of  current  science  as  will 
serve  its  purpose,  and  tries  to  turn  it  to  the  account  of 
the  religion  that  is  being  so  sadly  discredited.  Once 
more  there  is  the  attempt  to  show  that  evolution  = 
constant  progress;  only  these  theological  gentlemen 
improve  on  Mr.  Kidd  by  taking  us  into  the  counsels  of 
the  Almighty,  and  telling  us  all  that  God  has  meant  to 
do  since  he  began  to  play  with  protoplasm. 

Prof.  Drummond  is  very  emphatic  on  the  point  of 
progress,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  God  has  had 
in  his  eye  from  the  very  beginning  the  course  of  evolution 
that  has  ended  in  things  becoming  what  they  now  are. 
The  trouble  is — and  it  is  a  trouble  of  which  Mr.  Drum- 
mond seems  to  be  secretly  conscious — that  if  God  is 
made  answerable  for  the  course  of  evolution,  he  is  made 
answerable  for  the  evil  as  well  as  for  the  good;  it  is  the 
old  dilemma  of  Theism  cropping  up  once  more.  "The 
object  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  he  writes,  "is  to 
produce  fitness";  which  is  an  exceedingly  profound 
remark,  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  object  of  sound 
being  produced  when  a  drum  is  struck  is  to  produce 
sound.  "And  it  does  so  negatively  and  positively,"  he 
goes  on. 

"In  the  first  plape,  it  produces  fitness  by  killing  off  the 
unfit.    Without  the  rigorous  weeding  out  of  the  imperfect, 

the  progress  of  the  world  had  not  been  possible To 

make  a  fit  world,  the  unfit  at  every  stage  must  be  made  to 
disappear ;  and  if  any  self-acting  law  can  bring  this  about, 
though  its  bearing  upon  this  or  that  individual  case  may  seem 
unjust,  its  necessity  for  the  world  as  a  whole  is  vindicated. 
If  more  of  any  given  species  are  born  into  the  world  than 
can  possibly  find  food,  and  if  a  given  number  must  die,  that 
number  must  be  singled  out  upon  some  principle ;  and  we 
cannot  quarrel  with  the  principle  in  Physical  Nature  which 
condemns  to  death  the  worst.  By  placing  the  death-penalty 
upon  the  slightest  shortcoming.  Natural  Selection  so  dis- 
courages imperfection  as  practically  to  eliminate  it  firom  the 
world**  (pp.  264,  265). 

A  pretty  confession  for  a  Theist  to  make  1    Why,  ia 
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the  name  of  common  sense,  are  the  imperfect  organisms 
made  at  all  by  a  Creator  who  is  supposed  to  know  his 
own  mind  and  to  be  capable  of  getting  what  he  wants  ? 
The  spectacle  of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Deity 
deliberately  blundering  in  this  manner,  making  ten 
organisms  in  order  to  kill  oflF  five,  and  for  the  sole 
reason  of  keeping  the  other  five  alive,  is  too  grotesque 
even  to  raise  a  decent  spirit  of  contempt.  If  God's 
purpose  is  the  survival  of  the  fit,  why  should  he  be 
foolish  enough  to  make  millions  of  the  unfit  only  to  kill 
them  again  ?  **  Natural  selection  ",  says  Mr.  Drummond, 
"discourages  imperfection".  Then  what,  in  the  name 
of  reason,  encourages  it  ?  And  if  the  Deity  is  so  foolish 
as  to  construct  a  world  on  these  principles,  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  theologians  who  affect  to  find  in  it 
evidences  of  his  wisdom  and  foresight  ?  For  be  it 
noted,  Mr.  Drummond  finally  makes  his  God  out  to  be 
stupid  as  well  as  wicked.  The  object  of  natural  selection, 
says  Mr.  Drummond,  is  to  weed  out  the  unfit.  Yet  he 
himself  argues  in  another  place  (i)  that  natural  selection 
must  always  go  on ;  (2)  that  if  it  were  to  stop,  stag- 
nation would  ensue ;  therefore,  on  the  lines  of  his  own 
argument,  either  the  perfection  God  is  aiming  at  can 
never  come,  or  if  it  does  come  it  can  only = stagnation. 
And  while  to  suppose  that  God  started  the  world  and 
then  let  things  go  on  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  to 
suppose  that  he  does  all  the  murder  of  his  own  creatures 
for  a  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  is  to  make  him 
out  a  worse  monster  than  ever.  He  is  simply  wicked 
without  being  charming. 

VI. 
Mr.  Drummond,  indeed,  seems  to  be  aware  of  this, 
seems  to  be  conscious  that  he  is  giving  his  Deity  rather 
a  bad  name ;  and  so  he  makes  an  attempt  to  save  his 
reputation.  The  struggle  for  life,  he  says,  gives  way  to 
the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  Evolution  is  "  God's 
method  in  creation"  (p.  427);  it  is  all  done  with  **a 
purpose  of  benevolence  "  and  by  "  a  God  whose  name  is 
Love",  (p.  43i).  This  being  so,  he  has  to  smooth  over 
the  rough  points  in  the  theory,  and  make  out  that  the 
evil  of  evolution  is  only  apparent,  not  actual.    His 
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reasoning  here  is  a  treat  to  witness,  as  furnishing  an 
example  of  what  utter  depths  of  intellectual  dishonesty 
a  theologian  can  descend  to  when  engaged  in  defending 
the  moral  character  of  his  God. 

He  describes  the  evolution  of  the  bough  of  a  tree  into 
the  club  of  the  savage,  and  the  importance  of  this  in  the 
development  of  man.    Then, 

*<  This  invention  of  the  club  was  soon  followed  bv  another 
change.  To  use  a  club  effectively,  or  to  keep  a  good  look-out 
for  enemies  or  for  food,  a  man  must  stand  erect.  This  alters 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  as  the  act  becomes  a 
habit,  subsidiary  changes  slowly  take  place  in  other  parts. 
In  time  the  erect  position  becomes  confirmed." 

The  purpose  of  all  this,  be  it  noted,  is  to  lead  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ;  that  is,  man  assumes  the  erect 
posture  in  order  the  better  to  club  his  fellows.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Drummond,  with  unusual  thoughtfulness, 
becomes  aware  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  testimonial 
to  the  God  of  love.  So  he  informs  us  that  we  must 
not  misunderstand  the  real  meaning  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

"These  primitive  weapons  are  the  pathetic  expression  of 

the  world's  first  struggle So  far  from  being,  as  one 

might  suppose,  mere  implements  of  destruction,  th^  are  impU' 
ments  of  self-preservation  ;  they  entered  the  world  not  from  hate  of 
man  but  for  love  of  life  "  (p.  251). 

Comment  upon  this  is  needless ;  I  will  only  say  that  I 
wish  scientific  treatises  could  always  be  so  touched  with 
humor  as  this  of  Mr.  Drummond's.  He  is  funny  without 
being  vulgar,  like  Mr.  Tree's  Hamlet. 

His  other  argument,  that  evolution  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  rationaHsts  make  out,  is  also  worth  looking  at : 

"  Even  on  the  lower  ranges  of  Nature  the  unfavorable 
implications  of  the  struggle  for  life  have  probably  been 
exaggerated.  While  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  course  of  evolution  to  retain  in  the  imagination  a  \dyid 
sense  of  the  struggle  itself,  we  must  beware  of  over-coloring 
the  representation,  or  flooding  it  with  accompaniments  of 
emotion  borrowed  from  our  own  sensations.*' 

We  must  do  this,  of  course,  in  order  not  to  interpret 
evolution  unfavorably  to  the  author  of  it.    As  thus : 

"  The  word  struggle  at  all  in  this  connection  is  little  more 
than  a  metaphor.    When  it  is  said  that  an  animal  struggles, 

all  that  is  really  meant  is  that  it  lives  (1) To  speak  of 

struggle  in  the  sense  of  some  special  and  separate  struggle, 
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to  conceive  of  battle,  or  even  a  series  of  battles,  is  misleading, 
where  all  is  struggle  and  where  all  is  battle,** 

That  is,  an  animal's  life  is  not  a  struggle  because  it  is 
all  struggle.  If  a  man's  head  is  pounded  for  five 
minutes,  that  constitutes  assault  and  battery ;  but  if  it 
is  pounded  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  there  is, no  assault  nor  battery  in  the  case  ! 

"  Especially,**  says  the  thoughtful  theologian,  "  we  must 
beware  of  reading  mto  it  our  personal  ideas  with  regard  to 
accompaniments  of  pain.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
struggle  for  life  in  the  lower  creation  is,  to  say  the  least,  less 

painful  than  it  looks And  as  to  putting  any  moral 

content  into  it^  until  a  late  stage  in  the  world*s  development,  that  is 
not  to  be  thought  of" 

That  is,  whether  animals  suffer  or  not  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  their  creator  has  no  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  we  have  no  right  to  pass  a  moral  judgment 
upon  him ;  though  if  a  human  being  acted  in  the  same 
manner  we  should  be  justified  in  calling  it  infamous. 
Thus  does  theology  make  for  righteousness. 

But  the  worst  is  to  come  in  the  next  few  sentences  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  defence : 

"  With  exceptions,^  the  fight  is  a  fair  fight.  As  a  rule  there  is 
no  hate  in  it,  but  only  hunger.  It  is  seldom  prolonged  and 
seldom  wanton.  As  to  the  manner  of  death,  it  is  generally 
sudden.  As  to  the  fact  of  death,  all  animals  must  die.  As 
to  the  meaning  of  an  existence  prematurely  closed,  it  is  better 
to  be  to  be  eaten  than  not  to  be  at  all  **  (pp.  259,  260). 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  opinion  of  the 
man  who  can  write  thus,  or  of  the  theological  system 
that  makes  such  writing  possible.  That  any  man  should 
descend  to  such  depths  of  conscious  sophistry,  and  all 
in  the  name  of  religion,  all  with  the  plea  of  subserving 
a  moral  purpose,  is  something  too  infinitely  saddening 
for  anger.  A  spectacle  such  as  this  is  to  me  more 
moving,  more  pathetic,  than  any  that  playwright  or 
novelist  could  conceive.  Compared  with  men  of  this 
type,  no  animal  could  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  No 
ape  or  tiger  with  the  lust  of  murder  in  its  eye  is  half  so 
cruel  a  satire  upon  this  world  as  the  modem  theologian 
who  prostitutes  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  religion.  To 
look  upon  a  type  like  this,  and  to  know  that  religion  is 

1  Italics  mine  throughout  the  passage. 
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breeding  thousands  like  it,  is  to  despsdr  of  human 
nature.  For  a  man  to  watch  the  slow  agony  of  a 
mouse  in  the  paws  of  a  cat,  and  then,  in  order  to  save 
the  reputation  of  his  God,  to  tell  us  that  the  fight  is  a 
fair  fight,  that  there  is  no  hate  in  it,  but  only  hunger, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  exist  to  be  eaten  than  not  to 
exist  at  all — to  do  this,  and  not  to  be  conscious  that  he  is 
guilty  of  deliberate  perversion,  is  something  more  than 
I  can  believe.  And  this  lying  for  the  glory  of  God  is 
justified  because  of  its  services  to  morals ! 


VII. 

Prof.  Calderwood,  theologian  though  he  is  by  nature, 
is  not  so  offensive  a  type  as  Mr.  Drummond.  His 
intellectual  vices,  like  those  of  Mr.  Kidd,  are  rather  the 
result  of  innate  density  of  brain  than  of  perversion  of 
the  moral  sense  under  the  influence  of  religion.  But  as 
far  as  his  philosophy  of  evolution  is  concerned,  it  is  as 
futile  as  that  of  his  Scotch  colleague.  He  is  capable 
of  the  most  puerile  distinctions  between  "cosmic  law" 
and  "ethical  law",  in  spite  of  his  own  protest,  on  the 
first  page  of  his  book,  against  separating  "man"  from 
"nature",  peeing  that  nature  must  philosophically  be 
held  to  include  man.  His  reading  of  evolution  is  not 
worth  following ;  it  is  in  the  main  simply  that  of  Mr. 
Drummond  and  that  of  Mr.  Kidd.  But  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  warn  us  that  "  most  serious  among  the  conse- 
quences of  the  evolution  of  thought  which  science  has 
brought  about,  threatening  direst  evil,  is  the  unsettling 
of  religious  belief  which  has  occurred  "  (p.  296).  And 
he  states  an  argument  which,  as  it  is  also  used  by  Mr. 
Kidd  and  similar  apologists  of  religion,  is  worth  while 
looking  at  for  a  moment. 

This  argument  is,  briefly,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  religion  because  men  have  always  been  religious. 
As  Mr.  Kidd  puts  it,  religions  must  have  some  "func- 
tion" to  perform  in  evolution,  because  they  are  among 
"the  most  striking  and  persistent  of  the  phenomena  of 
life."  Dr.  Calderwood  says,  "How  natural  it  has  been 
for  men  in  all  ages  to  recognise  a  transcendent  cause  of 
natural  processes  is  shown  in  the  remote  historic  period 
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which  marks  the  dawn  of  philosophy  in  ancient  Greece." 
Reasoning  of  this  kind,  however,  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  argument,  scepticism  is 
equally  justified  by  evolution.  Religious  belief  itself  is 
not  a  more  noticeable  phenomenon  in  human  history 
than  unbelief;  and  whenever  we  find  a  community  most 
of  whose  members  profess  a  certain  form  of  religious 
belief,  we  also  find  some  who  do  not  share  that  belief. 
Scepticism  has  dogged  the  footsteps  of  religion  firom 
time  immemorial ;  and  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  these  founders 
of  the  new  sociology,  it  is  religion  alone  that' forms  "one 
of  the  most  striking  and  persistent  of  the  phenomena  of 
life",  while  unbelief  is  something  with  which,  apparently, 
nature  and  evolution  have  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which 
has  only  sprung  into  existence  through  the  wickedness 
and  ignorance  of  man.  If,  as  Mr.  Kidd  says,  "  we  live 
at  a  time  when  science  counts  nothing  insignificant", 
his  own  science  might  surely  have  warned  him  that  the 
persistence  of  the  scientific  attack  on  religion  is  just  as 
universal  and  just  as  "significant"  as  religion  itself; 
and  if,  as  he  further  says,  "no  one  who  approaches  the 
subject  with  an  unbiassed  mind  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
evolutionary  science  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the 
beliefs  represented  must  have  some  immense  utilitarian 
function  to  perform  in  the  evolution  which  is  proceed- 
ing", then  the  "utilitarian  function"  of  scepticism  ought 
to  be  equally  apparent  to  him.  If  nature  has  made  one, 
she  has  made  the  other ;  it  is  only  with  the  religious 
sociologist  that  the  one  and  not  the  other  has  "some 
immense  utilitarian  function  to  perform";  only  with 
these  gentlemen  is  it  a  case  of  heads,  beUef  wins — 
tails,  unbelief  loses. 

Professor  CalderwoiDd's  position,  however,  is  if  any- 
thing worse  than  Mr.  Kidd's.  His  argument  is  that 
a  belief  in  a  transcendent  cause  is  reasonable  and 
"natural"  because  it  is  and  has  been  universal.  If 
it  is  universal,  whence  comes  the  need  to  state  the 
necessity  of  the  belief?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mere 
firaming  of  the  argument  implies  that  there  are  some 
who  do  not  hold  the  belief;  and  in  that  case  what 
becomes  of  its  univer3ality  ?  And  if  it  is  not  universal, 
how  can  it  be  "  natural  for  men  in  all  ages  "  ?    These 
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are  points  no  more  perceived  by  Dr.  Calderwood  than 
by  the  average  Christian  Evidence  lecturer;  but  one 
would  have  expected  him  to  be  better  posted  on  his 
own  subject.  He  is  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  yet  he  is  capable  of 
appealing  to  the  earliest  Greek  philosophy  as  evidence 
that  men  naturally  incline  to  belief  in  a  transcendent 
cause.  Whether  Thales  did  or  did  not  say  that  all 
things  were  full  of  gods,  his  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe  was  in  essence  purely  physical ;  where  the 
conception  of  a  "  transcendent  cause  "  enters  into  the 
systems  of  Parmenides  or  Heraclitus  it  is  hard  to 
discover;  the  systems  of  Empedocles,  of  Democritus, 
of  Leudppus,  are  also  materialistic  in  essence;  even 
the  "  Nous  **  of  Anaxagoras  had  not  the  transcendental 
meaning  which  our  modem  theologians  attach  to 
"reason";  while  both  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus 
came  into  collision  with  the  popular  theology  on  the 
question  of  divine  powers,  and  the  polemic  of  Zeno- 
phanes  against  the  gods  of  the  nations  was  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  dispensing  with  all  gods  whatsoever. 
How  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  can  generalise 
from  these  facts  that  early  Greek  philosophy  proves  the 
belief  in  a  transcendent  cause  to  be  "  natural  for  men  in 
all  ages  ",  is  simply  beyond  comprehension. 

These  vain  attempts  to  rehabilitate  religion  by  an 
appeal  to  evolution  can,  in  the  long  run,  only  make  for 
rationalism.  Not  without  reason  is  it  that  religion  has 
based  itself  upon  faith,  for  whenever  it  has  come  to 
justify  its  positions  it  has  but  made  them  more  hope- 
lessly absurd.  If  God  designed  the  world,  we  used  to 
reply  to  the  older  Christians,  then  he  designed  Atheism 
along  with  the  rest;  if  evolution  be  the  work  of  the 
Creator,  we  reply  to  the  new  apologists,  then  his  moral 
character  appears  worse  than  it  did  before,  and  scepti- 
cism, like  religion,  is  justified  by  its  constant  appearance 
in  human  history.  But  the  new  apologetics  are  infi- 
nitely more  offensive  than  the  old.  The  older  theolo- 
gians believed  what  they  said  in  defence  of  their  faith ; 
but  not  a  single  pseudo-scientist  has  yet  succeeded  in 
convincing  us  of  his  intellectual  honesty.  To  say  this 
may  be  doing  some  of  them  an  injustice,  yet  nothing 
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else  can  be  said  of  them.  Throughout  all  their  work 
there  runs  a  thread  of  deliberate  sophisticism  that  is 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  religious  apology — a  sophisti- 
cism compared  with  which  the  tricks-of-trade  of  the 
politician  are  honesty  itself.  Yet,  after  all,  who  can 
say  that  it  is  not  better  for  the  religious  public  to  get  its 
sociology  in  this  way  than  not  to  get  it  at  all?  The 
greatest  foe  to  rationalism  is  not  the  error  of  misdirected 
inquiry  but  the  ignorance  that  will  not  learn;  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  better  for  the  budding  theological 
student  to  get  his  biology  and  his  sociology  with  a 
snuffle  than  to  remain  altogether  untutored  as  to  the 
course  of  life  and  the  meaning  of  things. 

Democritus. 
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A  great  romance,  written  by  a  master,  dealing  with  the 
eternal  problems  of  human  progress  and  destiny  and 
the  decay  of  a  religious  absolutism  and  vast  autocracy 
which  have  dominated  millions  since  the  enlistment  of 
the  new  faith  in  the  service  of  Roman  political  sway, 
cannot  fail  to  leave  a  deep  impress  and  influence  upon 
modem  minds  at  an  epoch  when  the  mutability  of  the 
old  order  is  so  apparent  and  so  momentous  in  its  augury 
of  the  future  of  mankind  in  the  newer  civilisations. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  creed  of  untutored  fishermen 
and  peasants  in  Palestine  in  its  pristine  simpUcity,  and 
upon  its  communistic  basis,  has  been  the  dream  and 
desire  of  enthusiasts  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
process  of  governmental  annexation  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  that  faith  with  civil  authority.  Early  Christians 
saw  the  paganization  of  their  religion  by  Constantine ; 
temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities 
were  restored,  and  though  churches  were  built  to  the 
new  God,  the  faith  was  incorporated  with  ancient 
mythologies;  Isis  was  venerated,  and  hymns  were  sung 
to  Venus.  Then  came  the  glorious  pomp  of  ritual,  the 
institution  of  a  wealthy,  puissant  hierarchism,  the 
canonization  of  the  devout^  the  extolling  of  celibacy  as 
the  greatest  of  virtues,  the  fastings,  mortifications  of 
that  "ill-savoured  sink**  the  body,  pilgrimages,  relic 
worship,  miracles,  the  suppression  of  knowledge  and  the 
persecution  of  heretics.  The  faithful,  with  yearnings  for 
the  restoration  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  carpenter, 
were  absorbed  in  the  servile  mass  under  terror  of  death. 
Rome  conquered,  proudly  flaunting  its  triumph  to  the 
world.  The  infaUibility  of  the  Pope  was  asserted  and 
credited.  Little  wonder  that  some  say  Christianity 
died  at  Calvary.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  faith  of  Jesus 
remained;  the  huge  papal  system,  built  on  fraud, 
plunder,  and  oppression,  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
thinkers  and  discoverers,  maintained  in  awe-inspiring 
grandeur  by  the  sweat  of  enslaved  toilers,  strove  to 
(    354    ) 
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subdue  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Pope  ruled 
Europe ;  the  Curia  increased  in  affluence,  and  became 
more  despotic  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  cringing 
pietism  and  the  subversion  of  the  intellect.  One  idea 
— aggrandizement — has  always  been  the  motor,  the 
x:haracteristic,  of  the  Romish  Church. 

For  a  wonderful  picture  of   the  Rome  of  to-day, 
painted  with  marvellous  care  upon  an  immense  canvas, 
we  must  tium  to  M.  Zola's  novel.    The  English  edition 
before  me  is  the  translation  of  Mr.  Ernest  Vizetelly, 
who,  in  his  proper  capacity  as  translator,  has  done  the 
work  well.     It  is  only  when  Mr.  "^zetelly  exceeds  his 
duty  as  M.  Zola's  interpreter  that  he  exposes  himself  to 
criticism.    The  function  of  a  translator,  as  I  take  it,  is 
to  reproduce  the  author's  meaning  in  another  language, 
and  there  his  responsibility  ends.    But  in  this  volume 
Mr.  Vizetelly  has  thought  to  render  a  service  to  his 
readers  by  the  frequent  employment  of  explanatory  foot- 
notes ;  and,  what  is  more  reprehensible,  he  has  in  one 
instance  at  least  attempted  to  improve  upon  the  author 
ior  benefit  of  the  English  reader.    It  is  true  that  the 
substitution   of    "Fleet    Street"    for   the    "Rue   St. 
Honor6"  may  be  considered  a  small  matter;  but  the 
cause  of  offence  lies  in  the  probability  of  such  alterations 
by  a  translator  becoming  common.    For  M.  Zola  it  is 
ill  enough  that  the  itching  fingers  of  Bowdler  should 
have  been  laid  upon  some  of   his  pages  in  previous 
translations  into  English  ;  and  I  think  that  he  might  be 
absolved  from  the  new  terror  of  possible  emendations 
at  the  hands  of  an  interpreter  solicitous  for  the  enlight- 
ment  pf  superficial  readers.    The  translator  should  be 
impersonal  in  the  discharge  of  his  task.    In  one  passage 
the  author  writes :  "  He  had  seen  Paris  transformed  by 
the  Second  Empire;  he  had  seen  Berlin  enlarged  and 
embellished  after  the  German  victories  "•    To  this  Mr. 
Vizetelly  appends  his  opinion :   "  Personally  I  should 
have  thought  the  example  of  Berlin  a  great  deterrent," 
and  proceeds  to  adduce  his  instances,  which  may  be 
true  and  convincing.    Now  such  suggestions  are  in  the 
province  of  reviewing,  not  of  translating,  an  author's 
work. 

The  plot  of  "  Rome "  is  extremely  simple,  but  the 
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scheme  of  the  novel  is  vast.  It  comprises  a  retrospect 
into  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Empire^  its  fall  and 
regrowth  under  the  pontificate,  an  exhaustive  account 
ot  the  society  of  the  Italian  capital  of  to-day,  and  a 
forecast  as  to  the  fate  of  Catholicism  in  the  near  future. 
The  five-hundred-and-eighty-seven  pages  of  this  im- 
posing chronicle  teem,  like  all  of  Zola's  novels,  with 
fact  and  data,  the  result  of  personal  observation,  pains- 
taking research,  and  judicious  collation.  Around  the 
motif  of  a  visit  of  a  young  French  priest  to  the  Pope,  to 
beg  audience  concerning  his  book  **  New  Rome ",  we 
have  a  stupendous,  bewildering  array  of  historic  and 
fictitious  characters,  and  hundreds  of  passages  of 
graphic  description.  The  effect  upon  the  brain  is  akin 
to  the  vertigo  with  which  one  views  the  passing  of  an 
interminable  procession ;  for  "  Rome "  is  a  colossal 
document,  not  to  be  skimmed  and  read  at  random,  but 
studied  and  assimilated. 

It  is  in  description  that  Zola  excels  in  "  Rome  *V 
though,  here  and  there,  we  have  pages  of  glorified 
guide-book,  whiclv  cannot  be  compared  to  the  vivid, 
wondrous  impressions  of  personages  and  places  that  the 
author  gives  in  his  moments  of  enthusiasm.  But  the 
total  result  of  this  piecing  together  and  studious  elabora- 
tion is  a  splendid  success;  and  we  close  the  volume  with 
admiration  for  its  severe  thoroughness  and  honesty,  with 
respect  for  the  author's  science  and  dispassion. 

Abb6  Pierre  Froment,  youthful,  ardent,  pricked  to 
the  heart  with  compassion  for  the  misery  of  the  poor  of 
Paris,  conceives  the  grand  plan  of  rejuvenation  of 
Christianity,  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion,  to 
rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  and  to  purge  society  of 
its  corruption.  He  has  seen  the  nethermost  depths  of 
human  degradation  and  suflfering.  He  aches  with  com- 
passion for  the  poor. 

"  In  that  Ste.  Marguerite  district  of  Paris,  in  the  very  heart 
of  that  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  so  active  and  so  brave  for 
work,  however  hard,  he  discovered  no  end  of  sordid  dwell- 
ings, whole  lanes  and  alleys  of  hovels  without  hght  or  air, 
cellar-like  in  their  dampness,  and  where  a  multitude  of 
wretches  wallowed  and  suffered  as  from  poison.  All  the  way 
up  the  shaky  staircases  one's  feet  slipped  upon  filth.  On 
every  story  there  was  the  same  destitution,  dirt,  and  pro- 
miscuity.   Many  windows  were  paneless,  and  in  swept  the 
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wind  howling,  and  the  rain  pouring  torrentially.  Manv  of 
the  inmates  Sept  on  the  bare  tiled  floors,  never  unclothixu; 
themselves.  There  was  neither  furniture  nor  linen,  the  life 
led  there  was  essentially  an  animal  life,  a  commingling  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  age — ^humanity  lapsing  into  animality 
through  lack  of  even  mdispensable  things,  through  indigence 
of  so  complete  a  character  that  men,  women,  and  chudren 
fought  even  with  tooth  and  nail  for  the  very  crumbs  swept 
from  the  tables  of  the  rich.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  was  the 
degradation  of  the  human  being ;  this  was  no  case  of  the  free 
naked  savage,  hunting  and  devouring  his  prey  in  the  primeval 
forests ;  here  civilised  man  was  found,  sunk  into  brutishness, 
with  all  the  stigmas  of  his  fall,  debased,  disfigured,  and 
enfeebled,  amidst  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  that  city  of 
Paris  which  is  one  of  the  queens  of  the  world." 

From  this  familiar  spectacle  of  the  destitution  and 
wretchedness  of  large  cities,  Pierre  turns  away  aghast. 
He  racks  his  brain  for  a  remedy,  a  reconstruction  of 
things  which  will  make  such  vice,  anguish,  and  m<»ral 
degeneracy  impossible.  Charity  seems  hopelessly  futile; 
*^  the  very  foundation  of  the  social  edifice  was  rotten  "• 
And  he  muses : 

•<  What  I  there  should  on  one  side  be  such  colossal  fortunes, 
so  many  foolish  fancies  gratified,  with  lives  endowed  with 
every  happiness,  whilst  on  the  other  was  found  inveterate 
poverty,  lack  even  of  bread,  absence  of  every  hope,  and 
mothers  killing  themselves  with  their  babes,  to  whom  they 
had  nought  to  offer  but  the  blood  of  their  miUdess  breasts  I " 

At  last  the  yoimg  priest  is  gripped  by  the  conviction 
that  a  purified  Catholicism  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
terrible  problem.  **A  new  religion  !  a  new  religion!" 
that  is  the  true  social  salvation.  It  is  the  oft-heard  cry 
of  all  the  ages.  Then,  with  this  idea  burning  at  his 
brain,  Pierre  begins  his  book  "  New  Rome ",  which  is 
to  be  the  grand  manifesto  of  righteousness  and  justice, 
the  clarion  peal  of  hope  for  those  perishing  in  despair. 
He  divides  the  work  into  three  parts,  the  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future,  tracing  the  evolution  of 
primitive  Christianity  into  modem  Catholicism.  In 
the  conclusion  he  finds  a  needed  savior  in  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  who  doubtless  yearns  to  redeem  and  rescue  the 
oppressed  and  dying  subjects  of  his  mighty  dominion. 
If  he  can  but  gain  the  Holy  Father's  countenance  for 
the  superb  project,  its  success  will  be  well-nigh  won 
at  the  very  outset. 
He  ^goes  to  Rome  and  is  received  by  princes  of  the 
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Church,  eventually  gaining  the  privilege  of  an  interview 
with  the  pontiff  in  his  vast  hermitage  of  the  Vatican. 
Among  other  dignitaries  he  visits  Cardinal  Boccanera, 
who  avows  that  he  has  not  read  the  schismatical  pro- 
gramme of  the  restitution  of  Christianity;  he  only 
knows  that  "New  Rome"  has  been  denounced  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  Pierre  timidly  insists  that 
"evolution  goes  on  in  all  things — the  world  changes ". 
This  proposition  naturally  meets  with  the  august  pre- 
late's vigorous  denial.    Faith  is  unchangeable. 

"All  those  fine  novelties,  those  mirages  of  that  famous  so- 
called  progress,"  says  Boccanera, "  are  simply  traps  and  snares 
of  the  eternal  tempter,  causes  of  perdition  and  death.  Why 
seek  any  further,  why  constantly  incur  the  risk  of  error,  when 
for  eighteen  hundred  years  the  truth  has  been  known  ? 
Truth !  why  it  is  in  Apostolic  and  Roman  Catholicism  as 
created  by  a  long  succession  of  generations !  What  madness 
to  desire  to  change  it,  when  so  many  lofty  minds,  so  many 
pious  souls  have  made  of  it  the  most  admirable  of  monu- 
ments, the  one  instrument  of  order  in  this  world  and  of 
salvation  in  the  next  I  " 

There  are  some  appalling  pictures  of  the  slum 
quarters  of  Rome,  drawn  with  Zola's  rarest  skill ;  and 
as  contrast  we  are  shown  the  life  of  the  fashionable 
world  and  the  pompous  splendor  of  the  Vatican. 
Pierre  witnesses  the  gorgeous  ceremony  of  the  reception 
of  the  Peter's  Pence  Fund  pilgrims.  He  sees  the 
frantic  adorations  of  ladies  who,  after  the  Pope's 
departure  from  the  hall,  crawl  "  on  all  fours  over  the 
marble  slabs,  and  kiss  his  footprints,  and  lap  up  the 
dust  of  his  steps ! "  Sickened  by  this  insane  idolatry, 
he  still  hopes  that  the  Pontiff,  "that  feeble  old  man 
shining  forth  like  the  sjmibol  of  human  deliverance,"" 
may  approve  his  scheme. 

At  length  the  Holy  Father  deigns  to  receive  the 
young  enthusiast.  One  can  easily  surmise  the  upshot 
of  the  encounter.  The  Pope  is  at  first  serenely  gracious, 
but  he  waxes  sternly  indignant  with  Pierre  before  the 
interview  is  at  an  end. 

"  I  have  read  your  book,  a  bad  book,  I  tell  you  so  at  once, 
the  most  dangerous  and  culpable  of  books,  precisely  on 
account  of  its  qualities,  the  pages  in  which  I  myselt  felt 
interested.  ,  .  ,  .  Cannot  you  see  the  sophistry  of  your  argu^ 
ment  that  the  Church  becomes  the  loftier  the  more  it  frees 
itself  from  the  cares  of  terrestrial  sovereignty  ?    A  purely 
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spiritual  royalty,  a  sway  of  charity  and  love,  indeed,  'tis  a 
fine  imaginative  idea !  Bat  who  will  ensure  us  respect  ? 
Who  will  grant  us  the  alms  of  a  stone  on  which  to  rest  our 
head,  if  we  are  ever  driven  forth  and  forced  to  roam  the 
highways  ?  Who  will  guarantee  our  independence  when  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  every  State  ?  ....  If  your  book  con- 
tained nothing  beyond  those  words  '  a  new  reUgion',  it  would 
be  necessary  to  destroy  and  bum  it  like  so  much  poison,  fatal 
in  its  effects  upon  the  human  soul." 

In  dismay  and  despair  at  the  Pope's  hostility  to  his 
plan,  Pierre  makes  his  submission  and  reprobates  his 
work.  He  goes  alone  to  wander  on  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's,  distracted  with  sorrow.  The  scheme  has  utterly 
failed ;  it  has  aroused  the  antipathy,  the  anathemas  of 
the  Church.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the  matter  further 
against  authority  in  the  teeth  of  powerful  opposition. 
What  is  one  obscure  priest  against  the  formidable,  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  the  hierarchy  ?  But  the  recoil 
is  inevitable  ;  Pierre's  reason  cannot  stagnate,  cannot  be 
stultified.  He  must  find  Truth,  if  he  die  in  the  quest. 
Calm,  deep  reflection  assures  him  that  Catholicism 
cannot  become  the  religion  of  the  democracy;  "it  re- 
mained kingly  in  spite  of  everything,  forced  to  cling  to 
the  principle  of  temporal  power  under  penalty  of  suicide, 
bound  by  tradition,  enchained  by  dogma." 

He  still  aspires  to  found  a  new  religion,  a  faith  that 

shall  be  broad  in  doctrine,  humanitarian  in  practice. 

There  is  not  a  ray  of  light  from  the  Vatican.     No, 

Rome  stands  yet ;  but  it  totters,  it  is  condemned.     He 

will  write  a  book  against  the  papacy,  a  book  "in  which 

he  would  set  down  all  he  had  seen,  a  book  which  would 

depict  the  real  Rome,  the  Rome  which  knows  neither 

charity  nor  love,  and  is  dying  in  the  pride  of  its  purple". 

And  in  this  mood  of  fiery  revolt,  Pierre  takes  up  by 

chance  a  manual  of  science,  a  summary  of  the  present 

development  of  knowledge. 

"  Not  only  was  Catholicism  swept  away  from  his  mind,  but 
all  his  religious  conceptions,  every  hypothesis  of  the  divine 

tottered  and  fell If  one  century,  if  two  centuries  be 

needed,  science  will  take  them.    She  alone  is  eternal 

Only  the  Pope,  says  the  Church,  is  infaUible ;  science  is 
faUible,  her  constant  groping  is  exploited  against  her,  and 
divines  remain  on  the  watch  striving  to  make  it  appear  that 
her  discoveries  of  to-day  are  in  contradiction  witn  her  dis- 
coveries of  yesterday Never  does  science  stop ;  step  by 

step  she  wrests  truth  from  error,  and  to  say  that  she  is  bank- 
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rupt  because  she  cannot  explain  the  world  in  a  word  and  at 

one  effort  is  pure  and   simple  nonsense Oh  I  vou 

little  men  of  shallow  or  distorted  brains,  you  politicians  plan- 
ning expedients,  you  dogmatics  at  bay,  you  authoritarians  so 
obstinately  clinging  to  the  ancient  dreams,  science  will  pass 
on  and  sweep  you  all  away  like  withered  leaves !  *' 

The  last  chapter  of  "  Rome "  is  a  resounding,  in- 
spiritingi  evocation  of  science.  Seldom  has  Zola  used 
phrasing  so  animated,  so  forceful  and  earnest.  His 
peroration  is  truly  magnificent,  the  perfection  of 
eloquent  prose.  The  sane  prognostic  of  the  triumph  of 
science  in  the  dark  places  of  civilisation  is  not  unduly 
optimistic.  It  does  not  foretell  an  over-rapid  oblitera- 
tion of  the  craving  for  a  religion ;  but  it  points  the 
way  of  resistance  against  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
societies  and  between  nations  through  the  need  and  the 
instinct  of  solidarity  and  international  unity.  The 
congregation  of  the  Index,  with  its  petty  puerile  banning 
of  progressive  knowledge,  has  been  pitiably  impotent  in 
withstanding  science.  Complete  suppression  of  "  those 
humble  volumes,  those  terrible  soldiers  of  truth,"  is 
impossible,  and  every  treatise  of  biology  loosens  another 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  huge  edifice  of  error. 
Jove's  mighty  temple  has  mouldered  and  decayed,  a 
great  religion  lies  dead  in  the  dust  of  the  Capitol.  And 
so  will  it  be  with  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  when  Time 
and  Truth,  the  remorseless  sappers,  shall  shatter  the 
last  rotten  pillars. 

But  though  Pierre  no  longer  believes,  though  he  has 
lost  all  hope  of  employing  ancient  Catholicism  for  social 
and  moral  salvation,  he  remains  a  priest.  It  is  one  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  a  falsity  of  attitude 
uncondemned  by  the  opportimists  and  the  worldly- 
prudent,  that  a  host  of  sceptical  ecclesiastics  should  be 
found  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches.  Pierre  has  to  take  his  choice  of  two  courses. 
He  can  become  a  seceder  and  a  heretic,  in  which  case 
he  will  lose  stipend  and  prestige,  and  incur  persecution 
and  probably  slow  starvation  as  meeds  of  his  integrity. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  outwardly  assent  to  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  fallacious,  while  he  inwardly 
repudiates  faith.  It  is  a  weighty  problem.  Brave, 
honest  men  have  chosen  the  via  dolorosa  of  noble  out- 
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ward  sincerity.  But  Pierre  vaguely  discerns  a  service 
of  humanity  in  the  task  of  watching  over  the  beliefs  of 
other  men,  in  helping  to  safeguard  a  creed  that  he 
cannot  revere ;  in  a  word,  he  either  lacks  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  or  else  he  is  really  convinced  that  he 
can  do  useful  work  as  an  impostor.  At  all  events,  Zola 
leaves  his  Abb6  in  the  Church  from  which  his  intellect 
has  revolted,  and  we  are  left  to  decide  among  ourselves 
whether  Pierre  did  well  or  ill.  The  lenient  will  urge 
that  while  the  mass  of  society  hurls  opprobrium  upon 
its  honest  heretics  there  is  a  plea  for  those  priests  who 
continue  to  masquerade  as  defenders  of  the  faith.  But 
to  a  sincere  mind  the  question  of  deception,  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  gives  rise  to  painful  musing. 
The  penalty  for  being  true  to  one's  self  is  often  a  fearful 
one  to  pay.     How  many  possess  the  courage  ? 

''Rome"  leaves  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
mind.  One  realises  that  one  has  read  a  great  history  of 
modem  times.  You  seem  to  have  stood  spectator  at 
the  resplendent  pageants  of  St.  Peter's,  and  heard  the 
swell  of  anthems  wafted  on  the  odor  of  incense  in 
"long-drawn  aisles".  You  have  seen  the  life,  the 
gaiety,  the  fashion,  the  vice,  the  indigence  of  the  city 
reared  around  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Caesars.  The  panorama  is  enormous :  picture 
succeeds  picture,  some  of  them  terrible  and  ghastly, 
some  superb,  and  all  potent  in  their  influence  upon  the 
imagination.  But  above  all  the  book  convinces  by  its 
wide  comprehension  of  our  times  with  its  problems  and 
portents,  by  the  author's  deep  sympathy  with  humanity, 
and  his  mature  experience  of  life. 

Pierte  is  a  type  of  the  modem  mind  shaking  itself  free 
from  the  fetters  of  religious  and  political  tradition,  at 
conflict  with  absolutism  and.  tjrranny.  His  democratic 
sympathies  and  zeal  for  melioration  of  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  larger  number  of  the  community  labor 
impel  him  to  search  for  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the 
evils  of  great  wealth  and  chronic  poverty.  Under  the 
shadows  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Peter's  he  finds  the 
same  horrible  suflering  and  squalor  hiding  in  foid,  dark- 
some quarters,  while  the  rich,  flinging  their  thousands 
away  in  idle  pleasures,  fail  to  realise  the  infamy  of 
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such  inequality.  Until  the  aristocratic  Benedetta  reads 
Pierre's  book,  she  has  no  real  conception  of  the  misery 
of  that  lower  strata  so  deeply  concealed  from  view. 

"  Patrician  as  she  was,  regardiQg  social  hierachy  as  a  divine 
law,  she  had  never  previously  thought  of  such  things,  and 
some  pages  of  Pierre's  book  greatly  astonished  her.  What ! 
one  ought  to  take  interest  in  the  lowly,  realise  that  they  had 
the  same  souls  and  the  same  griefs  as  oneself,  and  seek  \n 
brotherly  or  sisterly  fashion  to  make  them  happy  ?  She 
certainly  sought  to  acquire  such  an  interest,  but  with  no  great 
success,  for  she  secretly  feared  that  it  might  lead  her  into 
sin,  as  it  could  not  be  right  to  alter  aught  of  the  social  s)rstem 
which  had  been  established  by  God  and  consecrated  by  the 
Church." 

One  more  passage  may  be  quoted  to  demonstrate  the 
attitude  of  the  Pontiflf  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  problem 
of  poverty. 

"  What  I  the  Pope — the  spiritual  father  of  the  lowly  and 
the  suffering — had  speculated  in  land  and  in  stocks  and 
shares !  He  had  gambled,  he  bad  placed  funds  in  the  hands 
of  Jew  bankers,  practised  usury,  extracted  hard  interest  from 
money — ^he,  the  successor  of  the  Apostle,  the  Pontiff  of  Christ, 
the  representative  of  Jesus  of  the  Gospel,  that  divine  friend  of 
the  poor  I  And,  besides,  what  a  painful  contrast ;  so  many 
millions  stored  away  in  those  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  and  so 
many  millions  working  and  fructifying  in  order  that  they  might 
yiela  the  more  gain ;  and  then  down  below,  near  at  hand, 
so  much  want  and  misery  in  those  abominable  unfurnished 
buildings  of  the  new  districts,  so  many  poor  folks  dying  of 
hunger  amidst  filth,  mothers  without  milk  for  their  babes,  men 
reduced  to  idleness  by  lack  of  work,  old  ones  at  the  last  gasp, 
like  beasts  of  burden  who  are  pole-axed  when  they  are  of 
no  more  use  I  Ah !  God  of  Charity,  God  of  Love,  was  it 
possible  I " 

No  indictment,  no  exposl  could  be  more  thorough  and 
searching.  Zola,  great  artist  that  he  is,  lays  his  facts 
and  evidences  before  us  with  such  cogency  of  expression 
and  form  that  we  are  compelled  to  hear  him  to  the  end. 
Rome  curls  her  lip  in  disdain  of  the  contumacy  of  her 
opponents.  Yet,  though  vaunting  her  security  in  infalli- 
bility she  trembles  at  "those  humble  volumes,  thos 
terrible  soldiers  of  truth"  that  continually  sap  the 
foundations,  and  bombard  the  walls  of  her  ancient 
citadel.  And  amid  these  assailants  Zola's  "  Rome  ** 
will  be  doughty  and  dangerous. 

Geoffrey  Mortimer. 
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I. 

Were  it  not  that,  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  Shaksperology  in  general  has  gone  somewhat 
out  of  fashion  in  England,  one  might  feel  some  surprise 
at  the  small  amount  of  discussion  given  there  to  the 
subject  of  the  influence  which  the  plays  show  their 
author  to  have  undergone  from  the  Essays  of  Montaigne. 
As  to  the  bare  fact  of  the  influence,  there  can  be  little 
question.  That  Shakspere  in  one  scene  in  the  Tempest 
had  made  Gonzalo  speak  in  verse  a  passage  from  the 
prose  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  chapter 
"  On  Cannibals "  has  been  recognised  by  all  the  com- 
mentators since  Sir  Frederick  Madden  pointed  it  out  in 
1838,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  discovery  of  the  copy  of 
Florio  bearing  Shakspere's  autograph.  The  first 
thought  of  students  was  to  connect  the  passage  with 
Ben  Jonson's  allusion  in  Volpone}  to  frequent  *' steal- 
ings from  Montaigni6  "  by  contemporary  writers ;  and 
though  Volpone  dates  from  1605,  and  the  Tempest  from 
1610-1613,  there  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to 
apply  the  clue  chronologically.  Still  it  has  been  recog- 
nised or  surmised  by  a  series  of  writers  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  essayist  on  the  dramatist  went  further  than 
the  passage  in  question.  John  Sterling,  writing  on 
Montaigne  in  1838,  apparently  without  knowledge  of 
the  transcript  in  the  Tempest^  and  without  belief  in  an 
actual  knowledge  of  Montaigne  by  Shakspere  at  the 
time,  remarked  that  "  on  the  whole  the  celebrated 
soliloquy  in  Hamlet  presents  a  more  characteristic  and 
expressive  resemblance  to  much  of  Montaigne's  writings 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  plays  of  the  great 
dramatist   which   we    at    present    remember " ;     and 

1  •'  Lady  Politick  Would-be.    All  our  English  writers 
I  mean  such  as  are  happy  in  the  Italian 
Will  deign  to  steal  out  ot  this  author  [Pastor  Fido]  mainly 
Almost  as  much  as  from  Montaigni6 
He  has  so  modem  and  facile  a  vein 
Fitting  the  time,  and  catching  the  court  ear." 

(363) 
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further  threw  out  the  germ  of  a  thesis  which  has  since 
been  disastrously  developed,  to  the  eflfect  that  "the 
Prince  of  Denmark  is  very  nearly  a  Montaigne  lifted 
to  a  higher  eminence,  and  agitated  by  more  striking 
circumstances  and  a  severer  destiny,  and  altogether  a 
somewhat  more  passionate  structure  of  man.'*^  In 
1846,  again,  Philar^te  Chasles,  an  acute  and  original 
critic,  citing  the  passage  in  the  Tcmput^  went  on  to 
declare  that  "once  on  the  track  of  the  studies  and 
tastes  of  Shakspere,  we  find  Montaigne  at  every  comer, 
in  Hamlet,  in  Othello,  in  Coriolanus.  Even  the  composite 
style  of  Shakspere,  so  animated,  so  vivid,  so  new,  so 
incisive,  so  colored,  so  hardy,  offers  a  midtitude  of 
striking  analogies  to  the  admirable  and  free  manner  of 
Montaigne."*  The  suggestion  as  to  the  "To  be  or 
not  to  be  "  soliloquy  has  been  taken  up  by  some  critics, 
but  rejected  by  others,  and  the  propositions  of  M. 
Chasles,  so  for  as  I  am  aware,  have  never  been  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  Nevertheless  the  general  fact  of 
a  frequent  reproduction  or  manipulation  of  Montaigne's 
ideas  in  some  of  Shakspere's  later  plays  has,  I  think, 
since  been  established. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  incidentally  cited,  in  an  essay  on 
the  composition  of  Hamlet,  some  dozen  of  the  essays 
from  which  Shakspere  had  apparently  received  sugges- 
tions ;  and  instanced  one  or  two  cases  in  which  actual 
peculiarities  of  phrase  in  Florio's  translation  of  the 
Essays  are  adopted  by  him,  in  addition  to  a  peculiar 
coincidence  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Feis  in  his  work  entitled  "  Shakspere  and  Montaigne  "  ; 
and  since  then  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Morley,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Florio  translation,  has  pointed  to  a  still  more 
remarkable  coincidence  of  phrase,  in  a  passage  of  Hamlet 
which  I  had  traced  to  Montaigne  without  noticing  the 
decisive  verbal  agreement  in  question.  Yet  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  the  matter  has  passed  for  little  more 
than  a  literary  curiosity,  arousing  no  new  ideas  as  to 
Shakspere*s  mental  development.  The  notable  sugges- 
tion of  Chasles  on  that  head  has  been  ignored  more 

*  Westminster  Review,  July,  1838,  p.  321. 

^JourmU  des  Debats,  7  November,  184$,  reprinted  in  L'Angletene 
au  Seixihne  SikU,  ed.  1879,  P-  '3^- 
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completely  than  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Feis,  which  in 
comparison  is  merely  fantastic.  Either  then  there  is  an 
unwillingness  in  England  to  conceive  of  Shakspere  as 
owing  much  to  foreign  influences,  or  as  a  case  of 
intelligible  mental  growth,  or*  else  the  whole  critical 
problem  which  Shakspere  represents — and  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  critical  problems^-comes 
within  the  general  disregard  for  serious  criticism,  notice- 
able among  us  of  late  years.  And  the  work  of  Mr.  Feis, 
unfortunately,  is  as  a  whole  so  extravagant  that  it  coidd 
hardly  fail  to  bring  a  special  suspicion  on  every  form  of 
the  thesis  of  an  intellectual  tie  between  Shakspere  and 
Montaigne.  Not  only  does  he  undertake  to  show  in 
dead  earnest  what  Sterling  had  vaguely  suggested  as 
conceivable,  that  Shakspere  meant  Hamlet  to  represent 
Montaigne,  but  he  strenuously  argues  that  the  poet 
framed  the  play  in  order  to  discredit  Montaigne's 
opinions — a  thesis  which  almost  makes  the  Bacon 
theory  specious  by  comparison.  Naturally  it  has  made 
no  converts,  even  in  Germany,  where,  as  it  happens, 
it  had  been  anticpated. 

In  France,  however,  the  neglect  of  the  special 
problem  of  Montaigne's  influence  on  Shakspere  is  less 
easily  to  be  explained,  seeing  how  much  intelligent 
study  has  been  given  of  late  by  French  critics  to  both 
Shakspere  and  Montaigne.  The  influence  is  recognised ; 
but  here  again  it  is  only  cursorily  traced.  The  latest  study 
of  Montaigne  is  that  of  M.  Paul  Stapfer,  an  extremely 
well-informed  critic,  whose  services  to  Shakspere-study 
have  been  recognised  in  both  countries.  But  all  that 
M.  Stapfer  claims  for  the  influence  of  the  French 
essayist  on  the  English  dramatist  is  thus  put : — 

"  Montaigne  is  perhaps  too  purely  French  to  have  exercised 
much  influence  abroad.  Nevertheless,  his  influence  on 
England  is  not  to  be  disdained.  Shakspere  appreciated  him 
{k  goUtaif) ;  he  has  inserted  in  the  Tempest  a  passage  of  the 
chapter  Des  Cannibales ;  and  the  strong  expressions  of  the 
Essays  on  man,  the  inconstant,  irresolute  being,  contrary  to 
himself;  marvellously  vain,  various  and  changeful,  were 
perhaps  not  unconnected  with  (peuUtre  pas  etrangires  d)  the 
conception  of  Hamlet,  The  author  of  the  scene  of  the  grave- 
diggers  must  have  felt  the  savour  and  retained  the  impression 
of  this  thought,  humid  and  cold  as  the  grave :  '  Th^  heart 
and  the  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant  emperor  are  t>ut  the 
repast  of  a  little  worm*.    The  translation  of  Plutarch,  or 
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rather  of  Amyot,  by  Thomas  North,  and  that  of  Montaigne 
by  Florio,  had  together  a  great  and  a  long  vogue  in  the 
English  society  of  the  seventeenth  century."  ^ 

So  modest  a  claim,  coming  from  the  French  side,  can 
hardly  be  blamed  on  the  score  of  that  very  modesty. 
It  is  the  fact,  however,  that,  though  M.  Stapfer  has  in 
another  work'  compared  Shakspere  with  a  French 
classic  critically  enough,  he  has  here  understated  his 
case.  The  influence  of  Montaigne  on  Shakspere  was 
both  wider  and  deeper  than  he  has  suggested  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  fitting,  after  all,  that  the  proof  should  be 
undertaken  by  some  of  us  who,  speaking  Shakspere's 
tongue,  cannot  well  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  belittle 
him  when  we  trace  the  sources  of  his  thought,  whether 
in  his  life  or  in  his  culture.  There  is  still,  indeed, 
a  tendency  among  the  more  primitively  patriotic  to  look 
jealously  at  such  inquiries,  as  tending  to  diminish  the 
glory  of  the  worshipped  name ;  but  for  anyone  who  is 
really  capable  of  appreciating  Shakspere's  greatness 
there  can  be  no  question  of  iconoclasm  in  the  matter. 
Shakspere  ignorantly  adored  is  a  mere  dubious  mystery: 
Shakspere  followed  up  and  comprehended,  step  by  step, 
albeit  never  wholly  revealed,  becomes  more  remarkable, 
more  profoundly  interesting,  as  he  becomes  more  intelli- 
gible. We  are  embarked,  not  on  a  hunt  for  plagiarisms, 
but  on  a  study  of  the  growth  of  a  wonderful  mind.  And 
in  the  idea  that  much  of  the  growth  is  traceable  to  the 
fertilising  contact  of  a  foreign  intelligence,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  interest  and  attraction  for  those  who  have 
mastered  the  primary  sociological  truth  that  such  con- 
tacts of  cultures  are  the  very  life  of  civilisation. 

II. 
The  first  requirement  in  the  study,  obviously,  is  an 
exact  statement  of  the  coincidences  of  phrase  and 
thought  in  Shakspere  and  Montaigne.  Not  that  such 
coincidences  are  the  main  or  the  only  results  to  be 
looked  for:  rather  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find 
Shakspere's  thought  often  diverging  at  a  tangent  from 
that  of  the  writer  he  is  reading,  or  directly  gainsaying 

>  Montaigne  (SMe  des  GvOMds  BcripaiHs  PranftUs),  1895,  p.  105. 
3  Molih'e  tt  Shakspm. 
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it.    But  there  can  be  no  solid  argument  as  to  such 
indirect  influence  until  we  have  fully  established  the 
direct  influence,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  exhibiting 
a  considerable  number  of  coincidences.     M.  Chasles, 
while  avowing  that   "the  comparison  of  texts  is  in- 
dispensable— we  must  undergo  this  fatigue  in  order  to 
know  to  what  extent  Shakspere,  between  1603  and  1615, 
became  familiar  with   Montaigne" — strangely  enough 
made  no  comparison  of  texts  whatever  beyond  repro- 
ducing the  familiar  paraphrase  in  the  Tempest^  from  the 
essay  on  Cannibals;  and  left  absolutely  unsupported 
his  assertion  as  to  HaniUt^  Othello^  and  Coriolanus.    It  is 
necessary  to  produce  proofs,  and  to  look  narrowly  to 
dates.    Florio's  translation,  though  licensed  in   1601, 
was  not  published  till  1603,  the  year  of  the  piratical 
publication  of  the  First  Quarto  o{  Hamlet,  in  which  the 
play  lacks  much  of  its  present  matter,  and  shows  so 
little  trace  of  Shakspere's  spirit  and  versification  that 
even  if  we  assume  the  text  to  have  been  imperfectly 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  we  cannot  suppose  him  to 
have  at  this  stage  improved  much  on  the  older  play, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  substratum  of  his.*    We  must 
therefore  keep  closely  in  view  the  divergences  between 
this  text  and  that  of  the  Second  Quarto,  printed  in  1604, 
in  which  the  transmuting  touch  of  Shakspere  is  broadly 
evident.    It  is  quite  possible  that  Shakspere  may  have 
seen  parts  of  Florio's  translation  before  1603 ;  or  even 
that  he  may  have  read  Montaigne  in  the  original.    But 
as  his  possession  of  the  translation  is  made  certain  by 
the  preservation  of  the  copy  bearing  his  autograph,  and 
as  it  is  firom  Florio  that  he  is  seen  to  have  copied  in  the 
passages  where  his  copying  is  beyond  dispute,  it  is  on 
Florio's  translation  that  we  must  proceed. 

L  In  order  to  keep  all  the  evidence  in  view,  we  may 
first  of  all  collate  once  more  the  passage  in  the  Tempest 
with  that  in  the  Essays  which  it  unquestionably  follows. 
In  Florio's  translation,  Montaigne's  words  run : 

"  They  [I^curguB  and  Plato]  could  not  imagine  a  genoity 
80  pure  ana  simple,  as  we  see  it  by  experience,  nor  ever 

1  See  this  point  discussed  in  the  Free  Review  of  July.  1895  *  i^d 
compare  the  Utely  published  essay  of  Mr.  John  Corbm.  on  "  The 
Elizabethan  Hamlet "  (Elkin  Matthews.  1895). 
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believe  our  society  might  be  maintained  with  so  little  art  and 
human  combination.  It  is  a  nation  (would  I  answer  Plato) 
that  hath  no  kind  of  traffic,  no  knowledge  of  letters^  no  intelli- 
gence of  numbers,  no  name  of  magistrate^  nor  of  politic 
superiority ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of  poverty  ;  no  con- 
tracts, no  successions,  no  dividences,  no  occupations,but  idle;  no 
respect  of  kindred,  but  common ;  no  apparel  but  natural ;  no 
manuring  of  lands,  no  use  of  wtne,  com,  or  metal.  The  very 
words  that  import  lying,  falsehood,  treason,  dissimulation, 
covetousness,  envy,  detraction,  and  passion,  were  never 
heard  of  amongst  them.  How  dissonant  woidd  he  find  his 
imaginary  commonwealth  &om  this  perfection  ?  " 

Compare  the  speech  in  which  the  kind  old  Gonzalo 
seeks  to  divert  the  troubled  mind  of  the  shipwrecked 
King  Alonso : 

"  r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  no  use  of  service 
Of  riches  or  of  poverty  ;  no  contracts, 
Suuession  ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too :  but  innocent  and  pure  : 
No  sovereignty " 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  direct  transcription 
here,  where  the  dramatist  is  but  incidentally  playing 
with  Montaigne's  ideas,  proceeding  to  put  some  gibes 
at  it  in  the  mouths  of  Gonzalo's  rascally  comrades. 
The  play  was  in  all  probability  written  in  or  before 
1610.  It  remains  to  show  that  on  his  first  reading  of 
Florio's  Montaigne,  in  1603-4,  Shakspere  was  more 
deeply  and  widely  influenced,  though  the  specific  proofs 
are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  less  palpable. 

11.  Let  us  take  first  the  more  decisive  coincidences  of 
phrase.  Correspondences  of  thought  which  in  them- 
selves do  not  establish  their  direct  connection,  have  a 
new  significance  when  it  is  seen  that  other  coincidences 
amount  to  manifest  reproduction.  And  such  a  co- 
incidence we  have,  to  begin  with,  in  the  familiar  lines : 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

{Hamlet,  Act  v,  Scene  2.) 

I  pointed  out  in  1885  that  this  expression,  which  does 
not  occur  in  the  First  Quarto  Hamlet,  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  theme  of   Montaigne's  essay,  "  That 
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Fortune  is  oftentimes  observed  to  act  by  the  Rule  of 
Reason"   (Book  I,  Essay  33),   in    which  occurs   the 
phrase,   "  Fortune  has  more  judgment*  than  we,"  a 
translation  from    Menander.      But   Professor   Morley, 
having  had  his  attention  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
work  of  Mr.  Feis,  who  had  suggested  another  passage 
as  the  source  of  Shakspere's,   made   a  more  perfect 
identification.     Reading  the  proofs  of  the  Florio  trans- 
lation for  his  reprint,  he  found,  what  I  had  not  observed 
in    my  occasional    access   to  the  old  folio,    not  then 
reprinted,  that  the  very  metaphor  of  "  rough-hewing  " 
occurs  in  Florio's  rendering  of  a  passage  in  the  essay 
(iii,  8)  "  Of  the  Art  of  Conferring"  :  "  My  consultation 
doth  somewhat  roughly  hew  the  matter,  and  by  its  first 
shew  lightly  consider  the  same :   the  main  and  chief 
point  of  the  work  I  am  wont  to  resign  to  Heaven." 
This  is  a  much  more  exact  coincidence  than  is  pre- 
sented in  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Feis  from  the  Essay 
"  On   Physiognomy "    (iii,   12) :     "  Therefore    do    our 
designs  so  often  miscarry.  .....      The  heavens  are 

angry,  and  I  may  say  envious  of  the  extension  and 
large  privilege  we  ascribe  to  human  wisdom,  to  the 
prejudice  of  theirs,  and  abridge  them  so  much  more 
unto  us  by  so  much  more  we  endeavor  to  amplify 
them."  But  I  may  add  that  the  thought  is  often 
repeated  in  Montaigne,  and  that  in  several  passages 
it  compares  notably  with  Shakspere's  lines.  These 
begin: 

"  Rashly, 

— ^And  paised  be  rashness  for  it — Let  us  know 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  learn  us 

There's  a  divinity,"  etc. 

Compare  the  following  extracts  from  Florio's  trans* 

lation : 

"The  Damon  of  Socrates  were  peradventure  a  certain 
Impulsion  or  will  which  without  the  advice  of  his  discourse 

g resented  itself  unto  him.  In  a  mind  so  well  purified,  and 
y  continual  exercise  of  wisdom  and  virtue  so  well  prepared 
as  his  was,  it  is  likely  his  inclinations  (though  rash  and  incon' 
sid&raie)  were  ever  of  great  moment,  and  worthy  to  be 
followed.  Every  man  feeleth  in  himself  some  image  of  such 
agitations,  of  a  prompt,  vehement,  and  casual  opinion.    It  is 

^  Advici  in  Florio 
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in  me  to  give  them  some  authority,  that  afford  so  little  to  our 
wisdom.  And  I  have  had  some  (equally  weak  in  reason  and 
violent  in  persuasion  and  disisuasion,  which  was  morp 
ordinary  to  Socrates)  bv  which  I  have  so  happily  and  so 
profitably  suffered  myself  to  be  transported,  as  they  might 
perhaps  be  thought  to  contain  some  matter  of  divine  in- 
spiration*' (Book  I,  ch.  II,  end). 

**  Even  in  our  counsels  and  deliberations,  some  chance  or 
good  luck  must  needs  be  joined  to  them ;  for  whatsoever  our 
wisdom  can  effect  is  no  great  matter  *'  (Book  I,  ch.  23). 

"When  I  consider  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  war, 
methinks  I  see  that  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  them 
employ  neither  counsel  nor  deliberation  about  them,  but  for 
Dashion  sake,  and  leave  the  best  part  of  the  enterprise  to 
fortune;  and  on  the  confidence  they  have  in  her  aid,  they 
still  go  beyond  the  limits  of  aU  discourse.  Casual  rejoicings 
and  strange  furies  ensue  among  their  deliberations,"  etc. 
(Ibid). 

And  compare  finally  Florio's  translation  of  the  lines 

of  Manilius  cited  by  Montaigne  at  the  end  of  the  47th 

Essay  of  the  First  Book : 

"  'Tis  best  for  ill-advis*d,  wisdom  may  fail,^ 
Fortune  proves  not  the  cause  that  should  prevail. 
But  here  and  there  without  respect  doth  sail 
A  higher  power  forsooth  us  overdraws. 
And  mortal  states  guides  with  immortal  laws." 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  the  idea  expressed 

in  Hamlet's  words  to  Horatio  is  partly  anticipated  in 

the  rhymed  speech  of  the  Player- King  in  the  play-scene 

in  Act  HI,  which  occurs  in  the  First  Quarto : 

"  Our  wills,  our  fates,  do  so  contrary  run 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own." 

Such  a  passage,  reiterating  a  familiar  commonplace, 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  tell  against  the  view  that 
Hamlet's  later  speech  to  Horatio  is  an  echo  of  Mon- 
taigne. But  that  view  being  found  justified  by  the 
evidence,  and  the  idea  in  that  passage  being  exactly 
coincident  with  Montaigne's,  while  the  above  lines 
are  only  partially  parallel  in  meaning,  we  are  rather 
forced  to  admit  that  Shakspere  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Montaigne  even  where  a  partial  precedent 
might  be  found  in  his  own  or  other  English  work. 
HI.  The  phrase  "  discourse  of  reason  ",  which  is  spoken 

^  Some  slip  of  the  pen  seems  to  have  occurred  in  this  confiised 
line.  The  original — Et  male  consultis  pretium  est;  prudmtia  /(Ulax — ^is 
sufficiently  close  to  Shakspere's  phrase. 
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by  Hamlet  in  his  first  soliloquy  (<^  O  heaven !  a  beast 
that  wants  discourse  of  reason/'  Act  I.  Scene  2),  and 
which  first  appears  in  the  Second  Quarto,  is  not  used 
by  Shakspere  in  any  play  before  HanUet ;  and  he  uses  it 
again  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  (ii.  2) ;  while  <<  discourse  of 
thought "  appears  in  Othello  (iv,  2) ;  and  ''  discourse  ", 
in  the  sense  of  reasoning  faculty,  is  used  in  Hamlet's 
last  soliloquy  (iv,  4).  In  English  literature  this  use  of 
the  word  seems  to  be  special  to  Shakspere's  period, 
and  it  has  been  noted  by  an  admirer  as  a  finely 
Shaksperean  expression.  But  the  expression  'Mis- 
course  of  reason"  occurs  at  least  four  times  in 
Montaigne's  Essays, and  in  Florio's  translation  of  them: 
in  the  essay  (i,  19)  '<  That  to  philosophise  is  to  learn  to 
die "  ;*  again  at  the  close  of  the  essay  (ii,  3)  A  demam 
Us  affaires;*  again  in  the  first  paragragh  of  the  Apologie 
de  Raimond  Sebond;*  and  yet  again  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  History  of  Spurina"  (ii,  33);'  and  though  it 
seems  to  be  scholastic  in  origin,  and  occurs  once  or 
twice  before  1600  in  English  books,  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that,  like  the  other  phrase  above  cited,  it  came  to 
Shakspere  through  Florio's  Montaigne.  The  word 
discoufs  is  a  hundred  times  used  singly  by  Montaigne,  as 
by  Shakspere  in  the  phrase  "  of  such  large  discourse  ", 
for  the  process  of  ratiocination. 

IV.  Then  again  there  is  the  clue  of  Shakspere's  use 
of  the  word  "  consummation  "  in  the  revised  form  of  the 
"  To  be  "  soliloquy.  This,  as  Mr.  Feis  pointed  out,*  is 
the  word  used  by  Florio  as  a  rendering  of  anSantissement 
in  the  speech  of  Socrates  as  given  by  Montaigne  in  the 
essay  (iii,  12)  on  Physiognomy.  Shakspere  makes 
Hamlet  speak  of  annihilation  as  "a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ".  Florio  has:  "  If  it  [death]  be 
a  consummation  of  one's  being,  it  is  also  an  amendment 
and  entrance  into  a  long  and  quiet  night.  We  find 
nothing  so  sweet  in  life  as  a  quiet  and  gentle  sleep,  and 
without  dreams."  Here  not  only  do  the  words  coincide 
in  a  peculiar  way,  but  the  idea  in  the  two  phrases  is 

^  See  Fnrniss's  Vaiiomm  edition  of  Hamkt,  m  loc, 
»  Edit.  Firmin-Didot,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
=*  Same  ed.  p.  382.  *  Ibid,  p.  459.  •  Ihid. 

*  Skaksperi  and  Montaigne,  1884,  p.  88. 
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the  same ;  the  theme  of  sleep  and  dreams  being  further 
common  to  the  two  writings. 

Beyond  these,  I  have  not  noted  any  correspondences 
of  phrase  so  precise  as  to  prove  reminiscence  beyond 
possibility  of  dispute;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
striking  correspondences  which,  though  falling  short  of 
explicit  reproduction,  inevitably  suggest  a  relation ;  and 
these  it  now  behoves  us  to  consider.  The  remarkable 
thing  is,  as  regards  Hamlet^  that  they  almost  all  occur 
in  passages  not  present  in  the  First  Quarto. 

V.  When  we  compare  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
Rosencrantz  on  sedition  (Act  iii,  Sc.  3)  with  a  passage 
in  Montaigne's  essay  (i,  22)  on  Custom,  we  find  a 
somewhat  close  coincidence.  In  the  play  Rosencrantz 
says: 

"  The  cease  of  Majesty, 
Dies  not  alone ;  but  like  a  gmf  doth  draw 
What's  near  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin." 

Florio  has : 

**  Those  which  attempt  to  shake  an  Estate  are  commonly 

the  first  overthrown  by  the  fall  of  it The  contexture 

and  combining  of  this  monarchy  and  great  building  having 
been  dismissed  and  dissolved  by  it,  namely,  in  her  old  years, 
giveth  as  much  overture  and  entrance  as  a  man  will  to  like 
injuries.  Royal  majesty  doth  more  hardly  fall  firom  the  top 
to  the  middle,  than  it  tumbleth  down  firom  the  middle  to  the 
bottom." 

The  verbal  correspondence  here  is  only  less  decisive — 

as  regards  the  use  of  the  word  "  majesty  " — than  in  the 

passages  collated  by  Mr.  Morley;   while  the  though 

corresponds  as  closely. 

VI.  The  speech  of  Hamlet  (Act  ii,  Sc.  2),  "  There  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so  " ; 
and  lago's  **  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus  ", 
{Othello,  ii,  3)  are  expressions  of  a  favorite  thesis  of 
Montaigne's,  to  which  he  devotes  an  entire  essay  (B.  i, 
ch.  40),  "  That  the  taste  of  goods  or  evils  doth  greatly 
depend  on  the  opinion  we  have  of  them  ".  The  Shaks- 
perean  phrases  echo  closely  such  phrases  as : — 

**  If  that  which  we  call  evil  and  torment  be  neither  torment 
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nor  evil,  but  that  our  fancy  only  gives  it  that  quality,  it  is  in 

ns  to  change  it That  which  we  term  evil  is  not  so  of 

itself."  .  .  .  .  "  Every  man  is  either  well  or  ill  according  as 
he  finds  himself.'* 

And  in  the  essay  (i,  50)  "  On  Democritus  and  Hera- 

clitus  "  there  is  another  close  parallel : — 

"Therefore  let  us  take  no  more  excuses  from  external 
qualities  of  things.  To  us  it  belongeth  to  give  ourselves 
account  of  it.  Our  good  and  our  evil  hath  no  dependency 
but  from  ourselves.'* 

VII.  Hamlet's  apostrophe  to  his  mother  on  the  power 
of  custom — a  passage  which,  like  the  others  above 
cited,  first  appears  in  the  Second  Quarto — ^is  similarly 
an  echo  of  a  favorite  proposition  of  Montaigne,  who 
devotes  to  it  the  essay  (i,  22)  "  On  Custom,  and  not  to 
change  readily  a  received  law."  In  that  there  occur  the 
typical  passages : — 

"  Custom  doth  so  blear  us  that  we  cannot  distinguish  the 

usage  of  things Certes,  chastitie  is  an  excellent  virtue 

the  commodity  whereof  is  very  well  known ;  but  to  use  it, 
and  according  to  nature  to  prevail  with  it,  is  as  hard  as  it  is 
easy  to  endear  it  and  to  prevail  with  it  according  to 
custom,  to  laws  and  precepts.**  "The  laws  of  conscience, 
which  we  say  are  bom  of  nature,  are  bom  of  custom.** 

Again  in  the  essay  "On  Controlling  one's  Will "  (iii,  10) 

we  have,  **  Custom  is  a  second  nature,  and  not  less 

potent." 

Hamlet's  words  are : — 

"  That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  firock  or  livery 

That  aptly  is  put  on 

For  use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature." 

No  doubt  the  idea  is  a  classic  commonplace ;  and  in  the 

early  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (v,  4)  we  actually  have  the 

line,  "  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man";  but  here 

again  there  seems  reason  to  regard  Montaigne  as  having 

suggested  Shakspere's  energetic  wording  of  the  idea  in 

the  tragedy.    Indeed,  even  the  line  cited  firom  the  early 

comedy  may  have  been  one  of  the  poet's  many  later 

additions  to  his  text. 

VIII.  A  less  close  but  still  a  noteworthy  resemblance 
is  that  between  the  passage  in  which  Hamlet  expresses 
to  Rosencrantz  and   Guildenstern  the  veering  of  his 
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mood  from  joy  in  things  to  disgust  with  them,  and  the 
paragraph  in  the  Apology  of  Raimond  $ehond  in  which  Mon- 
taigne sets  against  each  other  the  splendor  of  the  universe 
and  the  littleness  of  man.  Here  the  thought  diverges, 
but  the  language  is  curiously  similar.     Hamlet  says : 

"  It  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition  that  this  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory :  this  most 
excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament,  this  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man ! 
How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  Acuities  1  in  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  In  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
world !  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet  to  me  what  is  this 
quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me *' 

Montaigne,  as  translated  by  Florio,  has : 

"  Let  us  see  what  hold-fast  or  free-hold  he  [manj  hath  in 
this  gorgeous  and  goodly  equipage Who  hath  per- 
suaded him,  that  this  admirable  moving  of  heaven's  vaults, 
that  the  eternal  light  of  these  lamps  so  fiercely  rolling  over 
his  head.  .  .  .  were  established.  ...  for  his  commodity  and 
service  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  anything  so  ridiculous  as 
this  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  which  is  not  so  much 
as  master  of  himself,  exposed  and  subject  to  offences  of  all 
things,  and  yet  dareth  call  himself  Master  and  Emperor  of  this 
universe  ?  .  .  .  .  [To  consider  ....  the  power  and  domina- 
tion these  (celestial)  bodies  have,  not  only  upon  our  lives  and 
conditions  of  our  fortune.  .  .  .  but  also  over  our  dispositions 
and  inclinations,  our 'discourses  and  wills,  which  they  rule, 
provoke,  and  move  at  the  pleasure  of  their  influences.]] .... 
Of  all  creatures  man  is  the  most  miserable  and  frail,  and 
therewithal  the  proudest  and  disdainfullest.  Who  perceiveth 
himself  placed  here,  amidst  the  filth  and  mire  of  the  world 
....  and  yet  dareth  imaginarily  place  himself  above  the 
circle  of  the  Moon,  and  reduce  heaven  under  his  feet.  It  is 
through  the  vanity  of  the  same  imagination  that  he  dare 
equal  himself  to  God." 

The  passage  in  brackets  is  left  here  in  its  place,  not  as 
suggesting  anything  in  Hamlet's  speech,  but  as  parallel- 
ing a  line  in  Measure  for  Measure^  to  be  dealt  with 
immediately.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  though  turned  to  quite  another  purpose  than 
Hamlet's,  brings  together  in  the  ^same  way  a  set  of 
contrasted  ideas  of  human  greatness  and  smallness,  and 
of  the  splendour  of  the  midnight  firmament.* 

'  On  reverting  to  Mr.  Feis's  book  I  find  that  in  i88^  he  had  noted 
this  and  others  of  the  above  parallels,  which  I  had  not  observed 
when  writing  on  the  subject  in  1883.     In  view  of  some  other 
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IX.  The  nervous  speech  of  Hamlet  to  Horatio  on  the 

subject  of  the  national  vice  of  drunkenness  (Act  i,  sc.  4), 

of  which  all  save  the  beginning  is  added  in  the  Second 

Quarto  just  before  the  apparition  of  the  Ghost,  has 

several  curious  points  of  coincidence  with  Montaigne's 

essay  (iii,  3)  "On  the   History  of    Spurina",  which 

discusses  at  great  length  a  matter  of  special  interest  to 

Shakspere — the  character  of  Julius  Caesar.      In  the 

course  of  the  examination  Montaigne  takes,  trouble  to 

show  that   Cato's  use  of  the  epithet  "drunkard"  to 

Caesar  could  not  have  been  meant  literally — that  the 

same  Cato  admitted  Caesar's  sobriety  in  the  matter  of 

drinking.     It  is  after  making  light  of  Caesar's  faults  in 

other  matters  of  personal  conduct  that  the  essayist 

comes  to  this  decision  : 

"  But  all  these  noble  inclinations,  rich  gifts,  worthy  quali- 
ties, were  altered,  smothered  and  eclipsed  by  this  furious 

passion  of  ambition To  conclude,  this  only  vice  (in 

mine  opinion)  lost  and  overthrew  in  him  the  fairest  natural 
and  richest  ingenuity  that  ever  was,  and  hath  made  his 
memory  abominable  to  all  honest  minds.*' 

Compare  Hamlet's  lines,  after  his  notable  outburst  on 

the  subject  of  drunkenness  : 

"  So  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mode  of  nature  In  them. 
As  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  chose  its  origm). 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  that  these  men, — 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault " 

parallels  and  clues  drawn  by  him,  our  agreements  leave  me  a  little 
uneasy.  He  decides,  for  instance,  (p.  93)  that  Hamlet's  phrase 
"  foul  as  Vulcan's  stithy"  is  a  "sly  thrust  at  Florio"  who  in  his 
preface  calls  himself  "Montaigne's  Vulcan";  that  the  Queen's 
phrase  "  thunders  in  the  index  "  is  a  reference  to  "  the  Index  of  the 
Holy  See  and  its  thunders";  and  that  Hamlet's  lines  "Why  let 
the  stricken  deer  go  weep "  is  clearly  a  satire  against  Montaigne^ 
"  who  fights  shy  of  action."  Mr.  Feis's  book  contains  so  many 
propositions  of  this  order,  absolutely  beneath  discussion,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  sure  that  he  is  ever  judicious.  Still,  I  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  him  on  some  four  or  five  points  of  textual' 
coincidence  in  the  two  authors. 
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Even  the  idea  that  "  nature  cannot  chose  its  origin  "  is 
suggested  by  the  context  in  MontaigneJ  Shakspere's 
estimate  of  Caesar,  of  course,  diverged  from  that  of  the 
essay. 

X.  I  find  a  certain  singularity  of  coincidence  between 
the  words  of  King  Claudius  on  kingship  : 

"  There*s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will,'* 

and  a  passage  in  the  essay  (iii,  7)  "  Of  the  Incommodity 
of  Greatness  " : 

"  To  be  a  king,  is  a  matter  of  that  consequence,  that  only 
by  it  he  is  so.  That  strange  glimmering  and  eye-dazzling 
light,  which  round  about  environeth,  overcasteth  and  hideth 
from  us  :  our  weake  sight  is  thereby  bleared  and  dissipated, 
as  being  filled  and  obscured  by  that  greater  and  further- 
spreading  brightness.*' 

The  working  out  of  the  metaphor  here  gives  at  once  to 
Shakspere's  terms  "  divinity  **  and  **  can  but  peep "  a 
point  not  otherwise  easily  seen ;  but  the  idea  of  a 
dazzling  light  may  be  really  what  was  meant  in  the 
play ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  the  passage 
a  reminiscence  of  Montaigne.  Here,  however,  it  has  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  First  Quarto  we  have  the  lines : 

"  There's  such  divinity  doth  wall  a  king 
That  treason  dares  not  looke  on." 

And  if  Shakspere  had  not  seen  or  heard  the  passage  in 
Montaigne  before  the  publication  of  Florio's  folio — 
which,  however,  he  may  very  well  have  done — ^the 
theory  of  reminiscence  here  cannot  stand. 

XL  In  Hamlet's  soliloquy  on  the  passage  of  the  army 

^  It  is  further  relevant  to  note  that  in  the  Essay  on  Drunkenness 
(ii,  2)  Montaigne  observes  that  "drunkenness  amongst  others 
appeareth  to  me  a  gross  and  brutish  vice",  that  "  the  worst  estate  of 
man  is  where  he  loseth  the  knowledge  and  government  of  himself", 
and  that  "  the  grossest  and  rudest  nation  that  liveth  amongst  us  at 
this  day,  is  only  that  which  keepeth  it  in  credit."  The  reference 
is  to  Germany;  but  Shakspere  in  Othello  (ii,  3)  makes  lago  pro- 
nounce the  English  harder  drinkers  than  either  the  Danes  or  the 
Hollanders;  and  the  lines, 

"  This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west, 

Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  of  other  nations ; 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase, 

Soil  our  addition," 
might  also  be  reminiscent  of  Montaigne,  though  of  course  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  such  a  coincidence. 
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of  Fortinbras — one  of  the  many  passages  added  in  the 
Second  Quarto — there  is  a  strong  general  resemblance 
to  a  passage  in  the  essay  on  Diversion  (iii,  4).  Hamlet 
first  remarks  to  the  Captain  : 

"Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand  ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace. . .  .*' 

and  afterwards  soliloquises : 

"  Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  deUcate  and  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit,  by  divine  ambition  puff  d, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great, 
Is  not  to  stir  without  [?  upon]  great  argument, 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honor's  at  the  stake  .... 

....  to  my  shame  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause " 


Montaigne  has  the  same  general  idea  in  the  essay 

on  Diversion : 

"  If  one  demand  that  fellow,  what  interest  he  hath  in  such 
a  sie^e ;  The  interest  of  example  (he  will  say)  and  common 
obedience  of  the  Prince :  I  nor  look  nor  pretend  any  benefit 

thereby I  have  neither  pa&sion  nor  quarrel  in  the 

matter.  Yet  the  next  day  shall  you  see  him  all  changed,  and 
chafing,  boiling,  and  blushing  with  rage,  in  his  rank  of  battle, 
ready  for  the  assault.  It  is  the  glaring  reflecting  of  so  much 
steel,  the  flashing  thundering  of  the  cannon,  the  clang  of 
trumpets,  and  the  rattUng  of  drums,  that  have  infused  this 
new  fury  and  rancour  in  his  swelling  veins.  A  frivolous 
cause,  will  you  ss^  ?  How  a  cause  ?  There  needeth  none 
to  excite  our  mind.  A  doting  humor  without  body,  without 
substance,  overswayeth  it  up  and  down.** 

The  thought  recurs  in  the  essay,  "  How  one  ought  to 

govern  his  Will "  (iii,  10) : 

"  Our  greatest  agitations  have  strange  springs  and  ridicu- 
lous causes.  What  ruin  did  our  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  run 
into,  for  the  quarrel  of  a  cart-load  of  sheep -skins  ?  .  .  .  . 
See  why  that  man  doth  hazard  both  his  honor  and  life  on  the 
fortune  of  his  rapier  and  dagger;  let  him  tell  you  whence  the 
cause  of  that  confusion  ariseth,  he  cannot  without  blushing ; 
so  vain  and  Mvolous  is  the  occasion.** 

and  the  idea  in  Hamlet's  lines  "  rightly  to  be  great ", 
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etc.,  is  suggested  in  the  essay  on  Repenting  (iii,  2), 
where  we  have : 

"  The  nearest  way  to  come  unto  glory  were  to  do  that  for 
conscience  which  we  do  for  glory.  ....  The  worth  of  the 
mind  consisteth  not  in  going  high,  hut  in  going  orderly.  Her 
greatness  is  not  exercised  in  greatness ;  in  mediocrity  it  is." 

In  the  essay  on  Experience  (iii,  13)  there  is  a  sentence 
partially  expressing  the  same  thought,  which  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Feis  as  a  reproduction  : 

"  The  greatness  of  the  mind  is  not  so  much  to  draw  up, 
and  hale  forward,  as  to  know  how  to  range,  direct,  and 
circumscribe  itself.  It  holdeth  for  great  what  is  sufficient. 
And  sheweth  her  height  in  loving  mean  things  better  than 
eminent." 

Here,  certainly,  as  in  the  previous  citation,  the  idea  is 
not  identical  with  that  expressed  by  Hamlet.  But  the 
elements  he  combines  are  there;  and  again,  in  the 
essay  on  Solitariness  (i,  38)  we  have  the  picture  of  the 
soldier  fighting  furiously  for  the  quarrel  of  his  careless 
king,  with  the  question :  "  Who  doth  not  willingly  chop 
and  counter-change  his  health,  his  ease,  yea  his  hfe,  for 
glory  and  reputation,  the  most  unprofitable,  vain,  and 
counterfeit  coin  that  is  in  use  with  us." 

And  yet  again,  the  thought  crops  up  in  the  Apology 
of  Raimond  Sebond : 

"  This  horror-causing  array  of  so  many  thousands  of  armed 
men,  so  great  fury,  earnest  fervour,  and  undaunted  courage, 
it  would  make  one  laugh  to  see  on  how  many  vain  occasions 

it  is  raised  and  set  on  fire The  hatred  of  one  man,  a 

spite,  a  pleasure  ....  causes  which  ought  not  to  move  two 
scolding  fishwives  to  catch  one  another,  is  the  soul  and 
motive  of  all  this  hurly-burly." 

XII.  Yet  one  more  of  Hamlet's  sayings  peculiar  to 

the  revised  form  of  the  play  seems  to  be  an  expression 

of  a  thought  of  Montaigne's.     At  the  outset  of  the 

soHloquy  last  quoted  from,  Hamlet  says  : — 

"  What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast ;  no  more. 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godhke  reason 
To  fust  m  us  unused." 

The  bearing  of  the  thought  in  the  soliloquy,  where 

Hamlet  spasmodically  applies  it  to  the  stimulation  of 
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his  vengeance^  is  certainly  never  given  to  it  by  Mon- 
taigne, who  has  left  on  record  (iii,  4)  his  small  approba- 
tion of  revenge ;  but  the  thought  itself  is  there,  in  the 
essay  (i,  40)  on  "  Goods  and  Evils". 

"  Shall  we  employ  the  intelligence  Heaven  hath  bestowed 
npon  us  for  our  greatest  good,  to  our  ruin,  repugning  nature's 
design  and  the  universal  order  and  vicissitude  of  things, 
which  implieth  that  every  man  should  use  his  instrument  and 
means  for  his  own  commodity  ?  '* 

Again,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  essay  on  the  '<  Affection 
of  Fathers  for  their  Children  "  (ii,  8)  where  there  occurs 
a  specific  coincidence  of  phrase — ^the  special  use  of  the 
term  "  discourse  "  which  we  have  already  traced  from 
Shakspere  to  Montaigne — and  where  at  the  same  time 
the  contrast  between  man  and  beast  is  drawn,  though 
not  to  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  speech  of  Hamlet : — 

"  Since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endow  us  with  some 
capacify  of  discourse,  that  as  beasts  we  should  not  servilely  be 
subjected  to  common  laws,  but  rather  with  judgment  and 
voluntary  liberty  apply  ourselves  unto  them ;  we  ought  some- 
what to  yield  unto  the  simple  authority  of  Nature,  but  not 
suffer  her  t)rrannically  to  carry  us  away ;  only  reason  ought 
to  have  the  conduct  of  our  inclinations." 

Finally,  we  have  a  third  parallel,  with  a  slight  co- 
incidence of  terms,  in  the  essay  (ii,  18)  "  On  giving  the 
Ue": 

'<  Nature  hath  endowed  us  with  a  large  faculty  to  entertain 
ourselves  apart,  an4  often  calleth  us  unto  it,  to  teach  us  that 
partly  we  owe  ourselves  unto  society,  but  in  the  better  part 
unto  ourselves." 

It  may  be  argued  that  these,  like  one  or  two  of  the 
other  sayings  above  cited  as  echoed  by  Shakspere  from 
Montaigne,  are  of  the  nature  of  general  religious  or 
ethical  maxims,  traceable  to  no  one  source ;  and  if  we 
only  found  one  or  two  such  parallels  their  resemblance, 
of  course,  would  have  no  evidential  value,  save  as  regards 
coincidence  of  terms.  For  this  very  passage,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  classic  original,  or  at  least  a  familiar  source,  in 
Cicero  {De  OfficHs^  i,  4 :  cf.  30)  where  the  commonplace 
of  the  contrast  between  man  and  beast  is  drawn  in 
terms  that  come  in  a  general  way  pretty  close  to 
Hamlet's.  This  treatise  of  Cicero  was  available  to 
Shakspere  in  several  English  translations  (1534,  1558, 
1583)  1600) ;  and  only  the  fact  that  we  find  no  general 
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trace  of  Cicero  in  the  play  entitles  us  to  suggest  a 
connection  in  this  special  case  with  Montaigne,  of  whom 
we  do  find  so  many  other  traces.  It  is  easy,  be^des,  to 
push  the  theory  of  any  influence  too  far ;  and  when,  for 
instance,  we  find  Hamlet  saying  he  fares  "Of  the 
chameleon's  dish :  I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed  ",  it 
would  be  as  idle  to  assume  a  reminiscence  of  a  passage 
of  Montaigne  on  the  chameleon*  as  it  would  be  to 
derive  Hamlet's  phrase  "A  king  of  shreds  and  patches" 
from  Florio's  rendering  in  the  essay  (ii,  i)  "  On  the  In- 
constancy oi  our  Actions  "  : 

**  We  are  all  framed  of  flaps  and  patches,  and  of  so  shape- 
less and  diverse  a  contexture,  that  every  piece  and  every 
moment  playeth  his  part.*' 

In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  mere  coincidence  of 
idiom;  in  the  former  a  proverbial  allusion.'  An 
uncritical  pursuit  of  such  mere  accidents  of  resemblance 
has  led  Mr.  Feis  to  such  enormities  as  the  assertion 
that  Shakspere's  contemporaries  knew  Hamlet's  use  of 
his  tablets  to  be  a  parody  of  the  "  much-scribbling 
Montaigne  ",  who  had  avowed  that  he  made  much  use 
of  his ;  the  assertion  that  Ophelia's  **  Come,  my  coach ! " 
has  reference  to  Montaigne's  remark  that  he  has  known 
ladies  who  would  rather  lend  their  honor  than  their 
coach ;  and  a  dozen  other  propositions,  if  possible  still 
more  amazing.  But  when,  with  no  foregone  conclusion 
as  to  any  polemic  purpose  on  Shakspere's  part,  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  real  parallels  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  when  we  find  that  a  certain  number  of  these 
are  actually  textual;  when  we  find  further  that  in  a 
single  soliloquy  in  the  play  there  are  several  repro- 

"  Mr.  Feis  makes  this  attribution. 

'  This  may  £aidy  be  argued,  perhaps,  even  of  the  somewhat  close 
parallel,  noted  by  Mr.  Feis,  between  Laertes'  lines  (i,  3) : 
"  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk,  but  as  this  temple  waxes 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal," 
and  Florio's  rendering  of  an  extract  from  Lucretius  in  the  Apology  : 
"The  mind  is  with  the  body  bred,  we  do  behold 
It  jointly  grows  with  it,  it  waxeth  old." 
Only  the  slight  coincidence  of  the  use  of  the  (then  familiar)  verb 
"  wax  "  in  both  passages  could  suggest  imitation  in  the  case  of 
such  a  well-worn  commonplace. 
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ductions  of  ideas  in  the  essays,  some  of  them  frequently 
recurring  in  Montaigne ;  and  when,  finally,  it  is  found 
that  with  only  one  exception  all  the  passages  in 
question  have  been  added  to  the  play  in  the  Second 
Quarto,  after  the  publication  of  Florio*s  translation,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  translation 
influenced  the  dramatist  in  his  work. 

John  M.  Robertson. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Is  it  true  to  say,  as  Hannah  More  said,  that  women 
have  more  imagination  than  men  ?  Or  is  George  Sand 
right  when  she  tells  us  that  her  sex  has  never  had  any 
imaginative  sympathy  at  all?  If  this  is  saying  too 
much — and  I  think  it  is — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
practicalness  is  the  chief  and  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  nearly  all  feminine  talk,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
good  pictures  and  the  fine  books  with  which  women 
have  enriched  this  unsatisfying  world.  A  woman 
delights  in  the  matter-of-fact ;  as  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son has  said,  she  hates  discussing  any  subject  in  the 
air,  any  abstraction ;  it  seems  to  her  a  useless  sport  to 
set  up  and  to  knock  down  "a  logical  Aunt  Sally".  This 
is  what  young  men  are  dull  to.  It  is  the  poetry  of 
woman's  presence  that  fascinates  and  beguiles  them 
first  of  all ;  the  prose  of  her  thoughts  and  inclinations  is 
a  language  that  they  will  understand  some  day,  and 
then  they  will  speak  endearingly  in  little  gifts  and  keep; 
sakes,  and  the  course  of  true  love  will  begin  to  run 
smooth. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  view  of  the  female 
character  commended  itself  both  to  Shakspeare  and  to 
Goethe.  Indeed,  any  two  of  Shakspeare*s  women  may 
serve  to  illustrate  and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going remarks.  Let  us  take  Jessica  and  Portia.  The 
former,  before  she  runs  away  with  Lorenzo,  must  needs 
<*  gild  herself  with  some  more  ducats  " ;  it  is  Cupid  that 
bids  her  fly,  it  is  Cupidity  that  makes  her  tarry ;  and 
during  the  beautiful  midnight  scene  in  the  garden  under 
the  chill  light  of  *'  the  visiting  moon  ",  it  is  not  the  girl, 
who  is  waiting  for  whispered  compliments,  but  the  wild 
Lorenzo,  whose  love  has  become  a  part  of  the  lingering 
magic  of  the  hour  and  the  music,  that  works  out  the 
high  office  of  the  poet,  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  As  to  Portia,  how  staggering  is 
the  contrast  between  her  noble  plea  for  mercy,  her 
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subsequent  heartlessness  to  Shylock,  and  her  praying 
by  roadside  crosses,  "for  happy  wedlock  hours",  as 
she  wends  her  way  home  to  Belmont  I  Antonio  and 
Bassanio  are  so  moved  by  her  lofty  eloquence,  that,  as 
soon  as  their  case  is  won,  they  wish  to  return  mercy  for 
merdlessness.  But  Portia  herself  is  much  too  womanly 
to  be  swayed  thi^  by  her  own  forensic  sentiment.  She 
became  a  poet  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  having 
miscarried,  all  the  businesslike  shrewdness  that  is  in  her 
comes  forth  and  informs  her  actions.  Why  should  she 
be  kind  to  the  pitiless  Jew?  Why  should  she  not 
exemplify  the  truth  of  her  saying,  that  she  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one 
of  the  twenty  to  follow  her  own  teaching  ?  How  Portia 
answers  these  questions  Shylock  knows  to  his  despair, 
and  I  wonder  sometimes  why  the  Jew  does  not  take  his 
revenge  by  quoting  mockingly  from  the  mercy  speech. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  materialist 
habit  of  mind  has  in  every  country  a  very  different  mani- 
festation. In  every  country  the  national  imagination  of 
men  varies  very  noticeably  in  its  power  and  manner  of 
expression,  and  it  is  from  the  men  with  whom  she 
associates  and  whom  she  is  naturally  eager  to  please, 
that  a  woman  takes  her  mental  tone.  Thus,  a  French 
lady  must  either  abandon  her  native  desire  to  shine 
everywhere,  or  else  she  must  make  gallant  efforts  to  go 
along  with  her  countrymen  in  their  adventurous  flights 
of  fancy.  She  listens  gladly  to  a  lad's  tale  of  high  ambi- 
tion, but  she  seldom  fails  to  throw  a  chill  upon  all  his 
hopes  by  dropping  a  few  icy  hints  of  womanly  common 
sense.  She  pretends  greatly  to  admire  an  artist  who  works 
nobly  with  a  noble  aim  in  view,  but  at  the  same  time 
her  astute  mind  conceives  a  very  dismal  picture  of  the 
miseries  which  hang  about  the  steps  of  those  who  will  be 
honest  and  imaginative  in  a  commercial  time ;  and  that 
picture  she  thinks  it  her  duty  to  sketch  in  words.  The 
whole  question  she  takes  from  a  purely  personal  point  of 
view,  and  she  feels  that,  with  an  unpractical  man  for  a 
husband,  her  lot  would  be  a  miserable  one  indeed. 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  and  a  true,  that  "  the  English  as  a 
race  are  not  susceptible  in  the  region  of  the  imagina- 
tion'*.   No  one,4ndeed}  could  be  less  imaginative  than 
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the  ordinary  English  husband.  That  is  why  his  wife 
never  tries  to  take  pleasure  in  any  interest  which  is  not 
of  a  matter-of-fact  kind.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  this,  from  a  national  point  of  view.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  to  the  reaction  of  disgust  which  the  talk  of  the 
British  matron  brings  about  in  the  finest  minds,  that  our 
poets  owe  their  admitted  advantage  over  their  foreign 
rivals. 

In  what  English  woman  of  genius  did  the  business 
instinct  and  the  imaginative  faculty  ever  dwell  together 
as  friendly  and  helpful  neighbours  ?  One  hopes  to  meet 
with  her  some  day.  Even  Lady  Waterford,  that  shining 
daughter  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  lost  in  a  sordid 
age,  was  never  imaginative  except  as  a  pastime  in  odd 
half-hours.  To  the  last  she  rated  the  almsgiving  prac- 
ticalness of  her  daily  life  at  a  higher  level  than  her 
evensong  creativeness  in  art.  She  might  easily  have 
watched  over  her  charities  by  proxy,  just  as  Queen 
Charlotte,  that  synonym  for  niggardliness,  picked  up 
old  books  in  the  booths  of  Holywell  Street.  But  Lady 
Waterford  thought  it  her  duty  to  set  aside  her  art,  and 
even  to  lose  sight  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  that  she 
might  dole  out  alms  herself.  She  had  no  guess  of  the 
truth,  so  clear  to  us,  that  her  genius  is  a  gift  divine ; 
and  hence  she  did  not  believe,  with  Mr.  John  Morley, 
that  one  great  creative  artist  "probably  exerts  a  nobler, 
deeper,  more  permanent  ethical  influence  than  a  dozen 
generations  of  professed  moral  teachers'*.  The  truth  is 
that  Lady  Waterford  wished  to  see  the  good  she  did, 
and  she  could  not  realise  to  herself  that  literature  and 
the  arts  help  mankind  not  only  to  know  itself,  but 
sincerely  to  love  the  noble  and  the  beautiful.  All  this 
they  do,  and  that  in  a  way  which  is  seldom  didactic 
and  wearisome.  Blind  to  these  truths.  Lady  Water- 
ford wrote  as  follows  to  one  of  her  friends : — 

"  I  could  never  attain  to  even  one  work  that  I  see  in  my 
mind's  eye,  and  if  I  could  it  would  be  less  than  those  of  the 
great  men  of  old,  whose  greatest  works  have  not  quelled  evil  or 
taught  good.  ....  I  could  not  live  for  art— it  would  not  be 
what  I  am  put  in  the  world  to  do.  I  do  not  despise  art,  but 
I  should  feel  that  it  was  not  given  for  that.  Two  homes  have 
been  given  me,  and  it  is  to  try  and  do  what  I  can  in  them 
that  they  are  given  for  brief  life." 
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Is  not  this  pathetic?  The  very  music  of  a  blind 
tmaterialism  ?  What  has  " quelled  evil" ?  Even  Christi- 
;anity  is  defective  here,  like  the  prison  and  the  opinion 
of  the  world.  But  those  whose  hearts  and  minds  rise 
to  an  entire  sympathy  with  Lady  Waterford's  own 
pictures  must  feel  that  an  exalted  creative  art  does 
findeed  "teach  good";  is  indeed  a  spiritual  alms- 
:.giving  for  all  time,  a  charity  that  goes  on  ministering, 

through  long  generations,  to  the  divinity  in  human 
.nature. 

I  know  of  but  one  woman  of  genius  in  whom  there 

was  not  this  incessant  struggle  between  a  natural  in- 
<clination  to  be  usefully  matter-of-fact,  and  an  equally 

natural  desire  to  be  artistic  and  creative.  I  am  thinking 

•  of  Elisabetta  Sirani,  an  artist  who  died  .at  the  .age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  the  year  1665,  leaving  behind  her  no 

.fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  imaginative  pictures 
and  etchings,  many  of  which  have  won  praise  from 
even  the  severest  foreign  critics.  I  think  we  may  look 
\upon  her  as  a  Lady  Waterford  who  died  old  in  youth, 
'wom  out  in  part  by  overwork,  and  in  part  by  the  bread- 
twinning  anxieties  that  she  encountered  with  such  silent, 
touching  heroism.  Her  mother  was  a  paralytic,  her 
<^£ather  was  usually  confined  to  his  room  with  the  gout, 
and  there  were  two  sisters  to  be  educated;  and  the 
noble  child,  as  long  as  her  health  lasted,  never  once 
.  lost  heart,  nor  allowed  the  hard  circumstances  of  her 
.life  to  tempt  her  away  from  the  nobler  aims  which 
console  and  strengthen  the  genuinely  poetic  artist. 
Elisabetta  Sirani's  genius  was  never  like  the  bee,  that 
keeps  close  to  the  generous  earth ;  it  was  like  the  sky- 
lark, that  is  near  at  once  to  ''  the  point  of  heaven  and 
the  point  of  home  ".  And  this  is  true  of  no  other  woman 

•  of  artistic  genius  with  whose  work  I  am  acquainted. 
Height  of  aim  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a  feminine 
virtue,  and  yet  the  gentler  sex  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Its 
practicalness  is  the  natural  result  of  a  narrow  life  and 

•  of  such  ambitions  as  centre  constantly  about  money. 
.An  instructive  light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  the 
^well-known   character    sketches   which    Addison    and 

Moli&re  have  left  us  of  the  women  of  their  times.  Then 
ithere  is  Steele,  who  with  a  bold,  manly  hand  gives 
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many  finishing  touches  to  his  friend's  airy  and  playfuF 
sttidies  in  outline.  In  those  days,  he  tells  us,  few  ladies 
of  the  first  fashion  would  ennoble  themselves  by 
nursing  and  training  theit  own  children;  these  un- 
fortunate little  ones,  the  haphazard  inconveniences  of 
marriage,  were  carelessly  put  out  to  nurse,  whence 
flowed  many  lifelong  diseases,  all  caught  from  the  ill- 
chosen  foster-mothiers.  Truly,  the  more  one  studies 
the  criminal  history  of  "  the  sleeve-worn  sex  ",  the  less 
one  marvelis  at  the  enervated  condition  of  our  modem 
world, .  and  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  a  far-seeing 
imaginativeness  among  women  in  general  has  ever  beea 
the  greatest  of  all  universal  needs. 

Addison's  remarks,  it  is  true,  saVOt  of  humorous 
caricature,  but  momentous  truths  are  not  turned  by 
such  means  into  laughable  falsehoods.  On  the  con- 
trary,  they  ought  to  be  thus  magnified,  thus  thrown 
out  boldly  into  ampliative  relief,  if  we  wish  them  ta 
command  serious  public  attention.  They  are  like  those 
stktues  which  are  meant  to  be  impressive  at  a  distance  ; 
and  h^nce  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time,  of  talent, 
and  of  material,  not  to  make  them  serve  that  purpose 
with  bold  effectiveness.  And  then,  take  a  swift  survey 
of  the  lady  essa3rists  and  diarists  of  long  ago,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  how  effectively  Steele  and  Addison 
played  the  public  moralist :.  for  nearly  all  those  ladies^ 
place  a  most  extravagant  value  on  feminine  little- 
nesses and  trivial  practical  accomplishments.  The 
famous  Madame  Campan  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  ittiagination  is  even  a  most  dangerous  gift  to  her 

"For  my  own  part",  she  remarks  in  her  "Thoughts  on 
Education ",  "  I  should  make  a  powerful  objection  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  in  the  training  of  girls.  I  have  seen 
that  they  are  fatal  to  the  development  of  thought,  the 
prodigious  length  of  time  that  they  need  to  acquire  is 
probably  the  cause.  They  give  ri6e,  moreover,  to  an 
enthusiasm  that  excites  the  youthful  imaginaticm,  and  tlSfe  is 
most  burtful^  to  young  women/* 

Was  there  ever  in  the  world  such  nonfteitet=i?  Surdy 
Mr.  Jdhn  Motley  ^a*  the  author  of  a  pregnant  S€tttfetic6 
whfen  h^*'W«>te  (iii*  his  essay  on  the  ***Rhig  and  the. 
Bode") :  ^«  Given  a  certain  rectitude^  £^  Well  a&  vigor  ot 
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intelligenoe,  then  whatever  stuBuIates  the  fancy,  expands 
the  imagination,  enlivens  meditation  upon  the  great 
human  drama,  is  essentially  moral*'.  Only  too  often, 
no  doubt,  girls  have  lacked  this  vigor  and  that  rectitude 
of  intelligence ;  but  it  ianot  their  sex,  but  their  training, 
that  we  should  find  fault  with*  A  clever  Scotch 
authoress  of  the  last  century,  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
complains  in  one  of  her  letters,  that  "  pious  people " 
were  then  only  too  fond  of  treating  '<  the  imaginaticHi  a&. 
a  sort  of  evil  spirit,  that  must  be  exorcised  and  laid  at 
rest ",  and  we  modems  are  not  a  whit  wiser.  Dress  and 
show  are  to  this  hour  the  only  interests  that  stir  the 
female  fancy — to  this  hour  "lace  and  ribbons  fetch, 
down  the  most  airy  coquette  from  the  wildest  of  her 
flights  and  rambles  ".  While  many  of  the  most  useful 
periodicals  are  losing  hundreds  of  pounds  every  year, 
absurd  journaux  dc$  males  grow>  richer  and  more  ludicroua 
week  after  week. 

Now  it  is  thispassion  for  dress  and  luxury  that  .does 
more  than  anything  else  to  deaden  the  ima^ation 
in  women.  In  other  words,  to  be  luxurious  is  to 
be  unimaginative.  This  is  why  Wordsworth  said: 
"  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  man  of  letters,  and  in- 
deed all  public  men  of  every  pursuit,  should  be 
severely  frugal  *'.  For  the  same  reason  Carlyle,  like 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  made  it  his  business  to  impress  the 
fact  that  genius  needs  the  sharp  spur  of  necessity,  so 
fond  is  it  of  day-dreaming  at  its  ease.  Congreve  the 
poet  dramatist,  for  instance,  was  all  but  silenced  by 
Congreve  the  man  of  ease  and  leisure,  and  even  Shaks- 
pere,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  by  that  sum  of  money 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  not  only  sought 
repose  by  the  Avon  side,  but  ceased  making  mankind  a 
plagiarist  for  all  time.  By  way  of  antithesis,  what 
brave  inestimable  work  was  done  in  the  midst  either  of 
poverty  and  distress,  or  of  persecution  and  squalid 
misery,  by  Dante,.  Milton,  Beethoven,  MoU^re,  Bunyan, 
Cervantes,  Millet,  Balzac,  De  Quincey,  Schiller,  and 
whom  you  please,  from  that  blind  and  militant  trouba- 
dour. Homer,, down  to  his  lavish-hearted  Christian  son, 
Dumas  the  Elder.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Goethe's, 
thoughts,  like  R.  L.  Stevenson's,  went  to  sleep  in  a 
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-cosy  luxurious  study,  and  just  a  year  before  his  death 
he  said  to  Eckermann : 

**  You  see  in  my  chamber  no  sofa ;  I  sit  always  in  my  old 
wooden  chair,  and  never  till  a  few  days  ago  have  I  had  a 
re3ting-place  put  for  m^  head.  Let  me  be  surrounded  by 
convenient  tasteful  furniture,  and  my  thoughts  are  absorbed, 
and  I  am  thrown  into  an  agreeable  but  a  passive  state  of 
mind.  Splendid  rooms,  unless  we  have  been  used  to  them 
from  earl>r  vouth,  are  for  those  who  neither  have,  nor  can 
have,  any  ideas  of  their  own." 

On  the  other  side,  George  Eliot,  though  perhaps  too 
mannish  in  many  ways,  still  was  woman  enough  to 
deplore  the  gaunt  aspect  of  Goethe's  working -room. 
Here,  in  the  birthplace  of  Faust,  she  not  only  took  alarm 
at  the  rustic  furniture,  but  picked  holes  in  the  modest 
engravings  stored  in  the  portfolios  and  hanging  up 
against  the  walls — engravings  to  which  Goethe  owed  a 
daily  return  visit  to  the  galleries  of  Italy,  and  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  few  profoundly  fruitful 
remarks  on  the  Old  Masters.  She  would  have  employed 
her  time  more  advantageously  in  trying  to  explain  the 
'effect  which  luxury  had  upon  Goethe's  genius.  Such  a 
speculation  would  have  been  far  more  interesting  than 
are  her  jejime  impressions  of  Weimar,  which  show  how 
peddling  she  could  be  when  she  let  Lewes  tell  her  what 
she  ought  to  think.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  genius 
has  two  inclinations — ^to  imitate  and  to  create ;  the  first 
inclination  is  "a  good  soldier,  that  will  on",  while 
the  second,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  sluggard,  a  day- 
dreamer;  and,  therefore,  to  live  in  the  midst  of  beauti^ 
artistic  things,  or  in  such  a  South  Kensington  in  little 
as  the  accepted  modem  painter  builds  for  himself,  is 
not  only  to  stimulate  the  imitative  inclination,  but  to 
confirm  the  creative  in  its  day-dreaming  propensities. 
If  anyone  doubt  that  the  imagination  cannot  thrive 
amid  such  externals  of  home  life  as  excite  to  imitatioUi 
let  him  compare  the  early  with  the  latter-day  Millais,  or 
else  take  notice  of  the  wearisome  repetitions  of  the  self- 
same prosaic  interests  in  the  nice  art  of  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema. 

Now,  such  surroundings  have  ever  snared  the  fancy  and 
the  ambitions  of  the  female  sex.  The  girl  of  genius,  it  is 
true,  is  ordinarily  untidy,  a  hater  of  the  artificial  refine- 
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ments  of  social  life,  a  great  lover  of  the  oldest,  the 
quaintest  clothes  imaginable ;  and  so  were  Schiller  and: 
Beethoven,  Carlyle  and  Stevenson,  and  a  great  manjr 
other  men  of  genius.    This  is  the  spontaneous  revolt  on^ 
the  part  of  the  artistic  temperament  in  both  sexes  against 
the  dormitive  influence  exercised  by  luxuries  of  a  mate- 
rial kind.    But  as  a  rule  the  woman  soon  triumphs  over 
the  artist ;  soon  grows  tired  of  being  looked  upon  as  an 
oddity  in  shreds  and  patches ;  and  hence  alone  I  venture 
to  place  a  settled  love  of  show  and  luxury  foremost- 
among  those  historic  agencies,  which  have  confirmed* 
the  other  sex  in  its  materialist  habit  of  mind,  and  tixq^ 
seriously  counter  to  its  chances  of  success  in  the  arts. 

In  the  chivalry  of  men  we  meet  with  another  of  these 
hostile  agencies.  In  mediaeval  times,  it  is  true,  chivalry 
was  the  only  education  within  reach  of  women  of 
abilities.  And  it  made  them  womanly,  justly  proud 
of  their  position  in  life,  and  also  very  eager  to  shine  in 
any  accomplishment  which,  in  return  for  time  and 
patience  and  tears  invested,  would  yield  a  good  interest 
in  the  shape  of  flattery  and  adulation  in  a  Court  of 
Love.  But  underlying  all  this  good  there  was  a  great 
evil.  A  well-known  poet  has  said  very  truly,  "Women 
are  the  silver  dishes  into  which  poets  drop  golden 
apples."  Now  in  the  best  days  of  chivalry  nearly  all 
true  gentlemen  were  a  kind  of  amateur  troubadour^; 
thus  the  vanities  of  the  other  sex  were  constantly 
being  excited  and  stimulated,  and  eventually  woman 
learned  to  prize  these  "golden  apples"  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  lustre  thrown  by  them  about  herself* 
Chivalry  paid  no  heed  to  her  weaknesses,  to  her  little- 
nesses of  spite,  temper,  ambition,  hatred,  pride;  she 
became  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christianity,  the  social 
Madonna,  at  whose  shrine  all  good  knights  and  true 
worshipped  constantly  and  uncritically;  and  so  at  last 
she  became  blind  to  her  own  foibles,  and  very  boldly 
laid  claim  to  all  the  imaginary  graces  of  mind  and  of 
temperament  assigned  to  her  by  man's  poetical  idolatry.. 
Surely  no  misinstruction  could  have  been  better  fitted 
to  work  a  calculating  selfishness  so  deeply  into  her 
mental  constitution,  at  the  same  time  hiding  from  her 
view  the  real  worth  of  everything  which  did  not  in  som^ 
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•metfsttte  pander  to  that  vice.  And  this  is  not  all. 
Reading  in  many  such  nsefol  works  as  Mrs.  Hale's 
'•*Womatfs  Record",  and  glancing  fearfully  into  such 
odd  egotistical  libraries  as  that  which  Hannah  More 
has  left  US|  one  sees  that  women  still  go  on  deceiving 
themselves,  accepting  the  eulogies  of  the  poets  as  their 
very  own*  native  virtues  and  graces  made  musical  and 
highflawn.  That  is  why  a  little  adverse  criticism  is  so 
■apt  to  turn  even  the  gentlest  woman  into  a  really 
dangerous  knight-errant  of  the  pen,  like  the  authoress  of 
•«  Wormwood  *'.  The  bright  ages  of  chivalry,  like  the 
daric  times  of  puritanism,  dwell  imperishably  in 
human  nature. 

For  the  rest,  we  cannot  yet  expect  the  other  sex  to 
become  less  matter-of-fact ;  for  its  business  instinct  is 
being  invigorated,  daily  and  hourly,  by  all  the  prosaic 
pursuits  which  one  besetting  national  vice  of  large 
families  makes  it  urgent  that  thousands  of  girls  should 
follow.  Then  again,  we  give  our  daughters  a  severely 
•masculine  education,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
are  doing  something  much  more  blameworthy  than 
enlarging  and  deepening  their  practical  under- 
standing. We  are  cherishing  their  well-known  dis- 
inclination to  marriage ;  we  are  multiplying  those  hate- 
ful, Osric-Kke  characteristics  which  are  becoming  so 
comrmon  in  the  work  of  female  authors  and  artists ; 
^nd  thus  we  are  relinquishing  the  right  even  to  pity  that 
haunting  look  of  an  unsexed  nature,  which  has  petrified 
the  faces  of  so  many  mistresses  in  our  high  schools,  and 
yfrhich  should  remind  us  all  of  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones's 
unwholesome  ideal  of  maidenhood.  Will  the  public 
ever  realise  that  it  is  not  the  female  mind,  but  the  female 
imagination,  that  needs  a  higher  education?  Will  it 
ever  be  intelligently  alive  to  the  fact  that  woman's 
formative  power  over  humanity  is  unbounded,  and  that, 
for  want  of  imagination  in  those  who  wield  it,  it  is  too 
often  a  power  which  does  incalculable  and  incurable 
mischief  to  every  rising  generation  ?  Of  all  the  creative 
arts,  the  most  exalted  is  the  bearing  and  the  training  of 
rhildren.  Yet  in  all  times  and  places  it  has  been  an  art 
which  countless  mothers  have  been  allowed  criminally  to 
misuse.    It  is  a  staggering  thought,  and  one  that  every 
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thoughtful  person  would  do  well  to  ponder,  that  a  society 
had  to  be  founded  in  this  country  to  save  little  help- 
less children  from  their  parents'  manifold  brutalities. 
Emerson  could  perceive  and  teach  that  the  moral  man 
is  formed  at  the  knees  of  his  mother ;  Napoleon  could 
understand  and  proclaim  that  the  future  destiny  of  the 
child  is  always  the  mother's  work  ;  and  surely  these  far- 
reaching,  most  fateful,  and  most  alarming  truths  should 
instantly  startle  into  busy  active  life  even  the  dullest 
imagination.  Yet  the  female  imagination  sleeps  soundly. 
That  is  why  the  mothers  of  our  time  pass  out  of  their 
children's  lives  as  soon  as  they  can,  leaving  any  school- 
master, or  any  schoolmistress,  ineffectually  to  supply 
their  place. 
When  we  read  in  official  reports 

'**that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  persons  convicted  of  larceny 
are  children  under  16 ;  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  con- 
victed burglars  are  youths  between  16  and  21 ;  and  that  of 
439835  persons  convicted,  17,902,  or  41  per  cent,  are  under  az 
years  of  age  ", 

we  know  that,  all  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  bad 
surroundiags,  the  mothers  of  the  lower  classes  are  pre- 
deely  what  they  should  not  be.  And.  a  similar  truth 
is  brought  home  to  the  mind  when  we  think  of  the 
epidemical  immoralities  that  sap  the  man  in  youth  ja 
our  great  public  schools.  It  is  true  enough  that  tha 
schoolboy  sinner  is  pradscally  forced  to  sin,  where  that 
is  the  tradition.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  mother  cannot 
speak  to  her  sons  about  certain  odious  vices.  But  then 
her  personal  charm  of  authority,  if  lovingly  and  wisely 
exercised,  would  be  as  a  warning  and  a  bracing  preaence 
to  her  distaxit  lad,  just  as  the  spiritual  presence  of  hts 
snother  strengthened  Sir  John  Moore  in  bis  last  terrible 
moments  near. the  field  of  CoruSa.  R.  L.  Sibeveneon 
ssqrs:— 

"Thefe^are  oMiny  spiritnal  eves  that  eeem'to  spy  u|>on  our 
actions — eyes  of  the  dead  and  the  absent,  whom  we  miagine 
to  behold  us  in  our  most  private  hours,  and  whom  we  fear 
and  scruple  to  ofifend :  our  witnesses  and  judges.*' 

And  among  these,  the  most  needful  in  3K)uth  is  the 
maternal  spiritual  eye,  which,  indeed,  should  be  youth's 
guardian  and  savior.  H^nce  the  increase  of  many 
forms  of  juvenile  vice  in  our  midst  is  hourly  making  us 
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aware  of  the  greatest  need  of  the  time — the  need  o£ 
what  we  may  call'  artist-mothers,  women  with  imaginai- 
tion  enough  to  evoke  the  infinite  out  of  their  daily 
occupations,  and  fully  and  sympathetically  to  identify 
themselves  with  every  child's  wayward  hopes,  changeful 
dreams,  and  ever-recurring  impulses  and  gusts  o£ 
passion.  These  are  the  women-artists  that  the  worlS 
needs  like  daily  bread,  and  if  they  should  ever  become 
common,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  a  new  thoughtful- 
ness,  full  of  eager  imaginative  sympathy,  tenderness, 
charity,  pathos,  pity,  purpose,  will  shine  out  radiantly 
from  woman's  lesser  labors  as  painter,  poet,  essayist 
and  novelist. 

Meantime,  let  us  all  learn  to  see  the  mother's  disgrace 
in  the  disgrace  of  her  children,  just  as  we  detect  a  sculp- 
tor's ignorance  in  a  clay  figure  modelled  unskilfully 
by  his  own  hand.  The  greatness  of  our  scattered  empire 
is  very  perishable,  for  it  lies  sleeping  in  cradles  in 
countless  homes,  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  womea4 
and  for  this  reason  I  hold  that  the  true,  the  only  touch- 
stone of  man's  chivalrousness  to  woman  is  the  future 
welfare  of  the  child.  Try  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  a  too  lofty,  ideal  of  maternal  duty;  nor 
could  any.  such»  ideal  be  upheld  too  sternly  by  public 
opinion.  We  have  inherited  so  many  weaknesses,  both 
physical  and  moral,  that  it  were  an  act  of  madness  to 
look  on  unheedingly  whilst  the  iron  hand*  of  chance 
bruises  our  lads  neglected  characters  into  keeping  with 
harmful  surroundings.  Carlyle  was  scared — and  well 
he  might  be — by  this  view  of  our  national  life.  "  It 
strikes  me  dumb",  said  he,  "to  look  over  the  long 
series  of  faces,  such  as  any  full  church,  court-house, 
London  Tavern  meeting,  or  miscellany  of  men,  will 
show  there.  Some  score  or  two  of  years  ago,  all  these 
were  little,  red-colored,  pulpy  infants,  each  of  them 
capable  of  being  kneaded,  baked  into  any  social  form 
you  chose."  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  kneading — in 
this  art  of  forecasting  a  noble  history  in  the  bodies  and 
the  minds  of  children — that  a  woman  shows  whether 
she  is  a  divine  imaginative  artist,  or  of  all  bad  artisans 
the  most  dangerous  and  detestable. 

Walter  Shaw  Sparrow.. 
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WHAT   CHILDREN    SHOULD    BE    TOLD. 


I. — On  Religion. 
That  "  the  first  of  human  concerns  is  religion  **,  has 
been  insisted  on  by  all  philosophical  teachers  and 
thinkers.  This  fundamental  truth  having  been  acknow- 
ledged, it  behoves  all  who  undertake  the  moral  training 
of  children  to  try  and  instil  into  them  what  they  them- 
selves have  learnt  to  believe  in  as  the  highest  and  the 
best.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem :  how 
should  one  avoid  the  temptation  which  may  arise — from 
indolence  or  timidity,  or  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  greater 
security  in  well-tried  methods — ^the  temptation  of  allow- 
ing one's  children's  newly-awakened  moral  sense  to  be 
hampered  with  the  influence  of  those  petrifying  dogmas 
from  which  one's  self  has  escaped  after  years  of  thought  ? 
A  mind  still  in  a  purely  negative  attitude,  it  may  at  once 
be  conceded,  has  not  the  material  wherewith  profitably 
to  guide  the  plastic  ideas  of  a  youthful  .enquirer.  And 
any  leanings  in  favor  of  the  old  methods  of  dogmatic 
religious  teaching  for  the  young,  on  the  part  of  persons 
who  themselves  no  longer  adhere  to  such  teachings,  may 
be  safely  taken  as  indicative  of  want  of  confidence  in 
any  contrary  conclusions  at  which  they  may  arrive. 

What,  then,  shall  we  teach  our  children,  is  the 
question  that  forces  itself  upon  many  who  have  left  the 
stereotyped  paths  of  the  religion  in  which  they  were 
brought  up,  to  soar  in  the  purer,  freer  air  of  speculative 
philosophy ;  and  which  forces  itself  particularly  upon 
those  who  do  not  profess  to  have  arrived  at  any  definite 
goal  of  opinion  wherein  to  rest  their  minds  eternally ; 
but  who  are  nevertheless  convinced  that,  as  regards 
themselves,  so  far  from  being  a  help,  sectarian  teaching 
was  a  distinct  hindrance  to  their  spiritual  if  not  moral 
progress ;  whence  they  would  willingly  do  all  in  their 
power  to  induce  others  to  leave  the  paths  they  have 
deserted,  and  at  least  join  them  in  their  search  for  that 
goal  of  eternal  peace. 

(    393    ) 
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There  are,  however,  many  timid  souls  who  shrink 
from  expressing  their  doubts,  or  the  convictions 
they  have  more  or  less  acquired,  for  fear  of  up- 
setting the  faith  of  others  in  a  dogma  from  which  they 
apparently  derive  much  comfort.  It  is  this  class  of 
person  who  "only  goes  to  church  for  an  example". 
The  practice  pre-supposes  an  intrinsic  difference,  as  to 
some  portion  of  the  human  organism  which  derives 
benefit  from  church  going,  between  themselves  and  the 
persons  to  whom  the  example  is  afforded,  and  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  understand  by  which  mental 
process  the  examplars  arrive  at  this  distinction.  Such 
people  may  doubtless  hug  to  themselves  the  reo^- 
lection  that  even  the  great  and  mighty  mind  of 
Erasmus  was  not  free  from  this  species  of  timidity. 
And  shall  we,  they  say,  step  out  boldly  in  the  direction 
where  such  as  he  have  trod  warily  and  yet  left  behind 
them  "  footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time  '*  which  will  never 
be  effaced  ? 

Well,  it  is  perhaps  just  the  thoughts  inspired  by  the 
knowledge  gained  of  such  lives  as  these  which  should 
give  us  courage.  Erasmus  subordinated  everything — 
«ven  truth  itself  at  times — ^to  the  engrossing  interests  of 
literature.  He  concluded  that  he  could  render  better 
service  to  mankind  by  dedicating  the  whole  force  of 
his  intellect  to  the  illumination  of  this  guide-star  of 
humanity,  than  by  openly  denoimcing  the  errors,  (to 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  fully  alive)  of  a 
religious  community  wherein  it  must  be  remembered  he 
was  himself  a  conspicuous  ornament.  But  those  of  us 
who  cannot  hope  in  any  similarly  beneficial  manner  to 
contribute  to  the  historical  value  of  our  time,  whose 
only  boast  is  of  our  intellectual  independence,  must 
make  use  of  this  gift  according  to  our  lights,  and  risk 
the  danger  of  being  stigmatised  as  arrogant  by  those 
who  are  content  to  rest  their  hopes  of  salvation  on  the 
exoteric  actions  and  thoughts  of  others.  This  reflection 
will  serve  as  an  answer  to  some  who,  in  order  to  shame 
one  into  an  avowal  of  one's  ignorant  audacity,  thrust 
forward  the  names  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  authorities» 
and  other  giants  in  intellectual  stature  who  can  be  dted» 
as  having  found  in  the  traditional  religions  of  their  fore- 
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fathers  ample  food  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  spiritual 
and  moral  cravings.  And  were  it  not  that  we  have  an 
endless  source  of  inspiriting  hope  in  the  teachings  of 
such  modern  thinkers  as  Mill,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Kant, 
and  Fichte,  amongst  scores  of  others  of  a  lesser  degree 
of  inspired  tuitionary  power,  we  might  well  shrink  from 
seeking  our  soul's  fill  elsewhere  than  at  the  spring  at 
which  so  many  great  and  worthy  beings  have  apparently 
found  theirs. 

It  is,  indeed,  pardonable  that  apprehension  should  be 
felt  lest  any  but  those  of  unquestioned  authority  should 
try  to  do  aught  to  misplace  or  replace  a  religion  which 
has  served  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  count- 
less generations ;  but,  in  the  matter  of  guiding  a  young 
mind,  it  cannot  with  justice  be  said  of  those  who  wish  to 
give  their  children  an  unsectarian  religious  education 
that  they  desire  to  become  apostles  before  they  have 
learnt  to  be  disciples.  For  though  few  could  be 
pioneers  on  a  voyage  to  an  unknown  land,  all  can  point 
out  directions  to  a  newly-come  enquirer  in  a  country-rside 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  enable  him  to  avoid 
barriers  which  have  impeded  their  own  progress  hereto- 
fore when  tracing  the  same  trades  along  which  their 
juniors  are  journejring.  And  such  a  course  6f  conduct 
would  appear  to  those  who  have  constituted  themselves, 
or  whom  circumstances  have  constituted,  as  guides,  to 
be  not  only  permissible,  but  a  positive  duty. 

Why,  then,  should  it  be  considered  wise  or  expedient 
that  the  yoimg  are  to  be  taught  to  reverence  a  Chlirch 
by  those  who  have  ceased  to  do  so  themselves — ^a 
Church  which  ignores  the  living,  universal,  perpetual 
inspiration  awakable  in  each  human  soul,  which  demands 
as  a  condition  to  that  soul's  salvation  a  belief  in  its  own 
specified  interpretation  of  the  teaching  61  him  whom  it 
claims  as  its  Founder,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
.authority  of  a  priesthood  instituted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  sect  whose  beliefs  were  founded  partly  on  the 
traditional  superstitions  of  a  race  emergingfrom  the  ignor- 
ance of  barbarism,  and  partly  on  the  fanatical  cravings  of 
their  own  egoism  ?  Moreover,  one  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
a  priesthodd  which  rose  to  power  by  the  help  of  some  of 
the  most  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty  passions- capable 
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of  governing  human  actions,  and  that  its  sway  over 
communities  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  very  fact  that 
for  generations  these  teachings  have  been  impressed  on 
the  weak  and  immature  brain  during  the  infancy  of  the 
individual,  and  have  thus  become  so  much  a  part  of 
nature  as  to  form  an  almost  impregnable  barricade 
against  the  invasion  of  such  thought  as  can  alone  con- 
vey the  means  of  attaining  spiritual  enlightenment. 
For  not  the  least  mischievous  eflfect  of  the  power  of 
priestcraft  was  the  wilful  closing  of  the  channels  of 
perception  against  any  ray  of  enlightenment  which 
might  have  penetrated  into  these  obscured  souls,  which 
rays  they  were  taught  to  regard,  not  as  the  divine  light 
of  reason,  but  as  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  darkness, 
endeavoring  to  rob  them  of  the  only  safeguard  they 
possessed  against  its  devastating  power.  The  more 
earnestly  and  the  more  sincerely  these  doctrines  were 
held,  the  more  carefully  would  those  who  held  them 
fence  themselves  about  with  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  spiritual  armor  of  defence  against  the  powers  of  evil* 

Thus  only  is  it  possible  to  account  for  what  one  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  to  be  the  fact :  that  high-minded 
and  gifted  beings  have  held  such  doctrines  as  the 
vicarious  Atonement  and  the  eternity  of  "hell*'  to  have 
emanated  from  the  author  of  the  All-good ;  that  one's- 
souPs  salvation  is  dependent,  not  on  one's  conduct,  but 
on  an  extraneous  definite  event,  and  on  a  credulous  faith, 
in  improbable  occurrences,  handed  down  to  us  on  the 
testimony  of  unproved  and  unprovable  documentary 
evidence. 

Such  beliefs  appear  to  those  who  do  not  hold  them 
to  involve  a  misconception  and  misapplication  of  the 
true  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  most  beautiful  spiritual 
teaching  extant ;  and  shall  we  who  consider  such  mis- 
conceptions to  be  a  thraldom  allow  our  children's  minds 
to  be  impregnated,  without  their  volition,  with  what  we 
have  unhesitatingly  rejected?  No;  what  we  think 
honestly,  why  should  we  shrink  from  telling  our  children  ? 
In  religion,  truth  is  the  first  consideration  above  ex- 
pediency, and  above  respectability. 

If  the  limbs  of  children  are  not  left  free,  they  do  not. 
develop  to  their  allotted  capacity;  and  the  ideas  of  the 
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young  cannot  grow  as  they  would,  and  should,  if  they 
are  continually  being  cramped  with  dogmatic  restric- 
tions which  do  not  allow  their  intellects  full  play,  and 
over  which  the  yoimg  mind  is  too  feeble  to  leap,  so  that 
it  falls  back  and  sinks  (with  rare  exceptions)  into  a 
groove  in  which  it  remains  for  life.  To  those  who  are 
content  to  have  their  wings  clipped,  and  who  desire 
no  better  lot  than  this  circumscribed  haven  of  supposed 
safety,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said;  but  on  those 
who  have  tasted  the  exhilarating  joys  of  stretching  their 
wings  and  soaring  into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  free 
thought,  it  must  be  urged,  "Do  not  hesitate  to  aflFord 
your  children,  through  fear  of  the  world's  uncomprehend- 
ing disapproval,  the  same  liberty  which  you  yourselves 
enjoy  "• 

Let  us  help  our  children,  if  we  can,  to  aim  at  some- 
thing higher  than  "respectabiUty"  in  their  religious 
aspirations,  and  to  recognise  that  the  first  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  true  religion  is  the  abandonment  of 
hypocrisy. 

II. — On  Physiology. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  child  would  go  the  careful  and  intelligent 
instruction  of  much  which  concerns  it  physically.  What 
must  be  told  children  upon  questions  dealing  with  sex 
which  would  not  come  into  the  ordinary  course  of 
education  ? 

This  must  partly  depend  upon  what  individual 
children  want  to  know.  Some  children  have  more 
enquiring  minds  than  others.  To  force  instruction 
relating  to  sex-physiology  on  a  chil,d  who  has  no  in- 
clination to  enquire  into  such  subjects,  is  to  give  undue 
prominence  to  a  particular  branch  of  study  which, 
however  important  it  may  be  not  ultimately  to  neglect, 
should  not  be  made  the  means  of  prematurely  arousing 
a  dormant  curiosity ;  since  it  is  a  subject  which,  even  to 
an  adult  and  competent  mind,  presents  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  overcome  by  mere  technical  knowledge. 

That  it  is  unwise  wilfully  to  mislead  enquiring 
children  should  be  obvious  to  all  thoughtful  people. 
There  is,  howeveri  a  medium  between  falling  back  oa 
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the  "gooseberry  bnsht"  theory^. and  complete  candor, 
when,  questioned  as-  to  the  awe-in^nnngi  cudosity- 
exciting,  genesis  of  infants*  And  onaneed  fortunately 
have  no  fear  of  this  middle  course  producing  in  an 
ordinary  child  such  lamentable  results  as  its  readers 
will  remember  were  produced  by  Sue's  fatal  con- 
versation with  the  child  in  "  Jude  the  Obsciu'e  ".  We 
should  not  be  justified  ia  attributing  any  failure  in 
general  instances  to  the  employment  of  a  system  which 
tempers  candor  with  discretion,  and  honesty  with 
delicacy^  nor  be  led  into  the  half-hearted  avowals  which 
mada.  such  a  tragedy  of  that  particular  case.  The 
question^  however,,  is  a  difficult  one»  and  the  responsi- 
bility enormous;  but  the  one  has  to  be  £eiced|  and 
the  other  should  be  undertaken,  by  every  mother 
at  some  period  or  other  of  her  children's  lives.  In- 
telligence and  tact  are  often  all  that  are  necessary  to 
relieve  the  awkwardness  of  ill-timed  or  inconvenient 
questions.  Thus  the  answer  given  to  a  small  enquirer 
by  its  mother,  as  to  why  she  should  be  ill  when 
a  new  baby  came — ^that  children  were  part  of  their 
mothers,  and  that  they  suffered  pain,  and  had  to 
lie  still  in  much  the  same  way  as  if  a  limb  or 
some  other  portion  of  them  had  been  taken  away — 
quite  satisfied  the  child,  and  involved  no  untruths.  Not 
so  easy  to  answer,  however,  was  the  inquiry  of  a  little 
boy  as.  to  what  fathers  had  to  do  with  children.  But 
certainly,  having  got  that  far  in  its  attitude  of  inquiry, 
lies  could  not  help,  and  would  assuredly  complicate 
matters.  The  question  might  even  afibrd  an  opportunity 
(if  the  boy  were  old  enough  to  imderstand)  for  impress- 
ing, on  hhn  the  invariable  care  with  which  particular 
functions  should  be  exercised  as  involving  in  their 
use.  a.. sacred  responsibility;  that  they  should  be  safe- 
guarded with  the  same  jealous  care  as  the  functional 
development  of  the  brain  demands,  by  avoiding  practices 
likely  to  injure  the  one  or  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
impeiaitive  duty  of  every  mother  thus  to  prepare  her 
son,  before,  he  leaves  his  home,  for  the  temptations  he 
may  encounter.  The  importance  of  abstaining  from  the 
pernicious  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  of  moderation 
in,.all.  matters  of  eating  and  drinking,  should  also  be 
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clearly  and  scientifically  impressed  upon  children.  Such 
an  injunction  may  appear  to  be  an  obvious  common- 
place, but  how  often  has  one  seen  children  taught  to 
indulge  rather  than  restrain  their  lesser  appetites,  from 
an  ignorant  or  unreasoning  notion  that  such  indulgence 
leads  to  **  no  harm  "•  In  proportion  as  human  beings 
acquire  strength  in  youth  to  redst  the  slighter  tempta- 
tions of  youth  (arising  chiefly  from  physical  greediness), 
so  will  they  be  able  to  meet  the  graver  and  more  violcait 
temptaticms  which  strengthen  and  develop  with  their 
maturer  years. 

Great  is  the  influence  nrothers  can  have  oil  the  tone 
and  attitude  their  sons  adopt  towards  women  through- 
out life.    To  wom«i,  to  mothers  even,  be  it  admitted  in 
socrow,  is  laiigely  due  the  laxity  of  men's  conduct  in 
the  sexual  relations,  and  still  more  lat^ely  the  moral 
obliquity  of  vision  with  which  they  regard  their  own 
shortcomings  in  this  respect.    Let  it,  however,  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  all  matters  concerning  her  children's 
well-b^g,  mere  mechanically  uttered  warnings  or  timid 
soulless  exhortations  would  be  of  little  avail  if   the 
eager,  burning  desire  spiritually  to  help,  strengthen,  and 
guide  them  were  wanting  in  the  mother.    That  women 
shrink  from  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  too  well 
known  to  need  emphasizing.     With  some  it  may  be 
owing  to  a  mistaken  idea  that  reticence  will  contribute 
to  a  son's  purity,  and  that   his   opinion"  of  women 
generally  will  be  raised  by  allowing  him  to  imagine  his 
mother  ignorant  of  certain  sins.    Such  women  cannot 
perceive  that  it  is  cruel  and  dangerous  thus  to  withhold, 
from  a  sense  of  false  modesty,  the  fruits  of  their  experi- 
ence and  the  knowledge  brought  by  their  years;   to 
turn  their  offspring  unprotected  and  imprepared  forth 
into  a  world  abounding  with-  those  who  prowl  about 
"  seeking  whom  they  maydevonr  ".    Could  all  womeii^ 
bat  be  made  to  recogniee  the  embryonic  identity  of  their 
own  weaknesses  and  ftdlingsf  with  thofise  of  the  vtTf 
people  whose'  existefice  som^  of  them  wish  to  ignore^ 
one  of  life's  most  diffioult  problems  might  be  nearer 
solution  than-it  haft^ver  hitherto  sippearod. 

Mrs.  Waltek  Grove. 
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The  failure  of  the  speciilative  method  in  metaphysics  is 
written  in  the  history  of  the  post-Kantian  apotheosis  of 
reason ;  its  results,  so  severely  and  so  justly  criticised 
l)y  Schopenhauer,  being  in  great  measure  mere  jungle- 
growths  of  language. 

The  devotion  of  certain  guild  philosophers  to  this 
method  seems  explicable  if  we  remember  that  men  are 
apt  to  prize  a  thing  largely  in  proportion  to  the  pains 
they  have  been  at  to  acquire  it.  Thus  the  veriest 
scholastic  verbiage,  if  long  studied,  becomes  prized,  for 
men  hate  to  avow  even  to  themselves  that  their  time 
has  been  expended  for  naught.  The  case  of  the  specu- 
lative method  and  the  word-worship,  based  on  it, 
seems  similarly  interpretable.  Anyhow,  the  results 
of  Hegelianism  show  that  the  sterility  of  the  method 
and  the  empty-handedness  of  its  advocates  are  remark- 
able. 

Writers,  who  are  bound  to  know  the  opinions  of  their 
predecessors,  must  study  with  grave  faces  a  great  deal 
that  is  intrinsically  absurd,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  fully  two-fifths  of  the  entire  literature  of  philosophy 
is  nonsense  or  based  on  nonsense.  And  in  the  case  of 
Hegel  and  his  school  the  unsophisticated  man  sees  this 
•element  far  more  quickly  than  the  scholar  inebriated  as 
Jie  usually  is  with  words. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  metaphysics  is  much 
more  satisfactory ;  it  ascends  from  actual  experience  to 
its  inferred  and  probably  never  fully  intelligible  ground 
or  groimds.  It  does  not  assume  that  the  fount  and 
origin  of  things  must  be  reason,  nor  does  it  assume  that 
there  is  anything  of  special  significance  in  the  process 
ordinarily  termed  **  reasoning  ".  Rather  does  it  proceed 
on  the  well  based  supposition  that 

"the  whole  property  of  concepts  is  only  what  has  been 
placed  in  them  after  it  has  been  begged  or  borrowed  from 
perceptual  knowledge,  the  real  and  mexhaustible  source  of 
Insight.  Hence  a  true  philosophy  cannot  be  apun  out  of 
(    400    ) 
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mere  abstract  concepts,  but  must  be  founded  on  observation 
and  experience,  inner  no  less  than  outer."  ^ 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  induction  is  not  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  individual  experience.' 

Efifective  inductions  of  the  metaphysical  order  may 
lead  to  most  valuable  deductions,  open,  moreover,  in 
large  part  to  that  verification  which  Agnostics  reason- 
ably demand. 

As  to  the  quarter  whence  light  may  possibly  be 
found  to  proceed,  we  may  turn  to  monadism  or  monad- 
ology,  the  standpoint  first  definitely  occupied  by  Leib- 
nitz and,  since  his  day,  by  Herbart,  Lotze,  and  niunerous 
other  thinkers  of  note.  Certain  Hegelians  will  resent, 
have  already  resented,  the  tentative  advance  on  these 
theories  which  I  have  sketched  elsewhere. 

The  concreteness  and  friendliness  to  fact  of  monadism, 
the  new  monadism,  are  menacing  the  stronghold  of 
Hegelian  verbiage.  Let  it  not  be  urged  that  monadism 
is  a  standpoint  long  left  behind.  It  has  exponents,  at 
any  rate,  more  modem  than  Hegel.  But  even  had  it 
lacked  defenders  since  the  days  of  Leibnitz,  such  a  fact 
would  not  necessarily  be  of  much  importance.  Truth 
does  not  always  prevail.  Aristotle's  absurd  astronomic 
theories,  venerated  and  expanded  by  a  servile  herd, 
won  the  day  against  a  roughly  correct  Pythagoreanism 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
find  in  Leibnitz  a  second  Pythagoras.  Not  indeed  that 
Leibnitz'  mode  of  establishing  the  monads  can  be  said 
to  withstand  criticism ;  it  is  his  astonishing  suggestive- 
ness,  not  his  proofs,  which  attract  our  attention.  His 
conceptive  deductive  method  based  on  the  "clear 
and  distinct "  idea  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
modern  standards.  It  illustrates,  in  fact,  the  abuse  of 
notions.  Kant  severely  criticises  Leibnitz'  method  in 
his  remarks  on  the  "Amphiboly  of  the  Concepts  of 
Reflection  ".  His  way  of  arguing  for  monads  is  alto- 
gether too  scholastic,  while  the  details  of  the  resulting 
construction  are  defective  on  numerous  counts.  Stiil 
he  is  at  bottom  a  thinker  with  whom  the  world  could 

^"Schopenhauer,  Selected  Essays."    Translated  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax,  p.  168. 
>  Cp.  Mill,  "  Examination  of  Hamilton  ".    5th  edition,  p.  259. 
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not  well  have  dispensed.  It  deserves  note  in  this  regard 
that  India,  prolific  mother  of  vague  and  incoherent 
metaphysical  theories,  has  been  unable  to  think  out 
Monadism  proper,  that  the  standpoint  is  one  of  purely 
Western  origin,  the  credit  for  which  goes  back  un- 
mistakably to  the  great  German.  That  Leibnitz  could 
not  have  lit  on  the  Monads  without  the  aid  of  his 
studies  of  Spinoza  and  Bnmo  is  very  probable.  But 
neither  of  these  men  were  Monadists  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  term  though  they  paved  the  way  for  their 
acute  successor. 

3ut  though  Indian  philosophy  and  the  modem  confused 
and  syncretistic  "  theosophy  "  so  largely  based  upon  it 
have  much  to  learn  from  classical  monadism,  they  have, 
perhaps,  certain  interesting  supplements  to  append  to  it 
— supplements  perchance  of  great  value  if  a  system 
really  adequate  to  facts  is  wanted.  Indian  systems 
embrace  a  quantity  of  othcr-world-lorc ;  statements  as  to 
the  conditions  of  life  after  physical  death,  as  to  orders  of 
superhuman  beings  and  a  variety  of  like  topics.  Lore  of 
this  kind  is  shunned  by  most  modern  philosophers,  but 
the  suspicion  has  been  long  growing  that  these  philo- 
sophers have  made  a  grave  mistake ;  the  work  of  bodies 
like  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  being  a  direct 
result  of  this  view.  Of  course  it  is  certain  that  much  of 
the  assertions  of  occultists  and  mystics  is  reducible  to 
delusions  or  lying,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  residuum  of 
this  alleged  other-world-lorc  which  deserves  note.  Person- 
ally I  incline  to  hold  that  the  old  Hindus  knew  some- 
thing of  another  order  of  nature  than  that  with  which 
we  are  now  normally  conversant.  Such  lore,  however, 
is  not  metaphysic,  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
phenomena  would  not  in  any  way  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  The  more  facts  we  know,  the  more  we  have 
to  explain.  There  would  be  no  essential  difference 
between  the  discovery  of  a  now  "  unseen  universe  "  and 
that  of  a  new  Continent  at  the  South  Pole  or  of  a  new 
Star  in  the  Milky  Way.  Indirectly,  however,  the 
metaphysician  would  benefit  because  his  knowledge  of 
the  cosmos  would  be  increased. 

"States  of   consciousness   appear"  is   the  starting 
point  in  attempting  to  establish  the  Monads  and,  so  far, 
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I  believe,  criticism  cannot  object.    Not  cogito  but  rather 
sunt  cogitationes  is  my  meaning.    To  doubt  that  states  of 
consciousness  appear  points  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
appear,  hence  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  seems  secure* 
But  the  strength  of  the  next  ruDg  has  been  and  is  still 
questioned.     It  has  now  to  be  urged  that  these  stat^ 
presuppose  a  subject  or  Ego — an  arena  in  which  they 
appear,  a  potentiality  which  is  reali2:ed  in  them — and 
further    that    this  subject    is   no  mere  world  ego  or 
universal,  but  an  individual  or  monad.    By  monad   I 
understand  a  unitary  individual  centre  of  consciousness, 
actual  or  potential.    **  Potential"  because  consciousness 
is  only  a  form  of  activity  of  a  monad,  the  depths  of 
which  can  never  be  wholly  lit  up  so  long  as  it  evolutes. 
In  urging  the  first  portion  of  this  contention  I  am  at 
one  with  most  idealists,  metaphysicians,  and  numerous 
psychologists,  and  it  may  be  questioned  at  this  time  of 
day,  with  the  labors  of  the  Germans  so  widely  known, 
whether  any  decent  show  of  opposition  can  be  offered. 
That  there  is  needed  some  stable  ground  for  states  of 
consciousness   is    a  doctrine   with  an   enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  its  favor,  commonsense  here 
supporting  the  vast  majority  of  philosophers,  Indian  and 
European.    Even  some  of  our  modern  iconoclasts  are 
unable  to  ignore  this  ground.     Mill  very  reluctantly 
recognizes  the  ego,  Lewes  appeals  to  a  "  Synthesis  in 
the  continuity  of  the  vital  conditions",  and  others  again 
invoke  the  "Unknowable".     And  here  supervenes  a 
further  consideration  which  the  mention  of  this  "  Un- 
knowable" prompts.    It  admits  of  proof  that  the  ground 
in  question  is  not  occult  but  spiritual.    The  groimd  of 
consciousness  is  a  power  of  whose  character,  or  rather 
the  aspects  of  whose  character,  consciousness  is  itself  the 
revelation.    Schopenhauer  says : 

"There  must  be  something  in  the  consciousness  that  is 
itself  immovable.  But  this  cannot  be  anything  other  than 
the  knowing  subject  itself  which  contemplates  unmoved  and 
unaltered,  the  course  of  time  and  the  change  of  its  content. 
Before  its  gaze  life  pursues  its  course  like  a  drama  ". 

The  /-reference  is  inseparable  from  a  filling  of  more 
or  less  definite  states.  Once,  therefore,  accepted,  the 
subject  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  its  content ;  it 
is  pervasive  of  our  entire  experience ;  the  modes  of  this 
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experience,  in  fact,  are  its  modes,  are  satellites  which 
can  revolve  round  no  other  primary.  Theory  of  expe- 
rience has  no  option  but  to  trace  every  tittle  of  our 
experience,  outer  as  well  as  inner,  back  to  it ;  to  r^ard 
it  as  the  source  whence  the  states  reviewed  in  conscious- 
ness arise,  and  the  bourne  unto  which  they  return.  The 
domains  of  objects  and  ideas  are  a  panorama  which  the 
subject  displays  to  itself,  every  portion  of  the  spectacle 
emerging  out  of  the  darkness  only  to  disappear  into  it 
later  on.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  process 
of  unrolling  this  panorama — in  projecting  the  stream  of 
experience — the  subject  reveals  its  own  spirituality,  and 
so  saves  us  folios  of  unnecessary  argiunent.  States  of 
consciousness  are  not  attributes  of  the  subject,  if  attri- 
bute is  held  to  imply  a  substance  alien  to  itself. 

States  of  consciousness  are  obviously  known  through 
and  through  ;  their  inmost  reality  is  just  the  reality  we 
contemplate,  and  that,  again,  is  spirituality.  But  if  we 
know  their  "innerness"  so  completely^  it  is  futile  to  assert 
that  possibly  their  source  may  be  some  unknown  occult 
** substance.*'  They  themselves  reveal  explicitly  what  this 
source  is  in  part  implicitly — **in  part"  an  important 
reservation,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  the 
subject  exhausts  its  potentialities  in  any  conscious- 
ness that  we  can  posit.  What,  then,  is  this  source, 
this  fontal  ego  or  subject,  before  it  has  explicated 
or  unfolded  itself  as  consciousness?  There  is  only 
one  available  answer.  It  is  metaconscious  potentiality 
of  consciousness,  free  spontaneous  spirituality  which 
weaves  a  dualism  within  itself  whereby  it  realises  itself. 
Jacob  Behmen  observes  nothing  without  contrariety 
can  become  manifest  to  itself,  and  the  assertion  holds 
of  a  world-ego  or  a  monad  alike.  The  wellsprings  of 
reality  are  spiritual,  but  not  withal  bathed  in  the  sun- 
light of  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  generated  by 
the  "contrariety,"  not  the  "contrariety"  by  conscious- 
ness. 

So  far  so  good.  The  subject  is  spiritual  and  reveals 
itself  as  such  in  our  knowledge.  But  is  it  also  indi- 
vidual— is  it  a  monad?  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  In  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  we  note  Spinoza  as  one 
prominent  in  stripping  the  individual  of  his  possessions 
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and  merging  all  things  in  an  indetermtnaU  ''one  sub- 
stance*'about  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
ex  hypothesi  know  anything.  Abstract  deductive  thinking 
performs  strange  feats.  The  development  of  the  post- 
Kantian  idealism  restated  this  attack  on  the  individual, 
and  even  Schopenhauer,  though  disgusted  with  current 
guild-philosophy,  sided  with  the  academic  thinkers  on 
this  particular  point.  The  example  thus  set  proved 
contagious.  However,  an  inductive  method  shatters 
this  so  prevalent  bias.  It  may  easily  be  met  by 
appeals  to  experience^  to  the  workaday  consciousness  of 
the  commonplace  unsophisticated  man.  The  modem 
anti-monadist  philosophies  professedly  found  <m  the 
rethinking  of  '* given''  facts,  and  of  all  these  "given"  facts 
what  has  been  called  the  "individuality  of  the  in- 
dividual "  seems  to  me  the  most  vivid,  the  underlier  in 
fact  of  the  resL  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordi- 
nary man  is  so  unreservedly  individualist  in  this  regard 
that  he  cannot  follow  the  opposing  professors  without 
an  effort.  Being  more  in  touch  with  concrete  fact, 
having  no  system  to  deduce  from  "  universals ",  his 
evidence  is  singularly  apposite,  and  indeed  the  only 
evidence  of  value.  For  it  must  be  remembered — let  me 
repeat  the  statement — that  the  opposed  philosophers 
are  nominally  only  striving  to  rethink  given  facts,  and  it  is 
just  the  most  weighty  of  these  facts  that  the  ordinary 
man  upholds.  That  the  philosophers  also  could  uphold 
these  is  obvious,  but  here,  for  them,  necessities  of  word- 
jugglery — the  anxiety  to  "deduce"  verbally  all  from 
"the  one" — supervene.  Still,  they  too  have  to  con- 
fess that  they  only  know  what  goes  on  in  consciousness, 
and,  unfortunately,  every  man's  consciousness  acquaints 
him  only  with  himself.  A  is  never  conscious  of  B's 
consciousness.  Why,  then,  should  A  assert  that  he 
and  B  are  mere  modes  of  a  unitary  subject,  the 
common  root  of  them  both?  "If  the  words,  *self', 
*ego',  *I',  are  to  be  used  intelligibly  at  all  they  must 
mean,  whatever  else  they  do  or  do  not  mean,  a  '  some- 
what' which  is  self-distinguished  not  only  from  every 
other  knowable  object,  but  also  from  every  other  possible  self^'^ 

lA.  J.  Balfour,  "A  Criticism  of  current  Idealist  Theories", 
Mind,  October,  1893. 
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Indeed,  I  incline  to  think  that  we  should  state  the 
individualist  case  thus.  The  individuality  of  the  in- 
dividual is  a  question  no  more  suited  for  debate  than 
would  be  the  question  as  to  whether  we  perceive  and 
think  what  we  actually  do.  It  is  not  a  possibility  requir- 
ing mediate  proof,  but  the  fact  of  facts  merely  calling  for 
soberly  reflective  attention.  Prove  the  individuality ! 
Why  this  demand  recalls  the  contention  of  Aristotle, 
who  asserted  that  if  we  could  perceive  that  the  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  =  two  right  angles,  we 
should  still  have  to  seek  logical  proof  of  this  before  we 
could  be  said  to  possess  knowledge !  Abstract  reason- 
ing cannot  make  feelings  more  real  than  they  are  felt  to 
be.  As  an  instance  of  philosophic  perversity  on  this 
count  one  may  fitly  cite  Schopenhauer.  This  acute 
writer  sneers  at  Leibnitz  and  the  monads,  and  resolves 
individuals  into  transient  forms  of  the  universal  will. 
Yet  he  not  only  bases  his  thinking  on  experience,  but 
even  admits  in  one  place  that, 

"  all  proper  and  true  existence  obtains,  only  in  the  individual 
.  •  •  .  this  immeasurable  outer  world  has  its  existence  only 
in  the  consciousness  of  knowing  beings  and  consequently  is 
bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  individuals  which  are  its 
bearers."^ 

What  a  pity,  then,  that  he  ignored  his  customary 
inductive  methods  in  treating  of  so  leading  a  problem 
as  the  above.  Had  he  been  content  on  this  count  to 
record  merely  received^  or  "  given  "  experience,  he  would 
have  said : 

"Individual  subjects  stand  to  a  problematical  universal 
subject  as  facts  do  to  mere  h3rpothesis.  It  may  be  that  a 
universal  subject  unfolds  in  the  shape  of  myriads  of  minor 
centres  or  monads — ^that  is  a  problem  which  remains  over  for 
treatment  anon — but  the  monads,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  human 
and  animal  subjectivities  are  concertud,  are  estabHshed.*' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Schopenhauer  **  wobbled  ",  as  any 
student  of  his  philosophy  will  note.  He  rejects 
monadism,  but  in  places  makes  admissions  that 
monadism  alone  is  competent  to  harbor. 

Starting  then  firom  "states  of  consciousness  appear'* 
we  reach  the  addendum  "  as  content  and  revelation  of  an 
individual  subject."    So  far,  however,  we  have  not  got 

» ••  Selected  Essays  *',  trans,  by  Belfort  Bax,  p.  177. 
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beyond  the  pale  of  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
at  once  to  do  so.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sub- 
ject is  individual  and  directly  conscious  only  of  its  own 
states,  the  prospects  of  establishing  a  monadism  may 
seem  shadowy.  Human  and  animal  monads  we  must 
concede,  but  what  of  alleged  grades  below  (and  possibly 
above)  these  grades,  which  figure  prominently  in  so 
many  systems  ?  The  solution  must  be  sought  by  way  of 
explanation  of  the  riddle  of  external  perception. 

I,  a  monad,  only  know  directly  my  own  states,  all 
else  is  mediated  by  imaginative  symbols  and  inference. 
Subjective  idealism  accordingly  is  justified  and,  despite 
later  increments  of  truth,  will  prove  valid.  This  grand 
Devonian  landscape,  and  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
associated  with  it  are  alike  revelations  of  my  subject. 
What  is  "  matter  "  ?  A  name  connoting  one  or  two 
phases  of  my  outer  experience.  What  is  "mind"? 
Another  abstraction  standing  for  my  inner  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  volitions,  as  opposed  to  my  outer  experi- 
ence. In  each  case,  however,  the  experience  is 
strictly  the  possession  of  my  subject.  While  "  world  " 
and  "mind"  differ  in  many  ways,  they  agree  on  the 
leading  count  of  being  departments  of  my  experience  or 
consciousness.  A  "  world  "  which  was  not  upheld  in  my 
consciousness,  would  not  be  known  and  so  would  not  furnish  a 
problem  for  discussion  at  all.  This  much  is  clear.  So  far 
induction  necessarily  validates  idealism;  the  very  data  of 
research  are  modes  of  consciousness.  But  it  is  also 
equally  clear  that  subjective  idealism  requires  some 
supplement.  It  is  impossible  to  rethink  science  adequately 
if  we  philosophers  shut  ourselves  up  austerely  within 
ourselves.*  If  the  world  =  a  system  of  states  of  my 
monad,  why  do  these  states  arise  in  the  order  and 
fashion  that  obtain  ?  Why  further  our  participation  in 
a  world-system  seemingly  common  to  ourselves  and 
others  ?  My  reply  is  that  the  positing  of  lower  grades 
of  monads  will  make  all  dear.  It  will  enable  us  to 
supplement  subjective  with  objective  idealism,  and  to 
construct  a  metaphysic  of  perception  in  the  most  liberal 
accord  with  science  and  commonsense.      A  pleasant 

1  Cf.  "  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  pp.  296-7. 
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result  you  will  say,  but  how  achieved  ?  In  its  most 
general  outlines  as  follows.* 

I  know  the  world  as  a  panorama  within  myself.  But 
scattered  through  this  world  are  certain  objects  with  an 
obviously  extra-experiential  reference,  objects,  that  is  to 
say,  which  suggest  the  reality  beyond  myself  of  activities 
of  which  I  am  not  directly  aware.  Among  these  objects 
are  human  organisms,  and  here  the  activities  suggested 
are  those  of  human  subjects,  whose  perceptions,  feelings, 
and  thoughts  are  severed  completely  from  me.  My 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  these  activities  arose  by  way 
of  Association  (based  doubtless  on  hereditary  nerve- 
structures),  and  mature  reflection  adds  little,  if  anjrthing, 
to  its  force.  Indeed,  speculatively,  there  is  no  con- 
clusive reason  why  I  should  admit  the  reality  at  all. 
The  **  ejects  "  which  I  recognise  in  the  dream-state  are 
cheats — may  not  these  other  "  ejects  "  of  my  waking- 
life  be  delusive  also  ?  Fichte,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  troubled  with  doubts  of  this  kind.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  here  regard  the  «* ejects"  as  of  real  worth.  I 
accept  them,  as  do  all  my  readers  and  all  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  at  present  am  concerned  simply  to 
exploit  the  belief.  From  the  standpoint  of  reflective 
intellect  the  "ejects"  are  hypothetical,  but  the  hypo- 
thesis is  universally  welcomed.  But  those  who  thus 
accept  it  must  make  ready  to  accept  an  entire  monad- 
ology  as  its  consequence. 

Let  us  suppose  that  I  perceive  the  object  known  as 
the  face  of  an  "angry  man  ".  What  do  I  directly  con- 
front ?  Nothing  but  so  many  sensations  of  color,  light 
and  shade  variously  related  in  (or,  rather,  as)  space  and 
interpreted  by  suitable  ideas,  themselves  echoes  of  sen- 
sations previously  had.  All  this  is  an  affair  within  my 
consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  overt  or  revealed 
segment  of  my  monad.  But  the  affair  has  further  an 
extra-experiential  reference  to  a  consciousness  which  I 
do  not  share,  but  which  is  as  real,  nevertheless,  as  my 
own  consciousness.  In  other  words,  certain  changes  in 
my  monad  cohere  with  changes  in  another  monad,  and 

'  For  a  more  adequate  survey  of  the  manv  riddles  of  the  meta- 
physic  of  external  perception,  cf.  my  "  Kiddle  of  the  Universe/ 
pp.  289-337. 
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the  relation,  however  mediated,  is  experimentally 
provable  to  be  one  of  the  causal  sort.  The  second 
monad  can  so  will  changes  in  itself  that  they  will  in- 
directly cause  changes  in  me.  The  transcendent  validity 
of  causality  may  be  rendered  certain,  though  the  modes 
of  interaction,  if  any,  of  the  monads,  remain  as  yet 
•obscure — a  matter  for  leisurely  inquiry  anon.* 

"And  now  let  us  look  further.  The  indices  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  that  other  monad  or  subject  are,  as  above 
stated,  changes  in  my  perceptual  consciousness  of  objects. 
But  suppose  a  case  where,  from  pathological  or  other  reasons, 
the  movements  of  a  face  have  no  longer  a  true  reference  to  a 
consciousness  beyond  my  experience.  Suppose,  in  short, 
that  the  man  goes  to  sleep,  what  then  ?  Does  the  mere 
-temporary  eclipse  of  that  alien  consciousness  rid  perception 
of  its  prior  reference  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  for  this 
trivial  reason  the  changes  in  me  no  longer  answer  to  changes 
beyond  my  pale  ?  This  is  what  I  cannot  do.  Having  already 
d  posteriori  proof  of  the  transcendent  validity  of  causality,  I 
must  endow  it  with  a  yet  further  significance.  I  must  contend 
that  the  changes  in  my  perceptions  are  somehow  allied  with 
•extra-experiential  changes  to  which  the  echpse  of  the  alien 
consciousness  makes  only  an  inconsiderable  difference.  At 
last  an  activity  other  than  that  of  a  human  subject  is  in 
'evidence.  We  must  recognise  that  the  changes  concur  with 
activities  not  in  the  consciousness  of  another  human  subject, 
but  with  activities  with  which  that  consciousness  is  normally  only 
associated.  Thus,  indeed,  are  we  enabled  to  establish  the 
activities  of  what  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  the  noumena  of 
objects;  for  the  same  reason  which  holds  good  of  the 
organism  correlated  with  the  lapsed  consciousness  holds 
^ood  of  all  objects  alike."* 

We  have  thus  got  at  activities  which  lie  behind  the 
j)henomenon  of  the  perceived  material  world.  But 
what  now  is  their  nature  ?  That  they  belong  to  lower 
monads  is  not  at  once  manifest*  This  conclusion,  how- 
.ever,  may  be  easily  reached. 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  must  note  that  activities  of 
a  non-spiritual  sort  {i,e,f  not  the  same  in  essence  as 
•consciousness)  are  not  even  imaginable  or  conceivable. 
Berkeley's  criticism  of  a  non-spiritual  "  substance "  of 
matter  applies  here.  A  substance,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  that  it  differs  altogether  from  conscious- 
ness, cannot  even  be  intelligently  discussed.  Its  advo- 
cates cannot  think  in  consciousness  what  is  said  to  be 

'-  Cf.  Riddle,  Part  II,  chapter  v. 

>  Riddle,  etc.,  pp.  308-9.    I  have  altered,  however,  some  words. 
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wholly  other  than  anything  that  consciousness  is  or 
contains.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that, 
were  there  a  non-spiritual  substance  of  matter,  we  coold 
not  think  it — the  truth  is  that  the  alleged  possibility  of 
such  a  substance  is  fictitious,  its  recognition  in  philo- 
sophy only  a  disease  of  language.  What  we  really 
think  when  positing  such  a  substance  is  only  confused 
echoes  of  certain  aspects  of  ourselves — of  our  perceptive 
or  object-consciousness.  Hypostatiscd  phases  of  conscious^ 
ness — €.g,y  "resistance"  and  "extension" — are  what  is 
thus  confusedly  represented.  Thus  the  supposed  non- 
spiritual  substance  is  only  a  misinterpreted  shadow 
within  the  glowing  individual  spirit  itself.  And  simi- 
larly all  "possibilities"  alike  are  but  modes  of 
consciousness  in  esse  or  posse. 

Thus  no  non-spiritual  activities  can  even  be  posited. 
Dualistic  Theists  should  note  here  that  a  God  would 
be  as  impotent  as  ourselves.  He,  too,  could  not  be 
conscious  of  an)rthing  which  differed  altogether  from 
consciousness.  And  a  God  supposed  to  energise  along- 
side a  coetemal  non-spiritual  substance  of  matter  (a 
favorite  theory)  would  remain  eternally  unaware  of 
what  the  substance  was.  He  would  have  to  bring 
about  an  impress  on  a  "somewhat",  about  the  real 
working  and  origin  of  which  he  would  necessarily  be 
ignorant. 

2.  The  supplement  to  our  previous  subjective  idealism  must 
thus  itself  he  idealistic.  The  activities  behind  appearances 
are  spiritual.  It  remains  now  to  contend  that  these 
activities  belong  to  monads.  It  is  arguable  (i)  that 
they  are  aspects  only  of  an  unindividuated  spiritual  whole, 
e.g.j  of  an  "idea"  such  as  that  of  Hegel  or  an  "un- 
conscious" such  as  that  of  Von  Hartmann;  (2)  that 
they  occur  in  individual  centres  or  monads,  energising, 
so  to  say,  "  in  their  own  right ".  No.  2  is  the  hypothesis 
to  be  adopted,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

Having  already  found  it  necessary  to  posit  human 
and  animal  monads,*  we  obviously  must  incline  strongly 
to  posit  monads  in  other  quarters  also  should  the  evidence 

^  Le.t  monads  that  have  reached  the  grades  of  unfoldment  or  self- 
manifestation  known  as  the  "  human  *'  and  "  animal "  stages. 
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exact  recognition  of  novel  agents.  And  as  the  evidence 
does  exact  this  recognition,  and  as  the  agents  in  question 
are  indubitably  spiritual,  our  procedure  seems  almost 
enforced — ^we  seem  compelled  to  extend  our  induction 
and  proceed  to  supplement  a  monadology  already 
established  hut  as  yet  incomplete.  The  evidence  for  the 
admission  of  the  lower  monads  is,  indeed,  geqerically 
the  same  as  that  whereby  I  admit  the  activities  of 
** human"  and  "animal"  monads,  of  which,  as  a  self- 
contained  monad,  I  am  not  directly  aware.  Alike  in 
both  classes  of  cases,  the  admission  is  an  affair  of 
inference.  It  is  from  the  behavior  of  certain  phenomena 
in  my  object-consciousness  that  I  infer  "  human  "  and 
"  animal "  monads.  And  the  hypothesis  of  the  supple- 
mentary "  lower  "  monads  must  be  similarly  vindicated. 
Assuredly  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  phenomena,  held  to 
point  to  the  lower  monads,  are  unsuggestive  on  the 
lines  just  laid  down.  Thus,  for  example,  the  wars  of 
the  "nature-forces",  and  the  egoism  of  the  so  wide- 
spread struggle  for  existence  and  dominance,  furnish 
exactly  those  signs  of  the  working  of  discrete  monadic 
agents  that  we  are  prepared  to  note.  The  causality  of 
such  agents,  in  fact,  must  be  invoked  to  account  for  the 
appearances.  For  obviously  the  transcendent  validity 
of  causality  once  established  can  receive  further  applica- 
tions whenever  such  are  required.  Having  proved  that 
appearances  or  phenomena  have  an  extra-experiential 
reference,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  indicate,  and  are 
partly  caused  by,  activities  beyond  our  monads,  we  are 
enabled  to  take  a  further  step,  and  locate  these  activities 
in  other  and  minor  monads.  The  behavior  of  phenomena 
stands  as  much  in  need  of  explanation  as  the  bare  fact 
that  phenomena  occur  at  all.  And  the  discrete  spiritual 
agencies  (which  in  common  with  those  discrete  spiritual 
agencies  human  and  animal  egos,  are)  termed  monads, 
serve  as  the  explanation. 

Thus,  even  the  most  ordinary  modes  of  behavior  of 
phenomena,  such  as  the  war  of  the  "  nature-forces ", 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  or  reality,  our  knowledge 
of  which  is  growing  so  fast,  point  to  monadism.  So, 
too,  does  such  a  thing  as  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion of  an  object,  the  parts  of  which  may  be.  drawn 
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from,  or  scattered  to,  any  part  of  space ;  the  associability 
and  dissociability  of  the  parts  having  a  reference  to 
associable  and  dissociable  monads  energising  "behind 
the  veil",  t.^.,  as  things-in-themselves.  There  are  many 
like  phenomena  requiring  on  the  face  of  them,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  some  such  explanation.  Even  more  im- 
pressive, however,  are  the  revised  results  of  that  mass  of 
organised  facts,  generalisations,  and  working-hypotheses 
termed  physical  science.  Take,  more  particularly,  the 
atomic  theory.  Can  we  seriously  hold  that  this  theory 
is  a  mere  stage  in  a  thought-process,  a  term  in  a  dialectic 
of  reason,  with  no  corresponding  extra-mental  facts  to 
back  it  ?  Is  the  theory  valid  only  for  the  thought  of  this 
or  that  stray  chemist  or  physicist  ?  I  say  emphatically 
no.  Leave  the  Hegelian  dialecticians  at  play  with  their 
words — ^with  the  proof  of  the  extra-experiential  refer- 
ence of  perceptions  before  us  we  have  no  need  to 
stultify  human  achievement  so  recklessly.  On  the  other 
hand,  atomism,  as  it  stands,  is,  as  Prof.  Cooke  remarks, 
**  a  temporary  scaffolding  which  will  be  removed  as  soon  as 
its  usefulness  is  past " — as  soon,  I  will  venture  to  add, 
as  the  requisite  portion  of  a  monadology  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Even,  however,  as  it  stands  the  scaflFold- 
ing  has  its  uses.  To  quote  Prof.  James,  "  the  special 
sciences  all  deal  with  data  that  are  full  of  obscurity  and 
contradiction,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  limited 
purposes  these  defects  may  be  overlooked ".  Exactly 
ibis  defence  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  atomism 
when  relegated  to  its  proper  domain.  It  is  an  abstractly 
symbolic  growth ;  on  the  whole,  eminently  fitted  for 
that  domain,  certain  departmental  conflicts  notwith- 
standing. But  when  used  without  revision^  outside 
this  domain,  as  an  explanation  of  the  universe  itself, 
it  becomes  ridiculous.  The  atom,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, is  a  figment,  a  coinage  of  the  brain,  only  made 
up  of  two  verbally  isolated  attributes,  resistance  and 
extension.  And  atomists  who  try  to  extract  reality 
from  the  interplay  of  mere  resisting-extensions  begin  at 
the  wrong  end.  The  real  world  does  not  consist  of 
resisting-extensions;  but,  contrariwise,  the  resisting- 
extensions  are  only  abstracted  aspects  of  this  real  world. 
The  resisting-extensions,  in  fact,  are  abstractions,  dis- 
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jecta  membra  torn  from  reality;  are  mental  phantasms  so 
tenuous,  so  utterly  inadequate  to  facts,  that  we  cannot 
even  think  them  without  words.  Still,  they  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  true  solution  must  be  sought. 
Arid  and  abstract  as  is  the  new  chemistry,  it  adumbrates 
nevertheless  a  standpoint  really  adequate.  Explicitly 
atomic  physics,  it  is  implicity  a  portion  of  monadology. 
Even  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched  exhibit  already  a 
markedly  subjective  import,  an  import  which  meta- 
physicians have  only  to  take  over  and  in  part  revise  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  theory  of  atomic  monads  as  an 
inevitable  output  of  healthy  human  thinking. 

At  this  juncture  I  must  indulge  in  a  digression,  par- 
donable, I  think,  on  account  of  its  interest.  Students 
of  Kant  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  vigorously  assails 
the  artificialities  of  Leibnitz  in  the  "Critique")  are  apt 
to  regard  monadism  as  scotched,  if  not  killed,  and  they 
may  accordingly  ask  me  to  vindicate  it  with  special 
reference  to  that  thinker.  Happily  I  am  in  a  position 
to  do  so  briefly,  and  in  the  following  manner : — 

Kant,  while  regarding  so-called  outer  facts  as  related 
aspects  only  of  our  consciousness,  avows,  nevertheless, 
his  belief  in  the  "transcendental  object,"  that  is  to  say, 
in  some  unknown  X  which  causes  in  us  the  "representa- 
tions" unified  and  related  in  the  ego.  Thus  he  posits 
a  transcendental  ego  and  a  transcendental  object 
as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness.  He 
maintains,  however,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  say 
what  this  transcendental  object  is.*  But  here  lies  his 
grand  error.  Turning  to  his  remarks  on  the  "possi- 
bility of  causality  through  freedom,  etc.,"  as  compatible 
with  empirical  necessity,  we  shall  find  that  he  ascribes 
a  twofold  causaHty  to  an  object:  (i)  a  causality  by 
which  it  acts  as  a  thing  in  itself,  "a  causality  which  is 
not  a  phenomenon,  though  its  effects  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world  of  phenomena ; "  and  (2)  a  causality  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  said  effects  appear  in  time  as  terms  in 
the  phenomenal  chain  of  causation.  Both  these  sorts 
of  causality  concur  in  the  same  effect.    Now  we  see  by 

*  The  positing  of  this  object  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  his  doc- 
trine of  the  scope  ol  the  categories,  but  I  need  only  note  this  point 
in  passing. 
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this  that   Kant  concedes  a  causal  activity  to  the  un- 
known X,  this  activity  producing    in    us  the  effects 
termed  sensations  or  "representations".     And  it  will  be 
seen,  accordingly,  that  I  merely  advance  a  step  forward, 
so  far  as  this  special  issue  is  concerned.    What  I  do  is  to 
imveil  the  X,  thereby  disclosing — monads.    And  this  dis- 
closure is  of  an  inductive  sort.     Activities  proved  (not, 
as  with  Kant,  assumed)  to  obtain  beyond  experience  are 
first  shown  to  be  spiritual,  and  secondly  to  be  monads. 
There  is  no  obscurantism  here.    The  lines  of  proof  are 
at  least  clear  and  determinate.    Are  they  not  also  valid  ? 
In  the  lower  monads,  then,  are  to  be  locaUsed  at  any 
rate  a  vast  number  of  the  activities  that  buttress  the 
perceived  world.     In  lieu  of  Newtonian  atoms  "solid, 
massy,  hard,  impenetrable,   moveable  particles",  and 
those  equally  abstract  figments,  the  "force-centres",  we 
have  atomic,  or  it  may  be  subatomic,  monads,  centres 
interpretable  by  reference  to  what  we  know  of  our  own 
egos  or  monads,  centres  therefore  as  spiritual  as  is  our 
own  consciousness.     It  cannot  however  be  said  that  the 
activities  behind  phenomena  are  necessarily  all  thus 
accounted  for.     On  the  contrary  it  is  a  most  natural 
hypothesis  that  there  obtain  hosts  of  super-  as  well  as 
sf^-human  monads.    Not  being  about  to  adduce  positive 
facts  in  its  support  I  merely  allude  to  it.    Still  it  may 
be  that  certain  higher  monads  "inform"  whole  solar 
systems,  and  systems  again  of  these,  and  embrace  an 
experience  compared  with  which  entire  human  history 
is  but  a  momentary  dream,  and  the  likelihood  must  not 
be  overlooked.    We  ourselves  may  stand  to  such  lofty 
monads   in    relations  resembling  those  in  which   the 
lower  monads  of  our   organisms   stand   to  us.      But 
positive  verification  of  this  view  is  lacking,  hence  the  new 
monadism  will  best  expend  its  energies  in  strengthening 
its  basis,  in  discussing  those  known  grades  of  monads 
to  the  reality  of  which  our  experience  so  plainly  points. 
Those  portions  of  monadology  which  comprise  human 
and  sub-human  activities  will  engage  our  attention  most 
profitably.      It    seems    indisputable    that    a    mass   of 
perfectly  valid  information  is  to  be  obtained  touching 
our  own  and  the  lower  monads,  and  that  a  recognition 
of   them  and    their  ways  must   revolutionize  current 
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renderings  of  the  world-order.  In  any  case  the  arid 
abstractions  into  which  science  resolves  nature  must  be 
replaced  by  an  idealism  which  reveals  her  as  thrilling 
with  a  multiform  spiritual  life.  G.  H.  Lewes  speaks  of 
nature  (as  thing  per  se)  as  energizing  in  a  lightless^ 
soundless^  etc.,  solitude ;  we  may  ere  long  have  to  reject 
this  view  as  superstitious,  as  projecting  mere  conceptual 
ghosts  into  a  sphere  where  all  is  concrete  and  vital. 
The  "inwardness"  of  nature  is  sampled  in  the  con- 
sciousness which  we  have  of  our  brains;  our  world 
being  in  truth  what  Schopenhauer  termed  a  "  cerebral 
phantasmagoria  ",  only  one  upheld  and  mirrored  in  us. 
Not  indeed  that  there  are  any  reasons  why  we  should 
hold  that  the  lower  monads  are  conscious.  The  evidence 
obtainable  makes  altogether  against  such  a  view. 
Subjectivity  is  an  afiair  of  very  different  grades.  We 
are  conversant  with  self-conscious  reflection  in  man  (».^., 
his  ability  to  make  the  ongoings  in  his  consciousness 
themselves  objects  of  knowledge) ;  with  consciousness  in 
the  higher  animals  and  apparently  with  sub-conscious 
states  as  proper  to  the  lowest  animals.  Nay,  these 
three  levels  are  all  represented  in  our  own  varying 
moods;  the  philosopher  is  not  always  reflecting,  but 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  day  exhibits  a  merely  direct 
consciousness  such  as  that  of  the  animal,  if  more 
elaborate,  while  a  fringe  of  blurred  sub-conscious  states 
(e.g.f  most  of  the  organic  feelings)  may  be  said  to 
invest  his  whole  waking  life.  Now,  that  the  atomic  or 
sub-atomic  monad  rises  to  even  the  level  of  sub- 
conscious subjectivity,  say  that  of  a  jelly-fish  or  worm, 
seems  most  improbable,  if  not  absurd,  hence  I  have 
ventured  elsewhere  to  dub  its  level  one  of  a-conscious 
subjectivity,  that  is  to  say  of  a  monadic  unfolding  which 
does  not  attain  to  even  a  dim  semblance  of  "awareness" 
or  self-feeling.  What,  however,  of  the  ultimate  basis  of 
all  these  grades  of  monadic  unfolding  ?  It  is  contended 
that  they  may  all  alike  be  traced  back  to  the  black  night  of 
the  METACONSCious — the  spiritual  spontaneity  (wrongly 
discussed  by  Schopenhauer  as  the  imiversal  mil)  in  and 
behind  all  monads,  a  power  vir€pi<D^  xnr€p<ro<fioSf  not  to  be 
plumbed  by  any  verbal  Hegelian  "  dialectic,"  but  only 
by  survey  and  rethinking  of  its  concrete  self-realisation  in 
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time.  But  the  vindication  of  this  contention  will  be 
found  duly  set  forth  elsewhere. 

"  Originality "  as  Professor  Nicholson  has  most 
neatly  said,  "  consists  in  first  absorbing  other  people's 
thoughts."  The  new  monadism,  while  it  must  con- 
stitute an  advance  on  the  monadism  of  the  past,  must 
in  no  way.  ignore  its  antecedents.  Elaboration  of  it 
must  go  along  with  appreciation  and  partial  utilisation 
of  the  results  of  the  historic  monadists,  Leibnitz, 
Herbart,  Lotze,  etc.,  and  allied  thinkers.  And  the 
task  will  be  no  light  one.  The  bearings  of  monadism 
on  the  riddles  of  external  perception,  freedom,  the 
relations  of  neurosis  and  psychosis^  birth,  death,  and  the 
teleologic  import  of  individuals,  human,  animal,  and 
other,  materialism,  idealism,  optimism,  theism,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  big  issues,  are  of  supreme  interest  and 
moment.  The  recognised  expositors  of  monadism  have 
merely  reached  the  pronaos  of  the  fabric  to  be  explored. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  I  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indicating  one  result  of  my  inquiries  into 
monadism,  to  which  I  attach  special  importance.  It  is 
a  conviction  of  the  validity  of  wh^t  I  must  call  a  meta- 
physical Darwinism.  In  other  words,  the  struggle  for 
existence  or  manifestation  among  the  monads  is,  so  far 
as  the  direct  and  indirect  evidence  goes,  universal  frona 
the  "  atomic "  or  sub-atomic  monads  up  to  those 
monads  that  unfold  as  ourselves.  Alike  in  the  wars 
symbolised  by  chemical  formulae,  in  the  conflict  of  the 
"  nature-forces  '*,  in  those  of  the  "  carriers  of  heredity  '* 
in  the  ovum,  in  those  of  the  cells  of  the  developed  body, 
in  those  of  the  individual  and  his  body,  with  his  mind- 
environment  and  matter-environment,  and  in  those  of 
communities  and  nations,  the  old  saying  holds  good, 
omnis  natura  vult  esse  conservatrix  sui.  What  we  call 
reality,  as  well  mental  as  physical,  is  reducible  to  the 
collective  unfoldment  of  the  monadic  hosts ;  each  monad 
pressing  forward  into  manifestation  or  self-revelation  in 
virtue  of  a  spontaneity  native  to  it.*     And  it  is  just 

*  This  "  spontaneitjf "  is  the  freedom  which  Kant  ascribed  to  the 
object  viewed  as  thmg-in-itself.  Monadism,  however,  is  able  to 
show,  what  Kant  could  not,  why  this  spontaneity  gives  rise  to 
determinati  uni/ormitus  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 
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because  the  monad,  as  monad,  primarily  unfolds  itself 
irrespective  of  aught  save  itself,  that  there  results  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Whenever  its  unfolding  hinders 
the  unfolding  of  other  monads  there  arises  a  struggle  in 
which  the  weaker  (or  one  less  strongly  furthered  by 
allied  monads)  monad  is  temporarily  worsted.  And 
pain,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  being  an  accompaniment 
of  hindered  unfoldment^  we  have  here  the  root-explanation 
of  that  preponderantly  dark  side  of  the  present  world- 
order  on  which  the  pessimist  lays  such  stress.  But  it 
must  be  noted  against  the  pessimist  {a)  that  the  present 
world-order  is  transient,  and  (b)  that  unfoldment  or  life 
is  essentially  enjoyable  in  itself,  pleasure  being  the 
accompaniment  of  the  free  or  furthered  activity  of 
monads. 

And  now  for  a  consideration  of  great  interest.  My 
readers  will  doubtless  urge  that  in  the  case  of  animals 
and  men  the  central  monads  haive  no  touch  with  the 
struggle  for  existence  till  after  birth,  i.e.,  establishment 
of  relations  with  the  lower  monads  constituting  the 
nascent  organism.  But  will  this  view  pass  muster  ?  I 
should  reply — decidedly  not.  There  are  strong  grounds 
for  holding  that  all  such  central  monads  "born"  stand 
for  the  fittest*  of  an  innumerable  host  of  competitors,  all 
struggling  to  realise  themselves  or  become  conscious  in 
certain  determinate  ways,  ways  which  the  organisms 
serve  to  provide.  On  these  Hnes  the  most  abject  of 
known  beings  stands  for  a  central  monad  that  has  been 
a  victor  in  this  prenatal  strife.  Just  as  visible  tissue- 
cells  spring  from  a  war  of  invisible  competing  elements, 
so  known  men  and  animals  spring  from  a  war  of  innu- 
merable unknown  competing  monads.  Both  in  respect 
of  the  building  of  the  organism  and  the  provision  of  its 
central  monad,  the  struggle  for  existence  or  unfoldment 
reigns  supreme.  We  note  monads  pressing  into  con- 
scious life  at  all  costs  in  any  suitable  quarter,  popula- 
tions swelling  hugely,  often  only  to  starve,  animals  born 
in  hordes,  oftep  only  to  regale  others  with  their  bodies, 
and  creatures  of  all  sorts  shot  into  vortices  of  discom- 
fort, torture  and  want.     Here  is  no  unitary  Hegelian 

>  Qu4  the  particular  conditions. 
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"reason"  manifesting  itself  in  an  unaccountable  multi- 
plicity, but  the  working  of  "spontaneities"  (if  I  may 
use  the  term)  unlike  and  probably  altogether  superior  to 
anything  that  we  term  "rational". 

The  struggle  for  existence  or  unfoldment  of  monads 
necessarily  involves  a  preponderance  of  suflfering  here 
and  now.  Pessimism  errs,  however,  in  viewing  con- 
sciousness as  essentially  a  burden  ;  it  is  a  burden  only 
under  those  conditions  which  involve  hindering  of  the 
unfoldment  of  the  central  monad  or  of  those  lower 
monads  with  which  the  central  monad  is  temporarily 
associated,  and  whose  states  it  "  reflects  "  within  itself. 
I  cannot,  however,  discuss  the  matter  further  here,  but 
will  content  myself  with  observing  that  any  complete 
answer  to  pessimism,  any  complete  solution  of  the  riddle 
of  human  and  animal  sufferings,  must  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  palingenesis.  Palingenesis,  how- 
ever— and  I  would  commend  this  view  to  the  attention 
of  neo-Buddhist  and  Christian  theosophists  and  like 
sciolists  in  philosophic  thinking — ^is  only  intelligible, 
something  more  than  a  fad,  supported  by  chips  and 
scraps  of  dubious  evidence,  when  discussed  as  pendant  to 
a  monadology.  Palingenesis  considered  along  with  this 
worthiest  output  of  western  metaphysic,  is  illuminative ; 
on  the  lines  of  monadology  even  a  "  chemical  change  " 
implies  the  palingenesis  of  certain  lower  monads,*  and 
the  crudities  of  the  ordinary  dogma  of  "  re-incarnation  " 
are  avoided  by  the  exhibition  of  successive  obsciurations 
(deaths)  and  re-manifestations  (lives)  of  monads  as  an 
absolutely  universal  rule.  Palingenesis,  however,  dressed 
in  the  clothes  of  Indian  and  Alexandrian  theosophy  and 
modern  Blavatskyism,  is  calculated  to  repel  rather  than 
attract  those  who  have  undergone  the  discipline  of  the 
classical  European  philosophies. 

Edward  Douglas  Fawcett. 


1  "  The  humblest  atom-monad  undergoes  a  ceaseless  palingenesis 
.....  save  in  respect  of  complexity,  palingenesis  ....  is  exactly 
the  same  affair  for  the  higher  human  monad  as  it  is  an  '  atom '  of 
hydrogen — a  change  of  the  relations  of  monads." — "  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,"  p.  411. 
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WRONGS    AND    REMEDIES. 

By  a  Churchman  to  Churchmen. 


The  Church  and  the  Nation  were  at  one  time  con- 
vertible terms,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  Church,  they 
should  be  still.  The  principle  of  variety  in  unity, 
evidenced  by  three  schools  of  thought  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  illustrated  in  the  world  of  nature, 
sanctioned  by  apostolic  writings,  and  immutably 
inherent  in  Deity  itself,  is  not  only  natural,  but  in- 
dispensable. This  principle,  however,  has  been  im- 
paired by  the  sacrifice  of  both  its  constituent  elements ; 
and  the  existence  of  official,  and  various  forms  of 
unofficial,  Christianity,  accompanied  by  mutual  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  is  not  only  a  pitiable  spectacle 
but  is  due  to  the  disregard  of,  or  the  undue  prominence 
given  to,  one  or  other  of  the  said  constituent  elements  of 
that  vital  principle.  But  the  agnostic's  laughingstock 
is  the  Christian's  regret,  and,  at  times  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ensure  uniformity,  ».^.,  unity  without 
variety,  by  a  practically  undivided  Christianity,  and 
later  by  a  very  much  divided  Christianity,  to  produce 
variety  at  the  expense  of  unity. 

During  her  independent  existence,  the  Church  of 
England  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  secure  uni- 
formity without  variety,  resulting  in  the  secession  of  the 
Independent,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  communities :  but 
its  toleration  of  the  Low  Church  and  High  Church 
movements  successively  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
policy — in  dubiis  libertas — ^for  it  was  a  charitable  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  the  body  corporate 
should  not  be  rent  asunder  through  variety  in  insig- 
nificant non-essentials. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  at  external  uniformity  ? 

1  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  makes  this  magazine  a  free 
platform  for  discussion,  the  Editor  has  admitted  this  article,  as  it  is 
of  interest  as  shovring  the  encroach  of  science  upon  the  Church. 
(    419    )  2B2 
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I.  The  utter  inadequacy  and  ambiguity  of  language 
in  the  expression  of  spiritual  ideas  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  divine.  Theological  definitions  can  only  be 
approximate:  as  science  has  had  to  reconsider  and 
modify  its  deci^ons,  so  theological  terms  can  only  be 
relative,  temporary  and  accommodative  to  the  stage 
reached  by  mankind  at  any  given  time,  ^.^.,  the  con- 
notation of  the  term  "person"  and  the  doctrine  of 
hell. 

II.  The  abnormal  development  of  the  dogmatic 
instinct,  fostered  by  spiritual  ignorance  in  high  places, 
of  the  fundamentsil  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
truth  or  falseness  of  dogma  can  only  be  established, 
if  at  all,  by  a  process  of  induction ;  dogma  is  not  the 
royal  road  to  moral  excellence,  but  vice  versd;  virtue  is 
the  pathway  to  knowledge ;  "  if  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine"  (John  vii,  17;  see 
also  2  Tim.  ii,  19 ;  John  xiv,  15).  For  every  dogma  He 
formulated,  Jesus  Christ  enunciated  fifty  moral  precepts, 
or  rules  of  living.  He  would  otherwise  have  given  us 
the  thirty-nine  articles  engrossed  on  parchment  instead 
of  his  law  written  on  man's  heart  (2  Cor.  iii,  3).  If  the 
early  Christians  had  preached  and  practised  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  instead  of  attempting  to  reduce 
the  supernatural  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science  (^.^.,  in 
the  creed  controversy),  many  a  heresy  would  have  paled 
in  the  light  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  each  successive 
generation,  many  a  schism  would  not  have  been  per- 
petuated, and  the  enemies  of  God  would  have  had  fewer 
opportunities  of  blaspheming.  Thus  the  prototype  of 
Calvinistic  controversy  received  its  quietus  by  the  in- 
junction to  "enter  in  at  the  strait  gate"  (Luke  xiii,  24): 
an  anticipatory  condemnation  of  the  feud  between 
Catholic  and  Arian  lay  in  the  words,  "he  that  hath  seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  xiv,  9),  i,e.,  so  much 
of  deity  as  could  be  grasped  by  man's  intelligence  was 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  the  object-lesson  to 
mankind  of  a  perfect  life,  in  which  the  crucifixion  was 
but  an  inseparable  accident,  was  an  antecedent  con- 
demnation of  the  contentious  caricatures  of  the  atone- 
ment (see  John  vi,  38 ;  Heb.  x,  7).  Substitutes  for  the 
one  fount  of  infallibility  have  only  resulted,  like  so  many 
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golden  calves,  in  making  the  Lord's  people  to  trans- 
gress. 

As  "  the  combined  folly  of  a  multitude  of  fools  does 
not  result  in  wisdom  ",  so  the  early  coimcils,  by  their 
attempts  to  set  the  jewel  of  divine  mysteries  in  the 
swine*s  snout  of  scientific  formula,  and  to  express  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  terms  of  the  Greeks*  foolishness, 
accomplished  only  the  exhibition  of  their  unanimous 
ignorance.  But  councils  grew  less  unanimous  and  less 
consistent,  and  the  inspired  authority,  which  manifestly 
no  longer  resided  in  the  bishops  collectively,  was  long 
recognised  as  existing  in  the  supreme  pontiff  individu- 
ally. Antagonistic  infallibilities,  however,  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  successful  competitors,  and  the  general 
prostitution  of  spiritual  power,  discredited  this  **one 
man  one  Church  "  theory,  and  "the  impregnable  rock 
of  holy  scripture  "  became  the  infallible  guide  of  the 
revolted  fragments  of  Western  Christendom,  many  of 
which  have  since  gravitated  towards  the  supremacy  of 
private  judgment.  Indications,  however,  of  the  totter- 
ing power  of  both  these  latter-day  Dagons  are  not 
wanting,  and  thousands  of  non  -  church  -  going  but 
religious-minded  men  who  love  and  prize  both  truth 
and  knowledge,  who  tolerate  speculation  and  what  in 
the  scientific  world  would  be  called  experiment,  but 
who  abominate  the  barren  dogmatism  which  permeates 
and  pervades  the  average  sermon  of  to-day,  look  in 
vain  to  our  National  Church  for  a  presentation  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  reasonable,  manly,  practical,  which  will 
strengthen  their  hold  on  the  supernatural,  allay  their 
misgivings  for  the  future  by  a  full  and  intelligent 
formulation  of  the  **  foundations  of  belief",  which  will, 
in  a  word,  be  truly  Catholic.  The  task  of  making  the 
Church  Catholic  and  National  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure^ 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
best  talent  the  country  can  command,  by  the  brains 
annually  drafted  into  the  army  or  to  the  bar,  instead  of 
being  shunted  on  to  the  aesthetic  numbskull,  invested 
with  a  professional  sanctity  borrowed  from  the  boards 
of  the  Lyceum,  who,  having  too  often  qualified  for 
ordination  by  getting  ploughed  for  the  army,  devotes  his 
herculean  energies  to  softly  lisping  ethereal  twaddle  to 
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a  spiritually  starving  congregation,  and,  "leaving  the 
word  of  God  to  serve  tables,"  plays  the  part  of  deputy- 
relieving  officer  for  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  Our 
priests  must,  of  course,  "be  clothed  with  righteousness", 
but  mere  goodness  is  insufficient,  and  the  "  discreet  and 
learned  "  teaching  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  their 
application  to  the  State,  to  society,  and  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  gradual  abandonment  of  theories  no  longer 
tenable,  the  progressive  development  and  revelation  of 
spiritual  laws  and  principles,  hitherto  undiscovered  and 
unsuspected — ^that  even  as  Jesus  Christ  came  to  fulfil 
what  was  to  most  men  but  a  hazy  possibility,  to  give 
"  life  more  abundantly  "  to  those  who  had  hardly  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  gift,  so  "the  life  of  the  world  to  come" 
itself,  instead  of  being  a  pious  hope  for  the  dim  and 
distant  future,  may  be  brought  within  measurable 
distance  of  certainty — to  teach  such  truths  and  kindle 
such  aspirations  with  a  healthy-minded  enthusiasm,  is 
not  only  the  noblest  and  most  ennobling  of  callings, 
but  the  grandest  privilege  granted  by  Him  "Who 
alone  works  great  marvels'*. 

This  work  must  be  done  by  the  Church,  the  oldest 
institution  in  this  country,  and  the  only  official  exponent 
of  Christianity  therein.  It  is  a  society  founded  by  God 
Himself,  of  which  everyone  who  has  received  Christian 
baptism,  by  whomsoever  administered,  is  a  member. 
(Mark  ix,  39.)  As  the  Church  of  the  nation,  all  names 
of  a  sectional  or  party  nature  should  cease  to  be  used : 
Catholic  the  English  Church  is,  for  the  principles  of 
Christianity  are  capable  of  universal  application ;  but  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  word  Protestant  is  its  negative 
character.  Roman  the  English  Church  can  never  be^ 
for  Englishmen  will  not  endure  a  foreign  supremacy 
nor  a  religion  "  made  in  Italy  ",  since  by  the  loss  of 
independence,  the  English  Church  would  lose  much  and 
gain  nothing.  Home  reunion,  however,  is  not  only 
imperative,  but  practicable,  and  the  Church  must  begin 
by  setting  its  own  house  in  order.  Official  Christianity 
should  impose  no  doctrines,  as  tests,  which  at  present 
cause  division,  a  fortiori^  questions  of  ritual  and  practice 
can  never  be  uniform,  any  more  than  men  could  be 
induced  to  conform  to  a  dead  level  of  conventionality  in 
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the  furniture  and  decoration  of  their  drawing-rooms. 
In  dubiis  lihertasy  and  in  these  matters,  quot  homines,  tot 
sententia.  In  some  points  the  high  churchman  may 
err  in  the  direction  of  superstition,  and  the  low 
churchman  in  the  direction  of  profanity,  but  neither 
the  former  nor  the  latter ;  neither  works  without 
faith,  nor  faith  without  works;  neither  a  fossilised 
mediaevalism,  nor  a  puritanical  Protestantism,  is 
capable  of  true  Catholicity,  though  each  has  had  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  other  and  on  the  Church 
at  large.  Ritualism  is  good  as  "milk,"  it  is  not 
"  strong  meat "  (Heb.  5.  13.) :  it  is  excellent  as  an 
educational  medium,  as  an  ecclesiastical  kindergarten. 
Sudden  conversion  may  at  times  be  a  reality ;  it  is 
oftener  a  spasmodic  derangement  of  the  nervous  system. 
Religiously  as  well  as  morally,  our  strength  hes  in  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  (Is.  xxx,  15).  Let  it  sufl5ce  that 
faith  and  works  are  correlatives  as  inseparable  as  mother 
and  son :  let  it  suffice  that  the  two  sacraments  were 
ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
over-estimated ;  let  it  suffice  that  the  hfe  and  death  of 
Christ  accomplished  the  potential  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  human  race,  and  leave  the  hair-splittings  and  nice 
distinctions  to  German  criticism  or  Jesuitical  bigotry. 
Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah  omnibus,  must  be  the 
foundation,  in  necessariis  unitas;  but  beyond  this,  what- 
ever private  pious  belief  may  be  held,  we  must  belong 
to  "the  party  of  the  Church  and  nothing  narrower  *'" 
(Bishop  King).  Of  guilds,  societies,  schools  of  thought 
and  other  cliques,  the  fewer  the  better  (i  Cor.  i,  13). 
Only  when  the  Church  is  thus  at  peace  with  itself  can 
it  speak  with  authority  to  non- Christians,  or  hope  for 
the  return  of  Nonconformity.  The  issues  are  getting 
narrowed  down,  and  the  battle  of  the  future  will  be 
between  a  consolidated  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  allied  forces  of  Agnosticism  and  irreligion  on 
the  other.  As  darkness  is  the  absence  of  light  in  the 
natural  world,  so  vice  is  the  absence  of  virtue  and  sin 
the  absence  of  righteousness,  for  all  Mwrighteousness  is 
sin  (i  John  v,  17).  The  positive  leaven  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  must  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  the  community 
(Matt,  xiii,  33),  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  Noncon- 
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formity  in  a  separate  or  hostile  camp.  The  first 
overtures  should  come  from  the  Church,  which  should 
make  the  anunde  honorable  by  acknowledging  its  mis- 
taken policy  towards  Dissent.  Schism  is  worse  than 
heresy,  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part :  for 
heresy  alone  would  disappear  as  knowledge  is  in- 
creased, but  schism  perpetuates  both  heresy  and  itself. 
Excommunication  is  no  more  a  remedy  for  heresy 
than  amputation  is  a  remedy  for  chilblains.  But 
even  were  it  so,  we  are  our  brother's  keeper,  and  no 
man  liveth  unto  himself  (Rom.  xiv,  7) ;  we  must  con- 
sider what  we  have  lost  and  what  we  have  compelled 
others  to  lose.  Although  political  and  other  equally 
unworthy  motives  have  led  to  much  of  the  prevailing 
religious  dissent,  many  conscientious  men  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  Church  by  the  imposition,  as  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  of  a  particular  view  of  some  insignificant  bone 
of  contention.  Even  as  the  medical  profession  has  given 
up  bleeding  as  a  universal  panacea  for  almost  every  ill,  so 
we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  conscientious  convictions 
of  the  seceder  would  have  been  of  infinitely  greater  value 
to  the  Church  than  the  easy-going  acquiescence  of  the 
apathetic  conformist.  Hence  it  is  that  conformers 
have  rarely  been  reformers.  Let  the  Church  open  its 
arms  wider,  embrace  intelligent  individuality  and  learn 
to  appreciate  loyal  independence.  There  are  Calvinists, 
Arminians,  and  Anabaptists  within  the  Church;  why 
retain  some  and  expel  otheis  ?  Surely  those  who  have 
stood  by  their  convictions  are  not  less  honorable  than 
those  who  have  dissembled ;  and  if  they  were  wrong  in 
undertaking  the  very  serious  responsibility  of  secession, 
were  we  right  in  laying  on  their  shoulders  a  burden 
which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear? 
Many  orthodox  Nonconformists  would  accept  episcopal 
ordination  and  the  use  of  the  liturgy  if  we  would 
formally  sanction  the  very  latitude  and  toleration  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  already  practise  towards  those 
who  reserve  liberty  to  themselves  within  the  Church. 
To  take  an  illustration  from  the  political  world,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  Conservative  party  and  Ministry  has 
been  vastly  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  men  like 
Mr.  Chamberlain  within  it  ?    And  if  those  who  sit  in 
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Moses'  seat  would  adopt  a  similar  policy,  not  only 
would  the  national  Christianity  present  a  more  solid 
front  to  the  common  foe,  but  a  neutralising  and 
corrective  tendency  would  come  into  operation,  so  that 
many  party  cries  and  designations  would  be  obliterated. 
To  consolidate  this  fusion  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
only  inspired  fount  of  infallibility,  according  to  the  law 
that  all  progress  becomes  more  complex  with  every 
real  advancement,  is  a  combined  concentration  of  the 
Church,  the  Bible,  private  judgment,  and  the  discoveries 
of  science,  focussed  on  to  the  individuars  intelligence ; 
and  though  the  force  of  one  or  other  of  these  rays  may 
vary  with  each  temperament,  irresistible  conviction 
must  be  the  joint  product  on  a  mind  seeking  after 
truth,  for  we  have  the  promise  that,  as  hunger  pre- 
supposes food  in  the  physical  world,  so  spiritual  food  is 
in  store  for  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness (Matt.  V,  6). 

The  Church  is  a  society,  inaugurated  by  its  Founder, 
propagated  by  the  apostles  and  others,  perpetuated 
by  its  members,  on  the  principles  of  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake  (John  vii,  46);  it  appeals  to  our 
intelligence  and  common  sense,  and  asks  us  if  we 
can  reach  a  higher  standard  by  any  other  means.  The 
Stoic  philosophy  was  similarly  inaugurated,  propagated, 
perpetuated,  and  we  do  not  read  that  Zeno,  any  more 
than  Jesus  Christ,  pointed  to  councils,  supreme  pontifife, 
or  impregnable  rocks  of  Scripture,  as  inspired  infalli- 
bilities for  its  preservation.  The  society  itself  was  a 
living,  up-to-date  witness  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
its  principles.  So  is  the  Church.  That  the  external 
machinery  of  the  system  has  been  reformed  or  modified 
is  only  a  proof  of  its  permanent  character,  for  a  stereo- 
tjrped  formality  is  incapable  of  adjusting  itself  to  any 
but  its  own  age.  That  bishops  should  be  elected  by 
the  capitular  body  of  each  diocese  and  from  the  same  is 
probably  advisable ;  that  bishops  should  not  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  probably  true;  that  Parliament 
should  transmit  all  ecclesiastical  legislation  to  Convoca- 
tion, retaining  only  the  right  of  veto ;  that  all  clergy 
should  be  appointed  by  select  committees  chosen  by  the 
synod  of  each  diocese ;  that  the  liturgy  should  be  more 
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elastic,  and  wider  discretion  given  to  every  officiating 
clergyman  in  the  use  of  it,  would  probably  conduce  to 
the  wellbeing  of  the  Church;  and  that  the  Church 
should  have  survived  so  much  political  tinkering  at  the 
hands  of  Pope,  Monarch,  and  Parliament,  all  the  faith- 
lessness and  shortcomings  of  its  own  clergy,  is  only  one 
more  proof  of  its  divine  and  permanent  character. 

The  foundation  of  the  Church  necessarily  preceded 
the  documentary  evidence  of  the  same,  and  the  Church 
is,  therefore,  older  than  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
two  Testaments  are  the  most  precious  treasures  in  the 
Church's  record  office :  the  Old,  as  giving  us  the  picture 
of  a  world  with  little  more  than  the  embryo  of  an  un- 
evolved  religion  to  guide  it ;  the  New,  as  the  written 
account  of  the  Church's  foundation  and  early  history, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
duly  signed  and  authenticated. 

But  though  the  devil  tempts  man,  many  men  tempt 
the  devil,  who  could  hardly  of  his  own  unaided  genius 
have  produced,  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
himdred  and  fifty  Christian  communities,  who  have  ail 
squared  to  their  own  satisfaction  their  preconceived 
notions  of  Christianity  with  an  inspired  infallibility. 
The  Christian  Church  has  preserved  and  protected  the 
Bible  for  wellnigh  two  thousand  years,  and  we  now  see 
the  mushroom  sects  of  two  centuries*  growth  or  less 
appealing  to  the  Bible  to  save  them  from  oblivion. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  the  several  books  of  the  Bible  are  or  are  not 
the  work  of  those  whose  names  they  bear ;  but  if  this 
arbitrary  selection  of  sacred  literature  is  to  be  exalted 
to  a  pinnacle  of  inspired  infallibility,  and  fetishised  with 
the  dtUia  accorded  by  the  Roman  Church  to  Virgin  and 
saints,  then  the  German  critics  must  be  satisfied,  and 
the  claims,  which  the  Bible  nowhere  makes  for  itself, 
must  be  established. 

But  ''  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  times  past  by  the  prophets  "  (Heb.  i, 
i),  now  speaks  to  us,  not  only  by  the  Church, 
but  by  the  voice  of  science,  which  (often,  indeed, 
through  the  mouth  of  Balaam)  declares  with  Moses  that 
His  "work  is  very  good"  (Gen.  i,  31),  and  with  the 
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psalmist  that  He  ''  has  made  it  all  in  wisdom,"  and  that 
"the  earth  is  full  of  His  riches  "  (Ps.  civ,  24).  It  is  true 
that  the  "dumb  ass"  sometimes  has  occasion  to  "forbid 
the  madness  of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii,  16)  for  loving 
the  ways  of  Agnosticism,  but  established  scientific  facts 
are  as  unassailable  as  the  truths  of  revelation,  and 
apparent  discrepancies  can  only  be  verbal  and  sub- 
jective. "Science  and  revelation  proceed  from  the  same 
God,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  antagonistic"  (Bishop 
Temple's  Bampton  Lectures).  Science  has  done  much 
towards  removing  apparent  antagonism  by  reducing  the 
element  of  the  miraculous  to  a  minimum.  There  pro- 
bably never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  "miracle"  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term:  a  child  sees  certain 
properties  of  numbers  illustrated  on  a  black  board,  and 
thinks  the  lecturer  a  mathematical  juggler.  As  the 
child  is  to  the  man,  so  is  one  age  to  the  next,  and  the 
exploits  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  would  be  lightly 
esteemed,  in  all  probability,  by  Maskel3me  and  Cooke. 
We  are  astounded  at  some  natural  phenomenon,  and 
call  it  a  portent ;  a  scientific  explanation  is  forthcoming, 
and  we  call  the  same  thing  a  ridiculous  superstition.  In 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  "miracles"  rated 
at  their  true  value  :  "  except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye 
will  not  believe  "  (John  iv,  48) :  "  if  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe 
if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  "  (John  iii,  12) :  "  an 
evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  " 
(Matt,  xii,  39).  The  acceptance  of  the  divine  teaching, 
the  possession  of  faith  (Acts  xiv,  9),  are  in  God's  sight 
more  valuable,  and  more  "wonderful"  than  the  apparent 
suspension  of  a  natural  law,  so  much  so  that  their  fullest 
development  and  final  perfection  apparently  violate 
natural  law  (Luke  xvii,  6).  Since  this  spiritual  evolution 
thus  transcends  and  controls  natural  law,  in  its  perfec- 
tion it  must  be  supreme  (Rom.  viii,  10,  11),  and  natural 
law  powerless :  it  was  perfect  in  our  Savior  and,  there- 
fore, supreme,  hence  His  resurrection.  But  our  Lord 
says  that  the  belief  in  heavenly  things  presupposes 
belief  in  natural  things  (John  iii,  12),  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  said  that  "  the  discoveries  of  science  may 
some  day  demonstrate  the  resurrection  to  have  been  no 
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miracle  at  all ".  Then,  surely,  science  is  inspired.  And 
if  all  earthly  life  is  sacramental,  and  an  object-lesson  in 
the  study  of  eternity,  the  biologist  may  fairly  claim 
that  the  fruits  of  his  researches  constitute  an  im- 
pregnable rock  equally  with  holy  scripture,  and  that, 
though  "we  see  now  through  a  glass  darkly"  (i  Cot. 
xiii,  12),  they  are  sacramentally  significant  of  the  sight 
in  which  faith  is  lost.  The  discoveries  of  science  have 
rendered  signal  service  to  faith  by  narrowing  the  sphere 
of  the  subject-matter  of  prayer,  e.g,^  by  remo\dng  from 
it  such  questions  as  health,  success  in  life,  the  weather, 
etc.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  age  of  miracles  is 
past,  i,e,^  that  God  has  substituted  for  them  the  pro- 
gress, medical,  sanitary,  physiological,  psychological  and 
meteorological,  which  guides  us  in  such  matters  and 
saves  us  from  the  faithless  despair  accruing  from  un- 
answered prayers.  Thus  does  the  progress  of  the  ages 
reveal,  like  the  unfolding  of  a  transformation  scene,  the 
development  of  divine  dispensation,  and  thus  does  the 
divine  "householder  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old  "  (Matt,  xiii,  52).  As  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,  and  as  the  science  of  to-day 
does  not  destroy  but  fulfils  the  science  of  Genesis,  so 
probably  the  combined  theology  and  science  of  the 
future  have  many  things  to  tell  man,  though  he  cannot 
bear  them  now  Qohn  xvi,  12). 

"  All  things  are  yours"  (i  Cor.  iii,  21);  so  wrote  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  so  probably  would  he 
write  to  the  English  Church;  revelation,  literature, 
science,  art — all  are  hers,  but  she  must  be  theirs.  As 
the  worshipper  of  the  beautiful  in  any  department  of  art 
unsanctified  by  religion,  becomes  demoralised,  as  the 
devotee  of  science  alone  rejects  the  supernatural  and 
becomes  an  agnostic,  so  if  the  Church  is  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump  of  the  nation,  and  to  flourish  so  that  the 
fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  in  the  branches  (Luke  xiii, 
19),  it  must  appropriate  and  assimilate  every  genuine 
social  and  political  reform,  accept  every  well-authenti- 
cated scientific  discovery  and  guide  every  upward  ten- 
dency of  current  thought.    This  is  real  Catholicity. 

E.  Wanless  Frid. 
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More  profitable  than  the  abuse  we  so  often  hear  levelled 
against  the  societies  of  working-men  would  be  a  candid 
consideration  of  the  causes  that  alone  render  the  violent 
tyranny  of  Trades  Unions  possible,  and  an  attempt  to 
discover  methods  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  more  in  accordance  with  true  com- 
mercial interests  than  those  too  commonly  employed. 

It  is  not  as  though  any  intelligent  working-man  would 
be  found  to  assert  that  he  likes  the  despotism  of  his 
Union  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  against  himself.  Its 
direct  action  can  certainly  not  be  less  galling  to  him 
than  it  is  to  those  who  only  know  of  it  by  its  results. 
Such  a  man  would  not  dream  of  justifying  it  on  any 
ground  of  preference,  he  would  simply  plead  the  defence 
of  necessity. 

"  For  the  working-man,"  he  would  say,  "  there  is  no 
choice  between  freedom  and  coercion.  His  only  choice 
lies  between  the  coercion  of  his  mates  and  that  of  his 
employers,  and  of  the  two  evils  he  prefers  to  submit  to 
those  who  best  know  the  difficulties  that  surround 
him." 

Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  some  actual  cause  disturbing 
the  proper  Freedom  of  Contract  that  should  always 
exist  between  those  who  occupy  commercial  relations 
to  one  another,  there  would  be  no  cause  either  for  com- 
bination or  for  coercion.  But  the  need  for  the  first 
naturally  carries  with  it  a  certain  need  for  the  second ; 
for  combination  can  hardly  be  successful  without  the 
use  of  some  coercion  to  keep  those  combining  to  their 
pledges. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  among  intelligent  freemen 
the  dread  of  expulsion  should  be  a  sufficiently  binding 
force,  and  a  very  fair  measure  of  the  reality  of  the  bene- 
fits held  out  by  any  society  is  provided  by  the  amount  of 
coercion  beyond  this  required  to  keep  the  members  of  it 
faithful  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders. 

Thus  it  is  not  Trades  Unionism ;  it  is  not  even  the  use 
(   429    ) 
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of  a  reasonable  amount  of  coercion  that  is  to  be  con- 
demned ;  it  is  the  violent  and  brutal  character  of  the 
methods  commonly  employed  that  is  in  fault,  and  that, 
by  their  very  necessity,  constitute  the  most  emphatic 
possible  condemnation  of  the  policy  they  are  used  to 
support. 

At  present  the  avowed  policy  of  most  of  the  existing 
Trades  Unions  is  the  waging  of  open  and  aggressive  war 
upon  employers  as  a  class  at  every  favorable  opportunity* 
Not  merely  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  contract  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen,  but  the  actual  reduction  of 
the  former  by  force  to  dependence  and  subservience  to 
the  latter. 

Such  a  policy  is  opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  industrial 
freedom,  and  only  the  absolute  demonstration  of  their 
being  no  other  course  by  which  justice  can  be  obtained 
for  the  working  classes  can  justify  an  adherence  to  it. 
To  England  especially  is  the  independence  both  of 
capital  and  labor  important ;  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  depends  on  successful  commerce,  and  for 
successful  commerce  the  freedom  of  every  form  of  worker 
— financier,  manufacturer,  traveller,  clerk,  and  artisan — 
to  employ  his  talents  in  the  direction  most  fitted  to  them 
is  vital. 

The  crucial  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  possible 
under  actual  circumstances  for  the  policy  of  trades 
unions  to  be  brought  more  into  accord  with  national 
needs  without  unduly  sacrificing  the  more  immediate 
interests  of  the  working  classes  ? 

Many  advocate  arbitration  as  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  violence ; 
but  besides  the  fact  that  such  a  remedy  must  leave  the 
main  source  of  the  evil  untouched,  arbitration  without 
compulsion  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  providing  the 
already  beaten  combatant  with  an  easy  means  of  retreat. 
No  way  yet,  also,  has  been  devised  for  compelling 
Trades  Unions  to  accept  decisions  of  which  they  dis- 
approve ;  and,  indeed,  since  such  a  body  has  always 
practically  the  power  of  dissolving  itself  at  any  moment, 
even  if  it  reappears  under  another  form  immediately, 
such  a  means  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

There  is  rather  some  system  wanted,  which,  whilst 
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providing  the  support  of  the  union  funds  to  each  work- 
man as  an  ultimate  resort  if  necessary,  may  pari  passu 
with  the  rise  of  the  causes  of  dispute,  bring  into  play 
some  mode  of  discussing  them  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  reconciling  them  in  individual  cases. 

An  ideal  sketch  of  such  a  system  is  not  difficult  to 
draw. 

Misunderstanding  and  mistrust  will  be  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen.  In  truth,  the  very  conditions 
necessary  to  the  successful  management  of  com- 
mercial undertakings  can  hardly  fail  to  give  birth  to 
these  fertile  elements  of  strife.  An  employer  must  always 
recognise  a  limit  on  his  freedom  to  enter  into  frank 
commimications  with  his  workmen  as  to  his  immediate 
aims  and  difficulties,  and  the  workman  in  his  turn, 
chiefly  occupied  with  his  own  needs  and  always  prone 
to  exaggerate  his  personal  value,  must  necessarily 
regard  with  suspicion  the  half-truths  that  seem  to  him 
intended  to  depreciate  his  own  importance. 

Considerations  such  as  these  unmistakeably  point  to 
the  need  for  local  mediators  between  masters  and  men, 
sufficiently  impartial  to  respect  the  masters*  confidence, 
and  yet  undoubtedly  pledged  to  the  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  men ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  great 
advance  to  industrial  peace  would  be  made  if  the 
appointment  of  paid  representatives  to  act  as  labour 
advocates  or  "workmen's  friends"  were  to  become  an 
acknowledged  part  of  trades  xmion  work.  There 
should  be  "  workmen's  friends "  constantly  at  hand 
to  advise  and  mediate ;  these  should  be  acquainted 
with  local  affairs,  able  to  command  the  support  of 
his  union  for  each  workman  according  to  the  needs 
of  his  case,  open  to  hear  any  complaint,  and  to 
discuss  it  and  ask  explanations  from  the  employer, 
reporting  to  the  elected  leaders  at  the  trades  union 
centres,  and,  finally,  making  recommendations  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  support  that  should  be  given  in 
each  case. 

It  is  certain  that  such  mediators  would  be  welcomed 
by  employers,  and  that  a  powerful  inducement  to  justice 
would  be  supplied,  where  really  good  workmen  were 
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concerned,  by  the  knowledge  the  master  would  have 
that  the  man  before  him  had  the  power  to  back  his 
opinion  with  funds  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  his  own. 

Whether  the  present  trades  union  leaders  would  be 
equally  prepared  to  welcome  the  individual  arrange- 
ment of  cases  of  dispute,  in  substitution  for  the  more 
exciting  and  more  easily-conducted  processes  of  mass 
warfare,  is  more  doubtful.  Should,  however,  working 
men  once  generally  realise  that  a  more  just  way  was 
open  to  them  of  protecting  their  interests  than  the  sub- 
mission of  themselves  to  brutal  coercion,  there  is  Httle 
probabiUty  that  any  personal  wishes  or  interests  would 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Although  in  the  long  run  it  is  possible  that  the  cost  of 
appointing  trades  union  representatives  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  scale  might  prove  an  6l  tacie,  still  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  some  allowance  should  not  be  made 
from  public  funds,  as  the  information  would  be  of  public 
interest. 

J.  Tyrrell  Baylee. 
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Of  all  the  burning  questions  of  the  present  day  there 
is  not  one  more  lu^gent  than  that  of  the  increasing  over- 
pressure of  the  population  upon  the  limited  available 
resources  of  sustenance  within  the  British  Isles.  Day 
by  day,  the  cry  becomes  more  cogent,  "There  is  no 
work  for  the  workless  ".  This  being  so,  it  is  our  duty 
to  carefully  examine  the  social  outlook  with  anxious 
attention,  and  in  this  paper  I  propose  to  survey  the 
matter  from  the  side  lights  of  illegitimacy  and  the 
marriage  laws,  which  have  a  very  appreciable  bearing 
on  the  question. 

The  returns  of  the  Registrar  General  show  that  every 
year  the  number  of  births  increases,  and  that  females- 
preponderate  over  males,  the  consequence  being  the 
lessened  value  of  women  as  child-bearers  or  as  wage- 
earners.  Year  by  year  we  find  women  taking  a  lower 
place  in  the  social  scale,  and  instead  of  the  advance  of 
the  •*  New  Woman ",  which  some  humorists  would 
have  us  accept  as  the  outcome  of  the  present  develop- 
ment, we  shall  surely  find  that  through  the  gradual 
operation  of  natural  law  women  become  not  only  in  a 
mercantile,  but  also  in  a  social  sense — shall  I  say  it 
without  any  irreverence — ^a  "glut  in  the  market". 
Whenever  in  the  history  of  a  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  woman  have  shown  themselves,  then  has 
that  kingdom  stood  firm.  How  then  shall  we  combat 
the  result  of  the  overplus  of  woman,  and  of  the  over- 
population of  both  sexes,  so  as  to  obviate  the  tendency 
to  cheapen  human  life  and  human  labor,  with  its  con- 
sequent  tendency  to  commercial  sweating  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  immoral  relations  and  prostitution  on  the 
other  ? 

If  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  were  dis- 
counted and  not  reckoned  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar 
General,  the  numbers  each  year  would  be  materially 
reduced.  This  is  an  imfortunate  statement  to  make^ 
but  it  is  the  fact ;  and  therefore  we  have  to  take  this 
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into  account  in  a  review  of  the  question.  Remove  the 
ban  or  legal  disqualification  of  illegitimacy,  and  a  source 
of  over-population  would  be  destroyed.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  man  or  woman  in  a  sane  state  of  mind 
and  body  would  willingly  incur  the  moral  and  legal 
stigma  of  illegitimate  parentage.  If  there  were  no 
such  stigma,  and  the  law  compelled  a  legal  registration 
of  both  parents  under  the  heaviest  penalties,  both  parties 
would  reflect  twice  or  thrice  before  incurring  a  l^al 
responsibility  which  would  act  with  far  more  effect  on 
the  majority  of  people  than  any  amount  of  solemn 
ecclesiastical  ceremony,  or  the  lack  of  it,  would  do. 
Illegitimacy  is  a  legal,  not  a  natural  disqualification. 
Our  spiritual  guides  have  vilified  obedience  to  natural 
instinct,  unconsciously  insisting  that  God,  whose  servant 
Nature  is,  placed  a  ban  upon  his  own  handiwork.  Can 
contradictory  teaching  go  further  than  this  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  is  due  to  the  unnatural  social  conditions  and 
Innding  legislation  of  the  present  day. 

How  can  we  remedy  this  state  of  things,  so  as  to 
make  illegitimacy  in  its  present  sense  an  improbable  or 
impossible  contingency  ?  Let  an  Act  be  passed  giving 
full  legal  rights  of  citizenship  to  every  child  who  is 
brought  into  the  world  without  the  sanction  of  the  law 
or  the  Church.  This  we  must  do  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  innocent  subject,  in  the  spirit  of  the  one  who  said  : 
**  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me".  Every 
child,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  should  be  compulsorily 
registered  in  the  names  of  both  of  its  parents. 

Should  the  State  place  restrictions  upon  the  sexual 
relations  of  its  subjects  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
marriage  service  of  the  Established  Church  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  an  equitable  arrangement  of  regula- 
tions governing  sexual  unions.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  a  religious  service  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
of  the  solemn  character  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  per- 
formed at  the  most  solemn  time  in  the  life  of  a  man  and 
woman,  should  be  employed  only  by  such  persons  as  are 
individually  capable  of  assenting,  and  who  do  assent,  to 
all  the  sentiments  therein  contained.  Now  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  those  who  are  married 
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according  to  the  Registrar-General's  returns;  in  fact, 
very  few  indeed  of  those  who  are  wedded  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  have  any 
object  or  knowledge  beyond  a  simple  desire  to  fulfil  the 
legal  obligations  incumbent  upon  them  ^he  greater 
number  care  no  more  for  Church  services  than  for  those 
of  any  other  religious  body.  The  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Stepney,  preaching  the  other  day  at  a  large  City  church, 
bitterly  decried  the  divorce  laws  as  inconsistent  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Church's  marriage  service.  Here, 
at  least,  we  have  consistency  of  opinion,  and  I  am  so 
far  in  accord  with  this  representative  of  the  ritualistic 
party  in  the  Established  Church.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  Mr.  Labouchere,  one  of  the  most  clear- 
headed politicians  of  the  day,  saying  that  he  would  like  to 
seethe  Bishop  Suffragan  doing  civil  penance  at  the  State's 
expense  for  teaching  doctrine  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  law !  The  strict  formulary  of  the  Church  bars  the 
way  to  a  sound  readjustment  of  the  civil  law  in  regard 
to  the  legal  contract.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  the  implied  assumption  that  all  who  assent  to  a 
£ivil  contract  of  marriage  likewise  agree  to  "live  together 
after  God's  holy  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony "  ? 

As  long  as  the  existence  of  the  Divorce  Court  is 
permitted,  the  State  has  no  right  to  recognise  the  "form 
of  solemnization  of  matrimony"  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  civil  or  legal  contract. 
From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
the  allegiance  of  the  Church  to  civil  authority  has  been 
severed.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  logic  which  places  all  religious  bodies  on  an 
equitable  foundation  in  respect  to  principles  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  are  void.  The  marriage  service  of 
the  English  Chiu-ch  gives  without  reservation  a  guarantee 
of  the  perpetuity  and  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  not  valid  in  an 
EngUsh  court  of  law.  Therefore,  it  is  binding  only  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  consciences  of  individuals,  and  the 
State  is  not  the  keeper  of  the  conscience,  of  any 
member  of  society.  "When  the  Church  of  England  is 
disestablished,  without  prejudice  to  her  claim  for  en- 
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dowments,  legislation  will  be  able  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  relation  between  the  sexes,  to  remove  the 
reproach  of  illegitimacy,  and  to  continue  the  present 
policy  of  our  law,  which  favors  marriages  and  dis- 
countenances celibacy.  Illegitimacy  and  celibacy 
appear  to  me  to  be  twin  evils. 

It  will  be  readily  comprehended  that  if  the  law  requires 
the  parentage  of  all  illegitimate  children  to  be  registered 
in  the  same  way  as  legitimate,  it  would  be  manifestly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  responsible  persons  to  complete  the 
civil  contract,  since  both  the  parents  would  be  held 
accountable  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  offspring, 
whether  such  parents  were  legally  united  or  otherwise. 

All  men  and  women  who  know  the  world  will  agree 
with  me  that  any  theories  and  enactments  that  ignore  the 
force  of  natural  impulse,  and  assume  that  it  can  be  re- 
strained by  law,  are  doomed  to  failure,  and  are  equally 
certain  to  give  rise  to  new  and  more  serious  evils.  I 
hold  that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  every  male  to  be 
legally  married  as  soon  as  he  reaches  a  proper  age  for 
such  a  union.  But  this  is  a  mere  chimera  so  long  as  the 
State  does  not  afford  a  man  the  means  of  subdstence  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  offspring.  Without  entering  into 
the  highly  complex  question  of  work  and  wages  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposal,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  carried  out  would  be  by 
attracting  men  back  to  the  land,  and  causing  it  to  jrield 
a  livelihood,  but  no  more,  to  each  citizen. 

A.  Hamilton  Williams. 
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FREE     LOVE     CRITICISMS. 


The  great  number  of  communications  received  by  the 
Editor  on  the  **  Free  Love "  discussion  seems  to  afford 
not  only  ample  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  some  excuse  for  a  slight  criticism  of  the  views 
submitted  to  our  readers. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  thoroughly  misunder- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  the  term  "Free  Love"  as 
used  by  Mr.  Rockell  and  others,  and  stubbornly  insist 
on  identifying  it  with  license  and  promiscuity.  Most  of 
them,  and  principally  our  women  friends,  labor  under 
the  inherited  prejudice  of  centuries.  Few  arrive,  or  try 
to  arrive,  at  a  definition  of  "  love  ",  and  to  separate  the 
essential  from  the  subordinate  features  of  this  great 
mystery  of  nature. 

But  all  our  friends,  or  nearly  all,  agree  that  the 
present  system  of  marriage  is  highly  immoral,  and  that 
it  is  the  result  of  the  oppression  and  of  the  serfdom  of 
woman  which  has  been  practised  under  the  cover  of  so- 
called  Christianity  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years. 

Just  as  the  liberated  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America  were  unable  for  decades  to  appreciate  their 
freedom,  and  openly  declared  that  they  preferred 
slavery,  we  find  that  the  majority  of  women,  imbued  by 
the  natural  conservative  spirit,  object  to  their  emanci- 
pation from  the  bonds  and  fetters  which  hitherto  they 
carried  silently  and  with  apparent  resignation. 

The  priests,  for  selfish  motives  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  women  in  submission,  are  unani- 
mous in  defending  that  enforced  monogamy,  which  they 
have  created  and  successfully  maintained  in  its  in- 
dissoluble form ;  and  the  vast  majority  of  men  gladly 
accept  the  situation,  which  practically  gives  them  un- 
limited liberty  while  the  liberty  of  their  slave-wives  is 
restricted  in  the  most  arbitrary  way.  To  complete  the 
wrong  and  injustice  to  women,  their  freedom  of  selec- 
tion has  been  limited  by  the  power  of  their  parents  as 
well  as  by  custom  to  such  a  degree  that  to-day,  not  less 
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than  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  marriageable  girl  id 
nothing  but  a  commercial  commodity,  little  better,  in 
fact,  than  the  African  slave.  Wherever  the  parents 
refrain  from  selling  their  daughters  to  the  highest 
bidder  the  girl  sells  herself,  and  love  really  enters  only 
in  exceptional  cases. 

Marriage,  as  practised  now  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  is  nothing  but  prostitution,  sanctioned  by  Church 
and  State;  it  is  the  most  immoral  of  our  institutions, 
and  we  all  feel  that  a  change'  is  at  hand. 

"  Free  Love,"  in  the  first  instance,  means  free  sekc- 
tion  ;  and,  secondly,  the  right  to  repair  a  mistake,  made 
by  inexperience  or  error,  in  such  selection. 

Both  factors  are  absent  in  modern  matrimony.  Free 
Love  does  not  exclude  monogamy.  Monogamy,  if  it  is 
the  result  of  free  choice,  if  based  on  true  love,  probably 
is  the  ideal  state  of  sex-relationship,  but  enforced  mono- 
gamy is  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  the  wife,  the 
source  of  unspeakable  misery,  and  last,  not  least,  a 
crime  against  nature,  a  crime  which  will  never  go 
unpunished.  Nature  is  revengeful,  and  will  invariably 
visit  the  wrongs  done  by  parents  on  their  children. 
Nature  does  not  overlook  crimes  committed  against  her 
fundamental  laws.  Free  Love  is  the  normal  condition  of 
nature,  forced  monogamy  its  artificial  substitute. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  men  are  polygamists,  not 
only'  by  natural  instinct  but  also  in  practice,  and  that 
they  are  not  restricted  in  this  practice  by  any  law  or 
custom,  while  women  as  a  rule  are  monogamists,  points 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  reticence  which  we  observe 
on  the  part  of  women  if  the  Free  Love  question  is  under 
discussion.  But,  as  explained  above.  Free  Love  will 
lead  to  monogamy  wherever  true  love  exists. 

Most  women,  although  not  admitting  so  much  in 
words,  feel  their  serfdom,  degradation  and  dependency 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  insist  that  indissoluble 
matrimony  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests.  The  ivy  clinging  to  the  oak.  A  free  woman 
however  will  reject  with  scorn  the  parasitic  r61e  allotted 
to  her  by  the  church  and  by  men,  who  for  centuries 
made  the  laws  which  make  women  marketable  chattels. 

Thus  the  principal  objections  to  "  Free  Love  "  come 
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from  the  priest,  and  from  those  men  who  have  an 
instinctive  contempt  for  woman,  **  the  cross  between  an 
angel  and  an  idiot  "  as  they  would  call  her.  .  Objections 
also  come  from  all  those  women  who  are  satisfied  with 
their  position  as  slaves. 

The  Free  Woman  will  insist  that  she  has  the  right  to 
select  the  man  whom  she  loves,  and  to  separate  from 
him  if  afterwards  it  should  be  evident  that  her  selec- 
tions was  a  mistake,  an  error  on  her  part,  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  which  would  be  life-long  misery  to  both 
contracting  parties.  To  men  the  question  is  of  much 
less  importance,  as  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Free  Lovers  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  most  of  them 
despise  the  concealment  and  hypocrisy  which  the  law 
and  so-called  **  morality  *'  compels  them  to  adopt.  This 
"  morality "  is  only  an  outward  sign,  a  great  lie  to 
deceive  the  weaker  sex,  and  honest  men  abhor  it, 
submitting  to  its  necessity  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

Women,  no  doubt,  are  the  principal  suflferers  under 
the  present  system. 

As  marriage  is  alleged  to  be  a  contract  entered  into 
voluntarily  by  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  is  not  intel- 
ligible why  it  should  not  be  dissolvable  like  any  other 
contract,  by  mutual  consent,  and  for  the  reason  that  one 
of  the  parties  has  broken  the  covenants. 

In  Germany  and  other  countries  this  principle  has 
been  recognised  by  the  legislature,  and  divorce,  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  tie,  is  comparatively  easy.  This 
is  a  first  step  towards  "  Free  Love ",  and  in  no  way 
implies  license  or  promiscuity.  Legislation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  easy  divorce  has  always  been  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  the  scandals  of  the  divorce  court,  which  are 
a  daily  occurrence  in  England,  are  exceptional  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  In  Great  Britain  the  power  of  the 
clergy  is  yet  so  great  that  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is 
hardly  possible,  and  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  aca- 
demic discussions  concerning  the  evils  which  result  from 
a  corrupt  and  pernicious  system  of  enforced  Monogamy : 
"  Prostitution  and  Adultery  ". 

Although  the  Divorce  Court  allows  a  glimpse  into 
the  real  state  of  aflfairs,  it  reflects  only  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  misery,  only  a  verj'  small  fraction  of  the 
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wretched  marriages  which  to  millions  turn  life  on  earth 
into  hell.  The  man,  it  is  true,  mostly  follows  his 
inclinations,  but  the  poor,  vmhappy  woman  lingers 
and  dies  in  misery,  cursing  the  day  which  tied  her  to 
the  hated  individual,  who  on  his  part  probably  gives 
vent  to  the  same  feeling.  The  woman  with  whom  he 
has  been  forced  to  live  because  both  committed  an  error 
of  judgment  in  their  youth,  in  reality  was  never  his 
wife,  but  church  and  law  stepped  in  to  create  that 
unnatural  alliance,  which  wrecked  the  life  of  both. 

A  divorce  law  which  allows  the  easy  dissolution  of 
marriages  that,  for  whatever  reason,  have  turned  out  a 
failvure,  would  be  tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  Fru 
Love  as  understood  by  Mr.  Rockell  and  most  of  our 
correspondents.  There  would  be  no  necessity  to  discard 
marriage,  if  such  law  was  in  force.  Prostitution  and 
the  inherent  excess  in  sexual  intercourse  is  in  the  first 
instance  the  result  of  our  marriage  law,  of  matrimony 
as  established  by  the  Church. 

We  can  observe  that  in  exact  proportion  as.  the 
difficulties  to  dissolve  marriages  increase,  prostitution 
also  increases  and  thrives  and  flourishes.  Thus  London, 
Liverpool,  New  York,  are  the  world's  centres  for 
prostitution;  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  follow  far  behind, 
while  in  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  States  prostitution 
is  almost  unknown. 

Enforced  monogamy  certainly  does  not  restrain  sexual 
excess:  it  rather  provokes  it  in  so  far  as  the  male 
population  is  concerned. 

The  enforced  celibacy  in  which  such  a  great  number 
of  women  live,  to  the  detriment  of  their  bodily  health 
and  happiness,  is  another  factor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
existing  institution.  It  is,  as  Edward  Carpenter  points 
out,  a  national  wrong,  almost  as  grievous  as  that  of 
prostitution,  and  is,  like  this,  the  result  of  indissoluble 
marriages. 

In  commenting  on  Tolstoi's  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  ",  Mr. 
John  Comerford,  one  of  our  correspondents,  writes : 

"  If  anything  is  made  clear  to  the  reader  of  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata  "  it  is  that  the  writer  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  the  true  Christian  marriage  is  at  all.     Those  who 
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follow  in  wake  of  that  unfortunate  philosophy  are  arguing 
from  their  blindness  and  addressing  those  who  understand 
marriage  in  an  entirely  different  sense.*' 

Now  we  are  all  aware  that  the  sense  in  which  Christian 
Marriage  is  understood  is  that  of  coercion,  as  far  as  the 
woman  is  concerned,  and  of  unlimited  liberty  to  her 
lord  and  master. 

The  lives  of  Henry  VIII,  of  all  the  mdst  Christian 
kings  of  France,  of  the  Borgia  family  and  of  nearly  all 
the  English  rulers,  are  a  fine  illustration  of  the  sense  in 
which  Christian  marriage  is  and  has  been  understood 
by  the  majority  of  Christians.  Tolstoi  has  certainly 
improved  upon  the  old  notion,  but  he  is  not  wholly  free 
from  prejudice,  as  he  lives  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
of  that  form  of  Nonconformity  which  is  a  greater 
obstacle  to  real  progress  than  true  Christianity. 

The  real  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  Free 
Love  is  this :  *'  Shall  the  woman,  who  during  many 
centuries  has  been  dominated  and  generally  has  been 
oppressed  by  man,  be  freed  ?  Is  she  to  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  man,  or  is  she  to  remain  the 
degraded  slave  that  she  has  been  while  matrimony  has 
been  indissoluble  ?  '* 

Ideal  sex-relations,  like  other  ideals,  are  unattainable 
under  imperfect  social  conditions,  but  we  may  strive 
to  repair  the  great  injustice,  the  grievous  wrong  done  to 
woman.  Our  marriage  law  binds  the  unhappy  woman 
for  life  to  the  drunkard,  the  lunatic,  the  criminal,  and 
worse  than  that,  to  the  "  cad  ",  who  before  marriage 
may  appear  as  the  ideal  husband,  and  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  casts  oflf  all  disguise  and  abuses  the 
power  given  him  by  law  and  custom  until  death  releases 
his  wretched  victim. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  husband  refrains  from 
coercing  his  wife,  the  absurdity  of  an  indissoluble 
matrimonial  contract  is  often  illustrated  in  the  most 
striking  manner. 

I  take  at  random  a  recent  action  for  maintenance  in 
the  Westminster  Police  Court : — 

Mrs.  Ivy  Williams  [here  we  have  the  ivy  clinging  to  the 
oak] ,  the  wife  of  Henry  Williams,  claims  maintenance  on  the 
ground  of  desertion. 
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Mrs.  Ivy  deposes  that  she  was  married  at  the  end  of  1893, 
and  after  brief  cohabition  left  the  defendant  on  account  of 
his  drunken  and  dissolute  habits.  Subsequently  she  resided 
at  Brighton  and  at  Canning  Town.  A  chance  meeting  with 
the  defendant  led  to  a  temporary  reconciliation,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  desertion  this  spring  they  were  living 
together  in  the  Vauxhall-Bridge  Road. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Herbert  Nield,  barrister,  who 
appeared  for  the  defendant,  the  complainant  said  she  was 
not  a  chaste  woman  when  she  married  Mr.  Williams,  but  as 
he  had  then  known  her  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  fully 
aware  of  her  past.  She  lived  imder  the  protection  of  a 
gentleman,  whose  guest  her  husband  sometimes  was. 

Mr.  de  Rutzen :  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to  rake  up  things 
known  to  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Nield  said  the  defence  was  that  the  lady  had  shame- 
lessly offended  since. 

Complainant :  My  husband  knew  all  about  it.  I  have  done 
exactly  as  he  wished.  He  took  me  to  a  clergy man*s  house  as 
his  wife  before  marriage,  and  afterwards,  when  we  were  living 
apart,  he  met  me  by  chance  and  took  me  to  a  house  of  a 
certain  character.  On  that  occasion  he  said  that  I  might  as 
well  earn  money  from  him  as  anyone  else. 

Counsel :  He  was  very  fond  01  you  ? 

Witness  (scornfully) :  I  think  not,  or  he  wolild  not  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Nield  :  Do  you  remember  a  disturbance  on  Christmas 
night  of  1893 — before  you  had  been  married  a  month — when 
you  went  into,  another  man's  bedroom  and  misconducted 
yourself  ? — It  was  partly  in  fun.  I  said  to  an  old  ftiend,  "  I 
am  going  to  your  room  Jack  '* ;  he  said,  "  Don't  be  silly ;  you 
are  married  now."  But  my  husband  intervened  and  told  me 
to  go,  making  such  shocking  conditions  that  I  decline  to  state 
them  publicly.  I  have  got  evidence  that  he  allowed  it,  and 
that  next  morning  we  breakfasted  together,  and  that  he  was 
friendly  to  me. 

Mr.  Nield  asked  the  witness  whether  she  had  not  periodi- 
cally visited  a  Dr.  Jackson,  at  Canning  Town,  and  whether  a 
number  of  letters  (produced)  were  not  in  that  gentleman's 
handwriting. 

Mrs.  Williams  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  that 
her  husband  knew  all  about  it.  He  had  carried  her  bag  to 
the  railway  station  when  she  was  going  to  stay  with  the 
doctor. 

Mr.  de  Rutzen  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  shocking  story. 
At  any  rate,  all  that  was  done  previous  to  December  last, 
when  the  parties  resumed  cohabitation,  was  condoned 
by  the  husband. 

Counsel  admitted  that  was  so,  and  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jackson,  datea  Feb.  26, 
**  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  note,  and  I  hope  you  have  not 
had  any  more  unpleasantness." 

Witness :  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  The  doctor  knew 
there  was  generally  a  lot  of  drink. 

Mr.  Nield:    Does  not    the  impleasantness   mean  a  dis- 
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turbance  between  you  and  your  husband  through  your  mis- 
conduct with  the  doctor  ? — Certainly  not.  It  meant  cruelty 
on  one  occasion. 

Did  not  your  husband  say  that  he  would  not  stand  your 
conduct  any  longer,  and  that  he  would  leave  you  unless  you 
ceased  your  visits  to  Dr.  Jackson? — No.  It  is  an  absurd 
suggestion.  When  the  doctor  has  visited  me  my  husband 
has  drunk  with  him  and  then  gone  out  for  hours  to  leave 
us  together.  The  doctor  has  taken  me  on  his  knee  in  my 
husband's  presence,  and  no  secrecy  was  observed  about  the 
letters  when  they  came.  My  husband  saw  each  letter  as  it 
came,  and  knew  all  about  my  visits  to  Canning  Town. 

Did  you  not  account  for  one  of  your  absences  from  home 
by  8a3ring  that  you  had  been  drugged  and  stupefied  in 
Stamford  Street? — Witness  said  she  did  once  say  that  "for 
fun  " ;  there  was  no  truth  in  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Langton,  she  declared  that  the  whole 
of  her  misconduct  was  with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of 
her  husband  at  the  time  she  was  living  with  him. 

Mr.  Langton  questioned  the  complaint  about  a  visit  to 
Littlehampton,  and  she  said  that  whilst  there  the  defendant 
fetched  her  the  doctor's  letters. 

Mr.  Nield :  Where  was  the  doctor  introduced  to  your 
husband  ? 

Witness  replied  at  an  establishment  in  the  Strand,  and 
added  that  the  introduction  was  last  December — about  a 
week  after  their  return  from  Littlehampton. 

When  did  you  first  meet  the  doctor? — Some  months 
previously. 

When  did  your  husband  leave  you  ? — ^About  seven  weeks 
ago. 

And  when  did  you  see  the  doctor  last  ? — About  a  fort- 
night ago. 

Alice  Ayres,  of  Paulton  Square,  Chelsea,  sister-in-law  of 
the  complainant,  deposed  that  she  was  present  at  a  party  at 
Mrs.  Williams's,  on  Feb.  14.  Dr.  Jackson  was  present,  and 
Mrs.  Williams  said  she  was  going  to  stay  with  him.  De- 
fendant did  not  object,  and  waited  till  Mrs.  Williams  came 
back. 

Mr.  Nield :  He  is  rather  a  peculiar  husband  ? — I  should 
think  he  was.    (Loud  laughter.) 

This  masculine  woman  can  lead  this  man  as  she  Ukes  ? — 
I  don't  know  that. 

Have  you  not  said  that  the  husband  was  a  poor  miserable 
little  man,  or  he  would  have  stopped  it  ? — I  did  not  say  that, 
but  I  say  so  now. 

Dr.  Herbert  Somes  Jackson,  of  Canning  Town,  deposed 
that  he  had  known  the  complainant  about  eighteen  months. 
He  first  met  her  at  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  saw  her 
about  every  week  for  some  time.  He  did  not  know  about 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Langton :  When  did  you  hear  of  the  husband  ? — ^About 
a  year  ago.  She  was  my  housekeeper  for  two  months.  She 
found  that  her  husband  was  at  Littlehampton,  and  went 
there  to  him.    That  was  in  December,  1895. 
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In  farther  examination,  Dr.  Jackson  said  he  visited  Mrs. 
Williams  frequently  during  the  past  few  months.  The  lady 
used  to  tell  her  husband  to  go  out  for  a  couple  of  hoors^  and 
he  did  so.  Witness  had  kissed  Mrs.  Williams  in  the  presence 
of  the  husband. 

Cross-examined,  the  witness  said  the  words  in  one  of  his 
letters,  dated  February  26th,  "I  hope  there  was  no  un- 
pleasantness ;  it  makes  me  feel  so  guilty,"  did  not  refer  to 
his  association  with  the  lady.  In  another  letter  he  referred 
to  a  note  from  Mrs.  Williams  *'  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the 
breakfast  table  **.  He  concluded  the  same  letter,  "  With 
much  love  and  many  kisses,  your  own  dear  love,  Bertie  ".  It 
was  not  a  morally  right  thing,  but  he  thought  it  was  for  the 
husband  to  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  De  Rutzen :  Did  you  form  any  idea  whether  this  man — 
the  defendant — was  quite  right  ? — I  should  say  that  he  is  a 
man  of  weak  intellect,  but  not  certifiably  insane.  He  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  I  did  not  impose  on  him  as  far  as 
deception  goes. 

In  addressing  the  Court,  Mr.  Nield  admitted  that  the 
defendant  had  been  grosslv  negligent,  and  that  he  was 
entirely  incapable  of  controlling  his  wife,  but  denied  that  her 
misconduct  had  been  connived  at. 

Henry  Williams,  the  defendant,  said  that  he  knew  his  wife 
years  before  he  married  her.  He  married  her  on  her  promise 
that  she  would  lead  a  new  life.  They  separated  three  months 
after  marriage,  she  going  off  with  another  person  with  five 
;f  10  notes  belonging  to  him  (the  defendant).  He  could  not 
deny  that  on  one  occasion,  soon  after  marriage,  he  gave  his 
"  partial  consent  **  to  her  misbehavior,  but  this  consent  was 
withdrawn,  and  he  declined  to  further  explain  the  matter  in 
court.  He  left  his  wife  on  the  last  occasion  because  he  be- 
came alive  to  her  relations  with  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Langton :  You  have  seen  your  wife  on  the  doctor's 
knee  and  kissing  her  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  was  such  a  very  small 
room.    (Laughter.) 

Do  you  suggest  that  there  was  not  room  for  more  chairs  ? 
—Well,  hardly  that. 

Mr.  De  Rutzen  said  he  had  never  listened  to  such  a  story 
of  barefaced  profligacy.  The  wife  unblushingly  told  her 
story,  and  that  her  husband  had  connived  at  her  adultery 
and  done  everything  he  could  to  promote  it  he  had  himself 
proved  in  the  witness-box.  He  would  not  help  either  side. 
The  wife  could  go  to  the  Divorce  Court  if  she  Uked,  but  he 
would  make  no  order. 

Mrs.  Cameron  in  an  article  entitled  "  How  we 
Marry  ",  very  ably  reviews  the  present  situation  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  from  which  I 
quote  a  few  passages  to  show  that  women  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  indignity  of  their  relation  to  men. 

"  When  people  open  their  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  around 
them  and  look  facts  in  the  face,  they  will  see  that  some 
change  in  the  sentiments,  customs,  and  laws  pertaining  to 
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sex  relations  must  sooner  or  later  be  made;  that  only  by 
intelligent,  open-minded  public  discussion  can  any  really 
beneficial  alteration  be  brought  about;  and  that  no  in- 
vestigation of  any  theory  can  result  in  a  worse  state  of  things 
than  exists  in  our  midst  to-day  *'. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  after  reviewing  the  errors  made  in  the 
bringing  up  of  the  girl  in  ignorance,  or  so-called 
innocence,  describes  the  evil  result  of  the  indissoluble 
union  : 

"  The  fair  sex,  for  the  most  part,  has  not  so  far  concerned 
itself  much  about  its  human  rights ;  it  is  more  than  anything  * 
else  a  sex  entitled  to  the  chivalry,  protection,  and  support  of 
the  human  beings  for  whom  it  dabbles  in  accompHshments 
and  bedecks  itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  modes,  in  admira- 
tion of  which  now-a-days  one  not  infrequently  hears  from 
fair  ones  the  words  *  perfectly  fetching  *,  in  tones  of  rapture. 
Thus  equipped  the  fair  sex  proceeds  to  the  chase,  the  quarry 
being  the  house-providing  creatures  mis-named  husbands. 
Thus  men  and  women  live  divided  and  totally  dissimilar  Hves, 
each  pre3nng  on  the  other.  .  .  1  .  The  era  of  human  chattels 
has  gone  by,  let  us  hope  that  the  bane  of  our  family  and 
social  life  will  soon  follow  it." 

Yes,  the  era  of  human  chattels,  the  era  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  woman,  has  gone  by  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
era  of  the  Free  Woman,  the  era  of  true  Love,  which  by 
by  its  very  nature  must  be  free. 

Cato. 
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J,  D,  PROUDHONy  Sa  Vie,  Ses  Oeuvres,  Sa  Dodrim,  Par 
Arthur  Di&sjardins,  Member  de  PInstUut.  2  Vols, 
{Paris:  Perrin  Editeur.)    1896. 

This  book  appears  at  the  right  moment,  as  at  the  present 
'  time  Socialism  in  France  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Proudhon  was  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  French 
Socialists.  M.  Arthur  D6sjardins,  the  author,  is  a  member 
of  the  Institut  and  Advocate-General  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  he  is  not  a  Socialist,  which  enhances  the  value  of  this 
work  as  an  independent  critique.  The  censure  of  the  great 
Socialist,  where  M.  D6sjardins  considered  it  necessary,  is 
dignified  and  not  aggressive,  and  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  is  scientific. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 
describes  Proudhon's  life,  in  fifteen  chapters.  At  the  age  of 
forty,  Proudhon  married  a  humble  working-girl,  and  had 
therefore  during  all  his  life  to  work  hard  for  his  daily  bread. 
Money  matters  greatly  hampered  his  work,  which  he  carried 
through  with  admirable  energy. 

The  second  part,  in  ten  chapters,  deals  with  the  doctrines 
of  Proudhon ;  it  is  an  impartial  and  lucid  dissertation  and 
criticism,  which  shows  that  the  writer  has  not  been  quite 
able  to  discard  preconceived  ideas,  but  that  he  is  anxious  to 
do  justice  to  Proudhon  and  his  disciples.  Many  erroneous 
deductions  must  be  recorded,  amongst  which  the  assertion 
that  the  deeds  of  Anarchists  in  France  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  Proudhon*s  teachings  is  the  most  palpable  one. 
The  causes  of  the  crimes  of  a  Ravachol,  a  Vaillant,  a  Henry, 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  doctrines  which  we 
find  explained  in  scientific  books  on  Socialism. 

M.  D6sjardins  is  highly  metaphysical  and  is  an  adherent  of 
speculative  philosophy,  which  has  for  centuries  delayed  real 
progress.  Thus  he  asserts  that  "  justice  is  a  principle  which 
exists  independently  of  the  relations  which  it  governs,  in- 
dependently of  time,  place,  and  circumstances"  (vol.  ii,  p. 
258).  This  theory  of  an  immutable  justice  certainly  cannot 
be  proved  by  any  positive  method  of  observation  of  social 
phenomena.  How  does  M.  D6sjardins  explain  the  actual 
change  in  the  conception  of  justice  in  human  afiairs  ?  History 
proves  this  change  in  abundance. 

(  446  ) 
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M.  D^sjardins  is  a  believer  in  religion  &om  an  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  He  might  have  avoided  the  errors  on  this 
subject  if  he  had  studied  the  works  of  Letoumeau  and  of 
other  anthropologbts. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  work  describes  Proudhon  as 
a  sophist,  but  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  one  of  the  three 
greatest  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  he 
modelled  his  life  in  accordance  with  his  teachings.  Alto- 
gether, he  praises  the  man,  but  attacks  his  theory  and  his 
social  problems.  A.  H.. 


SOCIAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  Addresses  to  Ethical 
Societies.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  (London  :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.)     1896. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  addresses  to  the  Ethical  Societies 
have  been  collected  in  two  neat  volumes,  and  form  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  on  social  topics.  The 
first  volume  contains  as  an  introduction  a  lucid  essay  on 
the  aims  of  Ethical  Societies.  Chapters  on  **  Science  and 
Politics,"  the  "  Morality  of  Competition,"  and  on  "  Social 
Equality"  follow,  and  a  highly  interesting  treatise  on  the 
**  Ethics  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence  "  concludes  the  first 
part. 

The  conflict  between  the  ethical  progress  of  society  and 
the  cosmic  process  (the  struggle  for  existence)  naturally  is  a 
subject  which  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  deep 
study  in  the  near  future.  Professor  Huxley  stated  that  the 
ethical  progress  depended  upon  our  combating  the  "  cosmic 
process  ",  and,  if  that  is  so,  we  may  well  pause  before  attempt- 
ing the  task.  Nietzsche,  the  individualist  par  excellence,  calls 
our  attention  to  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt,  but  he 
exaggerates  the  difficulties,  and  many  will  welcome  Leslie 
Stephen's  spirit  of  compromise,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
relieves  their  anxiety.  He  thinks  that  the  facts  upon  which 
Professor  Huxley  relies  require  an  interpretation  which  avoids 
the  awkward  conclusion  that  we  must  pit  the  microcosm 
against  the  macrocosm. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  equally  interesting  subjects 
with  admirable  clearness.  "  Heredity ",  "  Punishment ", 
"Luxury",  "The  Vanity  of  Philosophising",  and  "For- 
gotten  Benefactors  ",  are  the  attractive  titles  of  the  principal 
chapters.  At  a  time  when  the  brutality  of  the  English 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  humane,  we  study  with  special  interest  the  views  and 
opinion  of  eminent  writers  on  punishment.    We  are  con- 
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scious    of    the    truth     expressed    in    Goethe's    beaatifal 
verse: 

••  Es  erben  sich  Gesetz  und  Rechte 
Wie  eine  ew'ge  Krankheit  fort ; 
Sie  schleppen  vom  Geschlecht  sich  zum  Geschlechte 
Und  riicken  sacht  von  Ort  zu  Ort. 
Vemunft  wird  Unsinn,  Wohlthat  Plage ; 
Weh  dir,  dass  du  ein  Enkel  bist  I 
Vom  Rechte  das  mit  uns  geboren  ist 
Von  dem  ist  leider  nie  die  Frage." 

The  old  theory  discarded  by  humanitarian  reformers,  bat 
adhered  to  by  Christians,  that  legal  punishments  are 
defensible,  not  merely  as  adding  to  the  motives  for  refraining 
from  crime,  but  as  gratifying  the  desire  for  revenge,  does  not 
find  much  favor  with  Leslie  Stephen,  although  he  does  not 
feel  justified  in  ignoring  it.  The  following  passage  is  of 
interest  to  our  legislators : 

**We  admit  ....  that  the  criminal  law,  though  absolutely 
necessary,  is  an  essentially  clumsy  contrivance,  to  be  used  only 
when  other  methods  fail.  When  certain  punishments  have  been 
condemned  as  brutalising,  it  has  been  replied  that  the  persons 
punished  were  already  so  brutal  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
worse.  But  the  brutalising  influence  is  even  more  objectionable  as 
it  applies  to  the  legislator  than  as  it  applies  to  the  criminal." 

It  is,  as  the  author  says,  much  easier  to  inflict  cruel  punish- 
ment than  to  try  to  remove  the  causes  of  crime. 

As  to  the  theory  of  "deterrence,"  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
remarks : 

.  "  In  fact  if  we  ask  what  is  the  deterring  influence  of  punishment 
we  must  observe  that  at  one  extreme  it  will  always  udl  or  only 
induce  a  bad  man  to  take  precautions  against  detection ;  and  that, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which 
it  does  not  come  into  active  operation  at  aul." 

Although  many  of  our  readers  will  be  opposed  to  Leslie 
Stephen  as  an  apostle  of  compromise,  in  which  respect  he 
sympathises  with  Professor  Huxley  and  others,  nobody  will 
deny  his  honest  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  truth  irrespectively 
of  the  disappointment  and  pain  which  it  may  entail. 

R. 
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OUR    IDEAS    OF    RIGHT    AND    WRONG. 


At  the  foundation  of  mathematical  science  there  exists 
a  stratum  of  truths  too  simple  and  too  evident  to  be 
made  either  stronger  or  clearer  by  argument.  They 
require  only  to  be  stated  to  be  accepted ;  but  from 
these  may  be  deduced  other  truths,  which,  by  argument 
are  proved  to  be  equally  irrefragable,  though  not  evi- 
dent at  first  sight  to  common  minds.  In  mathematics 
the  growth  of  the  science  is  the  work  of  pure  reason. 
In  moral  science  the  general  result  is  the  product  of 
reason,  conscience,  and  instinct ;  and  though  there  are 
propositions  which  may  be  accepted  as  axiomatic,  from 
their  being  so  closely  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
instinct  that  no  one  cares  to  dispute  them,  there  are 
propositions  just  so  far  from  self-evident  as  to  require 
only  a  consideration  and  a  statement  of  their  relation  to 
axiomatic  truths  to  ensure  their  acceptance.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  moral  truth  as  exists  towards 
mathematical  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  area  of  a 
square  is  half  the  area  of  the  square  of  its  diagonal — a 
statement  not  self-evident  to  many  minds,  but  which 
may  be  proved  to  anyone  to  be  beyond  question  by 
argument,  and  observation  of  the  two  squares. 

The  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  '^  right "  is 
straight,  physically  or  metaphysically,  the  shortest 
way  to  the  object  aimed  at.  It  may  be  the  shortest  as 
regards  space,  time,  or  any  other  element  that  may  be 
introduced  into  the  consideration ;  for  example,  labor 
or  money,  these  latter  modifications  of  the  primitive 
simple  meaning  arise  from  the  word  being  used  to 
express  more  than  one  simple  idea.    Thus  the  right 
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way  to  London  would  be,  geometrically  speaking,  a 
straight  line  from  here ;  but  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word  it  may  not  be  the  straightest  way,  but  the  way 
which  occupies  the  least  time,  which  involves  the  l^Lst 
labor,  which  costs  the  least  money,  wliich  affords  the 
most  pleasure,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  word  in  this  way  determines  that  it 
cannot  have  any  definite  abstract  mieaning,  because  it 
has  reference  to  some  particular  object,  the  right  ijvay  to 
London  being  the  wrong  way  to  Edinburgh  if  viewed 
from  Newcastle ;  and  in  determining  the  ethical  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **  right "  we  have  first  to  determine  what 
is  the  object  aimed  at.     Everyone  is  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced in  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  by  his  concep- 
tion of  the  object  of  existence,  which  is  generally  deemed 
to  be  happiness.     The  ethical  code  being  modified  to 
almost   any  extent   by  the  instruction  and  education 
to    which    the    individual    has    been    subjected ;    the 
conclusions  of  an  undeveloped  mind,  capable  of  seeing 
nothing  beyond   the  present   moment,  are  necessarily 
very  different   from   those  of  one  which  looks  to  the 
whole  of  life.     These  again  differ  from  the  conclusions 
of  a  moralist  who  has  regard  to  an  eternal  existence. 
Individuals  may  differ  as  greatly  in  consequence  of  the 
variation  in  their  lateral  extent  of  view ;    the  ideas  of 
anyone  who  has  regard  to  himself  alone  being  different 
from  those  of  him  who  has  regard  to  the  whole  race, 
and  these  again  differing  from  the  views  of  one  who 
includes  in  his  problem  the  happiness  of  all  created 
beings. 

In  endeavoring  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the 
words  right  and  wrong  as  ethical  terms,  I  shall  assume 
that  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
happiness  in  creation,  and  that  actions  are  right  in 
proportion  as  they  promote  this  object  and  lead  directly 
to  it ;  and  are  wrong  in  proportion  as  they  detract  from 
it  or  retard  its  attainment. 

It  may  be  questioned  that  the  aim  of  creation  is 
happiness;  but  for  the  present  I  assume  that  it  is 
granted,  and  proceed  to  consider  why  the  pursuit  of  this 
same  object  leads  one  man  to  virtue  and  another  to 
vice.    The  answer  being  found  in  the  different  scope  of 
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mental  vision  upon  which  the  actions  of  the  one  man 
and  the  other  are  based. 

Sin  is  short-sighted,  virtue  is  long-sighted.  But  I 
should  also  add,  sin  is  narrow-sighted,  while  goodness 
has  a  breadth  of  view. 

A  man  may  sacrifice  his  present  pleasure  for  his  future 
good,  and  in  doing  so  is  a  virtuous  man,  or  he  may 
sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
so  doing  he  is  a  good  man  ;  the  goodness  in  the  latter 
case  being  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  former, 
according  to  our  present  power  of  judging.  But  both 
spring  fifom  his  power  of  seeing  beyond  the  immediate 
result  of  his  action,  and  his  willingness  to  be  guided  by 
what  he  sees.* 

It  appears  to  be  one  of  our  intuitive  or  innate  ideas 
that  a  man  cannot  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  for  the 
good  of  his  neighbours  without  inheriting  a  correspond- 
ing advantage  to  himself  in  the  future.  A  man  who 
indulges  in  a  present  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  his 
future  good  is  foolish  or  sinful,  unless  the  good  sacrificed 
is  less  than  the  good  or  pleasure  or  happiness  which  is 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice.  A  hungry  man  who  has  only 
one  meal  in  store  could  not  be  considered  sinful  or  even 
foolish  if  he  eat  that  meal  to-day,  and  so  deprive  himself 
of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  eating  it  to-morrow. 
He  might  be  considered  foolish,  though  scarcely  sinful, 
if  eating  his  meal  to-day  cost  him  two  days  fasting,  and 
he  would  be  regarded  as  not  only  foolish  but  as  having 
sinned  against  himself  if  he  ate  too  much  to-day  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  suffer  in  consequence 
either  from  disorder  or  want  of  food.  In  such  a  case 
he  sins  in  consequence  of  his  not  seeing  or  not  being 
guided  by  what  he  sees  to  be  the  consequences  which 
follow  at  some  little  distance  more  or  less  remote  from 
his  action. 

If  a  man  gratifies  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bour he  sins  against  his  neighbour,  provided  the  good 
of  which  he  deprives  his  neighbour  is  greater  than  that 
which  he  acquires.     Thus  if  many  people  are  crowding 

^  Virtue  is  that  mental  quality  which  prevents  us  gratifying  our- 
selves at  the  expense  of  our  neighbours.  Goodness  is  that  which 
causes  us  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbours. 
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to  an  assembly  those  who  get  in  deprive  others  of  seats; 
the  loss  to  one  being  no  greater  than  the  gain  to  others, 
there  is  presumably  no  sin  committed ;  but  if  one  man, 
firom  his  love  of  elbow  room,  excludes  two,  he  sins 
against  his  neighbours  inasmuch  as  the  general  sum  ci 
happiness  is  diminished  by  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  happiness  he  obtains  and  that  which  he  has 
prevented  others  from  obtaining.  In  this  case  he  sins 
in  consequence  of  his  not  seeing  or  not  being  guided  by 
the  consequences  which  follow  at  some  Uttle  distance 
more  or  less  remote  from  his  action.  But  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  kind  of  distance  acting  in  this  and  in 
the  former  illustration.  In  the  first  case  the  actor  could 
not  see  beyond  the  present  moment ;  in  the  second  he 
could  not  see  beyond  himself. 

In  both  cases  the  sinfulness  of  the  act  to  the  indi- 
vidual depends  upon  his  knowledge  that  his  action 
produces  more  pain  than  pleasure — more  evil  than  good. 
Lookers-on  see  sometimes  much  more  clearly  than  the 
actor  the  preponderance  of  wil  flowing  from  these 
actions,  and  not  unfrequently  totally  ignore  the  modicum 
of  good,  and  thus  looking  at  the  actions  as  wrong  in  the 
abstract,  they  condemn  without  qualification  the  man 
who  is  guilty  of  them. 

I  fail  to  call  to  mind  any  act  which  is  in  the  abstract 
wrong — any  sin  which  does  not  acquire  its  character  of 
sinfulness  from  the  fact  of  its  producing  a  preponderance 
of  suffering,  and  which  does  not  consist  of  some  act 
which  would  not  be  sinful,  but  justifiable  and  right 
under  other  circumstances  when  it  would  produce  a 
preponderance  of  advantageous  results. 

We  may  next  glance  at  some  of  the  acknowledged 
sins  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far  we  can  attribute 
their  sinfulness  to  the  suffering  they  occasion.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Commandments  as  given  by  Christ 
(Mark  x,  19):  i,  Do  not  commit  adultery;  2,  Do  not 
kill ;  3,  Do  not  steal ;  4,  Do  not  bear  false  witness ; 
5,  Defraud  not ;  6,  Honor  thy  father  and  mother. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  suffering  is  the  general 
result  of  the  infraction  of  these  commands,  the  suffering 
falling,  mainly  at  least,  upon  the  victim  in  the  first 
instance,  and  only  in  the  remoter  consequences  upon  the 
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infractor.  It  is  also  clear  that  in  most  of  these  com- 
mands the  act  prohibited  is  not  abstract  in  its  character, 
but  is  one  of  which  the  qualifying  relationships  are 
indicated  in  the  very  terms  of  its  definition.  "  Do  not 
kill"  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  in  which  this  is  not 
clearly  evident.  The  common  rendering  of  it,  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,"  is  a  command  against  a  relative 
action.  In  the  abstract,  to  kill  may  be  right,  but  to 
murder  cannot  be.  To  murder  is  ''to  kill  a  human 
being  with  premeditated  maUce"  (Webster).  That 
is,  when  the  object  is  to  cause  suffering  killing  becomes 
murder.  The  abstract  action  becomes  a  crime  by  its 
relation  to  suffering.  The  suffering  being  not  neces- 
sarily physical  pain,  but  a  loss  of  life,  which  we  do  not 
habitually  regard  as  a  blessing,  however  ready  we  may 
be  to  say  that  the  murdered  man  has  changed  this  life 
for  a  better.  Our  valuation  of  life  is  instinctive,  and  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  act  of  the  murderer  is  for  his 
own  gratification  and  to  the  injury  of  his  victim. 

If  we  take  the  first  quoted  form  of  the  commandment, 
and  apply  it  as  evidently  intended  to  the  killing  of 
human  beings,  we  accept  it  not  as  an  absolute  law,  but 
as  a  rule  applicable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  rule 
which  most  men  will  observe  without  experiencing  a 
single  exception  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives — a 
rule  whose  observance  is  held  to  be  incumbent  upon 
individuals  in  all  civilised  communities  (i.e,,  communities 
in  which  there  is  a  public  regard  for  right  and  wrong). 
At  the  same  time  the  right  to  kill  criminals  is  commonly 
claimed  by  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity; 
and  in  so  far  as  killing  thus  is  promotive  of  the  general 
happiness  of  the  community,  it  ceases  at  once  to  be 
murder  and  to  be  wrong.  But  even  as  regards  the 
individual  it  should  be  acknowledged  not  only  in 
legal  phraseology,  but  in  the  consciences  of  the 
wise  and  good,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justifi- 
able homicide.  Those  who  would  suffer  themselves 
or  their  families  to  be  murdered  rather  than  kill 
the  murderer  in  defence,  are  certainly  few  in  number, 
and  probably  guided  by  a  theory,  an  imperfect  theory 
perhaps  I  should  say,  and  not  by  practical  experience. 
In  most  cases  of  justifiable  homicide  there  is  no  intent 
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to  kill,  the  actual  killing  resulting  from  a  defendant  not 
having  time  or  opportunity  to  consider  his  mode  of 
defence,  or  the  ultimate  effects  of  what  he  is  at  the 
time  impelled  to  do.  The  homicide  is  justifiable  to  the 
individual,  if  it  occurs  in  his  endeavors  to  do  what  he 
conceives  to  be  for  the  general  good.  It  is  justifiable  in 
the  abstract,  if  it  is  proved  by  subsequent  experience  to 
have  resulted  in  the  general  good. 

In  war  there  is  rarely  the  same  precipitate  and  un- 
premeditated action,  but  the  vast  complexity  of  inter- 
national problems,  demands  as  many  days  for  their 
consideration  as  are  required  of  minutes  in  the  affairs  of 
individuals.  The  observance  of  non-resistance  princi- 
ples, both  by  individuals  and  communities,  must  be 
determined  in  great  measure  by  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  offensive  party,  A  successful 
conflict  is  much  better  than  non-resistance  on  the  part 
of  a  civilised  crew  having  to  encounter  a  horde  of 
Malay  pirates,  even  if  it  involves  a  greater  number  of 
deaths,  though  we  could  not  necessarily  conclude  the 
same  if  the  threatened  bloodshed  was  between  two 
civilised  communities. 

If  space  permitted  a  close  examination  of  the  other 
commandments  they  would  all  be  found  to  be  relative 
rather  than  abstract ;  and  to  gain  their  value  by  their 
tendency  to  promote  the  general  happiness.  "  Do  not 
steal "  is  a  command  which  depends  for  its  value 
entirely  upon  the  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
word  **  steal,"  and  that  meaning  can  only  be  closely 
defined  with  some  caution.  The  abstract  action  is  to 
take  ;  but  taking  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice,  except  these 
characters  attach  to  it  by  its  relationship  to  the  well- 
being  and  pleasure  of  the  community. 

What  can  be  a  purer  or  more  innocent  pleasure  than 
to  saunter  through  fields  and  woods  and  gather  the 
wild  flowers  ?  Yet  in  so  doing  we  take  what  is  not  our 
own  but  our  neighbours*,  and  take  it  without  his  leave ; 
and  this  is  evidently  stealing  according  to  the  best 
definition  we  can  give,  which  does  not  make  the  term 
depend  upon  a  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  person  whose 
goods  are  taken ;  and  if  taking  only  becomes  stealing 
when  it  results  in   suffering,  the  main  point  we  are 
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endeavoring  to  establish  is  admitted  as  regards  this 
crime. 

The  command  "Do  not  bear  false  witness",  if  reduced 
to  an  abstract  statement  might  be  reduced  to  "  Do  not  say 
what  is  not  true*'.  But  half  of  what  we  say  is  not 
absolutely  true,  and  yet  is  innocent.  Works  of  fiction, 
figurative  language,  and  joking  may  all  be  right  and  yet 
not  absolutely  true.  So  long  as  they  are  not  intended 
to  deceive,  and  do  not  deceive,  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  sinful.  Whether  it  is  ever  right  to  deceive 
is  a  problem  which  is  much  debated,  and  which  is  best 
studied  by  considering  what  is  gained  to  happiness  by 
the  deceit,  and  what  is  lost  by  the  weakening  of  our 
habit  of  truthfulness  which  results  from  even  an  occa- 
sional and  exceptional  breaking  of  a  rule  whose 
observance  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  promotes  the 
general  good.  A  patient's  health  may  be  promoted  by 
his  medical  man  giving  him  sugar  globules  under  the 
name  of  medicine,  in  which  case  the  patient  is  deceived 
and  benefited ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  doctor's  moral 
tone  is  lowered  by  the  practice,  or  that  the  public  faith 
in  the  honor  and  truth  of  the  profession  is  diminished, 
and  all  these  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  general  happiness 
has  been  promoted  by  a  cure  (it  may  be  of  an  imaginary 
complaint)  being  effected  by  the  use  of  an  imaginary 
remedy.  But  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  practice 
would  be  ultimately  determined  by  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  increased  the  general  sum  of  happiness. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  values  to  estimate  in  such  a 
computation  is  the  value  of  the  habit  of  acting  upon 
some  generally  applicable  good  rule,  the  value  of  dis- 
liking to  make  exceptions  to  any  rule  which  has  gene- 
rally good  results,  and  the  habitual  neglect  of  which 
would  be  followed  by  widespread  evil.  The  great  value 
of  a  code  of  ethical  rules  lies  in  their  saving  the  neces- 
sity of  a  constant  critical  enquiry  into  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  every  trivial  act.  The  virtuous  man 
will  generally  be  foimd  to  be  he  who  habitually  obeys 
these  rules  without  seeking  exceptions  to  them,  and 
almost  without  acknowledging  to  himself  that  exceptions 
may  be  found.  The  strength  of  virtue  grows  exceedingly 
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as  the  habit  becomes  a  second  nature.  The  man  with 
well  formed  habits  is  kept  out  of  temptation.  Circum- 
stances cease  to  be  allurements  to  him,  which  would  be 
a  temptation  to  one  who  habituall3gr60ught  for  reasons 
why  a  departure  from  rule  might  be  justified.  Either 
of  these  extremes  is  followed  only  by  exceptional  men ; 
the  average  man  will  readily  break  some  of  the  social 
or  national  laws  when  he  sees  some  advantage  in  doing 
so,  and  does  not  see  any  evil  result  likely  to  follow  the 
infraction.  This  is  a  practical  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  right  to  do  that  which  produces  the  greatest 
sum  of  happiness,  and  while  we  admit  that  in  practice 
it  too  often  leads  to  unsatisfactory  results,  it  does  so 
from  the  general  inability  of  average  men  to  see  far 
enough  into  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  the 
chief  evil  which  they  overlook  being  the  weakening  of 
their  own  moral  habit. 

A  man  may  walk  along  the  sea  banks,  and,  coming 
to  a  part  where  the  footpath  has  become  dangerous  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  he  will  get  over  the  fence 
and  trespass  upon  the  pasture,  not  only  rather  than  risk 
his  life  by  following  the  legal  but  dangerous  path,  but 
also  rather  than  turn  and  detract  from  his  pleasure  by 
pursuing  his  walk  along  another  road.  Yet  he  will 
acknowledge  that  in  the  abstract,  trespass  is  a  wrong — 
so  small  a  wrong,  however,  in  this  instance  that  it  may 
be  balanced  by  the  pleasure  of  his  walk.  He  feels  the 
evil  of  the  trespass  to  be  less  than  that  of  having  to 
turn  back.  And  so  it  might  be  were  it  not  that  the 
strength  of  virtue  lies  in  habit — the  habit  of  excluding  from 
our  motives  as  far  as  possible  all  selfish  influences  and 
all  considerations  which  have  more  regard  to  the  present 
moment  than  to  the  future. 

Social  and  civil  laws  being  the  concrete  expressions 
of  our  desire  for  general  happiness,  and  of  our  judgment 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  promoted,  we  naturally  say  that  he 
is  a  good  man  who  habitually  observes  the  accepted 
code,  though  it  may  be  that  his  motives  are  inferidr  to 
those  of  another  man  who  infringes  the  code  with  the 
belief  that  in  so  doing  he  acts  for  the  general  good. 
The  eccentric  man  is  often  a  living  protest  against  some 
real  or  imagined  error  in  the  accepted  code,  probably 
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more  often  imagined  than  real,  inasmuch  as  the  experi- 
.  ence  of  society  which  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  a  rule 
is  a  better  foundation  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion 
than  the  experience  and  observation  of  average  indivi* 
duals ;  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  eccentric  man  is  generally 
worthy  of  some  attention,  as  he  is  apt  to  seek  and  find  a 
multitude  of  evidences  against  the  common  custom  to 
which  most  men  are  inattentive ;  and  if  he  fail  to 
convince  us  of  his  wisdom,  he  may  at  least  lead  us  to 
more  just  and  clear  views  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  thus 
improving  the  intellectual  e^pment  of  our  morality.  We 
sometimes  hear  it  said  that  a  man  may  be  perfectly 
good  without  being  intellectually  developed,  and  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  highly  developed  with- 
out leading  to  a  moral  life.  The  full  development  of 
of  the  moral  character  requires  that  a  man  must  not 
only  be  good  but  do  good ;  that  is,  he  must  not  only 
obey  good  motives  but  produce  good  results,  and  the 
latter  can  only  be  accompUshed  by  his  ability  to  judge 
the  far-reaching  eflfects  of  his  actions.  Consequently 
the  ability  to  do  good  must  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  intellectual  development. 

The  moral  feeling  dL^diXt  from  intellectual  power  appears 
to  be  shared  in  some  degree  by  the  brutes,  while  man 
can  claim  the  superiority  of  having  his  moral  feelings 
guided  by  reason  and  judgment.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  human  experience,  plus  the  power  of 
thought,  should  evolve  a  code  of  ethics  far  superior  to 
the  practices  of  any  individual  in  the  community.  Let 
us  suppose  for  example  a  community  with  all  their 
natural  faculties  and  desires,  but  without  any  instruction 
or  experience,  and  we  should  no  doubt  have  each  individual 
finding  out  by  degrees  what  gave  him  pleasure  and  what 
pain ;  all  endeavoring  to  gratify  themselves,  and  find- 
ing by  experience  that  the  act  which  affords  pleasure  to 
the  actor  frequently  gives  pain  to  his  associates.  It  would 
be  observed  that  an  individual  might  acquire  by  theft 
something  which  would  give  him  pleasure  while  the 
commission  of  theft  detracted  from  the  happiness  of  the 
commimity.  As  this  became  clear  and  generally 
seen,  theft  would  be  condemned  by  the  community 
as  something  which  it  should  prevent.      But  as  each 
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individual  in  the  community  would  have  more  regard 
for  his  own  pleasure  than  for  the  general  happiness, 
there  would  still  be  frequently  recurring  cases  of  theft. 
Thus  we  should  have  a  moral  truth  that  theft  is  wrong 
and  worthy  of  punishment  established  and  accepted  by 
an  association  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  might 
occasionally  give  way  to  that  crime.  This,  be  it 
observed,  takes  place  without  our  having  to  acknowledge 
any  necessity  for  the  action  of  instinct  or  revelation 
beyond  that  instinct  which  leads  us  to  seek  happiness, 
and  that  revelation  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  experi- 
ence. Our  desire  for  pleasure  is  instinctive,  and 
experience  reveals  to  us  how  we  must  pursue  it. 
Human  nature  and  experience,  such  as  we  know  to 
exist,  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the 
most  perfect  and  exalted  code  of  morals  which  has  ever 
been  propounded ;  it  is  just  as  natural  and  as  certain 
that  an  extensive  system  of  moral  philosophy  must 
result  from  the  association  of  intelligent  observation 
with  the  desire  for  happiness,  without  any  necessity  for 
supernatural  interference  or  aid,  as  that  mathematical 
or  physical  sciences  should  grow  by  natural  means. 
The  innate  desire  for  happiness  and  the  equally  natural 
desire  that  virtue  should  meet  its  reward,  probably  first 
suggested  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  with  the  rewards 
and  punishments  required  to  balance  the  account  of 
man's  earnings  in  this  life.  Our  sense  of  justice  will 
scarcely  allow  us  to  say  that  it  is  right  for  the  good 
man  to  sufifer  privations  while  the  unrighteous  lives  on 
the  fat  of  the  land,  except  there  be  a  hereafter  in  which 
these  things  are  reversed.  But  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  consider  the 
subject  apart  from  the  belief  in  a  future  life  of  this 
nature,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  a 
slight  extension  of  our  knowledge,  or  theory  of  creation, 
might  supply  us  with  equally  satisfactory  solutions  of 
this  mysterious  problem. 

We  all  willingly  admit  that  we  are  parts  of  a  great 
whole,  and  though  we  cannot  entirely  rid  our  minds  of 
a  feeling  of  injustice  connected  with  the  suffering  of  one 
individual  for  the  good  of  others,  unless  that  suffering  is 
to  be  compensated  for  in  some  way,  we  none  of  us  feel 
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any  difficulty  in  admitting  the  propriety  and  perfect 
justness  of  applying  an  unpleasant  remedy  to  one  part 
of  our  bodies,  either  for  the  general  good  of  the  system 
or  for  the  relief  of  some  one  suffering  organ,  our  only 
consideration  being  that  the  cure  is  not  worse  than  the 
disease — that  is,  that  the  general  sum  of  happiness  to 
the  entire  body  is  promoted  by  the  treatment ;  and  it 
would  not  be  making  an  unreasonable  demand  upon  the 
individual  to  ask  him  to  admit  that  a  little  extension  of 
our  knowledge  or  our  faith  might  suffice  to  show  us  that 
it  was  just  as  right  for  one  man  to  suffer  or  die  for  the 
good  of  others  as  it  is  for  us  to  extract  a  decayed 
tooth  if  its  presence  were  bad  for  the  stomach  or 
the  nerves.  This  we  do  to  the  faithful  servant  worn 
out  in  masticating  food  for  the  good  of  the  body  at 
large. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  moral  ideas  implies  that 
our  code  of  ethics  must  become  wider  and  more  elevated 
as  our  intellect  and  our  store  of  truths  increase.  The 
parallelism  which  we  coiistantly  observe  between  the 
material  and  the  immaterial  parts  of  nature  suggests 
that  with  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  the  con- 
servation of  force  we  may  also  have  to  accept  the  belief 
that  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  individual  cease  to  exist  as 
separate  entities,  and  become  merged  in  the  general 
store  of  the  forces  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  think  that  the  moral  momentum  acquired  while  our 
habits  have  grown  under  this  system  will  accelerate  the 
upward  progress,  as  the  moss  which  grows  upon  a 
primitive  rock  prepares  the  way  for  higher  life.  In  like 
manner  it  is  satisfactory  that  this  view  shows  more 
clearly  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  present  object  to  elabo- 
rate a  code  of  ethical  rules,  but  only  to  notice  in  con- 
clusion some  points  which  would  be  involved  in  such  an 
tmdertaking. 

If  it  is  right  to  do  that  which  promotes  the  general 
happiness,  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  means  of 
estimating  happiness  would  be  a  first  step,  and  we  may 
accept,  at  any  rate  for  consideration,  the  following 
statements. 
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That  pleasure  springs  from  a  moderate  exercise  of 
our  powers  or  functions,  bodily  or  mental. 

That  any  function  overstrained  or  kept  too  long  in 
action  results  in  pain. 

That  comfort  is  the  absence  of  pain. 

That  happiness  is  the  combination  of  pleasure  and 
comfort. 

That  "  pleasure  "  is  applied  to  present  feelings,  often 
trivial  and  short-lived  feelings,  but  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  we  call  our  "  good  "  when  they  become 
permanent  or  are  viewed  in  the  future. 

That,  though  we  have  no  means  of  measuring  happi- 
ness, there  must  be  some  quantitative  relation  in 
pleasures  of  different  kinds.  If  you  have  an  apple  which 
it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  eat,  but  which  will  be 
imfit  to  eat  to-morrow,  it  is,  co^teris  paribus^  your  duty  to 
eat  it  to-day  rather  than  keep  it  till  spoiled.  The  moral 
value  of  this  act  is  very  small,  but  if  you  give  the  apple 
to  someone  else  with  the  view  of  giving  him  pleasure  it 
is  a  moral  act  of  much  greater  value  on  your  part, 
though  the  pleasure  imparted  to  him  may  be  only  the 
sensual  one  of  eating  fruit,  and  as  the  moral  value  of 
such  acts  depends  upon  the  amount  of  happiness  they 
produce,  there  should  be  some  multiplication  of  apples 
eaten  under  the  above  circumstances,  which  should  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  pleasure  as  the  giving  one  away 
with  the  object  of  imparting  pleasure  to  a  fellow-being. 

That  a  change  in  the  power  brought  into  play  is  a 
source  of  happiness ;  consequently  the  greater  number 
of  faculties  we  have  in  working-order  the  greater  the 
happiness,  and  as  the  happiness  is  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  activity  which  can  be  brought  into  play  with- 
out producing  exhaustion,  it  is  a  mOral  duty  to  develop 
the  whole  man. 

That,  as  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  and  sentimental  faculties  is  much  greater 
than  that  arising  from  the  bodily  sensations,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  must  take  a  higher  place  than 
developments  of  a  purely  sensuous  character. 

That  aesthetic  and  intellectual  culture  is  comparable 
to  sentimental  development  which  includes  philanthropy 
and  religion. 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
enlarge  upon  sundry  points  which  suggest  themselves 
as  being  capable  of  further  elucidation  by  study  in  con- 
nection with  this  view  of  ethics,  but  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  give  an  indication  of  one  or  two. 

The  essence  of  the  moral  law  is,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ". 

A  man  who  has  more  than  an  average  regard  for  his 
neighbour  suflfers  in  social  advantages.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  a  moral  perspective ;  a  man  must  see 
those  things  largest  which  are  nearest  to  his  interests. 

The  man  who  has  more  than  the  average  regard  for 
his  neighbours  is  a  philanthropist  of  a  much  more 
exalted  kind  than  one  who  gains  glory  by  making  money 
at  the  expense  of  one  class  of  his  fellow-beings  and 
giving  it  to  the  poor. 

Acting  upon  expediency  and  upon  principle  are  the 
same  thing  in  nature,  except  that  principle  sees  a  stage 
further  or  trusts  when  it  fails  to  see. 

The  end  justifies  the  means  or  embraces  the  means. 
The  end  in  this  sense  is  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
actor  before  the  beginning  of  the  action  which  consti- 
tutes the  means  taken  to  accomplish  it. 

In  judging  our  neighbours  we  usually  estimate  their 
actions  according  to  the  end  which  we  know  or  suppose 
they  have  in  view.  In  judging  historical  characters  we 
generally  esteem  them  according  to  the  results  or  ends 
which  have  followed  firom  their  actions. 

In  like  manner  we  judge  matters  of  policy,  of  govern- 
ment, of  wars,  etc.,  and  for  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject  it  is  essential  to  embrace  both  the  intention  and 
the  result.  Not  that  it  is  ever  right  to  an  individual  to 
do  that  which  he  thinks  will  result  in  a  preponderance 
of  suflfering,  or  that  anything  is  abstractly  right  which 
results  in  anything  short  of  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
happiness,  but  we  must  consider  how  far  the  intellectual 
development  has  enabled  a  correct  estimate  of  results 
to  be  formed,  and  how  far  the  moral  habit  has  been 
formed  which  leads  to  acting  upon  the  intellectual 
conclusions. 

A  day  cannot  be  annihilated  from  time,  but  exists  in 
its  effects  for  ever — a  link  in  the  great  chain,  it  connects 
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and  separates  the  past  and  future,  and  though  each  day 
ceases  to  be  present  it  exists  in  the  accumulation.  So 
is  every  generation  a  link,  connecting  and  separating  its 
parents  from  its  offspring;  and  though  it  should  pass 
away  for  ever,  it  never  ceases  to  exist  as  a  result  and  a 
cause  influenced  by  the  past,  and  influencing  the  future 
according  as  its  power  of  judging  and  its  habits  of  acting 
have  shaped  its  course. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  all  these  suggestions  turns 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  object  of  government  is 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  there  is  no  conclusion  at  which  we  could 
arrive  with  more  satisfaction.  The  laws  of  nature  which 
we  may  variously  interpret,  but  cannot  alter,  are  all 
tending  to  this  one  grand  conclusion.  They  are  laws  of 
whose  beginning  or  ending  we  know  nothing.  To 
finite  powers  it  is  only  given  to  see  the  working  of  the 
present  and  of  the  recent  past,  to  judge  of  the  approach- 
ing future,  and  to  feel  how  great  must  be  the  number 
and  how  great  the  happiness  which  is  to  come. 

Barnard  S.  Proctor. 
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My  astral  body  has  been  particularly  careful  in  selecting 
the  parents  who  have  procured  my  last  incarnation,  and 
I  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  its  disinclination  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Thus  I  happened 
to  be  born  into  a  world  of  luxury,  and  childhood  passed 
like  a  happy  dream  under  the  loving  care  of  an  angelic 
mother  and  the  kind  guidance  of  a  father,  whose  honest 
endeavor  was  animated  by  an  altruistic  spirit  to  make 
the  life  of  others  as  happy  as  lay  in  his  power.  But 
naturally  the  pleasant  illusion  came  to  an  end  when  the 
veil  woven  by  imagination  and  wilful  deception  was 
lifted  by  the  cruel  goddess  Truth  ;  when  the  boy  reared 
in  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life  had  the  opportunity 
of  perceiving  life's  miseries ;  when  the  illusion  created 
and  fostered  in  childhood  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
great  disillusion  which  must  come  to  all  those  who 
instinctively  or  deliberately  keep  aloof  from  dire  facts. 
To  make  up  for  the  rationalism  of  my  father,  my  mother 
had  three  Gods :  God  the  Almighty,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  latter  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  father,  more  intimate  than  my  mother  ever 
dreamed  when  she  knelt  down  with  her  children  to 
receive  the  benediction  of  his  eminence. 

My  father,  the  proud  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  France,  whose  ancestors  had  fought  in  the 
Crusades  more  than  seven-  hundred  years  ago,  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Napoleon,  a  defender  of  the  old 
regime  in  politics  and  religion,  but  at  heart  an  Atheist 
like  all  the  cultured  Frenchmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  mind  his 
actions  did  not  always  correspond  to  his  thoughts  and 
theories ;  and  his  position,  in  the  dilemma  which  neces- 
sarily arose,  was  that  of  compromise^  his  standpoint  in 
matters  of  religion  and  politics  purely  utilitarian. 

I  adored  my  mother  who,  devoted  to  family  traditions, 
and  by  conviction,  was  a  sincere  believer,  displaying  a 
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piety  which  abhors  showy  demonstrations,  and  finding 
satisfaction  in  the  imaginative  communication  with  her 
God  and  the  saints.    On  the  compromise  principle  our 
education  up  to  the  time  when  we  went  to  a  public 
school  was  entirely  left  in  her  hands,  and  we  were 
brought  up,  as  she  said,  in  the  fear  oi  lebon  dieu.    On 
difficult  educational  questions  the  Archbishop,  who  was 
a    frequent    and   welcome  guest   at   our   chaUaUj  was 
consulted.     The  venerable  high-priest  often  enjoyed  a 
good  glass  of  Lafitte  or  Cliquot,  seated  on  one  of  the 
comfortable  chairs  of  our  spacious  library,  the  sanctum 
which  we  children  were  never  allowed  to  enter,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  principal  centre  of  attraction  in 
the  old  house.     It  required  all  the  vigilance  of  our  tutor 
and  mother  to  keep  us  away  from  the  treasures  stored  up 
in  the  high  oak  shelves.     It  was  explained  to  us  that 
we  could  not  understand  these  mysterious  books;  and 
the  argument  that  mother  did  not  understand  them 
appeased  our  himger  for  knowledge  for  a  while.     As  a 
substitute  we  were  satisfied  with  an  unlimited  belief  in 
everything  we  were  told  by  our  adored  mother  and  by  an 
intelligent  young  priest,  who  received  his  instructions 
direct  from  the  Archbishop,  and  duly  introduced  us  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 

Mysteries  they  were  to  a  child's  mind,  and  at  that 
happy  time  we  did  not  care  to  penetrate  into  the  cloud. 
We  trusted  to  authority.  Each  morning  and  each  night 
we  sent  our  fervent  prayers  up  to  the  invisible  God, 
and  the  gorgeous  service  at  the  cathedral  confirmed  our 
religious  convictions  as  far  as  such  a  confirmation  was 
required  to  keep  us  from  doubt,  the  next  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  healthy  mind. 

My  brother  was  three  years  my  senior,  and  he  went 
to  the  Lycie  (the  public  high  school  in  France)  long 
before  I  was  admitted  to  that  temple  of  wisdom.  After 
two  years  of  a  strictly  religious  education  at  the  LycU^ 
he  smiled  at  my  childish  manifestations  of  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  without,  however,  imparting  to  me  the 
knowledge  he  had  gained.  To  the  great  sorrow  of  my 
.  mother  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  prayers,  and  he 
emancipated  himself  entirely  from  the  influence  of  our 
tutor,  apparently  with  our  father's  consent.     He  had 
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access  to  the  coveted  treasures  of  the  library,  a  privilege 
denied  to  me;  so  he  became  the  object  of  my  envy 
and  admiration.  But  he  was  deaf  to  my  entreaties  to 
tell  me  why  he  gave  up  his  devotional  duties.  He 
simply  laughed  and  set  me  thinking.  To  the  mind  of 
the  child  there  appears  no  contradictions,  no  palpable 
discrepancies  in  the  tales  of  Biblical  history,  which  in 
Catholic  countries  form  the  substitute  for  the  more 
dangerous  literature,  the  Bible.  Heaven  and  hell, 
the  Virgin,  the  saints,  even  the  Savior  dying  on  the 
Cross  for  the  sins  of  our  forefathers,  seem  to  fit  into 
the  picture;  and  even  the  suspicion  of  accidental  or 
wilful  deception  on  the  part  of  the  **  authorities  "  was 
out  of  the  question.  True,  I  never  heard  my  father  or 
the  Archbishop  take  part  in  a  religious  discussion  except 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  which  they  both  ridi- 
culed. But  this  seemed  to  be  a  mundane  question  of 
very  little  interest  to  a  boy.  I  knew  for  certain  that 
the  guardian  angel  watched  over  us  children,  and  I 
knew  of  no  sorrow  or  pain.  Why  should  I  not  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  offer  my  thanks  to  the  great  God  who 
had  arranged  things  so  wonderfully  ?  At  that  period  I 
did  not  hear  much  about  His  Majesty  the  Devil,  but 
I  knew  for  certain  that  there  was  a  red  Satan  with  a 
horse's  hoofs,  because  we  had  seen  him  alive  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  Faust  at  the  Burgtheaier  in  Vienna. 

The  time  came  when  I,  like  my  elder  brother,  had  to 
go  to  the  Lycee  ;  and  I  was  really  proud  to  be  admitted 
to  that  fountain -spring  of  worldly  wnsdom.  The  rudi- 
ments of  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  imparted  to  the 
undeveloped  brain  at  home  by  a  conscientious  teacher, 
and  I  had  six  years  before  me  in  which  I  was  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  which  seemed  indispensable  for  the 
higher  studies  at  the  Universities.  With  a  true  pre- 
sentiment of  danger  ahead,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
my  mother  exhorted  her  child  not  to  associate  with  bad 
boys,  and  not  to  believe  anything  which  was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  religious  teaching  I  had  received. 

At  the  LycU  I  received  regular  and  systematic  re- 
ligious instruction ;  the  catechism  was  an  important 
feature  of  the  school  programme,  and  we  had  to  attend 
mass  regularly.      In  intervals  we  went  to  confess  our 
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sins,  deadly  and  otherwise,  and  to  obtain  absolution* 
All  this  seemed  a  question  of  routine.  As  everywhere, 
there  were  clever  and  dull  boys  at  the  school,  and 
friendships  for  life  were  formed  almost  daily.  Battles 
and  duels  were  often  fought,  and  the  boys  defended 
their  views  and  opinions  like  men  by  word  and  deed. 
There  were  political,  religious,  and  social  groups.  The 
boys  of  wealthy  parents,  as  a  rule,  were  Imperialists 
and  defenders  of  the  Church,  while  the  bourgeois  boys 
were  Republicans  and  Infidels.  The  latter  formed  a 
powerful  alliance  against  the  Dandies  and  Aristocrats. 
They  were  generally  more  intelligent  than  the  Im- 
X>erialists,  but  less  refined.  Many  of  them  proclaimed 
that  only  the  guillotine  could  mend  matters,  as  it  did 
before.  Others  were  more  moderate.  Unfortunately  I 
belonged  to  the  Aristocrats,  and  by  instinct  I  defended 
the  principles  so  frequently  expressed  by  my  father,  by 
the  Archbishop,  and  by  all  those  with  whom  I  came 
into  contact  before  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  a 
lesson  at  the  LycU. 

Matters  between  the  Republican  boys  and  the  Im- 
perialists finally  came  to  a  crisis  at  our  school.  It  was 
long  before  the  victorious  Prussian  entered  Paris,  des- 
troying the  mighty  Empire  and  carrying  away  five 
thousand  million  francs  of  our  money.  It  was  years 
l)efore  the  sad  death  of  our  best  friend  Archbishop 
Darboy.  A  battle  seemed  unavoidable,  a  real  battle  in 
the  open  field ;  but  the  vigilant  eye  of  our  teachers  for 
a  long  time  prevented  actual  conflict.  The  circumstance 
however,  that  the  Republican  boys  excelled  at  school, 
•and  won  the  prizes  for  proficiency  in  Uteris^  while  the 
Conservatives  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  back 
seat,  brought  the  dispute  to  a  point,  which  made  a 
decision  in  the  battle-field  necessary.  A  lonely  spot  in 
the  Bois  was  selected  for  the  affray,  and,  like  all  modem 
battlesi  this  one  was  fought  in  the  most  scientific  way. 
There  was  a  general  on  each  side,  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  an  equal  number  of  soldiers.  Mirdbik  dictu, 
the  plaa  was  kept  secret,  and  the  parents  equipped  the 
boys  £or  a  holiday  excursion,  little  knowing  of  the  im- 
pending rencontre. 

We  had  a  banner  inscribed  "For  God  and  Emperor", 
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and  our  adversaries  carried  another,  with  the  prosaic 
inscription  '*For  the  People**.  We  had  no  weapons 
but  sticks  and  our  fists,  and  it  was  arranged  that  we 
should  meet  the  enemy  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Our  leader  was  full  of  spirit  and  hope.  Twenty-five  of 
us  followed  courageously  to  defend  Imperialism  and 
Religion  against  the  Republican  monster.  But  we  were 
most  ignominiously  defeated,  not  because  our  party  was 
less  strong,  but  because  we  had  so  many  deserters 
immediately  before,  and  during,  the  combat.  I  held  our 
banner  "  For  God  and  the  Emperor  "  in  my  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  I  defended  myself  against  a  power- 
ful boy  who  tried  to  wrestle  with  me  for  the  precious 
rag.  But  in  a  moment  I  was  over-powered  and  merci- 
lessly beaten  with  a  big  stick,  while  the  victors  carried 
away  the  banner  in  triumph.  We  were  made  prisoners 
of  war,  and  tied  to  trees  in  the  Bois^  and  we  had  to  stand 
the  insults  of  the  Republicans  in  addition  to  the  pains 
caused  by  the  application  of  sticks  and  fists  during  the 
battle.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  we  were  liberated 
on  parohy  and  walked  to  our  respective  homes,  while  the 
victors  celebrated  their  success  under  the  shades  of  the 
beautiful  trees  surrounding  the  battlefield.  At  home 
we  had  to  explain  our  deplorable  condition  as  best  we 
could.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  my  father  that  I  had  been 
defeated  in  a  fight  for  Religion  and  the  Imperialism. 
So  I  ascribed  the  bruises  and  abrasions  to  a  private 
rencontre^  and  for  days  I  enjoyed  the  heartiest  sympathy 
and  care  of  the  whole  household.  When  I  returned  to 
^hool  ten  days  later,  I  heard  that  in  the  meantime 
the  details  of  the  battle  had  come  to  the  ears  of  our 
teachers^  who  had  punished  the  ringleaders.  When 
the  news,  reached  my  parents,  mother  cried,  and  father, 
as  well  as  the  dear  Archbishop,  laughed.  I  shall 
remember  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  good  Bishop  all 
my  life.  He  took  my  hand  tenderly  and  petted  me,  but 
this  consolation  could  not  undo  the  defeat.  When.  I 
returned  to  school  1  was  enthusiastically  cheered,^  even 
by  the  enemy,  and  soon  I  ascertained  that  my  party 
had  gone  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  boys  who  had  been  transfenred  by  their 
parents   to   another  school.     Unanimity  was  reigning 
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supreme;  they  were  all  Republicans,  and  I  had  to  defend 
the  Church  and  State  against  them  all.  Their  politicai 
creed  went  hand  in  hand  with  their  religious  con- 
victions, and  in  a  hot  dispute,  the  cleverest  of  the  boys^ 
who  afterwards  became  a  Cabinet  Minister  under  the 
Republic,  played  out  his  trump  card  when  he  retorted 
in  a  loud  voice :  ''  You  blockhead !  go  to  any  sensit^e 
man,  go  to  your  father,  or  even  to  his  friend  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  ask  them  point  blank  if  these  wonderfai 
stories  about  the  Creation  in  six  days,  about  Noah's  arkj 
about  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Saints  and  the  Devil,  ask  them  if  these  are  not  fairy 
tales  invented  for  old  women,  idiots  and  imbeciles  "  ? 

I  was  silent.  Ask  the  Archbishop !  How  could  I  ? 
It  would  be  an  insult.  But  ask  my  father  I  certainly 
would.  He  had  never  spoken  to  me  about  religicm, 
and,  as  he  was  not  capable  of  telling  a  lie,  I  would  get 
an  honest  answer  to  an  honest  enquiry. 

I  burst  into  the  library  like  a  thunderstorm.  The 
Bishop  sat  at  the  massive  oak  table,  reading  an  im- 
mense folio  manuscript,  while  my  father  was  standing 
at  the  window,  apparently  lost  in  thought.  Both  stared 
at  me  when  I  entered,  and  father  addressed  me  cheer- 
fully: "Hallo,  my  boy;  what,  another  battle?  You 
look  fearfully  excited.  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  did 
not  forget  to  kiss  the  Archbishop's  hand,  as  usual,  and, 
with  a  firm  step,  I  approached  my  father:  "Tell  me, 
papa,  tell  me  the  truth — are  the  stories  in  the  biblical 
history,  are  the  tales  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,  are  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  the 
description  of  the  angels  and  of  the  devil — are  they  true 
or  false,  are  they  facts  or  inventions  ?  " 

The  Archbishop  looked  at  me  with  his  kindly  eyes, 
without  saying  a  word,  and  father  said  abruptly :  "  I  will 
talk  to  you  about  that  to-morrow.  Go  to  your  mother ; 
you  are  too  excited  just  now.  But,  mind,  don't  ask 
your  mother  such  questions;  they  would  cause  her 
grief."  I  slipped  out  of  the  room ;  but  when  1  had 
closed  the  heavy  door  of  the  library  behind  me  it 
occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  might  as  well  hear  what 
remarks  the  Archbishop  would  make  to  my  father  on 
my  intrusion.  Silently  I  entered  the  contiguous  smoking 
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Toom,  which  was  divided  from  the  library  by  a  heavy 
<:urtain  and  a  door.  In  a  second  I  was  standing  behind 
4he  curtain  listening.  The  Archbishop  had  risen  from 
liis  seat,  and  both  men  went  to  seats  in  the  recess  of  the 
liuge  antique  window,  Which  overlooked  the  garden. 

*'  That  looks  like  a  crisis,"  my  father  commenced^ 
•**  What  do  you  think,  Georges  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  my  father  address 
-Che  prelate  by  his  Christian  name. 

**  Well,  sooner  or  later,"  said  his  eminence,  "  sooner 
or  later  it  must  come.  We  have  all  passed  through 
that  phase.  Don't  be  alarmed ;  there  is  a  long  way  yet 
from  religious  doubt  to  professed  Atheism." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  rejoined  my  father ;  "  but  this  boy 
is  very  inquisitive.  He  will  not  stand  so  much  beating 
about  the  bush  as  his  elder  brother.  Shall  I  tell  him 
the  truth  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
beautiful  words  in  Goethe's  *  Faust ',  which  we  have  so 
'Often  admired." 

"  No,  he  would  not ;  he  has  no  poetical  mind." 

"Then  you  had  better  tell  him  that  the  belief  in 
supernatural  powers  is  a  necessity — yes,  a  necessity  for 
•the  uneducated  and  semi-educated  masses.  It  is  a 
iiecessity  to  keep  them  in  order  and  subjection.  He 
inows  the  history  of  the  Great  Revolution,  and  he  will 
.grasp  the  principle,  the  natural  alliance  between  Church 
.and  State.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  know  it  all,  and  it  is 
l)etter  that  he  should  hear  the  truth  from  his  father  than 
irom  a  stranger." 

•"  And  better  yet  that  he  should  hear  it  from  such  an 
^authority  as  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Shall  I  send 
him  to  you,  Darboy  ?  " 

**  No,  no ;  you  could  just  as  wel!  refer  him  to  Rome, 
(the  fountain  head  of  infallible  truth."  Both  friends 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.  I  had  heard  enough,  and  I 
fled  to  my  room.  How  I  dreaded  the  interview  with 
my  father !  I  apprehended  that  it  would  destroy  my 
hopes  and  my  dearest  illusions.  I  thought  of  my 
mother's  eager  solicitude  to  instil  the  "fundamental 
truths"  into  our  minds ;  I  remembered  the  sneer  of  my 
tschool-fellows  at  my  simplicity,  and  the  sublime  con- 
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tempt  for  my  "convictions"  manifested  by  my  elder 
brother ;  I  called  to  my  mind  the  ignominious  defeat  of 
the  Church  party  at  our  school,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of 
my  stupidity.  Those  fundamental  truths  were  funda- 
mental lies.  What  guarantee  had  I  that  the  deception 
practised  upon  us  in  religious  matters  did  not  extend  to 
other  branches  of  pseudo-knowledge ;  and  I  felt  that 
life  itself  might  not  be  what  it  was  represented  to  be, 
a  series  of  pleasures  for  the  righteous  and  a  source  of 
pain  and  remorse  for  the  sinners. 

The  Archbishop  had  mentioned  Goethe*s  "Faust" 
as  a  source  of  wisdom,  a  substitute  for  the  Bible 
perhaps,  or  a  commentary !  I  found  my  father's  copy 
of  Goethe's  masterpiece  on  his  writing  table  amongst 
the  books  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  and  I 
carried  the  treasure  to  my  room.  Some  passages  were 
marked  with  a  blue  pencil,  and  I  pondered  over  the 
question  whether  the  Archbishop  or  my  father  had 
selected  them. 

**  *Tis  writ  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ! ' 
I  pause  perplex'd  !     Who  now  will  help  afford  ? 
I  cannot  the  mere  word  so  highly  prize ; 
1  must  translate  it  otherwise, 
If  by  the  spirit  guided  as  I  read, 
•  In  the  beginning  was  the  sense  ! '    Take  heed, 
The  import  of  this  primal  sentence  weigh, 
Lest  thy  too  hasty  pen  be  led  astray  I 
I  force  creative  then  of  Sense  the  dower  ? 

•  In  the  beginning  was  the  Power !  * 
Thus  should  it  stand  :  yet  while  the  line  I  trace, 
A  something  warns  me,  once  more  to  efface. 
The  Spirit  aids !  from  anxious  scruples  freed, 
I  write,  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Deed '." 

But  Faust's  hopeful  mood  soon  makes  room  for 
despair : 

"  So  curse  I  all,  around  the  soul  that  windeth 
Its  magic  and  alluring  spell, 
And  with  delusive  flattery  bindeth 
Its  victim  to  this  dreary  cell ! 
Curs'd  before  all  things  be  the  high  opinion 
Wherewith  the  spirit  girds  itself  around  ! 
Of  shows  delusive  curs'd  be  the  dominion, 
Within  whose  mocking  sphere  our  sense  is  bound  I 
Accurs'd  of  dreams  the  treacherous  viles 
The  cheat  of  glory,  deathless  fame ! 
Accurs'd  what  each  as  properly  beguiles, 
Wife,  child,  slave,  plough,  whatever  its  name  ! 
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Accurs'd  be  'mammon,  when  with  treasure 
He  doth  to  daring  deeds  invite  ! 
Or  when  to  steep  th^  soul  in  pleasure, 
He  spreads  the  couch  of  soft  delight ! 
Curs'd  be  the  grape's  balsamic  juice  ! 
Accurs'd  love's  dream,  of  joy  the  first ! 
Accurs'd  be  hope !    Accursed  be  faith ! 
And  more  than  all  be  patience  curs'd !  '* 

That  seemed  to  be  a  demolishing  process,  and  did  not 

satisfy  the  childish  mind.     I  looked  for  something  more 

constructive.     Here  is  another  marked  passage : 

•*  But  small  concern  I  feel  for  yonder  world  ; 
Hast  thou  this  system  into  ruin  hurl'd 
Another  may  arise  the  void  to  fill. 
This  earth  the  fountains  whence  my  pleasures  flow^ 
This  sun  doth  daily  shine  upon  my  woe. 
And  if  this  world  I  must  forego, 
Let  happen  then,  what  can  and  will, 
I  to  this  theme  will  close  my  ears, 
If  men  hereafter  hate  and  love. 
And  if  there  be  in  yonder  spheres 
A  depth  below  or  height  above." 

The  philosophy  of  doubt,  not  convincing  for  a  boy,  but 

perhaps  better  than  hope,  a  step  in  the  right  direction* 

Where  will  it  lead  to.     Here  we  approach  the  question : 

"  Gretchen  to  Faust :  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  ? 

Faust :  My  darling,  who  dares  say, 
Yes,  I  in  God  believe  ? 
Question  or  priest  or  sage,  and  they 
Seem,  in  the  answer  you  receive. 
To  mock  the  questioner. 

Gretchen :  Then  thou  dost  not  believe  ? 

Faust :  Sweet  one  !  my  meaning  do  not  misconceive ! 
Him  who  dare  name 
And  who  proclaim 
Him  I  believe  ? 
Who  that  can  feel 
His  heart  can  steel 
To  say  :  I  believe  him  not  ? 
The  all-embracer, 
All-sustainer, 
Holds  and  sustains  he  not 
Thee,  me,  himself  ? 
Lifts  not  the  Heaven  its  dome  above  ? 
Doth  not  the  firm-set  earth  beneath  us  lie  ? 
And  beaming  tenderly  with  looks  of  love. 
Climb  not  the  everlasting  stars  on  high  ? 
Do  I  not  ga^e  into  thine  eyes  ? 
Nature's  impenetrable  agencies. 
Are  they  not  thronging  on  thy  heart  and  brain» 
Viewless  or  visible  to  mortal  ken. 
Around  thee  weaving  their  mysterious  chain  ? 
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Fin  thence  thy  heart  how  large  soe'er  it  be  ; 

And  in  the  feeling  when  thou  utterly  art  blest. 

Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 

Call  it  Bliss !  Heart !  Love !  God  ! 

I  have  no  name  for  it  * 

*Ti8  feeling  all ; 

Name  is  but  sound  and  smoke 

Shrouding  the  glow  of  Heaven." 

'Tis  feeling  all.  Was  that  the  whole  secret  ?  No,  my 
father's  remark  to  the  Bishop,  which  I  had  overheard, 
must  have  been  correct.  I  had  no  poetical  vein,  and  I 
did  not  understand  "  Faust  ". 

But  the  information  that  I  obtained  the  next  day  from 
my  father  was  clear,  concise,  and  to  the  point,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Utilitarian  principle,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  adhere  to  traditions,  erroneous  or  not,  provided 
that  they  have  proved  to  be  useful  for  moral,  social,  or 
political  reasons. 

"  But  father,"  I  gasped,  "  does  mother  know  that  all 
these  fundamental  truths  are  fallacies  ?  " 

**  No,  my  boy,  don't  misunderstand,  women  must 
have  faith,  women  must  have  sentiment.  Thy  mother 
believes  what  she  says,  and  it  makes  her  happy.  We 
must  never  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  human  being  by 
shattering  his  dearest  illusions  and  hope.  Knowledge 
is  the  goal  we  men  must  strive  for.  Let  faith,  senti- 
ment, and  love  remain  woman's  ideal." 

Reluctantly  I  accepted  the  situation,  as  millions  had 
done  before  me,  and  when  I  met  my  adversaries  at 
school  we  shook  hands.  The  crisis  had  passed,  and  a 
great  change  had  taken  place.  Misunderstandings  on 
religious  subjects  had  ceased,  as  none  of  us  cared 
whether  to  apply  the  utilitarian  or  opportunist  principle 
to  religion  was  moral  or  immoral,  good  or  bad,  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view.  My  father's  argument  or  view, 
shared  by  the  Archbishop,  that  religious  belief,  or  senti- 
ment as  they  called  it,  was  a  necessity  for  the  weak- 
minded  and  for  women,  while  intellectual  beings  could 
CO  without  that  sentiment,  seemed  to  me  preposterous ; 
but  it  corresponded  to  general  facts,  so  far  as  the 
mothers  of  my  school-fellows  were  as  a  rule  pious 
believers,  while  their  fathers,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tions, were  Rationalists  or  Atheists. 
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Archbishop  Darboy,  as  well  as  my  father,  had  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  which  guided  both  of  them  in  all 
their  actions.  Duty  to  their  fellow-men  was  their 
guiding-star  through  life;  while  my  mother  knew  no 
•other  duty  than  the  blind  obedience  to,  and  the  fear  of, 
the  Almighty  God  of  her  imagination.  Both  were 
equally  good  and  full  of  sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity,  both  were  benevolent,  and  ready  to  help 
wherever  they  could  dry  a  tear  or  gladden  a  face. 
Thus  I  concluded  that  the  sense  of  duty  pure  and 
simple  would  lead  to  the  same  result,  whether  derived 
from  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  or  from  an  innate 
sympathy  and  goodness. 

But  even  as  a  youth  I  felt  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  these  two  types  of  honest  people,  which  would 
necessitate  a  differentiation  in  the  moral  value  of  their 
<ieeds.  The  motive  which,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
prompts  the  religious  man  to  do  good  is  hope  and  fear, 
and  the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  religion  is  based  on 
this  principle.  The  Rationalist  in  doing  good  has  no  such 
consideration.  His  own  innate  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  leads  him ;  he  does  the  good  for  the  sake  of  the 
good,  and  he  abstains  from  crime  because  it  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  sense  of  duty  to  man.  The  Rationalist,  in 
short,  seems  less  mercenary ;  he  does  not  expect  earthly 
or  eternal  benefits  for  his  good  deeds  as  the  Christian 
invariably  does.  He  is  not  induced  to  avoid  crime  by 
the  fear  of  mundane  punishment,  or  by  the  thought  of 
a  future  purgatory  or  hell  fire.  The  Rationalist  loves 
his  fellow  men  spontaneously  for  their  own  sake,  while 
the  religious  believers  obey  the  command  of  a  powerful 
God.  Human  compassion  guides  the  former,  while 
hope  and  fear  fill  the  mind  of  the  Christian.  Thus 
the  question  must  arise  whether  religious  education, 
even  if  admitted  to  be  desirable  from  the  utilitarian 
standpoint,  can  be  approved  of  from  the  ethical  point 
-of  view. 

Archbishop  Darboy  was  a  great  authority  on  educa- 
tion. He  became  a  Senator  in  1864,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Education  in  1866. 
As  is  well  known,  he  quarrelled  with  Rome,  and  was 
Ihe  principal  opponent  to  the  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
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bility.  In  consequence  of  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  Italian  bishops,  the  dogma  was  carried  almost 
unanimously  at  the  Ecumenical  Council  in  1870,  and 
the  Archbishop  returned  to  Paris  deeply  disappointed. 
We  heartily  welcomed  the  venerable  prelate.  I,  then 
a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  permitted  to  listen  to  many 
interesting  discussions  on  the  burning  question  of  reli- 
gious education,  the  principal  points  of  which  I  jotted 
down  in  a  diary  scrupulously  kept  at  that  happy  time. 

Considering  the  undoubted  sincerity,  honesty,  and 
ability  of  the  much  lamented  high  priest,  these  notes 
now  appear  to  be  of  special  value,  the  more  so,  as  in 
later  interviews  with  Cardinal  Manning  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  was  able  to 
supplement  the  views  of  the  Archbishop  so  as  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  principle  which  leads  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  important  matter.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as 
Cardinal  Manning  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  an 
institution  which,  like  the  Church,  was  destined  to 
benefit  mankind,  was  for  that  reason  a  moral  institution, 
no  matter  if  the  result  was  attained  by  the  deception  of 
the  weak-minded,  or  by  the  creation  of  illusions  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  desired  end.  The  deception  of  the 
masses  by  passing  allegories  as  facts  seemed  to  them  a 
necessity  which  could  do  no  more  harm  than  the 
nursery  tales  adapted  to  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the 
child.  Deception  of  the  weak-minded  adult  was 
justified  on  the  same  principle.  The  sad  events  of  the 
year  1870,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  best  sons  of 
France,  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  made  us  appreciate 
the  roast  leg  of  a  fat  rat,  followed  by  the  horrors  of  the 
Commune  and  the  murder  of  so  many  citizens,  make 
that  period  the  most  eventful  in  the  recent  history  of 
France.  I  can  remember  every  detail  of  the  arrest  and 
murder  of  the  Archbishop.  His  equanimity  under 
trying  circumstances  was  admirable.  By  bribing  the 
authorities  in  power,  and  especially  his  gaolers,  my 
father  had  an  interview  with  the  Bishop  at  the  Mazas 
prison  in  April,  1871,  and  I  accompanied  him.  Even 
then  the  discussion  reverted  to  the  question  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  masses,  and  when  my  father 
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remarked  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  latest  events 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  money  spent  in  implanting 
religious  belief  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  seemed  to 
be  wasted,  the  Archbishop  said  :  "  No,  not  wasted,  it  is 
a  necessary  expense,  absolutely  necessary  ". 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1871,  the  Bishop  was  removed 
from  the  Maz^s  prison  to  La  RoquetU,  The  Commu- 
nards considered  the  imprisoned  priests  as  hostages,  and 
as  the  commander  of  the  Government  troops  refused  to 
release  the  Communist  prisoners,  the  Bishop  and  four 
other  priests  were  shot  in  the  court  of  La  RoquettCy  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  1871.  A  terrible  illustration  this  of 
the  moral  effect  of  religious  education  on  the  masses ! 

R.  DE  ViLLIERS. 
{To  be  concluded.) 
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XIII.  Among  parallelisms  of  thought  of  a  less  direct 
kind,  one  may  be  traced  between  an  utterance  <rf 
Hamlet's  and  a  number  of  Montaigne*s  sayings  on  the 
power  of  imagination  and  the  possible  equivalence  c£ 
dream  life  and  waking  life.  In  his  first  dialogue  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  where  we  have  already 
noted  an  echo  of  Montaigne,  Hamlet  cries : 

"  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space ;  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad 
dreams ; " 

and  Guildenstem  answers : 

**  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for  the  very  sab- 
stance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream  **• 

The  first  sentence  may  be  compared  with  a  number 
in  Montaigne,'  of  which  the  following  (ii,  12)  is  a  type : 

*'  Man  clean  contrary  [to  the  Gods]  possesseth  goods  in 
imagination  and  evils  essentially.  We  nave  bad  reason  to 
make  the  powers  of  our  imagination  to  be  of  force,  for  all  our 
felicities  are  but  in  conceipt,  and  as  it  were  in  a  dream;" 

while  the  reply  of  Guildenstem  further  recalls  several 
of  the  passages  already  cited. 

XIV.  Another  apparent  parallel  of  no  great  import- 
ance, but  of  more  verbal  closeness,  is  that  between 
Hamlet's  jeering  phrase  (iv,  3) :  "  Your  worm  is  your 
only  emperor  for  diet ",  and  a  sentence  in  the  Apology : 
'<  The  heart  and  the  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant 
emperor  are  the  dinner  of  a  little  worm,"  which  M. 
Stapffer  compares  further  with  the  talk  of  Hamlet  in  the 
gravediggers*  scene.  Here,  doubtless,  we  are  near  the 
level  of  proverbial  sayings,  current  in  all  countries. 

XV.  As  regards  Hamletj  I  can  find  no  further  parallel- 
isms so  direct  as  the  foregoing,  except  some  to  be  con- 
sidered later,  in  connection  with  the  "  To  be  "  soliloquy. 
J  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  out  that,  as  M.  Chasles 

^  See  some  cited  at  the  close  of  this  essay  in  another  connection. 

(  476  ) 
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a£Brmed,  Hamlet's  words  on  his  friendship  for  Horatio 
can  be  traced  directly  to  any  of  Montaigne*s  passages- 
on  that  theme*    "  It  would  be  easy,"  says  M.  Chasles, 
**  to  show  in  Shakspere  the  hranloire  perenne^  of  Montaigne, 
and  the  whole  magnificent  passage  on  friendship,  which 
is  foimd  reproduced  {se  trouve  reports)  in  Hamlet.**    The 
idea  of  the  world  as  a  perpetual  mutation  is  certainly 
prevalent  in  Shakspere's  work  ;  but  I  can  find  no  exact 
correspondence  of  phrase  between  Montaigne's  pages 
on  his  love  for  liis  dead  friend  Etienne  de  la  Boetie  and 
the    lines   in  which    Hamlet    speaks  of   his    love  for 
Horatio.    He  rather  gives  his  reasons  for  his  love  than 
describes    the    nature    and    completeness    of    it    in 
Montaigne's  way ;   and  as  regards  the  description  of 
Horatio,  it  could  have  been  independently  suggested  by 
such  a  treatise  as  Seneca's  De  constantia  sapientisy  which 
is  a  monody  on  the  theme  with  which  it  closes :  esse 
aliquem  invictum,  esse  aliqtutn  in  quern  nihil  fortuna  possit — 
"to    be    something    unconquered,    something    against 
which  fortune  is  powerless ".     In  the  fifth  section  the 
idea  is  worded  in  a  fashion  that  could  have  suggested 
Shakspere's  utterance  of  it ;  and  he  might  easily  have 
met  with  some  citation  of  the  kind.     But  on  the  other 
hand,  this  note  of  passionate  friendship  is  not  only  new 
in  Shakspere  but  new  in  Hamlet^  in  respect  of  the  First 
Quarto,  in  which  the  main  part  of  the  speech  to  Horatio^ 
does  not  occur  ;  and  in  view  of  the  singular  fact  that  in 
the  first  Act  of  the  play  as  it  stands  Hamlet  greets 
Horatio  as  a  mere  acquaintance ;  and  it  is  further  to  be 
noted  that  the  description  of  Horatio  as  **  one  in  suffer- 
ing all  that  suffers  nothing"  is  broadly  suggested  by 
the  quotation  from  Horace  in  Montaigne's  nineteenth 
chapter  (which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  impressed 
Shakspere),  and  by  various  other  sayings  in  the  Essays. 
After  the  quotation  from   Horace  {Non  vultus  instantis 
tyrannfjy  in  the  Nineteenth  Essay,  Florio's  translation 
runs : 

"  She  [the  soul]  is  made  mistress  of  her  passions  and  con- 
cupiscences, lady  of  indigence,  of  shame,  of  poverty,  and  of 

1  **Le  mond$  est  un  branloire  perenne''  (Book  III,  Essay  2).  Florio 
translates  that  particular  sentence :  *•  The  world  runs  all  on  wheels  " 
—a  bad  rendenng. 
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all  fortune's  injuries.  Let  him  that  can,  attain  to  this  advan- 
tage. Herein  consists  the  true  and  sovereign  liberty,  that 
affords  us  means  wherewith  to  jest  and  make  a  scorn  of  force 
and  injustice,  and  to  deride  imprisonment,  gyves,  or  £etters." 

Again,  in  the  essay  "  Of  Three  Commerces  or  Societies" 
(iii,  3),  we  have  this  : 

**  We  must  not  cleave  so  fast  unto  our  humors  and  disposi- 
tions. Our  chiefest  sufficiency  is  to  supply  ourselves  to  diverse 
fashions.  It  is  a  being,  but  not  a  life,  to  be  tied  and  l>oiind 
by  necessity  to  one  only  course.  The  goodliest  minds  axe 
those  that  have  most  variety  and  pliableness  in  them.  .... 
Life  is  a  motion  unequal,  irregular,  and  multiform.  .  .  .  '^ 

" .  .  .  .  My  fortune  having  enured  and  allured  me,  even 
from  my  infancy,  to  one  sole  singular  and  perfect  amity,  hath 

verily,  in  some  sort,  distasted  me  from  others So  that  it 

is  naturally  a  pain  unto  me  to  communicate  myself  by  halves, 
and  with  modification 

"  I  should  commend  a  high-raised  mind  that  could  both 
bend  and  discharge  itself;  that  wherever  her  fortune  mif^bt 

transport  her,  she  might  continue  constant I  envy 

those  which  can  be  familiar  with  the  meanest  of  their 
followers,  and  vouchsafe  to  contract  friendship  and  frame 
discourse  with  their  own  servants.'* 

Again,  la  Boetie  is  panegyrised  by  Montaigne  for  his 
rare  poise  and  firmness  of  character  (ii,  17) ;  and  else- 
where in  the  essays  we  find  many  allusions  to  the  ideal 
of  the  imperturbable  man,  which  Montaigne  has  in  the 
above  cited  passages  brought  into  connexion  with  his 
ideal  of  friendship.  It  could  well  be,  then — though  here 
we  cannot  argue  the  point  with  confidence — that  in  this 
as  in  other  matters  the  strong  general  impression  that 
Montaigne  was  so  well  fitted  to  make  on  Shakspere's 
mind  was  the  source  of  such  a  change  in  the  con- 
ception and  exposition  of  Hamlet*s  relation  to  Horatio 
as  is  set  up  by  Hamlet^s  protestation  of  his  long- 
standing admiration  and  love  for  his  friend.  Shakspere's 
own  relations  with  one  or  other  of  his  noble  patrons 
wouki  make  him  specially  alive  to  such  suggestion. 

XVI.  We  now  come  to  the  suggested  resemblance 
between  the  "To  be  or  not  to  be "  soliloquy  and  the 
general  tone  of  Montaigne  on  the  subject  of  death.  On 
this  resemblance  I  am  less  disposed  to  lay  stress  now 
than  I  was  on  a  first  consideration  of  the  subject  thirteen 
years  ago.  While  I  find  new  coincidences  of  detail  on 
a  more  systematic  search,  I  am  less  impressed  hy  the 
alleged  general  resemblance  of  tone.     In  point  of  fact 
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^he  general  drift  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy  is  rather  alien  to 
the  general  tone  of  Montaigne  on  the  same  theme. 
That  tone,  as  we  shall  see,  harmonises  much  more 
nearly  with  the  speech  of  the  Duke  to  Claudio,  on  the 
same  theme,  in  Measure  for  Measure.  What  really  seems 
to  subsist  in  the  **  To  be "  soliloquy,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny,  is  a  series  of  echoes  of  single  thoughts ;  but 
there  is  the  difficulty  that  some  of  these  occur  in  the 
earlier  form  of  the  soliloquy  in  the  P'irst  Quarto,  a 
circumstance  which  tends — though  not  necessarily' — to 
throw  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  apparent  echoes  in  the 
finished  form  of  the  speech.  We  can  but. weigh  the 
facts  as  impartially  as  may  be. 

First,  there  is  the  striking  coincidence  of  the  word 
•**  consummation  " — which  appears  only  in  the  Second 
Quarto — with  Florio's  translation  of  aneantissement  in  the 
-essay  on  Physiognomy,  as  above  noted.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  phrase  "take 
arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles  "  and  a  passage  in  Florio*s 
version  of  the  same  essay,  which  has  somehow  been 
overlooked  in  the  disputes  over  Shakspere's  line.  It 
runs : 

"  I  sometimes  suffer  myself  by  starts  to  be  surprised  with 
the  pinchings  of  these  unpleasant  conceits,  which,  whilst  I  arm 
jnyself  to  expelor  wrestle  against  them,  assail  and  beat  me. 
Lo  here  another  huddle  or  tide  of  mischiefs  that  on  the  neck 
of  the  former  came  rushing  upon  me." 

There  arises  here  the  difficulty  that  Shakspere's  line 
had  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  ^Elian's  or  Strabo*s 
account  of  the  old  Celtic  practice  of  rushing  into  the  sea 
to  resist  a  high  tide  with  weapons;  and  the  matter 
must,  I  think,  be  left  open  until  it  can  be  ascertained 
whether  the  statement  concerning  the  Celts  was  avail- 
able to  Shakspere  in  any  translation  or  citation* 

Again,  the  phrase  "  Conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all "  is  very  like  an  echo  of  two  passages  in  the 
essay  ^i,  5)  "Of  Conscience":  "Of  such  marvellous 

*  It  may  fairly  be  laid  dowa  as  pnu:tically  certain,  from  what  we 
]tnow  of  the  habit  of  circulating  works  in  manuscript  at  that  period, 
and  from  what  Florio  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  translations  of 
some  of  the  essays  had  been  passed  aboat  before  Florio's  ioho  was 
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working  power  is  the  sting  of  conscience :  which  ofteo 
induceth  us  to  bewray,  to  accuse,  and  to  combat  our- 
selves ; "  "  which  as  it  doth  fill  us  with  feare  and 
doubt,  so  doth  it  store  us  with  assurance  and  trust ; " 
and  the  lines  about  "the  dread  of  something  after 
death  "  might  point  to  the  passage  in  the  fortieth  Essay 
in  which  Montaigne  cites  the  saying  of  Augustine  that 
**  Nothing  but  what  follows  death,  makes  death  to  be 
evil "  {tnalam  ntorlem  non  facit,  nisi  quod  sequ'tur  mortitK) 
cited  by  Montaigne  in  order  to  dispute  it.  The  same^ 
thought,  too,  is  dealt  with  in  the  essaiy  (ii,  3)  on  a 
'*  Custom  of  the  Isle  of  Cea  ",  which  contains  a  passage 
suggestive  of  Hamlet  *s  earlier  soliloquy  on  self -slaughter. 
But,  for  one  thing,  Hamlet's  soliloquies  are  contrary  in 
drift  to  Montaigne's  argument;  and,  for  another,  the 
phrase  "  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all "  existed  in 
the  soliloquy  ds  it  stood  in  the  First  Quarto ;  while 
**  the  Ji9pe  of  something  after  death  "  figures  there  also- 
Thus,  though  Shakspere  may  (i)  have  seen  part  of  the 
Florio  translation,  or  separate  translations  of  some  of 
the  essays,  before  the  issue  of  the  First  Quarto  ;  or  may 
(2)  easily  have  heard  that  very  point  discussed  by  Florio^ 
who  was  the  friend  of  his  friend  Jonson,  or  by  those  who 
had  read  the  original;  or  may  even  (3)  himself  have 
read  in  the  original  ;^  and  though  further  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  his  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  " 
was  an  echo  of  Florio's  translation  of  the  Apology  of 
Socrates ;  on  the  other  hand  we  are  not  entitled  to  trace 
the  soliloquy  as  a  whole  to  Montaigne's  stimulation  of 
Shakspere's  thought.  At  most,  we  may  say,  that  both 
of  Hamlet's  soliloquies  which  touch  on  suicide  probably 

*  This,  which  I  once  thought  probable,  I  now  consider  unlikely- 
I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  apparent  coincidences  I  have 
noticed  between  Shakspere's  previous  plays  and  the  Essays,  none 
has  any  evidential  value,  (i)  The  passage  on  the  music  of  ihe 
spheres  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  (Act  v,  sc.  i)  recalls  the  passage  on 
the  subject  in  Montaigne's  essay  on  Custom  (Book  I,  c.  22) ;  but 
then  the  original  source  is  Cicero,  De  Somnio  Sa'pionis,  which  had 
been  translated  into  English  in  1577.  (2)  FalstafiTs  rhapsody  on  the 
virtues  of  sherris  (2  H.  IV,  iv,*3)  recalls  a  passage  in  the  Essay  On 
Drunkenness  (ii,  2) ;  but  then  Montaigne  avows  that  what  he  says 
is  the  common  doctrine  of  wine-drinkers.  (3)  Montaigne  cites  fii,. 
10)  the  old  saying  of  Petronius,  that  ••  all  the  world's  a  stage  ",  which 
occurs  in  As  You  Like  It ;  but  the  phrase  itself,  being  preserved  bj- 
John  of  Salisbury,  would  be  current  in  England. 
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owe  something  to  the  discussions  set  up  by  Montaigne's 
essays.* 

XVII.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Duke's  exhortation  ta 
Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure^  the  whole  speech  may 
be  said  to  be  a  synthesis  of  favorite  propositions  of 
Montaigne.  The  thought  in  itself  of  course  is  not  new 
or  out-of-the-way :  it  is  nearly  all  to  be  found  suggested 
in  the  Latin  classics ;  but  in  the  light  of  what  is  certain 
for  us  as  to  Shakspere's  study  of  Montaigne,  and  of  the 
whole  cast  of  the  expression,  it  is  difl&cult  to  doubt  that 
Montaigne  is  for  Shakspere  the  source.  Let  us  take  a 
number  of  passages  from  Florio's  translation  of  the 
Nineteenth  Essay,  to  begin  with : 

"  The  end  of  pur  career  is  death :  it  is  the  necessary  object 
of  our  aim :  if  it  affright  us,  how  is  it  possible  we  should  step> 
one  foot  further  without  an  ague  ?  " 

"  What  hath  an  aged  man  left  him  of  his  youth's  vigor,  and 
of  his  fore  past  life  ?  .  .  .  .  When  youth  fails  in  us,  we  feel,, 
nay  we  perceive,  no  shaking  or  transchange  at  all  in  our- 
selves :  which  in  essence  and  verity  is  a  harder  death  than 
that  of  a  languishine  aud  irksome  me,  or  that  of  age.  For- 
somuch  as  the  leap  &om  an  ill  being  unto  a  not  being  i&  not 
so  dangerous  or  steepy  as  it  is  from  a  delightful  and 
flourishing  being  unto  a  painful  and  sorrowful  condition.  A 
weak  bending  and  faint  stopping  body  hath  less  strength  to. 
bear  and  undergo  a  heavy  burden :  So  hath  our  soul.** 

**  Our  religion  hath  no  surer  human  foundation  than  the 
contempt  of  hfe.    Discourse  of  reason  doth  not  omy  call  and 
summon  us  unto  it.     For  why  should  we  fear  to  lose  a  thing, 
which  being  lost,  cannot  be  moaned  ?  but  also,  since  we  are 
threatened  by  so  many  kinds  of  death,  there  is  no  more  in- 
convenience  to  fear  them  all  than  to  endure  one:  what  matter 
it  when  it  cometh,  since  it  is  unavoidable?  ....     Death 

is  a  part  of  yourselves ;  you  fly  from  yourselves.    The  being 
you  enjoy  is  equally  shared  between  life  and  death.  ..... 

The  continual  work  of  your  life  is  to  contrive  death ;  you  are 
in  death  during  the  time  you  continue  in  life  ....  during 

life  you  are  still  dying." 

The  same  line  of  expostulation  occurs  in  other  essays.. 
In  the  40th  we  have : 

"Now  death,  which  some  of  all  horrible  things  call  the 
most  horrible,  who  knows  not  how  others  call  it  the  only 
haven  of  this  life's  torments  ?  the  sovereign  good  of  nature  ?' 

*  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  idea  of  suicide  as  a  desertion  of  one'st 
post  without  the  deity's  permission  is  first  found,  in  English, 
literature,  in  Sidney,  and  he  would  find  it  in  Montaigne's  essay  oik 
the  '*  Custom  of  the  Isle  of  Cea  ". 
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the  only  stay  of  our  liberty?   and  the  ready  and  commoa 
receipt  of  our  evils  ?  .  .  .  . 

^ .  .  .  .  Death  is  but  felt  by  discourse,  because  it  is  the 
motion  of  an  instant.  A  thousand  beasts,  a  thousand  men* 
are  sooner  dead  than  threatened." 

In  the  ''Apology  of  Raimond  Sebonde",  neax  the 
end: 

«<  We  do  foohshlv  fear  a  kind  of  death,  whenas  we  have 
already  passed  and  daily  pass  so  many  others.  ....  The 
flower  of  ag;e  dieth,  faaeth,  and  fleeteth,  when  age  comes 
upon  us,  and  youth  endeth  in  the  flower  of  a  full-grown 
man's  age :  childhood  in  youth,  and  the  first  age,  dieth  in 
Infancy ;  and  yesterday  endeth  in  this  day,  and  to-day  shall 
die  in  to-morrow," 

Now  compare  textually  the  Duke's  speech : 

**  Be  absolute  for  death :  either  death  or  Ufe 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thus  with  life : — 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences) 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep*st. 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labor*st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  towards  him  still :  Thou  art  not  noble  ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant* 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm :  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many-thousand  grains 
Which  issue  out  of  dust :  Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get. 
And  what  thou  hast,  forget'st :  Thou  art  not  certain. 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects, 
After  the  moon :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee :  Friend  hast  thou  none ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner :  Thou  hast  no  youth,  nor  age, 
JButt  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner*s  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both :  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and.  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld  ;  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limbs,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What's  yet  in  this. 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 
I^ie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even." 
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Tben  collate  yet  further  some  more  passages  from  the 
£ssays : 

••  They  perceived  her  (the  soul)  to  be  capable  of  diverse 
passions,  and  agitated  by  many  languishing  and  painful 
motions  ....  subject  to  her  infirmities,  diseases,  and 
oHences,  even  as  the  stomach  or  the  foot  ....  dazzled  and 
troubled  by  the  force  of  wine ;  removed  from  her  seat  by  the 
vapors  of  a  burning  fever.  .  .  .  ,  She  was  seen  to  dismay 
and  confound  all  her  faculties  by  the  only  biting  of  a  sick 
dog,  and  to  contain  no  great  constancy  of  discourse,  no  virtue, 
no  philosophical  resolution,  no  contention  of  her  forces,  that 
ought  exempt  her  from  the  subjection  of  these  accidents.  • 
•  -  . "  (Apology  of  Raimond  Sehonde), 

"  It  is  not  without  reason  we  are  taught  to  take  notice  of 
our  sleep,  for  the  resemblance  it  hath  with  death.  How 
easily  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleeping;  with  how  little 
interest  we  lose  the  knowledge  of  light,  and  of  ourselves. 
.  .  .  ."  (ii,  6,  Of  Exercise  or  Practice), 

**  Wherefore  as  we  from  that  instant  take  a  title  of  being, 
wliich  is  but  a  twinkling  in  the  infinite  course  of  an  eternal 
night,  and  so  short  an  interruption  of  our  perpetual  and 
natural  condition,  death  possessing  whatever  is  before  and 
behind  this  moment,  and  also  a  good  part  of  this  moment  ** 
(Apology). 

•*  Every  human  nature  is  ever  in  the  middle  between  being 
bom  and  dying,  giving  nothing  of  itself  but  an  obscure 
appearance  and  shadow,  and  an  uncertain  and  weak 
opinion  "  (/i.,  near  end). 

Compare  finally  the  line  ^*  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep  "  (where 
the  word  rest  seems  a  printer's  error)  with  the  passage 
**  We  find  nothing  so  sweet  in  life  as  a  quiet  and  gentle 
sleep",  already  cited  in  connexion  with  our  fourth  parallel. 
XVIII.  The  theme,  in  fine,  is  one  of  Montaigne's 
favorites.  And  the  view  that  Shakspere  had  been 
impressed  by  it  seems  to  be  decisively  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  the  speech  of  Claudio  to  Isabella,  express- 
ing those  fears  of  death  which  the  Duke  seeks  to  calm, 
is  likewise  an  echo  of  a  whole  series  of  passages  in 
JMontaigne.    Shakspere's  lines  run  : 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice, 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling!— *tis  too  horrible  J  .  .  .  ." 
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So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  idea  in  this  passage  whidi 

belongs  to  the  current  English  superstition  of  Shakspere*s 

day — apart  from  the  natural  notion  of  death  as  a  mere 

rotting  of  the  body — is  that  of  the  purgatorial   fire; 

unless  we  assume,  that  the  common  superstition  as  to 

the  souls  of  unbaptised  children   being  blown   about 

until  the  day  of  judgment  was  extended  in  the  popular 

imagination  to  the  case  of  excuted  criminals.     Dante's 

picture  of  punishment  by  cold  was  probably  not  known 

to  the  dramatist.     But  in   Montaigne's  "Apology  of 

Raimond  Sebonde  "  we  find,  poetry  apart,  every  notion 

that  enters  into  Claudio's  speech : 

"The  most  universal  and  received  fantasy,  and  which 
endureth  to  this  day,  hath  been  that  whereof  Pjrthagoras  is 
made  author  ....  which  is  that  souls  at  theu-  d^arture 
from  us  did  but  pass  and  roll  from  one  to  another  body,  from 
a  hon  to  a  horse,  from  a  horse  to  a  king,  incessantly  wander- 
ing up  and  down,  from  house  to  mansion Some  added 

more,  that  the  same  souls  do  sometimes  ascend  up  to  hea\*en, 

and  come  down  again Origen  waked  them  eternally, 

to  go  and  come  from  a  good  to  a  bad  estate.  The  opinion 
that  Varro  reporteth  is,  that  in  the  revolutions  of  four  hundred 
and  forty  years  they  reconjoin  themselves  unto  their  first 

bodies Behold  her  (the  soul's)  progress  elsewhere: 

He  that  hath  lived  well,  reconjoineth  himself  unto  that  star 
or  planet  to  which  he  is  assigned ;  Who  evil,  passeth  into  a 
woman.  And  if  then  he  amend  not  himself,  he  trans- 
changeth  himself  into  a  beast,  of  condition  agreeing  to  his 
vicious  customs,  and  shall  never  see  an  end  of  his  punish- 
ments until  ....  by  virtue  of  reason  he  have  deprived  him- 
self of  those  gross,  stupid,  and  elementary  qualities  that  were 

in  him They  [the  Epicureans]  demand,  what  order 

there  should  be  if  the  throng  of  the  dying  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  such  as  be  bom  ....  and  demand  besides, 
what  they  should  pass  their  time  about,  whilst  they  should 
stay,  until  any  other  mansion  were  made  ready  for  them. 
....  Others  have  stayed  the  soul  in  the  deceased  bodies,  there- 
with to  animate  serpents,  worms,  and  other  beasts,  which  are 
said  to  engender  from  the  corruption  of  our  members,  yea, 

and  from  our  ashes Others  make  it  immortal  without 

any  science  or  knowledge.  Nay,  there  are  some  of  ours  who  have 
deemed  that  of  condemned  men's  souls  devils  were  made "* 

It  is  at  a  short  distance  from  this  passage  that  we 

find  the  suggestion  of  a  frozen  purgatory  : 

"Amongst  them  [barbarous  nations]  was  also  found  the 
belief  of  Purgatory,  but  after  a  new  form,  for  what  we  ascribe 
unto  fire  they  impute  unto  cold,  and  imagine  that  souls  are 
both  purged  and  punished  by  the  vigor  of  an  extretnc  coldness  "•* 

»  Edil.  Firmin-Didot,  i,  597-59S.  «  lb.,  p.  621. 
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And  over  and  above  this  peculiar  correspondence 
between  the  Essays  and  the  two  speeches  on  death,  we 
may  note  how  some  of  the  lines  of  the  Duke  in  the 
opening  scene  connect  with  two  of  the  passages  above 
cited  in  connection  with  Hamlet's  last  soliloquy, 
expressing  the  idea  that  nature  or  deity  confers  gifts  in 
-order  that  they  should  be  used.  The  Duke's  lines  are 
^mong  Shakspere's  best : 

"  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  *twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues :  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use  .  .  .  ." 

Here  we  have  rather  a  transmutation  and  development 

-of  the  idea  than  a  reproduction ;  and  the  same  appears 

when  we  compare  the  admirable  lines  of  the  poet  with 

a  homiletic  sentence  from  the  ^*  Apology  of  Raimond 

Sebonde "  :— 

"  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  serve  God  in  spirit  and  soul; 
we  owe  him  besides  and  we  yield  unto  him  a  corporal  wor- 
shipping :  we  apply  our  limbs,  our  motions,  and  ail  external 
things  to  honor  him." 

But  granting  the  philosophic   as  well  as    the    poetic 

heightening,  we  are  still  led  to  infer  a  stimulation  of  the 

poet's  thought  by  the  essays — a  stimulation  not  limited 

to  one  play,  but  affecting  other  plays  written  about  the 

same    time.       Another    point    of    connection    between 

Hamlet  and  Measure  for  Measure  is  seen  when  we  compare 

the  above  passage,  "  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but 

to  fine  issues,"  with  Laertes'  lines  (Act  iv,  sc.  5) : — 

**  Nature  is  fine  in  love,  and  when  'tis  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instances  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves.** 

And  thqugh  such  data  are  of  course  not  conclusive  as  to 
the  time  of  composition  of  the  plays,  there  is  so  much  of 
identity  between  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Duke's 
speech,  just  quoted,  and  a  notable  passage  in  Troilus  and 
jCressiddy  as  to  strengthen  greatly  the  surmise  that  the 
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latter  play  was  also  written,  or  rather  worked-over^  by 

Shakspere  about  1604.    The  phrase : 

"  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  the  same 
As  if  we  had  them  not," 

is  developed  in  the  speech  of  Ulysses  to  Achilles  (iii,  3)  1 

"  A  strange  fellow  here 
Writes  me  that  man — how  dearly  ever  parted 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in — 
Cannot  make  ^oast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  knows,  but  by  reflection; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  their  heat  agaii» 
To  the  first  giver." 

1  do  not  remember  in  Montaigne  any  such  development 
of  the  idea  as  Shakspere  here  gives  it ;  indeed,  we  have 
seen  him  putting  forth  a  contrary  teaching;  and  looking 
to  the  context  where  Ulysses  admits  the  thesis  to  be 
"  familiar  ",  we  are  bound  to  infer  a  direct  source  for  it. 
In  all  probability  it  derives  from  Seneca,  who  in  his 
treatise  De  Beneficiis  (v.  8,  9,  10,)  lays  down  the  germ 
of  the  ideas  as  to  Nature  demanding  back  her  gifts,  and 
as  to  virtue  being  nothing  if  not  reflected,  while  that  of 
"thanks  and  use"  is  further  suggested  in  c.  18.  This 
treatise,  too,  lay  to  Shakspere*s  hand  in  the  translation  of 
1578,  where  the  passages:  *^  Rerum  natura  nihil  diciiur 
perdere,  quia  quidquid  illi  avellitur^  ad  illam  redit ;  nee  pcrirt 
quidquam  potest ,  quod  quo  excidat  non  habet,  sed  eodem  evolvitur 
unde  discediV ;  and  ^^quaedam  quum  sint  honesta,  pulchcrrima 
tummae  virtutisj  nisi  cum  altero  non  habent  hcum"  are 
translated : 

"  The  nature  of  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  have  foregone 
aught,  because  that  whatsoever  is  plucked  from  it  returneth 
to  it  again;  neither  can  anything  be  lost  which  hath  not 
whereout  of  to  pass,  but  windeth  back  again  unto  whence  it 
came." 

And, 

"  Some  things  though  they  be  honest,  very  goodly  and 
right  excellently  vertuous,  yet  have  they  not  their  eflfect  but 
in  a  co-partner." 

Whether  it  was  Shakspere's  reading  of  Montaigne 
that  sent  him  to  Seneca,  to  whom  Montaigne  (ii,  .32)^ 
avows  so  much  indebtedness,  we  of  course  cannot  tell, 
but  it  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  to  say 
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that  we  have  here  another  point  or  stage  in  a  line  of 
analjrtical  thought  on  which  Shakspere  was  embarked 
about  1603,  and  of  which  the  starting-point  or  initial 
stimulus  was  the  perusal  of  Florio's  Montaigne.  We 
have  the  point  of  contact  with  Montaigne  in  Hamlet^ 
where  the  saying  that  reason  is  implanted  in  us  to  be 
used,  is  seen  to  be  one  of  many  correspondences  of 
thought  between  the  play  and  the  Essays.  The  idea 
is  more  subtly  and  deeply  developed  in  Measure  for 
Measure^  and  still  more  subtly  and  philosophically  ia 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  The  fact  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  all  that  is  here  afl&rmed,  over  and  above  the 
actual  phenomena  of  reproduction  before  set  forth. 

As  to  these,  the  proposition  is  that  in  sum  they  con- 
stitute such  an  amount  of  reproduction  of  Montaigne  as 
explains  Jonson's  phrase  about  habitual  "stealings". 
There  is  no  justification  for  applying  that  to  the  passage 
in  the  Tempest^  since  not  only  is  that  play  not  known  to 
have  existed  in  its  present  form  in  1605,*  when  Volponc 
was  produced,  but  the  phrase  plainly  alleges  not  one,» 
but  many,  borrowings.  I  am  not  aware  that  extracts 
from  Montaigne  have  been  traced  in  any  others  of  the 
English  contemporary  dramatists.  But  here,  in  two 
plays  of  Shakspere  then  fresh  in  memory — the  Second 
Quarto  having  been  published  in  1604  and  Measure  for 
Measure  produced  in  the  same  year — were  echoes  enough 
from  Montaigne  to  be  noted  by  Jonson,  whom  we  know 
to  have  owned,  as  did  Shakspere,  the  Florio  folio,  and 
to  have  been  Florio's  warm  admirer.  And  there  seems 
to  be  a  confirmation  of  our  thesis  in  the  fact  that  while 
we  find  detached  passages  savoring  of  Montaigne  ia 
some  later  plays  of  the  same  period,  as  in  one  of  the  con- 
cluding period,  the  Tempest^  we  do  not  again  find  in  any 
one  play  such  a  cluster  of  reminiscences  as  we  have 
seen  in  Hamlet  and  Measure  for  Measure,  though  the  spirit 

*The  arguments  of  Dr.  Karl  Elze,  in  his  ••  Essays  on  Shakspere."' 
(Eng.  tr.,  p.  15),  to  show  that  the  Tempest  was  written  about  1604,  seen* 
me  to  possess  no  weight  whatever.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  assume 
that  the  speech  of  Prospero  in  which  Shakspere  transmutes  four 
lines  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling's  Darius  must  have  been  written  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  that  work.  The  argument  is 
(i)  that  Shakspere  must  have  seen  Darius  when  it  came  out,  and. 

'  that  he  would  imitate  the  passage  then  or  never. 
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of  Montaigne's  thought,  turned  to  a  deepening  pessimisniy 
may  be  said  to  tinge  all  the  later  tragedies. 

{a)  In  Othello  (?  1604)  we  have  lago's  "  'tis  in  ourselves 
that  we  are  thus  or  thus,"  already  considered,  to  say 
nothing  of  Othello's  phrase — 

"  I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me  ...  . 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  sdl.** 

— a  philosophical  commonplace  which  compares  -with 
various  passages  in  the  40th  Essay. 

{b)  In  Lear  (i6o6)  we  have  such  a  touch  as  the  king's 
lines  (v,  3)— 

"And  take  upon's  the  mysterj'  of  things 
As  if  we  were  God*s  spies ; " 

— which  recalls  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  essay,  "  That 
we  should  soberly  go  about  judging  of  the  divine  ordi- 
nances "  (i,  31),  where  Montaigne  avows  that  if  he  dared 
lie  would  put  in  the  category  of  impostors  the 

•**  interpreters  and  ordinary  controllers  of  the  designs  of  God, 
setting  about  to  find  the  causes  of  each  accident,  and  to  see 
in  the  secrets  of  the  divine  will  the  incomprehensible  motives 
of  its  works." 

This,  again,  is  a  recurrent  note  with  Montaigne ;  and 
much  of  the  argument  of  the  Apology  is  typified  in  the 
sentence : — 

"  What  greater  vanity  can  there  be  than  to  go  about  by 
our  proportions  and  conjectures  to  guess  at  God  ?  " 

[c)  But  there  is  a  yet  more  striking  coincidence 
"between  a  passage  in  the  essay  (i,  13)  "  Of  judging  of 
■others'  death  "  and  the  speech  of  Edmund  (Act  i,  Sc.  4) 
on  the  subject  of  stellar  influences.  In  the  Essay, 
Montaigne  sharply  derides  the  habit  of  tracing  human 
occurrences  to  the  interference  of  the  stars — which  very 
superstition  he  was  later  to  support  by  his  own  authority 
in  the  **  Apology ",  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  the 
passage  on  the  **  power  and  domination"  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  The  passage  in  the  thirteenth  essay  is  the  more 
notable  in  itself,  being  likewise  a  protest  against  human 
self-sufficiency,  though  the  bearing  of  the  illustration  is 
directly  reversed.  Here  he  derides  men's  conceit :  **We 
.entertain  and  carry  all  with  us :  whence  it  foUoweth  that 
we  deem  our  death  to  be  some  great  matter,  and  which 
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passeth  not  so  easily,  nor  without  a  solemn  consultation 
of  tlie  stars."  Then  follow  references  to  Caesar's  sayings 
as  to  his  star,  and  the  "  common  foppery  "  as  to  the  sun 
mourning  his  death  a  year. 

"  And  a  thousand  such,  wherewith  the  world  suffers  itself 
to  be  so  easily  cony-catched,  deeming  that  our  own  interests 
disturb  heaven,  and  his  infinity  is  moved  at  our  least  actions. 
•  There  is  no  such  society  between  heaven  and  us  that  by  our 
destiny  the  shining  of  the  stars  should  be  as  mortal  as  we 
are.'  '* 

There  seems  to  be  an  unmistakable  reminiscence  of  this 
passage  in  Edgar's  speech,  where  the  word  **  foppery  *' 
is  a  special  clue  : 

"  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world  !  that  when  we 
are  sick  in  fortune  (often  tne  surfeit  of  our  own  behavior), 
we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars :  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity ;  fools  by  heavenly 
compulsion;  knaves,  thieves,  and  traitors  by  spherical 
predominance;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers  by  an  en- 
forced obedience  of  planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are 
evil  in,  by  divine  thrusting  on  .  .  .  ." 

(d)  Again,  in  Macbeth  [1606],  the  words  of  Malcolm  to 
Macduff  (iv,  3) : 

"  Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break  ** 

— an  idea  which  also  underlies  Macbeth 's  **  this  perilous 
stuff,  which  weighs  upon  the  heart  " — recalls  the  essay 
^i,  2)  on  Sadness,  in  which  Montaigne  remarks  on  the 

"  mournful  silent  stupidity  which  so  doth  pierce  us  when 
accidents  surpassing  our  strength  overwhelm  us,"  and  on  the 
way  in  which  "  the  soul,  bursting  afterwards  forth  into  tears 
and  complaints  ....  seemeth  to  clear  and  dilate  itself"; 
going  on  to  tell  how  the  German  Lord  Raisciac  looked  on  his 
dead  son  "  till  the  vehemency  of  his  sad  sorrow,  having  sup- 
pressed and  choked  his  vital  spirits,  felled  him  stark  dead  to 
the  ground  '*. 

Certainly  no  one  of  these  latter  passages  would  singly 
suffice  to  prove  that  Shakspere  had  read  Montaigne, 
though  the  peculiar  coincidence  of  one  word  in  Edgar's 
speech  with  a  word  in  Florio,  above  noted,  might  well 
raise  the  question.  But  even  had  Shakspere  not  passed, 
2ls  we  shall  see  cause  to  acknowledge,  beyond  the  most 
melancholy  mood  of  Montaigne  into  one  of  far  sterner 
and  more  stringent  pessimism,  an  absence  or  infrequency 
of  suggestions  of  Montaigne  in  the  plays  between  1605 
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and  1610  would  be  a  very  natural  result  of  Jonson's 
gibe  in  **  Volpone  '*.  That  gibe,  indeed,  is  not  really  so» 
ill-natured  as  the  term  *'  steal "  is  apt  to  make  it  sound 
for  our  ears,  especially  if  we  are  prepossessed — as  even 
Mr.  Fleay  still  seems  to  be — ^by  the  old  commentators'' 
notion  of  a  deep  ill-will  on  Jonson's  part  towards  Shak- 
spere.  There  was  probably  no  such  ill-will  in  the. 
matter,  the  burly  scholar's  habit  of  robust  banter  being 
enough  to  account  for  the  form  of  his  remark.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  own  plays  are  strewn  with  classic 
transcriptions  ;  and  though  he  evidently  plumed  himself 
on  his  power  of  **  invention  "  in  the  matter  of  plots — a 
faculty  which  he  knew  Shakspere  to  lack — ^he  cannot 
conceivably  have  meant  to  charge  his  rival  with  having 
committed  any  discreditable  plagiarism  in  drawing  upon 
Montaigne,  At  most  he  would  mean  to  convey  that 
borrowing  from  the  English  translation  of  Montaigne 
was  an  easy  game  as  compared  with  his  own  scholarlike 
practice  of  translating  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and, 
from  out-of-the-way  authors  too. 

However  that  might  be,  th^  fact  stands  that  Shak- 
spere did  about  1604  reproduce  Montaigne  as  we  have 
seen ;  and  it  remains  to  consider  what  the  reproduction 
signifies,  as  regards  Shakspere's  mental  development. 


III. 
To  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  Montaigne  did  or 
could  do  for  Shakspere,  we  must  revise  our  conception 
of  the  poet  in  the  light  of  the  positive  facts  of  his  life 
and  circumstances — a  thing  made  difficult  for  us  in 
England  through  the  transcendental  direction  given  ta 
our  Shaksperology  by  those  who  first  shaped  it  sym- 
pathetically, to  wit,  Coleridge  and  the  Germans.  An 
adoring  idea  of  Shakspere,  as  a  mind  of  unapproachable 
superiority,  has  thus  become  so  habitual  with  most  of  us- 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  our  notion  to  terms  of 
normal  individuality,  of  character  and  mind  as  we  know 
them  in  life.  When  we  read  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  and 
Gervinus,  or  even  the  admirable  essay  of  Charles  Lamb> 
or  the  eloquent  appreciations  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  or  such 
eulogists  as  Hazlitt  and  Knight,  we  are  in  a  world  of 
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abstract  aesthetics  or  of  abstract  ethics:  we  are  not 
within  sight  of  the  man  Shakspere,  who  became  an  actor 
for  a  livelihood  in  an  age  when  the  best  actors  played  in 
inn-yards  for  rude  audiences,  mostly  illiterate  and  not  a 
little  brutal ;  then  added  to  his  craft  of  acting  the  craft 
of  play-patching  and  re-fashioning ;  who  had  his  partner- 
ship share  of  the  pence  and  sixpences  paid  by  the  mob  of 
noisy  London  prentices  and  journeymen  and  idlers  that 
filled  the  booth  theatre  in  which  his  company  performed  ;. 
who  sued  his  debtors  rigorously  when  they  did  not  settle- 
up  ;  worked-up  old  plays  or  took  a  hand  in  new,  accord- 
ing as  the  needs  of  his  concern  and  his  fellow-actors 
dictated ;  and  finally  went  with  his  carefully  collected  for- 
tune to  spend  his  last  years  in  ease  and  quiet  in  the  country 
town  in  which  he  was  bom.  Our  sympathetic  critics, 
even  when,  like  Mr.  Furnivall,  they  know  absolutely  all 
the  archaeological  facts  as  to  theatrical  life  in  Shak- 
spere's  time,  do  not  seem  to  bring  those  facts  into  vital 
touch  with  their  aesthetic  estimate  of  his  product :  they 
remain  imder  the  spell  of  Coleridge  and  Gervinus.^ 
Emerson,  it  is  true,  protested  at  the  close  of  his  essay 
that  he  "could  not  marry  this  fact",  of  Shakspere's 
being  a  jovial  actor  and  manager,  **to  his  verse";  but 
that  deliverance  has  served  only  as  a  text  for  those  who 
have  embraced  the  fantastic  tenet  that  Shakspere  was 
but  the  theatrical  agent  and  representative  of  Bacon ;  a 

^  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  works  o£ 
Professor  Dowden  on  Shakspere  there  is  always  an  effort  towards  a 
judicial  method,  though  he  refuses  to  take  some  of  the  most 
necessary  steps;  and  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan, 
President  of  the  New  York  Shakspere  Society,  entitled  "  Shakspere 
in  Fact  and  Criticism  "  (New  York,  1888),  is  certainly  not  open  to 
the  criticism  I  have  passed.  Mr.  Morgan's  essentially  rationalistic 
attitude  is  indicated  in  a  sentence  of  his  preface :  "  My  own  idea 
has  been  that  William  Shakspere  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  whose  moods  and  veins  were  influenced,  just  as  are  ours, 
by  his  surroundings,  employments,  vocations  ....  and  that,  great 
as  he  was,  and  oceanic  as  was  his  genius,  we  can  read  him  all  the 

better  because  he  was,  after  all,  a  man "     In  recognising  the 

good  sense  of  Mr.  Morgan's  general  attitude,  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  endorse  his  rejection  of  the  "  metrical  tests  "  of  Mr.  Fleay 
and  other  English  critics.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  about  the  most 
important  English  contribution  to  the  scientific  comprehension  of 
Shakspere.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  naturalistic 
conception  of  Shakspere  as  an  organism  in  an  environment  was  first 
closely  approached  in  the  present  century  by  French  critics,  as 
Guizot  and  Chasles  (Taine's  picture  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre^ 
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delusion  of  which  the  vogue  may  be  partly  traced  to  the 
lack  of  psychological  solidity  in  the  ordinary  presentment 
of  Shakspere  by  his  admirers.  The  heresy,  of  course, 
merely  leaps  over  the  difficulty,  into  absolute  irrelevance. 
Emerson  was  intellectually  to  blame  in  that,  seeing  as  he 
did  the  hiatus  between  the  poet's  life  and  the  prevailing 
conception  of  his  verse,  he  did  not  try  to  conceive  it  all 
anew,  but  rather  resigned  himself  to  the  solution  that 
Shakspere*s  mind  was  out  of  human  ken.  "  A  good 
reader  can  in  a  sort  nestle  into  Plato's  brain  and  think 
from  thence,"  he  said ;  **  but  not  into  Shakspere's ;  we 
are  still  out  of  doors."  We  should  indeed  remain  so  for 
ever,  did  we  not  set  about  patiently  picking  the  locks 
where  the  transcendentalist  has  dreamily  turned  away. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  should  recommence  vigilantly 
with  the  concrete  facts,  ignoring  all  the  merely  aesthetic 
and  metaphysic  syntheses.  Where  Coleridge  and 
Schlegel  more  or  less  ingeniously  invite  us  to  acknow- 
ledge a  miraculous  artistic  perfection,  where  Lamb 
more  movingly  gives  forth  the  intense  \abration  aroused 
in  his  spirit  by  Shakspere's  ripest  work,  we  must  turn 
back  to  track  down  the  youth  from  Stratford ;  son  of  a 
burgess  once  prosperous,  but  destined  to  sink  steadily 
in  the  world ;  married  at  eighteen,  under  pressure  of 
circumstances,  with  small  prospect  of  income,  to  the 
woman  of  twenty-five ;  ill  at  ease^n  that  position  ;  and 
at  length,  having  made  friends  with  a  travelling  com- 
pany of  actors,  come  to  London  to  earn  a  living  in  any 
tolerable  way  by  means  of  his  moderate  education,  his 

adopted  by  Green,  having  been  founded  on  a  study  by  Chasles)  ; 
that  the  naturalistic  comprehension  of  Hamlet,  as  an  incoherent 
whole  resulting  from  the  putting  of  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment, 
was  first  reached  by  the  German  Riimelin  (Shakspeare  StudUn) ; 
and  that  the  structural  anomalies  of  Hamlet  as  an  acting  play  were 
first  clearly  put  by  the  German  Benedix  (Die  Shakspereomanie) — 
these  two  critics  thus  making  amends  for  much  vain  discussion  of 
Hamlet  by  their  countrymen  before  and  since ;  while  the  naturalistic 
conception  of  the  man  Shakspere  is  being  best  developed  at  present 
in  America.  The  admirable  work  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Wright 
and  Fleay  in  the  analysis  of  the  text  and  the  revelation  of  its  non- 
Shaksperean  elements,  seems  to  make  little  impression  on  English 
culture;  while  such  a  manual  as  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell's  "  William 
Shakspere:  a  Study  in  Elizabethan  Literature"  (New  York,  1894), 
points  to  decided  progress  in  rational  Shakspereology  in  the  States, 
though  like  the  '*  Shakspere  Primer  "  of  Prolessor  Dowden,  it  is  not 
consistently  scientific  throughout. 
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** small  Latin  and  less  Greek",  his  knack  of  fluent 
rhyming,  and  his  turn  for  play-acting.  To  know  him 
as  he  began  we  must  measure  him  narrowly  by  his  first 
performances.  These  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  even 
the  earliest  of  his  plays,  not  one  of  which  can  be  taken 
to  represent  his  young  and  unaided  faculty,  whether  as 
regards  construction  or  diction.  Collaboration,  the 
natural  resort  of  the  modern  dramatist,  must  have  been 
to  some  extent  forced  on  him  in  those  years  by  the 
nature  of  his  situation  ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  said 
by  adorers  of  the  quality  of  his  wit  and  his  verse  in 
such  early  comedies  as  Love's  Labour  Lost  and  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona^  the  critical  reader  is  apt  to  be  left 
pretty  evenly  balanced  between  the  two  reflections  that 
the  wit  and  the  versification  have  indeed  at  times  a 
certain  happy  naturalness  all  their  own,  and  that  never- 
theless, if  they  really  be  Shakspere*s  throughout,  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  matter  is  his  later 
progress.  But  even  apart  from  such  disputable  issues, 
we  may  safely  say  with  Mr.  Fleay  that  **  there  is  not  a 
play  of  his  that  can  be  referred  even  on  the  rashest 
conjecture  to  a  date  anterior  to  1594,  which  does  not 
bear  the  plainest  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
refashioned  at  a  later  time.***  These  plays  then,  with  all 
their  evidences  of  immaturity,  of  what  Mr.  Bagehot 
called  "clever  young-mannishness **,  cannot  serve  us  as 
safe  measures  of  Shakspere*s  mind  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career. 

But  it  happens  that  we  have  such  a  measure  in 
performances  which,  since  they  imply  no  technical 
arrangement,  are  of  a  homogeneous  literary  substance, 
and  can  be  shown  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  Warwickshire  dialect,'  are  not  even  challenged, 
I  believe,  by  the  adherents  of  the  Baconian  faith.  The 
tasks  which  the  greatest  of  our  poets  set  himself  when 
near  the  age  of  thirty,  and  to  which  he  presumably 
brought  all  the  powers  of  which  he  was  then  conscious, 
were  the  uninspired  and  pitilessly  prolix  poems  of  Venm 
and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece^  the  first  consisting  of 

1  "  Life  of  Shakspere,"  1886,  p.  128. 

'See  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan's  "  Shakspere's '  Venus  and  Adonis' :  a 
Study  in  Warwickshire  Dialect." 
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some  1,200  lines  and  the  second  of  more  than    1,800; 
one  a  calculated  picture  of  female  concupiscence  and 
the   other  a  still    more  calculated  picture  of    femaJe 
chastity:  the  two  alike  abnormally  fluent,  yet  external, 
unimpassioned,  endlessly  descriptive,  elaborately  unim- 
pressive.    Save  for  the  sexual  attraction  of  the  subjects, 
on  which  the  poet  had  obviously  reckoned,  these  per- 
formances could  have  no  unstudious  readers  in  our  day 
and  few  warm  admirers  in  their  own,  so  little  sign  do 
they  give  of  any  high  poetic  faculty  save  the  two  which 
singly  go  so  often  without  any  determining  superiority 
of   mind — inexhaustible    flow    of   words    and    endless 
observation  of  concrete  detail.     Of  the  countless  thril- 
ling felicities  of  phrase  and  feeling  for  which  Shakspere 
is  renowned  above  all  English  poets,  not  one,  I  think,  is 
to  be  found  in  those  three  thousand  fluently-scanned  and 
smoothly- worded  lines :  on  the  contrary,  the  wearisome 
succession  of  stanzas,  stretching  the  succinct  themes  im- 
measurably beyond  all  natural  fitness  and  all  narrative 
interest,  might  seem  to  signalise  such  a  lack  of  artistic 
judgment  as  must  preclude  all  great  performance  ;  while 
the  apparent    plan  of    producing  an  efiect    by  mere 
multiplication  of  words,  mere  extension  of  description 
without  intension  of  idea,  might  seem  to  prove  a  lack  of 
capacity  for  any  real   depth  of  passion.     They  were 
simply  manufactured  poems,  consciously  constructed  for 
the  market,  the  first  designed  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
the  patronage  of  the  Maecaenas  of  the  hour,  Lord  South- 
ampton, to  whom   it  was  dedicated,  and   the   second 
produced  and  similarly  dedicated  on  the  strength  of 
the  success  of  the  first.     And  the  point  here  to  be  noted 
is  that  they  gained  the  poet's  ends.    They  succeeded  as 
saleable  literature,  and  they  secured  the  Earl's  favor. 

John  M.  Robertson. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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UNITARIANISM. 


There  are  in  the  main  two  tendencies  at  work  in  the 
-sphere  of  the  metaphysic  of  religion  in  this  last  waning 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  Spencerian  and 
the  Balfourian. 

Ten  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer's  influence  was  pro- 
"bably  of  wider  range  and  more  intense  than  it  is  to-day. 
Physical  science  had  no  sooner  undermined  the  founda- 
tions of  teleology  than  cultured  minds  experienced  a 
need  and  a  yearning  for  a  strong  hand  to  guide  them 
beyond  the  gloomy  and  much-detaining  thickets  of  the 
creeds — in  other  words,  for  a  philosophical  justification 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  search  for  final  causes  which 
evolutionary  science  had  antecedently  rendered  hope- 
less. The  Spencerian  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowable 
satisfied  strong,  courageous  minds  by  leaving  enough 
scope  for  constructive  effort  in  the  hemisphere  of  the 
Knowable,  while  surrendering  the  metaphysical  side  of 
religion  to  the  Unknowable,  But  within  more  recent 
years  the  Spencerian  tendency  has  received  a  check. 
Its  implications  approach  too  near  the  borderland  of 
the  heroic;  its  rationalism  is  too  candid,  too  uncom- 
promising, too  severe.  The  aggregate  number  of  out- 
and-out  Spencerians  may  be  large,  but  they  are  a 
disorganised  force,  and  present  no  combined,  aggressive 
front  to  the  conquering  battalions  of  the  know-all  super- 
naturalism. 

Rationalism  suffers  most  at  the  hands  of  its  own  con- 
fessed friends.  Falling  back  upon  the  time-disgraced 
expedient  of  the  distinction  between  esoteric  and 
exoteric  beliefs — that  is,  upon  heresy  for  oneself  and 
one's  intimates,  orthodoxy  for  purposes  of  business — 
the  rationalist  loses  his  identity  even  to  himself,  and  in 
too  many  cases  develops  into  the  patron  of  parochial 
religion.  Standing  at  the  practical  or  utilitarian  angle 
of  vision,  two  alternative  courses  compete  for  his 
(    495    ) 
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suffrage — the  one  the  retreat  into  a  life  apart  from  the 
throng  of  eminently  respectable  people  who  support  the 
churches,  involving,  perhaps,  the  rupture  of  many  tender 
ties ;  the  other  a  mean  acquiescence  in  the  conventional 
creed  and  ceremonial,  vindicated  by  a  process  of  sophis- 
tication or  on  grounds  of  social  expediency.  The  second 
alternative  course  has  been  prescribed  by  Mr.  Balfour^ 
and  adopted  on  an  extensive  scale,  thus  neutralising  the 
tendency  towards  the  positive  Agnosticism  of  Spencer. 
"  However  erroneous  and  absurd  the  popular  creed  may 
be,"  so  argues  the  typical  Balfourian,  "it  is  beyond  all 
else  advantageous  and  consoling  to  act  as  if  it  was 
true'*.  From  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  small  Non- 
conformist Bethel  in  the  village,  intelligent  men  may 
be  traced  who  are  in  secret  convinced  rationalists.  In 
fact,  rationalism  for  its  own  sake  is  accepted  by  few; 
rationalism  in  private  yoked  loosely  to  the  patronage  of 
Churchism  is  the  Balfourian  boat  in  which  too  many  in 
our  time  have  sunk. 

Unitarianism,  however,  has  cultivated  a  peculiar  de- 
tachment as  well  from  the  Spencerian  as  from  the 
Balfourian  tendency.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
ism  broadly  viewed,  since  isolated  Spencerians  and 
Balfourians  may  be  found  in  the  Unitarian  commimion^ 
Unitarianism,  as  such,  flatters  itself  on  its  competence 
to  provide  a  via  media  for  thinkers  between  Spencerian 
Agnosticism  and  Balfourian  expediency.  "  Here ",  it 
seems  to  say,  **  is  the  pathway  approved  by  reason,  the 
safe  middle  course — the  personal  God,  conceived  as  the 
All- Father,  proved  to  exist  as  well  by  logic  as  by  the 
intuitions  of  a  pure  life :  the  will  in  man  free  and  self- 
determined,  and  the  proven  basis  of  morality ;  the  hope 
of  immortality,  together  with  a  belief  in  universal 
restoration,  made  valid  by  the  conclusions  antecedently 
formed  respecting  God  and  man."  In  this  outline  of 
theology,  Unitarianism  offers  a  rest  at  once  to  the 
intellect  and  the  heart.  Identifying  its  evangel  with  the 
Christ  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  transferring  the 
personal  pronouns  to  itself  with  the  audacity  charac- 
teristic of   the  genius    of   theology  in  all  its  phases, 

'  Compare  Mr.  Falfour's  •'  Foundations  of  TeUef." 
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Unitarianism  cries:  "Come  unto  me  (Unitarianism), 
all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest ! " 

Viewed  superficially,  the  Unitarian  position  looks 
strong  and  finely  calculated  to  fascinate  the  majority  of 
intelligent  people.  It  has  convenience  up  to  a  point  in 
its  favor — always  a  powerful  recommendation.  In  the 
opinion  of  ten  out  of  every  twelve  people,  the  rooftree 
of  theism  is  beyond  all  comparison  preferable  to 
exposure  on  the  said-to-be  bleak,  tempestuous  wilds  of 
Agnosticism,  while  it  is  felt  to  be  a  brave  thing,  when 
contrasted  with  the  cowardice  of  the  Balfourian  atti- 
tude>  to  believe  in  God,  freedom,  immortality,  not  in 
deference  to  creed,  tradition,  or  custom,  but  on  a  basis 
of  incontrovertible  (sic)  logic.  Intellectual  pride  derives 
a  deUcious  self-flattery  from  being  able  to  conserve  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  stripped  of  the  more 
childish  and  the  more  revolting  theological  excresences, 
in  the  golden  casket  of  a  syllogism.  And  yet  the 
Unitarian  position  possesses  no  more  than  the  merest 
semblance  and  shadow  of  strength  as  well  in  respect  of 
logic  as  of  adherents.  Nowhere  is  the  cultus  really 
popular.  The  Unitarian  tents  are  pitched  here  and 
there  in  a  wilderness  of  life — bereft  of  hope  forlorn, 
small  in  number  as  a  whole,  and  each  lamentably 
empty,  and  the  scorn  of  the  orthodox  sects.  Writing  to 
Emerson  in  1835,  Carlyle  said  : 

"  To  speak  with  perhaps  ill-bred  candor,  I  like  as  well  to 
fancy  you  not  preaching  to  Unitarians  a  gospel  after  their 
heart.  I  will  say  farther,  that  you  are  the  only  man  I  ever 
met  with  of  that  persuasion  whom  I  could  unobstructedly 
like.  The  others  that  I  have  seen  were  all  a  kind  of  halt- 
way-house  characters,  who,  I  thought,  should,  if  they  had 
not  wanted  courage,  have  ended  in  unbelief;  in  *  faint  possible 
Theism  %  which  I  like  considerably  worse  than  Atheism. 
Such,  I  could  not  but  feel,  deserve  the  fate  they  find  here ; 
the  bat  fate :  to  be  killed  among  the  rats  as  a  bird,  among 
the  birds  as  a  rat ". 

The  bat  fate !  Such  is  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
Unitarianism,  quite  as  much  to-day  as  in  the  thirties. 
The  Balfourians  in  the  churches  fare  better,  since  they 
smile  but  conform,  and  have  a  care  always  not  to- 
forfeit  by  any  misdemeanour  of  the  tongue  the  reputa- 
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tion  for  silent  acquiescence — the  burglar's  key  to  the 
modern  heaven  of  respectability. 

Far  be  it  from  the  present  writer  to  employ  numbers, 
or  opulence,  as  standards  of  critical  judgment.  Uni- 
versal belief  is  never  in  itself  a  valid  test  of  truth.  The 
presumption  for  the  most  part  is  against  numerical  or 
monetary  forms  of  success.  The  moment  the  numerous 
children  of  Mrs.  Grundy  have  approved  of  any  opinion 
or  policy,  shrewd  people  cross-examine  the  evidence, 
only  to  discover  as  a  rule  that  the  prophets  of  the 
triumphant  evangel  belong  to  the  Carlylean  order  of 
**  tenebrific  constellations  **.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, Unitarianism  is  little  more  than  the  skeleton  of  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation.  In  the  United  States,  where 
the  historical  and  contemporary  conditions  are  more 
favorable  than  in  England,  the  symptoms  of  decadence 
are  pronounced.  In  Scotland,  the  ism  has  disastrously 
failed  to  command  the  suflfrages  of  the  people,  and 
the  legacy  of  ;^30,ooo,  bequeathed  by  an  honest 
Unitarian  hatter  in  the  Irongate  of  Glasgow  some 
years  ago  for  the  spread  of  the  Unitarian  evangel 
by  means  of  lectures  and  otherwise,  has  made  matters 
no  better.  In  England  the  Unitarian  cause  is 
relatively  weak,  and  always  growing  weaker,  at  its 
strongest  points;  the  churches  are  miserably  attended, 
the  ministers  the  victims  of  depression  and  emmi^ 
threatened  with  lockjaw  through  constant  yawn- 
ing in  a  world  where  their  presence  and  service  as 
religious  teachers  and  consolers  are  frigidly  declined. 
These  things,  of  course,  are  rather  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Unitarians  than  otherwise ;  but  they 
furnish  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  ism  to  counteract 
either  the  Balfourian  tendency  towards  believing  with 
the  imagination  what  is  antecedently  incredible  to  the 
reason,  or  the  Spencerian  tendency  towards  avowed  and 
aggressive  Agnosticism. 

The  position  of  contemporary  Unitarianism,  however, 
and  its  anachronistic  and  unavailing  overtures  of 
anchorage  to  the  scepticism  of  the  age,  cannot  be 
understood  otherwise  than  in  an  historical  light.  The 
course  of  English  Unitarianism  resembles  a  river  which 
has  been  formed  mainly  by  the  confluence  of  two  smaller 
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streams,  whose  respective  sources  may  be  traced  into 
the  remote  uplands.  One  of  these  streams  was  the 
paradoxical  Presbyterianism  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  which  scarcely  at  any  time  could 
boast  of  a  Presbytery  or  of  any  appreciable  measure  of 
corporate  control  over  the  theology  of  its  ministers : 
the  second  stream  consisted  of  the  self-assertion  of 
Arian  or  Socinian  opinions  on  the  part  of  eminent 
scholars  and  thinkers  within  the  Presbyterian  borders. 
The  absence  of  Presbyterial  control  left  individual 
congregations  free  to  modify  their  doctrines  under  the 
influence  of  the  zeit-geist,  A  like  uprise  on  a  more 
limited  scale,  of  isolated  talent  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  essential  tenets  of  the  Socinian  evangels,  may  be 
traced  stage  by  stage  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism for  two  centuries  back.  But  in  the  North 
the  terrors  of  Presbytery,  Sjmod,  or  General  Assembly, 
made  more  cowards  than  conscience  there  can  claim,  since 
the  church  courts  were  at  all  times  competent,  and 
seldom  unwilling,  to  remove  the  heretic  in  the  approved 
ecclesiastical  fashion  by  burning  or  suspension  and 
deposition ;  whereas  in  the  South  the  original  Presby- 
terians gloried  in  the  nominally  unfettered  freedom  of 
their  pulpits.  This  freedom  doubtless  was  never  more 
than  relatively  unfettered ;  limits  and  fetters  always 
existed,  although  they  might  be  wider  and  less  rigid 
than  the  measured  iron  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy. 

The  historical  result  of  the  Presbyterian  attempt  to 
leave  thought  relatively  free  has  been  a  series  of 
alternations  of  belief  working  in  some  directions  towards 
^lefinite  progress.  For  the  writer's  present  purpose, 
the  historical  succession  may  be  caught  up  at  the  period 
illuminated  by  the  genius  of  Priestley  and  Price — the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Priestley  was 
much  more  than  the  preacher  and  theologian  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion ;  he  was  a  discoverer  in  science,  a 
pioneer  of  civil  liberty,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  demo- 
cracy. Dr.  Price  was  distinguished  for  scholarship, 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  political  writing,  and  in  common 
with  Priestley,  his  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
popular  liberty ;  a  declared  democrat  when  democracy 
was  being  cradled  in  storm  and  darkness,  when  terrors 
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brooded  over  her  infant  years.  These  two  celebrated 
men  were  associated  with  a  group  of  scarcely  less 
eminent  people  in  their  day  in  the.  attachment  to- 
Socinianism,  but  they  were  in  themselves  sufl5ciently 
great  and  brave  to  consolidate  a  sect  for  a  century  at 
least.  Price  obtained  immortality  on  the  perfervid  lips 
of  Edmund  Burke,  and  it  was  his  sermon  which  occa- 
sioned the  famous  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  ",  while  the  fame  of  Priestley  is  carved  in  im- 
perishable marble  not  less  by  science  than  by  poetry.* 
So  far  as  their  respective  relation  to  Unitarianism  is 
concerned,  Priestley  and  Price  stand  out  in  clear  and 
suggestive  contrast.  Priestley  was  a  disciple  of  Hart- 
ley, an  exponent  of  the  associational  philosophy,  and 
therefore  a  necessarian  in  moral  philosophy,  a  material- 
ist in  his  attitude  towards  contemporary  metaphysics. 
With  him  the  basis  of  faith,  the  sole  organon  of  religious 
knowledge,  was  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural  given 
by  the  Messiah  of  the  Bible,  the  Messiah,  or  divine 
commissioner,  having  been  vouched  for  by  miracles. 
To  Priestley,  Christ  was  not  God,  nor  the  co-equal  of 
God,  but  the  begotten  son,  an  intermediate  being  raised 
up  to  reveal  the  way  of  salvation  to  humanity.  This 
Christ,  so  Priestley  believed,  had  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  hence  in  Priestley's  hands  the  doctrine  of  universal 
bodily  resurrection  was  the  key  to  the  otherwise  in- 
soluble problem  of  immortality.  Price,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  Hbertarian  in  his  moral  philosophy,  and  built  his 
theology  not  only  upon  revelation  as  proven  by  miracles,  . 
but  upon  the  corroborative  testimony  given  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  Thus  starting  from  oppo^te 
premisses,  Priestley  and  Price  arrived  at  the  same 
goal  of  belief  respecting  God,  the  Bible,  Christ,  and  the 
future  life.  Yet,  historically  considered,  the  materialism 
of  Priestley,  deprived  at  length  of  the  complementary 
belief  in  a  supernatural  revelation,  culminated  in  the 
transfigured  realism  of  Huxley  and  Spencer,  while  the 
free-will  spiritualism  of  Price,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bible, 
shaped  its  descent  in  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Martineau. 
Priestley  was  the  much  greater  man  of  the  two,  and 

1  Compare  the  glorification  of  Priestley  in  Coleridge's  poems. 
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yet  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Unitarianism,  the 
influence  of  Price  has  prevailed.  The  popular  religious 
movement  inaugurated  by  the  Wesleys,  together  with 
the  reformer's  dream  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  species, 
formed  an  atmosphere  more  favorable  to  libertarian 
spiritualism  than  to  materialism  plus  volitional  necessity. 
Besides,  when,  twenty-five  years  or  so  after  Priestley 
was  banished  to  America,  scholarship  began  to  renounce 
the  testimony  in  favor  of  the  miracles,  and  the  voice  of 
such  as  Strauss  travelled  into  many  lands,  the  con- 
servatism of  religion  clung  as  for  dear  life  to  a  theory 
of  human  accountability  groimded  in  what  were 
triumphantly  declared  to  be  **  the  facts  of  the  moral 
consciousness  of  man".  Thus  the  school  of  Priestley  in 
the  circles  of  Unitarianism  has  not  survived  the  down- 
fall of  the  belief  in  miracles.  Inside  the  Unitarian  lines, 
the  credibility  of  the  miracles  has  now  long  since  ceased 
to  be  discussed.  The  Bible  is  reduced  in  theory  at 
least  to  a  common  level  with  other  books,  although  in 
the  limp  logic  of  conservative  churchiness,  it  may  still 
hold  the  place  in  the  Sunday  service  assigned  to  it  by 
the  earlier  Unitarians,  to  whom  as  to  Priestley  the 
same  book  appealed  as  exclusive  revelation. 

The  two  names  most  conspicuous  as  factors  of  this 
Unitarian  development  are  Dr.  Channing  and  Dr. 
Martineau.  The  free  self-determined  will  in  man  was 
the  corner-stone  in  the  arch  of  doctrine  built  by  the 
eloquent  New-England  divine.  Yet  Channing  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  revelation  in  the  Bible 
to  the  last — to  the  miracles,  including  the  monster  of 
bodily  resurrection  ;  to  the  half-man  half-God  Messiah ; 
to  the  objective  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  to  the  Protestant 
sacraments.  Martineau  began  his  career  as  a  philo- 
sopher under  the  influence  of  Priestley,  but  passed  from 
the  necessarian  to  the  libertarian  standpoint  at  the  feet 
of  Channing,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  bridge 
formed  by  the  miracles  was  giving  way,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  medium  of  revelation  not  dependent  upon  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  began  to  be  seriously  felt. 
From  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  Dr.  Martineau 
has  been  the  apostle-in-chief  of  Unitarianism.  It  is  in 
the  writings  of  this  venerable  philosopher  that  the  pre- 
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sent  position  of  Unitarianism  must  be  sought.  Here 
and  there  still,  isolated  Unitarians  may  be  found  who 
strive  religiously  to  rehabilitate  the  New  Testament 
miracles,  but  the  variety  is  almost  extinct.  Among  the 
cultured  laymen  of  the  communion,  the  pantheism  of 
Emerson,  the  agnosticism  of  Spencer,  the  monism  of 
Haeckel,  may  each  find  a  few  representatives.  By  some 
Unitarians  Martineau's  extravagant  idolatry  of  Christ 
is  resented.  But,  those  side-issues  and  tendencies  apart, 
Martineauism  is  the  only  proper  equivalent  of  contem- 
porary Unitarianism.*  The  philosophy  of  Martineaa 
has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  The  pivot  of  the  system  is 
the  postulate  of  human  free  will.  The  moral  motives  or 
springs  of  action  are  ranged  in  front  of  the  self-deter- 
mining will  in  the  form  of  an  hierarchy,  with  covetous- 
ness  at  the  foot  and  reverence  at  the  head.  The  will 
moves  uneasily  inside  the  line  of  graduated  motives, 
like  a  swimmer  in  rough  and  perilous  waters  selecting 
an  accessible  point  on  the  shore  whereat  to  aim.  By 
the  choice  of  a  motive — an  exercise  of  volitional  activity 
which  has  no  cause  beyond  itself — everything  else  is 
determined  in  the  moral  history  of  the  individual.  From 
the  primary  postulate  Dr.  Martineau  ascends  upon  a 
curious  ladder  of  transcendental  logic  to  a  finding  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Primal  Cause 
of  the  universe.  Man,  he  argues,  discovers  the  law  of 
causation  through  the  most  commonplace  sensation  of 
resistance,  since  resistance  implies  the  presence  of  power 
other  than  himself,  and  power  is  known  as  cause  and  cause 
as  will.*  Hence  the  Supreme  Cause  to  Martineau  is  an 
Infinite  Will,  the  self-determined  will  in  man  being 
adequate  to  wring  from  the  universe  its  secret.  This 
miniature  and  delegated  chief  ruler  of  the  human  micro- 
cosm supplies  the  safe  clue  wherewith  to  explore  the 
labyrinths  of  the  macrocosm.  Out  of  the  surviving 
nucleus  of  the  pre-evolution  libertarian  legacy,  Dr. 
Martineau  builds  his  temple  of  Christian  theism.  The 
Christ  with  him  is  superhuman  in  so  far  as  he  embodied 
in,  a  life  the  perfect  will ;  personal  immortality  is  vouched 

^  Compare  Lecture  on  Unitarianism  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
2  Compare  Martineau's  "  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,"  p.  35. 
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for  by  the  implications  of  the  moral  nature  as  well  of 
God  as  of  man — the  human  personaHty  being  essentially 
an  indestructible  moral  consciousness  which  demands 
another  Hfe  for  its  complete  development.  If  it  is  argued 
as  against  this  rendering  of  the  universe  that  the  Primal 
Maker  should  be  held  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
potential  and  actual  life  of  the  beings  he  has  made,  Dr. 
Martineau  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  representing  the 
human  will  as  an  authority  constituted  independent  by 
moral  delegation  or  endowment,  whereby  the  individual, 
worldng  inside  the  limitations  of  eternal  law,  is  held 
responsible  for  his  deeds,  his  character,  his  destiny. 
From  this  standpoint,  the  problem  of  evil  is  dismissed 
with  tranquihty,  since  the  horrors  of  human  history  are 
attributed  to  the  depraved  and  misguided  human  will  and 
not  to  God,  and  the  tears  and  groans  of  humanity 
accepted  for  incidents  in  a  world-drama  whose  closing 
scene  is  reached  beyond  death,  where  all  wrongs  will 
be  righted  and  all  ruined  souls  restored  to  virtue  and 
blessedness.  Give  him  free  will  in  man,  and  Dr. 
Martineau  can  explain  the  universe.  Did  ever  philo- 
sopher before  discover  a  leverage  so  mighty  with  so 
small  a  fulcrum  ? 

The  scheme  of  doctrine  expounded  by  Dr.  Martineau 
serves  the  Unitarian  churches  mainly  in  virtue  of  its 
elasticity,  or  in  other  words,  its  adaptabihty  to  the 
suppositious  needs  of  churchism  and  of  personal  religion. 
It  is  reckoned  a  sufficient  theoretical  basis  for  practical 
moraHty  and  religious  hope.  It  gives  the  semblance  of 
theological  respectability  to  a  sect  which  ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  wont  to  describe  by  names  that  sound 
harsh  and  grating  in  the  market  and  at  the  dinner  table. 
Indeed,  the  passport  to  Christian  respectability  is  to 
many  people  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  theology 
of  Dr.  Martineau.  Practically  viewed,  the  situation 
inside  the  Unitarian  churches  is  this  —  the  Sunday 
service,  which  consists  of  hymns  addressed  in  the  main 
to  a  personal  God,  and  placing  the  singer  in  heaven  in 
the  last  stanza;  of  a  prayer  of  direct  appeal  to  a 
personal  being  who  thinks,  and  loves,  and  possesses  an 
unUmited  hearing  capacity ;  of  inward  communion 
through  the  imagination  with  a  Father-God;  of  the 
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sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  involving  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  superhuman  element  in  the  legend  of  Calvary 
— this  Sunday  service  is  utterly  nullified  the  moment 
the  intellectual  backgroimd  of  personal  theism  is  taken 
away.  If  people  are  to  attend  church,  evidently  Chris- 
tian theism  must  be  retained  in  order  to  give  validity 
and  permanence  to  the  custom  and  to  keep  the  Unitarians 
in  touch  with  good  Christian  people.  More  powerful 
still  than  the  logic  of  Martineau  to  make  even  intelli- 
gent people  blind  to  the  defects  of  this  defecated 
theology  is  the  social  pressure.  For  the  aggregate  of 
the  Trinitarian  sects  continuously  frowns  upon  the 
Unitarians.  In  London  and  the  cities  of  the  provinces, 
they  form  small  communities  of  well-conditioned  people 
who  are  influential  in  politics  and  society.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  their  standpoint  expedient  in  the  last  degree 
that  their  churches'  and  preachers  should  keep  within 
the  lines  of  Christian  theism.  The  over-wise  and  too 
aggressive  Unitarian  minister  who  might  dare  to  resolve 
God  into  **  a  pantheist  cloud  **,  or  to  supersede  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme  One  of  parts  and  passions  by 
the  habitude  of  sober  contemplation  of  the  sweep  of 
cosmic  law,  is  necessarily  forced  out  from  their  pulpits. 
Although  it  may  still  be  true,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the 
times  of  Priestley  and  Price,  that  the  Unitarians 
acknowledge  no  written  or  subscribed  creed,  yet  are 
there  limits  beyond  which  it  is  inexpedient  that  any 
among  them  should  pass ;  and  the  too  bold  man  who 
ventures  to  use  the  vaunted  freedom  of  the  sect  will 
soon  discover  that  he  will  consult  his  personal  comfort 
by  retreating  without  delay  into  what  Emerson  calls  his 
**  universal  relation  '*.  Woe  betide  him,  should  he  have 
no  **  universal  relations  "  upon  which  to  retreat ! 

Without  a  doubt  the  Christian  Theism  of  the  Uni- 
tarians saves  them  to  some  extent  from  *'  the  bat  fate" 
among  the  powerful  Trinitarian  churches.  The  Evan- 
gelical Nonconformist  Federation,  in  which  the  Laud 
of  contemporary  Protestantism,  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  is 
bracketed  with  such  a  crypto- Unitarian  as  Dr.  Clifford, 
may  dogmatically  exclude  all  who  deny  the  essential 
deity  of  Christ ;  yet  is  this  an  instance  of  the  husk 
trying  to  persuade  itself  that  it  has  not  lost  the  kernel. 
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for  in  all  the  churches  Trinitarianism  survives  now  only 
in  body  and  name.  The  philosophy  of  Martineau  is 
everywhere  accepted  as  up  to  a  point  the  strongest 
remaining  bulwark  of  essential  Christianity,  and,  under 
the  aegis  of  his  reputation,  the  Unitarians,  their  hetero- 
dox Christology  notwithstanding,  are  admitted  to  the 
heaven  of  social  deference  and  esteem,  and  seldom 
threatened  now  with  the  pains  of  hell  in  consequence  of 
their  unbelief. 

But  the  conquest  of  respectability  is  fatal  to  the 
vanguard  movements  of  thought.  Arrived  at  the  social 
paradise,  Unitarianism  has  lost  its  earlier  courage  and 
self-reliance,  and  ceased  to  lead  the  thought  of  the  age 
in  any  direction.  Bound  hand  and  foot  to  its  personal 
Theism,  haunted  by  a  slavish  fear  lest  the  pulpit  should 
be  secularised  by  devoting  its  attention  less  to  theology 
than  to  politics,  sociology,  and  science,  Unitarianism 
stands  or  falls  with  the  philosophy  to  which  it  cleaves 
with  an  energy  that  is  born  of  ecclesiastical  despair. 
If  personal  Theism  had  any  future,  Unitarianism  might 
survive  the  disintegrating  influences  of  the  reign  of 
science.  But  the  attempt  to  keep  the  postulate  of  a 
personal  God,  after  accepting  the  modern  astronomy 
and  biology,  is  comparable  only  to  demanding  the  use 
-of  the  drawing-room  upstairs  after  the  entire  house  has 
been  razed  to  its  foundations.  The  Hegelian  logic 
which  has  helped  certain  eminent  people  to  arrive  at 
the  same  Theistic  findings  as  Dr.  Martineau  by  a  path 
which  Dr.  Martineau  himself  disowns,  has  utterly  failed 
to  rebuild  the  fallen  temple,  and  is  now  catalogued 
among  the  leading  heresies  which  afHict  Unitarian 
churches  from  within.  The  method  of  Hegel  rather 
increases  than  lessens  the  unreality  of  the  conception  of 
an  infinite  personality,  since  most  sensible  men  with 
a  scintillation  of  humor  in  the  eye  soon  detect  the 
absurdity  of  defining  the  personal  God,  with  Hegel  and 
Dr.  Edward  Caird*  as  the  resultant  unity  that  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  difference  of  the  self  and  the  non-self, 
the  finite  and  the  infinite — the  unity  within  which  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  act  and  react !     After  such  meta- 

'  Compare  E.  Caird's  ••  Evolution  of  Religion  *\ 
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physical  dust  as  this  gets  into  one's  eyes,  clear  vision  is 
impossible.  Personality  is  a  term  without  meaning 
unless  it  connotes  a  limitation,  and  the  God  who  may 
be  diflferentiated  in  thought  only,  not  in  being,  firom  the 
finite  personality  of  men,  has  ipso  facto  lost  the  attribute 
of  personality.  This  the  followers  of  Martineau  appre- 
hend as  against  Hegel ;  but  they  do  not  so  clearly 
perceive  that  the  argument  tells  with  equal  destructive 
force  against  their  own  position.  The  infinite  is  the 
unbounded,  the  rmconditioned,  and  includes  the  finite 
within  itself  as  the  sea  contains  the  individual  w^ave- 
If  God  is  a  personal  being,  he  is  not  infinite :  and  if 
God  is  infinite,  he  cannot  be  conceived  as  a  person. 
Unitarianism  in  our  time  is  fastened  between  the  horns 
of  this  dilemma,  and  neither  Martineau  nor  Hegel  c^ 
find  for  it  a  way  of  escape. 

The  doctrine  of  individual  immortality  has  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  the  twin  postulate  of  the  personaUty  of 
God.  Indeed,  among  the  more  intelligent  Unitarians 
nowadays  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  a  tree  whose  roots 
are  dead,  a  doctrine  no  longer  capable  of  rational 
demonstration,  a  dream,  a  guess,  an  ill-groimded  hope, 
a  pusillanimous  longing  born  of  custom,  and  a  self- 
regarding  reluctance  to  forego  a  life  of  refined  pleasure, 
an  opiate  for  the  death-bed  and  the  day  of  interment. 
This  withered  and  rootless  stump  of  dogmatic  theology, 
however,  is  retained  in  Unitarian  hymns  and  in  the 
burial  service,  in  language  little  modified  since  the  period 
when  as  yet  it  was  possible  for  the  keen  intellect  and 
spotless  veracity  of  a  Priestley  to  find  a  God  manifest 
in  the  Messiah  of  the  Bible  whom  the  otherwise  inscru- 
table First  Cause  had  commissioned  to  appear  in  this 
planet  as  the  herald  of  heaven,  here  to  teach,  here  to 
die,  here  to  rise  again  on  the  third  day. 

Other  collateral  or  subordinate  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
ism present  no  stronger  promise  of  a  future.  It  is  a 
faith  all  round  which  has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  Once  the  Bible  is  surrendered  to  rationalism, 
nothing  in  the  creed  of  Christendom  remains  except  a 
series  of  ethical  precepts.  Science  has  already  ruthlessly 
robbed  Protestantism  of  the  shibboleth  which  gave  it  a 
conquering  strength    through    the   long    era    between 
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Luther  and  Darwin — **  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone, 
the  Religion  of  Protestants."  And  now  that  Unitarian- 
ism  accepts  the  Bibleless  situation  and  holds  Ritualism 
in  derision,  its  skeleton  theism ;  its  mere  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  immortality ;  its  doctrine  of  universal  restora- 
tion— a  theory  more  remote  from  the  moral  facts  of  the 
world  than  Calvin's  heaven  for  the  elect  and  hell  for  the 
reprobates  according  to  the  eternal  and  unconditional 
decrees;  its  non-spectacular  service;  its  easy  grip  of 
the  two  sacraments ;  and  most  of  all  the  deep,  half-arti- 
culate protest  of  the  average  mind  against  the  doctrine 
of  an  infinite  fatherhood  ; — those  features  of  a  faith  out- 
worn render  null  and  void  the  Unitarian  appeal  to  the 
people,  and  leave  theism  scarce  any  longer  so  much  as 
an  hut  in  the  wilderness,  wherein  some  seekers  after 
truth  may  find  a  temporary  shelter,  on  their  way  to  the 
realm  of  discovered  fact  and  law  which  the  despotism 
of  theological  illusion,  so  audacious,  so  lawless,  so  cruel, 
cannot  close  against  them. 

SCOTUS. 
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One  need  go  no  farther  than  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
to  show  that  a  successful  novelist  may  also  charm  as  an 
essayist,  and  although  Ouida  has  not  the  vogue  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  that  she  had  at  an  earlier  part  of  her  career 
she  may  still  take  considerable  rank  as  a  novelist  when 
posterity  makes  up  its  mind  about  Victorian  literature. 
And  notwithstanding  that  it  would  be  futile  to  look  for 
that  calm  mastery  of  style  in  Ouida's  "  Views  and 
Opinions  "  which  one  finds  in  "Virginibus  Puerisque" 
they  at  least  share  with  the  essays  of  the  greater  writer 
the  important  distinction  of  being  eminently  readable. 

That  Ouida's  work  is  very  unequal  few  will  deny, 
though  probably  there  will  be  less  agreement  as  to 
which  books  are  the  chafif  and  which  the  wheat.  That 
the  much  praised  "  Under  two  Flags  **  achieved  an 
enormous  popularity  would  be  a  matter  for  wonder 
were  it  not  remembered  that  colonels  on  half  pay,  with 
little  literary  acumen,  have  had  a  large  share  in  building 
up  literary  criticism  of  the  smaller  sort  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century;  and  to  such,  the  depiction  of 
long-legged  guardsmen  and  their  amours  would  doubt-  j_ 
less  appeal.  It  is  when  we  come  to  such  gems  of* 
pathos  as  **  Two  little  wooden  shoes  **  and  **  A  I^pg  of 
Flanders";  such  telling  satires  upon  the  petty  tyrannies 
Government  is  capable  of  as  we  find  in  "A  Village 
Commune ",  and  such  brilliant  pen-pictures  of  Italian 
life  as  are  scattered  through  "Ariadne"  that  we  find 
Ouida  at  her  best. 

Apropos  of  the  article  on  Ouida  in  "  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia  "  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
that  publication  is  grossly  unfair  to  men  and  women  of 
heterodox  views.  The  latest  edition  repeats  the  fable 
of  Paine*s  intemperance,  and  quotes  Leslie  Stephen's 
since  apologised  for  remark  that  "  Paine's  ignorance 
was  vast  and  his  language  brutal ".  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  slander.  Colonel  IngersoU  is  accused  of 
attracting  more  attention  than  he  deserves,  and  readers 
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are  referred  for  information  concerning  Bradlaugh*s 
career  to  the  grossly  libellous  life  by  "  Mackay  ".  And 
Ouida  having  also  put  herself  under  the  ban  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  is  accused  of 
Encyclopaedic  ignorance,  and  of  uttering  "  cosmopolitan 
malapropisms ".  If  the  venom  be  taken  out  of  this 
accusation  it  will  found  that  the  writer  of  "  Moths  **  has 
an  immense  range  of  knowledge,  but  like  many  another 
clever  writer  has  not  always  taken  the  trouble  to  verify 
her  facts.  When  to  this  is  added  the  admission  that 
she  has  the  feminine  failing  of  exaggeration,  we  begin  to 
see  the  grounds  of  her  reviewer's  remark.  She  herself 
says  in  the  Essay  on  "  Female  Suffrage." 

"  In  public  morality,  the  female  mind  is  unconsciously 
unscrupulous;  it  is  seldom  very  frank  or  honest,  and  it 
would  bum  down  a  temple  to  warm  its  own  pannikin. 
Women  of  perfect  honesty  of  intentions  and  antecedents  will 
adopt  a  dishonest  course,  if  they  think  it  will  serve  an  aim  or 
a  person  thev  care  for,  with  a  headlong  and  cynical  com- 
pleteness which  leaves  men  far  behiod  it There  is 

not  much  veracity  anywhere  in  human  nature,  but  it  may 
alwsiys  be  roughly  calculated  that  the  man  will  be  more 
truthful  than  the  woman  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred;  his  judgments  will  be  less  coloured  by  personal 
wishes  and  emotions,  and  his  instincts  towards  justice  will  be 
straighter  and  less  mobile  than  hers.** 

Ouida  is  distinctly  a  woman  of  loves  and  hates,  and 
throughout  this  volume  of  essays  she  is  either  carrying 
{he  war-hatchet  into  the  enemy's  camp,  or  is  vigorously 
,  belaboring  the  foes  of  some  pet  institution  or  dear 
friend  of  her  own.  Hence,  possessing  in  some  degree, 
the  failings  she  herself  adverts  to,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  now  and  then  she  forgets  accuracy  in  the  fury  of 
her  wrath,  and  piles  exaggeration  on  exaggeration  in 
her  intense  desire  to  shield  a  friend. 

That  Ouida  is  not  without  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  seduction  and  desertion  is  abundantly  evident  from 
her  touching  and  beautiful  delineation  of  the  girl  martyr 
in  "  Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes  *\  and  of  the  flower  girl 
of  Rome,  who  in  "  Ariadne  "  is  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  a 
poet's  passing  fancy.  Yet  because  she  is  for  the  moment 
vindicating  Shelley  in  his  relations  with  women,  she 
outrages  commohsense  and  her  own  real  feelings  in  the 
in  the  following  typical  passages. 

*^  What  can  his  conduct,  within  the  bonds  of  marriage,  or 
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without  them,  matter  to  a  world  which  he  blessed  and  en- 
riched ?  What  can  his  personal  sorrows  and  failings  be  to 
people  who  should  only  rejoice  to  hearken  to  his  melodious 
voice  ?  '* 

Had  Ouida  stayed  her  pen  here,  few  would  be  inclined 
to  disagree  with  her,  but  when  she  continues, 

"Who  would* not  give  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand 
ordinary  women  to  maJce  happy  for  an  hour  such  as  he  ?  " 

she  creates  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  her  readers  which 
is  unpardonable.  This  extravagance  is  all  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  followed  by  a  weighty 
passage,  finely  written,  and  having  a  clear  ring  of 
sanity. 

"  The  greatest  duty  of  a  man  of  genius  is  to  his  own  genius, 
and  he  is  not  bound  to  dwell  for  a  moment  in  any  circum- 
stances or  any  atmosphere  which  injures,  restrains,  or 
depresses  it.  The  world  has  very  little  comprehension  of 
genius.  In  England  there  is,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the 
most  fatal  tendency  to  drag  genius  down  into  the  heavy 
shackles  of  commonplace  existence,  and  to  make  Pegasus 
plough  the  common  fields  of  earth.  English  genius  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  pressure  of  middle-class  English  opinion.  It 
made  George  Ehot  a  hypocrite ;  it  made  Tennyson  a  chanter 
of  Jubilee  Odes;  it  put  in  chains  even  the  bold  spirit  of 
Browning ;  and  it  has  kept  mute  within  the  soul  much  noble 
verse  which  would  have  had  rapture  and  passion  in  its 
cadences.  The  taint  of  h)rpocrisy,  of  Puritanism,  of  conven- 
tionality, has  deeply  entered  into  the  English  character,  and 
how  much  and  how  great  has  been  the  loss  it  has  caused  to 
literature  none  will  ever  be  able  to  measure." 

But  this  passage  is  quite  spoiled  for  the  reader  by 
Ouida  flinging  in  his  face  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  thousand  women  to  make  happy  for  an  horn- 
one  genius.  This  disregard  for  proportion  spoils  her 
whole  claim.  The  wails  of  a  hundred  thousand  even 
ordinary  women  bulk  too  largely  against  an  hour's 
happiness  of  even  such  a  singer  as  Shelley. 

Another  instance  of  undue  exaggeration  occurs  in  her 
powerful  and  pathetic  plea  for  the  nightingale,  whose 
beautiful  music  Ouida  fears  is  slowly  but  surely  being 
banished  from  the  haunts  of  men  through  various 
objectionable  features  of  modern  civilisation  which  she 
specifies  and  condemns. 

"  Nothing,  surely,  can  show  the  deadness,  dulness,  coarse- 
ness, coldness  of  the  human  multitude  so  plainly  as  their 
indifference  to  this  exquisite  creature.     Do  even  people  who 
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call  themselves  cultured  care  for  the  nightingale  ?  How  do 
they  care  ?  They  rise  from  their  dinner  table,  and  stroll  out 
on  to  a  terrace  or  down  an  avenue,  and  there  in  the  moon- 
light, listen  for  a  few  moments,  and  say,  '  How  charming  ! ', 
then  return  to  their  flirtations,  their  theatricals,  their  baccarat, 
or  their  b^zique  within  doors.  Bulbul  may  sing  all  night 
amongst  the  roses  and  the  white  heads  of  the  Ulies ;  they 
will  not  go  out  agam.  They  prefer  the  cushioned  lounge, 
the  electric  light,  the  tumbler  of  iced  drink,  the  playing- 
cards,  the  spiced  double-entendre.  Here  and  there  a  woman 
may  sit  at  her  open  casement  half  the  night,  or  a  poet  walk 
entranced  through  the  leafy  lanes  till  dawn;  but  these 
listeners  are  few  and  far  between. 

"  When  Nature  gave  this  gift  to  the  world,  she  might  well 
have  looked  for  some  slight  gratitude.  But  save  when  Sappho 
listened,  or  Meleager,  or  Shakspere,  or  Ford,  or  Musset,  or 
Shelley,  or  L3rtton,  who  has  cared  ?     Not  one." 

Now  this  "  Not  one  "  is  an  obvious  absurdity.  For 
the  sake  of  rounding  oflf  a  paragraph  she  has  so  over- 
stated her  case  as  to  make  it  ridiculous.  Not  one  ? 
How  does  Ouida  know?  She  does  not  know.  If 
pressed  upon  the  point  she  would  not  pretend  to  know ; 
a  too  fluent  pen  having  carried  her  beyond  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Reflection  would  have  shown  her  this.  But 
obviously,  and  womanlike,  she  did  not  reflect. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Errors  and  over- 
statements like  these  do  not  meet  the  eye  at  every  page. 
There  is  much  that  is  sane,  much  that  is  progressive, 
much  that  is  beautiful.  The  errors,  such  as  they  are, 
arise  from  too  hurried  generalisations,  slipshod  thinking, 
and  unverified  statements ;  and  not  from  dulness  of 
insight  or  conservatism  of  temperament.  One  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Essays  is  that  entitled  **  Death 
aijd  Pity  "•  Readers  of  her  exquisite  story  describing 
the  death  of  a  rose,  will  not  need  reminding  that  Ouida 
is  intensely  humane,  and  she  has  thoroughly  caught  the 
spirit  of  Pierre  Loti  in  the  admirable  translations  of  a 
few  of  the  gems  of  tenderness  with  which  the  sailor 
poet  has  enriched  French  literature.  But  to  say  that 
**  no  other  sailor  has  ever  produced  anything  beautiful, 
either  in  prose  or  in  verse",  is  at  least  to  betray  an 
ignorance  of  the  singularly  beautiful  works  of  Herman 
Melville. 

In  the  essay  on  Female  Suffrage,  Ouida  writes : 

"  A  French  physiologist,  who  lectured  in  Russia  not  very 
long  ago,  was  amazed  at  the  howls  of  impatience  and  disdain 
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which  was  aroused  in  the  female  students  amongst  his 
audience  in  Moscow  by  his  simple  statement  that  the  claims 
of  the  arts  must  not  be  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  demands 
and  inquiries  of  science.  They  would  not  tolerate  even  the 
mention  of  the  arts;  in  their  fanaticism  they  would  only 
worship  one  God.  The  youths  were  willing  to  award  a  place 
to  art ;  the  maidens  would  hear  of  nothing  but  science." 

In  spite  of  this  almost  fanatical  reverence  for  scientific 
pursuits  shown  by  these  Russian  ladies,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  many,  even  cultured,  women  possess 
the  really  scientific  spirit.  Reverence  for  accuracy  and 
precision  of  statement ;  patience  in  weighing  evidence ; 
sincere  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake  are  not  eminently 
feminine  characteristics.  An  abundant  use  of  superla- 
tives by  a  writer  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  absence  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  Ouida,  sharing  the  failings  of  her 
sex,  it  is  little  wonder  that  she  falls  into  this  error. 

Vindicating  B3nron  against  an  attack  by  Lombroso, 
which  she  characterises  as  malignantly  spiteful,  Ouida 
says : 

**  Byron's  must  ever  remain  the  most  ideal,  the  most 
splendid,  the  most  varied  life,  which  ever  incarnated  in  itself 
the  genius  of  man  and  the  gifts  of  the  gods.  .  .  ,  .  To  the 
grand  verse  of  Byron  there  may  be  rivals,  there  may  be 
superiors,  but  to  the  poetry  of  his  hfe  there  is  no  equal  in 
any  other  life." 

Now,  admitting  that  Byron  has  been  much  abused 
and  vilified,  and  granting  that  his  life  was  full  of 
splendid  achievement,  what  need  for  this  rush  of  un- 
supportable  superlatives  ?  His  life  the  ^^tnost  ideal,  most 
splendid,  most  varied,  and  must  ever  remain  so;  to  the 
poetry  of  his  life  there  is  no  equal  in  any  other  life" 
Ouida  does  not  even  qualify  this  wealth  of  superlatives 
with  a  modest,  "In  my  opinion ",  but  flatly  dogmatises 
on  what,  after  all,  is  a  matter  incapable  of  proof  or 
disproof.  She  is  anxious  to  defend  Byron  from  his 
calumniators,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  her  zeal.  But 
her  overpraise  can  only  induce  scorn  in  those  who 
happen  to  regard  other  men's  lives  as  being  more  full  of 
poetry  than  her  especial  darling's,  and  thus  she  defeats 
her  own  end. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Ouida's  failings. 
She  disarms  criticism  by  her  very  frankness.     She  tells 
us  that 
**  The  female  mind  has  a  radical  weakness  which  is  often 
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also  its  pecoliax  charm ;  it  is  intensely  subjective,  it  is  only 
reluctantly  forced  to  be  impersonal.'* 

And  Ouida,  too,  is  sometimes  most  charming  when  she 
is  most  reckless.  The  audacity  with  which  she  flies  at 
big  game  is  always  refreshing,  and  eyen  her  occasional 
want  of  veracity  lends  a  piquancy  .to  her  style  which 
makes  one  charitable  to  her  faults. 

The  >^ew  Woman  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of 
Ouida*s  wrath,  though  what  precisely  the  New  Woman 
is  neither  Ouida  nor  any  one  else  is  competent  to  define, 
that  much-abused  catch-word  being  but  a  synonym  for 
about  as  abstract  a  non -entity  as  the  fin-de-silcle  man. 
Not,  however,  that  Ouida  is  here  engaged  in  beating 
the  air.  She  takes  some  actual  utterances  of  Sarah 
Grand  and  all  but  savagely  tears  them  to  shreds ;  she 
roughly  handles  some  obvious  vices  of  women  in  general, 
and  she  repudiates  with  scorn  the  pretensions  of  some 
women  in  particular  to  the  use  of  political  power ;  and 
sums  up  the  whole  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  whole  kernel  of  the  question  lies  in  this.  The 
supporters  of  the  New  Woman  declare  that  she  will  not 
surrender  her  present  privileges,  ».^.,  though  she  may  usurp 
his  professional  seat,  and  seize  his  salary,  she  will  still  expect 
the  man  to  stand  that  she  may  sit — the  man  to  get  wet 
through  that  she  may  use  his  umbrella.  Yet  surely  if  she 
retain  these  privileges  she  can  only  do  so  by  an  appeal  to  his 
chivalry,  i.e.,  by  a  confession  that  she  is  weaker  than  he.  But 
she  does  not  want  to  do  this ;  she  wants  to  get  the  comforts 
and  concessions  due  to  feebleness,  at  the  same  time  as  she 
demands  the  lion's  share  of  power  due  to  superior  force  alone. 
It  is  this  overweening  and  unreasonable  grasping  at  both 
positions  which  will  end  in  making  her  odious  to  man,  and  in 
^  ner  being  probably  kicked  back  roughly  by  him  into  the 
seclusion  of  a  harem." 

All  this  is  reasonable  enough,  but  when  she  goes  so  far 
as  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  women  have 
been  deprived  of  -proper  education,  she  is  doing  her  sex 
an  injustice,  and  is  flying  in  the  face  of  indisputable 
facts. 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  lengthily  on  the  faults  of 
this  volume,  which  are  after  all  rather  faults  of  tempera- 
ment than  anything  else,  while  the  good  things  that  are 
to  be  found  \Kithin  its  covers  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  them.  He  would  indeed  be 
a  hard  man  to  entertain  who  should  find  it  uninteresting, 
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and  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  writer  of  essays  to 
to  produce  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  with  scarcely 
a  dull  page  in  the  whole  volume.  Ouida  is  p>erhaps  at 
her  best  in  the  essays  on  Italy.  She  has  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  land  of  Dante  and  its  people,  and  she  loves 
the  country  of  her  adoption  with  a  poet's  love.  No  <mic 
but  an  enthusiast  and  an  artist  at  that  could  have  drawn 
the  following  beautiful  picture,  full  of  mellow  Italian 
sunshine  and  southern  exuberance. 

"  Where  I  dwell  much  is  still  unaltered  since  the  days  of 
Horace  and  Virgil.  The  *  silvery  circle '  of  the  reaping-hook 
still  flashes  amongst  the  bending  wheat.  The  oxen  stiB 
slowly  draw  the  wooden  plough  up  and  down  the  oneves 
fields.  The  osiers  still  turn  to  gold  above  the  flag-filled 
streamlets ;  the  bare-footed  peasants  run  through  the  flower- 
filled  grass;  the  cherries  and  plums  tumble  unconnted 
amongst  the  daisies ;  the  soft,  soundless  wings  of  swallow  suod 
owl  and  kestrel  fan  the  air,  as  they  sweep  down  from  the  old 
red -brown  tiles  of  the  roofs  where  they  make  their  homes; 
the  com  is  threshed  by  flails  in  the  old  way  on  the  broad 
stone  courts ;  the  vine  and  ash  and  peach  and  maple  grow 
together,  graceful  and  careless ;  the  patient  ass  turns  in  the 
circular  paths  of  the  stone  olive-press;  the  huge,  round- 
bellied  jars,  the  amphorae  of  old,  stand  beside  the  horse-block 
at  the  doors ;  the  pigeons  flash  above  the  bean-fields  and 
feast  as  they  will ;  the  great  walnut  trees  throw  their  shade 
over  the  pumpkins  and  the  maize;  men  and  women  and 
children  still  work  and  laugh,  and  lounge  at  noon  amongst 
the  sheaves,  thank  the  gods,  much  as  they  did  when  Theocritus 
ate  honey  by  the  fountain's  brink.  But  how  long  will  this  be 
so  ?  How  long  will  the  Italy  of  Virgil  and  Horace  be  left  to 
us?" 

In  the  essay  on  conscription  Ouida  fairly  has  Lord 
Wolseley  on  the  hip. 

"  I  could  not,  of  course,  propose  to  contravene  any  purely 
military  statement  of  a  military  celebrity,  but  this  composite 
and  wholesale  and  most  amazing  declaration  (in  favor  of 
enforced  and  universal  military  service)  I  do  dispute,  and  I 
think  that  I  know  more  of  the  effects  of  compulsory  service 
than  does  its  speaker.  Lord  Wolseley  has  never  certainly 
dwelt,  even  for  short  time,  in  those  countries  which  are 
cursed  by  conscription.  He  sees  that  the  battaUons  of 
conscripted  armies  seem  to  him  to  march  well  and  manoeuvre 
finely,  and  he  concludes,  with  natural  military  prejudice, 
that  the  results,  moral  and  mental,  of  conscription  on  a 
nation  are  admirable,  and  are  unattainable  in  any  other 
manner  *'. 

Ouida  then  goes  on  to  depict  the  effects  of  conscrip- 
tion on  Continental  life  in  which  Lord  Wolseley*s  asser- 
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tions  fare  very  badly.    The  fine  passage  which  follows 

epitomises  the  whole  question. 

"  To  begin  with,  he  (Lord  Wolseley)  considers  evidently  as 
beyond  dispute  that  the  soldier  is  the  highest  type  of 
humanity,  which  may  be  doubted,  and  that  obedience  is  the 
highest  human  virtue,  which  may  also  be  doubted.  All  the 
finest  fi-eedoms  of  mankind  have  been  obtained,  not  by 
obedient,  but  by  utterly  disobedient  persons ;  persons  who,  if 
they  had  failed,  would  have  been  thrown  into  prison  or  sent 
to  scaffolds.  Obedience  in  the  child  is  the  first  and  highest 
virtue,  because  the  whole  well-being  of  the  child,  material 
and  moral,  depends  on  it.  But  the  man,  to  be  a  man,  must  be 
courageous  enough  to  disobey  if  disobedience  be  needed  by 
honor,  justice,  or  wisdom.  There  are  moments,  even  in  war 
and  even  in  a  soldier's  Ufe  when  the  magnificent  daring 
which  disobeys  is  a  more  precious  quality  than  the  primmer 
and  more  decorous  one  of  unquestioning  deference  to  com- 
mands received.  In  older  times  the  modes  of  warfare  or  the 
manner  of  civil  life  left  much  freer  scope  to  idiosyncrasy  and 
choice,  much  wider  space  for  the  play  01  spirit  and  originality. 
Modern  warfare,  like  modem  educations,  tends  yearly  to 
draw  tighter  the  bonds  with  which  it  buckles  down  all 
natural  growth  of  character  and  possibHty  of  adventure. 
Mechanical  reproduction  is  the  chief  note  of  military  effort 
as  of  civil.  The  soldier,  like  the  civilian,  every  year  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  only  one  infinitesimal  atom  of  a 
rivet  in  the  enormous  and  overwhelming  engine  of  the  State.' » 

No  one  who  has  devoted  much  study  to  modem  life 

will  deny  that  it  is  essentially  vulgar  in  tone,  and  Ouida 

whips  with  a  fine  scorn  that  servility  of  temperament 

which,  imitating    the    vices    of    German    Royalty,    is 

responsible    for  one  of    the    most   vulgar    periods  of 

civilised  history. 

"The  diffusion  of  German  influence,  which  has  been 
general  over  Europe  through  the  fatality  which  has  seated 
Germans  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  has  had  more  than 
any  other  thing  to  do  with  the  vulgarisation  of  European 
society.  The  German  eats  in  public,  kisses  in  public,  drags 
all  his  emotions  out  into  the  public  garden  or  coffee-house, 
makes  public  his  carious  and  nauseous  mixture  of  sugar  and 
salt,  of  jam  and  pickles,  alike  in  his  sentiments  and  in  his  , 
cookery,  and  praises  Providence  and  embraces  his  betrothed 
with  equal  unction  under  the  public  square." 

The  vulgarity  thus  engendered — a  vulgarity  which  is 
at  once  a  mixture  of  cowardice  and  self-worship,  not 
only  is  with  us  during  life,  but  presides  over  death. 
Ouida  is  a  devoted  lover  of  flowers,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
myriads  of  blossoms  at  a  fashionable  funeral  fills  her 
with  disgust. 

"  Nothing  more  offensive  can  be  imagined  than  the  card- 
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board  and  wires  on  which  the  tortured  blossoms  are  fastened 
hi  various  shapes,  to  languish  in  the  sickly  and  oppressive 

air  of  a  mortuarjr  chamber The  fresh -gathered 

flowers  laid  by  maidens'  hands  on  the  wet  hair  of  Ophelia,  or 
the  white  breast  of  Juliet,  might  have  beauty  both  natural 
and  symbolical.     One  spray  of  some  best-loved   blossom, 

E laced  by  some  best-loved  hand  on  the  silenced  heart,  may 
ave  the  meaning  and  be  the  emblem  of  the  deepest  feeling. 
To  put  softly  down  upon  a  bed  of  moss  and  rose-leaves  the 
deaa  white  limbs  of  a  little  child  may  have  fitness  and  beauty 
in  the  act.  To  go  in  the  dusk  of  dawn  into  the  wet,  green 
ways  of  gardens,  silent  save  for  the  call  of  waking  birds^  and 
gather  some  bud  or  leaf  which  was  dear  to  our  lost  love,  and 
bear  it  within  to  he  with  him  where  we  can  never  console  or 
caress  him  in  his  eternal  soUtude :  this  may  be  an  impulse 
tender  and  natural  even  in  those  first  hours  of  bereavement 
But  to  arise  from  our  woe  to  order  a  florist  to  make  a  harp  of 
liUes  with  strings  of  gold  or  silver  wire ;  to  stay  our  tears,  to 
break  the  seals  of  boxes  come  by  rail  from  Nice  and  Grasse 
and  Cannes :  this  indeed  is  to  fall  into  bathos  beside  which 
the  rudest  funeral  customs  of  the  savage  look  respectable 
and  dignified.'* 

That  Ouida  has  the  courage  of  her  opinions  is  a  merit 
that  cannot  be  valued  too  highly  in  this  pusillanimous 
age ;  and  she  attacks  with  equal  fearlessness  science  and 
Christianity,  society  and  Government,  Socialism  and 
sport.  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  thus  giving  abun- 
dant evidence  that  she  is  not  a  one-idea'd  woman.  For 
a  writer  who  earns  her  living  by  writing  for  the  general 
public  to  tread  on  the  corns  of  so  many  people  shows  a 
high  courage.  When  the  power  of  "  Smith  the  Censor  " 
over  the  circulation  of  novels  is  considered,  it  shows  a 
rare  integrity  of  purpose  to  fly  in  the  face  of  religious 
prejudice,  and  taunt  Christians  with  the  failure  of  their 
religion,  and  the  following  passage  in  its  fierceness 
would  not  do  shame  to  Colonel  Ingersoll. 

"  Let  us,  also,  endeavor  to  realise  the  unutterable  torments 
endured  by  men  and  maidens  in  their  efforts  to  subdue  the 
natural  desires  of  their  senses  and  their  affections  to  the 
unnatural  celibacy  of  the  cloister,  and  we  shall  see  that  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  Christianity  have  been  more  cruel  than 
the  cruelties  of  death.  Christianity  has  ever  been  the 
enemy  of  human  love ;  it  has  for  ever  cursed  and  expelled 
and  crucified  the  one  passion  which  sweetens  and  smiies  on 
human  life,  which  makes  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
which  glorifies  the  common  things  and  common  ways  of 
earth.  It  made  of  this,  the  angel  of  life,  a  shape  of  sin  and 
darkness,  and  bade  the  woman  whose  hps  were  warm  with 
the  first  kisses  of  her  lover  beheve  herself  accursed  and 
ashamed.    Even  in  the  unions  which  it  reluctantly  permitted. 
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it  degraded  and  dwarfed  the  passion  which  it  could  not 
entirely  exclude,  and  permitted  it  coarsely  to  exist  for  the 
mere  necessity  of  procreation.  The  words  of  the  Christian 
nuptial  service  expressly  say  so.  Love,  the  winged  god  of 
the  immortals,  became,  in  the  Christian  creed,  a  thrice- 
damned  and  earth-bound  devil,  to  be  exorcised  and  loathed. 
This  has  been  the  greatest  injury  that  Christianity  has  ever 
done  to  the  human  race.  Love,  the  one  supreme,  unceasing 
source  of  human  felicity,  the  one  sole  joy  which  lifts  the 
whole  mortal  existence  into  the  emp3n:ean,  was  by  it  degraded 
into  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  reproduction.  It  cut  the 
wings  of  Eros.  Man,  believing  that  ne  must  no  longer  love 
his  mistress,  woman,  believing  that  she  must  no  longer  love 
her  lover,  loved  themselves,  and  from  the  cloisters  and  from 
the  churches  there  arose  a  bitter,  joyless,  narrow,  appre- 
hensive passion  which  believed  itself  to  be  religion,  but  was 
in  truth  only  a  form  of  concentrated  egotism,  the  agonised 
-desire  to  be  "  saved  ",  to  ascend  into  the  highest  heaven,  let 
who  else  would  wait  without  its  doors  or  pine  in  hell.  The 
influence  of  this  is  still  with  the  world,  and  will  long  be  with 
it ;  and  its  echo  is  still  loud  in  the  sibilant  voices  which  hiss 
at  the  poet  who  sings  and  the  poet  who  glorifies  love.'* 

From  the  first  moment  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Ouida  in  reading  that  delightful  prose-poem,  **  Two 
Little  Wooden  Shoes  ",  I  have  always  highly  esteemed 
her  powers.  Not  forgetting  that  appreciation  of  any 
writer  depends  on  the  temperament  of  the  reader,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  questions  of  taste  in  literature 
are  like  matters  of  taste  in  food,  incapable  of  proof  or 
disproof,  I  nevertheless  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Ouida 
at  the  present  day  is  rated  as  a  novelist  less  highly  than 
her  powers  deserve.  And  rising  from  the  perusal  of 
her  "Views  and  Opinions**  I  do  so  with  an  increased 
admiration  for  her  personality,  and  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  volume  of  essays  is  not  the  last  that 
will  proceed  from  her  fertile  pen.  Fearless  criticisms  of 
life  by  writers  of  genius  are  not  to  be  met  with  every 
day,  and  when  they  appear  they  should  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  by  all  lovers  of  progress. 

Frederick  Rockell. 
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The  inefficiency  of  our  system  of  school  tuition  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  by  writers  from  Locke  to 
Spencer,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  said  a  hundred  times  concerning  the  defects  of 
pedagogic  education.  It  is  to  the  moral  conditions  and 
influences  of  boarding  school  life  that  I  wish  to  draw 
attention.  Everyone  admits  that  social  well-being  and 
improvement  can  be  greatly  aided  by  the  schoolmaster, 
while  eight  men  out  of  ten  tell  you  that  they  learn  very 
little  useful  knowledge  at  school,  and  that  the  earliest 
baneful  influences  of  their  Hves  date  from  the  day  wh^i 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  juvenile  community  ruled  by 
Dr.  Birch.  I  do  not  intend  to  mince  my  words  in  this 
indictment ;  but  I  shall  scrupulously  strive  to  avoid 
exaggeration,  setting  down  only  the  bare  truths  of  the 
case  culled  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted. 

Community  is  in  many  ways  an  excellent  thing,  and 
I  do  not  deny  that  lessons  of  fortitude,  unselfishness, 
and  obedience  are  learned  at  school.  But  close  moral 
supervision  over  twenty  boys  of  various  temperaments 
and  tendencies  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  single  preceptor. 
Any  parent  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  train  one  child,  and  that  to  keep  him  from  the 
pitfalls  that  beset  his  path  necessitates  constant  watch. 
And  if  this  safeguarding  is  arduous  while  the  child  is 
too  young  to  leave  home,  it  becomes  more  perplexing 
when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school. 
Home  influence  may  be  good  or  ill ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  easier  to  control  the  morals  of  one  boy  than  of  twelve. 
And  apart  from  the  question  of  the  superiority  of 
control  by  a  parent,  who  has  his  child's  aflfection  to 
work  upon,  the  dominee  must  always  labor  under  great 
restrictions. 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  mischievous  effects  of 
scholastic  despotism  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  boys. 
A   schoolmaster    is  practically  an    absolute  monarch. 
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He  may  be  a  benevolent  despot,  or  he  may  be  a  sheer 
tyrant.     But  the  result  of  vesting  one  man  with  sole 
authority  over  a  number  of  youths  is  too  often  evil.     It 
breeds  arrogance  and  an  inflated  Bumble-like  egoism 
in    many  schoolmasters  and  mistresses ;   and  through 
an  abuse  of  power  many  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  the 
victims  of  unjust  disciplinary  severity.     The  favoritism 
displayed    towards    "good    paying  pupils",   and    the 
neglect   and  injustice  shown  to  those  whose  parents 
cannot  pay  full  fees  is  very  palpable  in  some  boarding 
schools.     There  is  scarcely  any  check  upon  the  bullying 
of  a  dominee  who  has  conceived  a  spite  against  a  par- 
ticular boy.     Schoolboys  have  one  court  of  appeal — 
their  parents ;   but  paterfamilias  may  be  impecunious, 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  he  is  loth  to  remove  his  son 
from  a  school  where  the  lad  is  being  instructed  on  part 
terms.     Besides  this  consideration,  many  parents  deem 
it  ill-advised  to  listen  to  complaints  against  the  school- 
master ;   they  think  it  is  well  for  a  boy  to  submit  to 
austerity,   even   though  the  punishment   is  sometimes 
unfairly  meted.     But  the  effect  of  harsh  treatment  upon 
a  sensitive  boy  of  twelve  frequently  defeats  the  end  of 
correction,  and  arouses  a  powerful  resentment  and  hatred 
against  a  tutor.     Tyrannical  infliction  of  penalties  is 
also  apt  to  develop  untruthfulness  in  the  young.     It  is 
an  axiom  that  the  severer  the  punishment,  the  more 
frequent  the  offences  of  a  society.     The  rule  applies  to 
schools. 

I  will  cite  several  instances  of  gross  injustice  and 
cruelty  that  have  come  within  my  observation.  A 
certain  dominee,  who  believes  in  ruling  by  fear,  punishes 
the  slightest  misdemeanor  with  great  severity.  This 
martinet  is  one  of  the  Squeers  type,  a  man  of  meagre 
understanding  and  immense  self-esteem,  with  a  strong 
vein  of  savagery,  while  he  is  an  arrant  coward  to  boot. 
Amongst  his  methods  of  correction  are  impositions  of 
lines  to  write  and  pages  of  prose  to  learn  by  heart, 
caning  on  the  hand,  and  sometimes  on  the  bare 
buttocks,  knocking  boys*  heads  together,  pinching  their 
ears,  making  them  stand  on  benches,  throwing  books  at 
them,  holding  them  up  to  the  derision  of  their  comrades, 
putting  into  Coventry,  debarring  from  recreation  for 
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days  together,  beating  on  the  knuckles  with  a   heavy 
ebony  ruler,  and  prodding  the  hands  with  a    sharp- 
pointed  pencil.     I  have  seen  this  humane  and  i>atient 
disciplinarian  fling  a  book  in  a  boy*s  face,  causing  the 
nose  to  bleed.    This  treatment  was  not  for  insubordina- 
tion, but  for  having  imperfectly  learned  a  French  lesson! 
During  a  lesson  this  man  would  order  each  boy  to  rest 
his  doubled  fist  on  the  table,  and  at  the  first  slip  or 
error,  he  would  sharply  rap  their  knuckles  with  a  thick 
ruler.     I  have  seen  blue  bruises  caused  by  this  punish- 
ment.   This  fellow,  whom  we  will  dub  Stick,  made  a 
butt  of  a  ricketty,  feeble,  somewhat  immanageable  boy 
of  about  eleven.    The  boy  was  unclean  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  certain  natural  function,  probably  through 
physical  debility,  and  to  cure  him  of  the  habit  of  soiling 
his  clothes,  Stick  made  him  stand  for  long  penances  in 
sight  of  the  whole  school,   with   the  soiled  garment 
pinned  to  his   back.      Another  mode   of  inculcating 
decency  was  to  flog  the  child's  naked  posterior  in  view 
of  his  mates.     I  have  seen  this  wretched  boy  forced  to 
support  a  heavy  folio  volume  on  his  flat  hands  while  he 
learned  an  imposition,  and  if  the  book  rested  for  £ 
second  against  his  chest,  to  give  relief  to  the  skinny, 
aching  arms,  Stick  would  jab  his  fingers  with  a  sharp 
pencil. 

Such  was  Stick's  method  of  discipline.  What  was 
its  eflfect  upon  his  pupils?  It  engendered  an  intense 
hatred  and  a  total  loss  of  confidence  between  the  teachei 
and  the  taught.  For  those  boys  who  came  repeatedly 
under  Stick's  reproof  and  castigation,  life  was  made 
almost  sheer  misery,  and  many  now  at  man's  estate 
cherish  deep  resentment  against  the  tyrant  who 
saddened  their  boyhood.  The  amount  of  hypocrisy, 
lying,  and  cunning  induced  by  this  booby's  system  of 
spying  and  punishing  is  incalculable.  Stick's  influence 
upon  scores  of  youths  has  been  distinctly  pernicious. 
Brutality  on  the  part  of  the  master  makes  lads  hard 
and  brutal  to  each  other,  and  in  this  school  bullying 
flourished.  Timid  boys  were  made  liars  by  dread  of 
severe  punishment,  and  the  strong  were  rendered  over- 
bearing to  their  comrades  and  vindictive  towards  their 
instructor.    To  escape  the  penalty  of  being  "  turned  " 
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^t  lessons,  almost  every  boy  in  the  school  "  cribbed ". 
Cribs  were  written  minutely  on  pieces  of  paper,  con- 
-cealed  in  the  hand,  and  on  the  finger  nails,  and  boys 
-whispered  correct  answers  to  each  other  in  class. 

Stick  may  be  one  of  the  old  order.     I  sincerely  trust 
^hat   such  is  the  case,  but   he  is  still  alive.     If  space 
allowed  I  could  narrate  similar  instances  of  the  evils  of 
pedagogic  autocracy.      Before  referring  to  other,  and 
perhaps  graver,  evils  of  the  boarding  school  system,  I 
would  ask  why  check  should  not  be  put  upon  the  imlimited 
sway  of  the  schoolmaster.     Why  should  pupils  receive 
the  heaviest  penalties  for  faults  at  the  caprice  of  one 
man  ?     In  certain  cases  of    infringement  of   rule,  or 
serious  breach  of  morals,  appeal  should  be  made  to  a 
jury  of  boys  before  the  master  pronounces  sentence. 
Such  a  method  would  have  a  two-fold  salutary  effect. 
It  would  judicially  limit  the  sway  of  the  master  in  con- 
victing a   delinquent,  and  it   would  train  the  lads  in 
equity  and  right  perception  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining rule  in  their  Httle  community.     I  do  not  for  one 
moment  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for  strict  law  and 
order  in  schools ;  but  there  should  be  restraint  upon  the 
nature  and  extent   of   punishment  that  an  ignorant, 
domineering  teacher  has  the  power  to  impose.     I  know 
that  there  are  in  the  scholastic  profession  many  cultured 
men  and  women  whose  theory  and  practice  of  education 
and  rewards  and  penalties  are  excellent.     Still  there  are 
many  shocking  ignoramuses  in  the  ranks  of  teachers, 
and  many  temperamentally  unfitted   for  the  onerous 
<iuty  of  controlling  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  the  second  grave  evil — the 
contamination  which  boys  and  girls  receive  from  each 
other  in  boarding  schools.  Most  parents  vaguely  fear  the 
influence  of  corrupting  knowledge  upon  their  children  at 
school.  But  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  many  disKke 
to  speak,  and  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  take  their 
<;hance  amidst  the  infection.  Many  fond  mothers  will 
not  believe  that  their  sons  and  daughters  are  susceptible 
to  this  contagion.  I  have  invited  the  plain  testimony  of 
many  men  and  women  concerning  their  school  life,  and 
there  is  almost  unanimous  opinion  amongst  men,  if  not 
amongst  women,  that  the  average  boarding-school  is  a 
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source  of  much  moral  mischief.  This  evil  prevails  in 
all  communities  or  schools  of  one  sex,  and  I  have  no 
need  to  refer  to  mediaeval  or  present-day  monastidsm 
for  incontestable  proof  of  the  assertion.  To  state  an 
unpleasant  fact  plainly,  many  boarding-schools  are  hot- 
beds of  sexual  perversion,  and  none  are  entirely  free 
from  the  practice  of  masturbation.  In  the  case  of  girls' 
schools,  through  feminine  reticence  and  lack  of  close 
observation,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  facts  ;  but 
two  eminent  physicians,  at  least,  have  stated  that  secret 
gratification  is  even  commoner  among  girls  than  among 
boys.  I  have  no  evidence  of  my  own  to  substantiate  this 
opinion.  It  is,  however,  proven  that  both  in  boys'  and  in 
girls'  schools  the  habit  is  only  too  commonly  and  exc«- 
sively  indulged.  This  early  awakening  and  perversion  erf 
sexual  appetite  is  fraught  with  serious  consequences 
upon  mind  and  body.  The  vigorous  may  suffer  but 
Uttle  physical  impairment ;  but  the  eflfect  on  the  mind 
is  a  deadening  of  the  higher  emotions  evoked  by  love. 
In  the  gratification  of  all  desires  children  tend  to  be 
inordinate,  and  habits  acquired  early  are  hard  to 
suppress. 

Unnatural  offences  of  an  indictable  character  are  by 
no  means  rare  in  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce 
a  list  of  instances ;  the  fact  that  a  number  of  boys  were 
expelled  for  this  oflfence  from  Eton,  shortly  before 
Christmas,  1895,  reveals  a  state  of  corruption  widely 
prevalent  in  public  and  private  boarding-schools.  Only 
by  a  miracle  can  a  lad  pass  through  a  term  at  a  board- 
ing-school without  injury  from  contact  with  lascivious 
companions.  The  question  arises  whether  it  is  ever 
possible  to  entirely  prevent  such  demoraUsation  in  any 
groups  of  adults  or  children.  Much  of  the  prurient 
brooding  of  young  people  upon  sex  functions  can  be 
traced  to  a  system  of  isolating  the  sexes.  The  more 
boys  and  girls  are  debarred  from  each  other's  society, 
the  more  they  will  be  addicted  to  loose  conversation 
and  itching  curiosity.  Sexual  sequestration  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  from  the  age  of  nine  till  after 
puberty,  is  unnatural  and  highly  detrimental  to  the 
manners  and  morals  of  both  sexes.  I  am  convinced 
from  a  wide  experience  that  this  system  is  answerable 
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for     much    morbidity,    hysteria,   and    lewd    broodings. 

Note  the  intense  excitement  that  prevails  in  a  girls' 

school  when  an  attractive  man  enters  the  house.    The 

same  keen  interest  is  manifest  among  boys  at  the  advent 

of  somebody's  pretty  sister  or  cousin.    This  perfectly 

natural  desire  for  the  occasional  companionship  of  the 

other  sex  ought  to  be  in  every  way  encouraged.    But  in 

girls*  schools  especially  it  is  severely  repressed.    Boys 

and    girls   of   fourteen    and    fifteen    should    associate 

frequently  during  the  school  career ;  such  association  is 

natural  and  healthy. 

Puberty  is  an  important  crisis  in  the  lives  of  the 

young,  and  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  the  physical 

and  mental  changes  that  accompany  this  transition  from 

the  child  to  the  adolescent  usually  occur  at  school,  in  an 

environment  which  is  scarcely  favorable  to  the  healthiest 

development  of  mind  and  body.   Unfortunately,  through 

the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  parents,  home  influence  is 

not  very  often  better  than  that  of  the  boarding-school. 

The  reticence  of  some  mothers  is  amazing.     I  know  of 

one  case    in   which    a    girl  died    through   fright   and 

exposure  at  the  first  menstrual  nisus.    Thinking  that  a 

terrible  internal  rupture  had  occurred,  this  poor  girl 

rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  state  of  mental  distraction, 

her  extreme  shyness  and   false  modesty  making  her 

dread  the  questioning  of  her  mother.     After  wandering 

till  exhausted  in  the  snow,  she  returned  to  her  home, 

and  died.    This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  through  lack  of 

knowledge  many  girls  suffer  severely  both  in  mind  and 

body.    The  want  of  exercise  in  many  girls'  schools  is  a 

cause  of  much  physical  trouble  at  this  period  of  youth. 

We  are  improving  upon  this ;  but  in  one  school  we  may 

often  discover  a  long  train  of  ailments  arising  from  a 

sedentary,  monotonous  life  in  ill- ventilated  rooms.     I 

maintain  that  the  repressions  of  the  boarding-school  are 

distinctly  demoralising  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of 

our  futiure  wives  and  mothers.    Boys  escape  much  of 

the  ill  effects  of  school  life  through  the  hours  of  vigorous 

play ;  they  are  also  less  complex  than  girls  in  organic 

structure,  and  not  so  susceptible  to  morbific  influences. 

Life  at  the  average  boarding-school  is  one  of  alternate 

repression    and    stimulation    of    developing    instincts. 
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Separation  of  the  sexes  is  bad  for  adults,  as  we  knov 
only  too  well   by  the   diseases,   hysteria,    and    sexi^ 
perversions  of  nunneries,  and  the  orgies  of  sailors  wbea 
they  come  ashore  after  long  cruises.    In  a  lesser  dc^giee 
such  isolation  is  evil  in  its  consequences  upon  childrea. 
Boys  and  girls  should  from  infancy  be  encouraged  tc 
play  together  at  outdoor  games,  to  form  friendshl;^  to 
learn  to  understand  each  other's  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, and  to  educate  one  another  through  unrestricted 
association.    Foolish  parents  who  forbid  their  daughteis 
from  meeting  boys  freely,  as  pla3miates  and  friends,  are 
responsible  for  the  troubles  that  so  frequently  resdt 
from  a  system  of  seclusion.     A  medical  man  once  said 
to  me :  "  Boys  will  go  crooked  even  if  you  isolate  them 
singly  on  the  top  of  towers  "•     I  believe  that  both  boys 
and  girls  are  more  likely  to  get  into  mischief  of  a  certain 
kind  if  they  are  thus  isolated.     You  cannot  always  ke^ 
them  at  the  top  of  the  tower.     One  day  they  must 
come  down  to  go  into  the  crowd  and  begin  to  earn  their 
livings,  and  then  the  chances  are  that  the  unaccustomed 
freedom  will  turn  their  heads.     At  school  the  sexual 
imagination    is  constantly  stimulated    by  discussions, 
vague  musings  upon  the  unknown,  and   a  precocious 
hunger  for  the  untasted.     Some  corruption  must  come 
to  all  children.     We  can  only  lessen  its  spread  and  its 
influence ;  but  wrapping  up  our  youngsters  in  cotton- 
wool is  a  method  that  utterly  defeats  its  purpose. 

A  radical  reform  of  the  evils  of  boarding-schools  is  a 
very  difficult  task.  One  ill-organised  boy  or  girl  will 
corrupt  a  whole  school,  and  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are 
often  infected  without  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
principal.  Supervision  is  practically  impossible;  bat 
parents  and  pedagogues  might  exercise  far  more  contrd 
by  gaining  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  young. 
Tendencies  can  be  checked  by  loving  counsel  and 
sympathy  when  harsh  modes  would  merely  render  the 
child  more  cunning  and  secretive.  Home  education 
is  not  practicable  except  in  a  few  instances  where 
the  parents  have  the  leisure  and  qualifications  for  in- 
struction. 

Of  the  two  evils,  the  boarding  and  the  day  school, 
the  latter  is  the  lesser,  because  the  child  is  under  the 
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moral  protection  of  the  parent.     I  do  not  believe  that 
the  ills  to  which  I  have  referred  in  this  paper  can  be 
entirely  eradicated,  unless  human  nature  undergoes  a 
complete  change  and  society  is  reconstructed.     But  we 
can  as  parents  realise  our  responsibility  more  fully,  and 
prepare  our  children  for  the  contagion  to  which  they 
"Will  be  inevitably  exposed.    We  want  more  plain  decent 
speech  upon  tabooed  subjects,  instead  of  that  accursed 
perpetuation  of  ignorance  which  misguided  persons  mis- 
take for  purity.     The  pitiable  prudes  of  Birmingham 
who  recently  displayed  their  imbecility  by  attempting 
to   suppress  physiological  teaching  in   schools  are  as 
culpable  as  the  lewd  individuals  who  delight  in  soiling 
the  minds  of  the  young.     Had  it  been  permissible  to 
enter  fully  into  details  in  this  article,  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  responsible  parent   would    have  denied  the 
absolute  necessity  for  safeguarding  their  children  against 
the  perils  of  the  boarding-school. 

Thomas  Waugh. 
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"  After  all,"  said  the  Modem  Woman,  "it  comes  to 
this,  that  marriage  is  a  legal  contract,  and  nothing  to 
a  legal  contract,  which,  however,  unlike  all  other  agro- 
ments,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  or  by 
any  legal  process,  except  if  one  of  the  contracting  partis 
has  committed  adultery.  I  say  that  the  marriage  law, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  is  an  inducement  to  commit 
adultery  as  the  only  means  to  obtain  a  divorce." 

**  Well,"  asked  the  Anxious  Enquirer,  "  what  change 
do  you  suggest — free  love,  an  easy  divorce,  marriage  on 
trial,  or  what  else  ?  " 

**  Really,  we  do  not  want  a  divorce  court,"  rejoined 
the  Modern  Women,  "it  is  worse  than  useless.  What 
we  require  is  a  free  contract,  which  can  be  terminated 
by  mutual  agreement.  If  an  inexperienced  and  inno- 
cent girl  has  been  tied  to  a  profligate,  a  forger,  a 
murderer ;  tied  to  a  man  who,  after  having  obtained  her 
money,  abandons  her,  she  has  no  remedy.  Her  happi- 
ness, her  life,  has  been  wrecked  for  ever ;  the  English 
law  refuses  her  relief.  This  law,  centuries  ago,  was 
made  by  man  to  enslave  and  to  degrade  woman ;  it  is 
unjust  and  it  is  immoral." 

"So  it  seems,  indeed ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  no 
voice  in  the  making  of  our  laws  there  seems  no  proba- 
bility of  an  alteration  of  an  iniquitous  law." 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is;  there  are  some  honest  men 
amongst  our  legislators.  The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill  will  become  law,  and  in  due  course  we  shall  have 
a  new  marriage  law.  What  do  you  think  of  Marriage 
on  Lease  ? " 

"It  seems  a  paradox,  preposterous.  Who  is  to  be 
the  lessor  and  who  the  lessee?  who  the  landlord  and 
who  the  tenant  ?  " 

*'  That  is  only  a  matter  of  form,  it  is  of  no  importance. 

1  do  not  rely  on  the  legal  form  of  an  indenture  of  lease. 

But  why  should  we  not  take  a  husband  as  we  take  a 

house  or  an  estate,  say  on  a  yearly  agreement,  with  the 
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option  of  a  lease  for  seven,   fourteen,  or  twenty-on< 

years  ?     In  the  event  of  a  non-renewal  of  the  lease,  th( 

parties  separate  without  being  compelled  to  give  thei 

reasons  in  a   court  of  law.     We  would  have  a   lega 

contract,  with  covenants  to  be  observed  and  clauses  t( 

be  enforced  in  case  of  need  by  a  court  of  law,  but  w 

need  no  divorce  court.      There  arise  very  importan 

questions  as  to  the  provision  for  the  children,  and  as  t 

marriage  settlements  which  must  be  arranged  by  th 

Marriage   Deed.     Father  and  mother  will   provide  fo 

their  children  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  now,  an 

when  they  neglect  to  do  their  duty,  or  when  they  ar 

unable  to  provide  for  the   maintenance  of   their  of 

spring,  a  kind  of  compulsory  or  State  insurance  must  b 

established.      The    responsibility   of    both    parents  t 

maintain  their  child  should  never  cease   until   it   ha 

attained  a    certain   age;    and    the    separation   of    th 

-xr  parents  would  not  alter  their  obligations." 

**  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  these  temporar 
marriages — I  mean  in  the  case  of  a  non-renewal  of  th 


,.*=-»  fiias  2S£^ 
Nkorse  i"^^  ^  , 

-•^  "^^^^^^^^  lease— which  of  the  contracting  parties  is  to  have  th 

an  ir^^Pf^'  ^^  .  guardianship  of  the  children  ?  " 

^   a  pr<^^^  [..  "  Up  to  a  certain  age  the  mother,  and  after  that  bot 


O     *    i^^*^-     ^  ,..  "  up  10  a  certain  age   luc  luuiuci,  auu  axuci    luai  uuL 

\o.^^^^^%  parents.      You    must    consider    that,   as    a    rule,   th 

has  no  tesoffc!*  '^  separated  parties  will  remain  on  friendly  terms  after  th 

_.cke<i  ^  ^^^:  marriage  contract  has  come  to  its  natural  end.     Wh 

his  ^a^^'  ^^\tS^  should  they  not  ?     There  will  be  no  scandals  as  thos 

nvi  to  deg^  now  connected  with  divorce  proceedings.     Parents  wi 
visit  each  other,  and  the  existence  of  the  children  wi 

but  35  long  ^  l-  ju  many  cases  be  an  inducement   to  renew  the  leas< 

laws  tbcit  90^'  where  love  has  made  room  for  friendship,  which  ma 

ioiq"!^^*^  ^^'  ^  last  for  a  lifetime." 

lere  are  sojd«  ^  u  I  fear  there  will  be  a  general  outcry  against  thej 


"-: yearly  ^^ 

26      ) 


f/ie  Peceascu    ^  propositions 


in  due  co^^*^'^  "  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  the  people  who  will  disappro^ 

\  doy<^^  of  them  the  most  will  be  those  in  favor  of  self-restraii 
and  those  in  favor  of  license.     The  former  will  say  thj 

^evosie^^^   ^1:  we  are  giving  way  to  the  latter,  and  they  in  their  tui 

s^?  ^ho  ^  ^  vnW  feel  indignant  at  the  proposed  curtailment  of  the 

'      *               ^  privileges,  for  well  they  know  what  the  others  will  m 

iotrcitis^'^^^J  realize  that  never  could  vice  have  a  freer  hand  ths 

'  ^nfanini^'^.,  under  our  monogamistic  laws.     Let  us  take  the  pr< 
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and  cons  as  they  might  come  up  for  discussion  between 
me  as  a  would-be  reformer  and  you  as  a  representative 
of  outraged  public  opinion." 

"  Then  I  will  say  there  will  be  a  strong^  protest 
against  the  meditated  invasion  of  the  wife's  sacred 
rights." 

"  What,  to  be  frank,  do  we  mean  by  those  rights  ? 
Have  we  not  for  the  most  part,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously in  our  mind,  her  precedence  in  her  comfortable 
home,  her  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  word, 
her  personal  well-being  and  prestige  ?  There  is  nothing 
very  sacred  in  that.  And  what  right  has  she  to  this 
monopoly,  except  where  it  be  the  outcome  of  the 
husband's  love  ?  " 

"  But,  how  men  will  hate  the  idea  that  their  wives  at 
some  future  time  may  belong  to  other  men  !  " 

**  It  is  as  much  a  woman's  as  a  man's  birthright  to 
seek  the  true  mate.  Once  having  found  him,  be  very 
sure  she  will  not  wish  to  stray.  Women  in  the  past 
have  in  the  majority  preferred  to  be  faithful  to  one  man. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  will  be 
different  in  the  future." 

**But  what  chance  will  she  stand  when  she  is  growing 
old,  against  younger  and  prettier  women  ?  " 

"  There  is  more  chivalry  in  man  towards  woman  than 
we  give  him  credit  for,  especially  towards  the  woman  he 
has  loved.  And  since  the  incentive  to  his  marrying  for 
anything  but  love  will  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
removed,  love  as  a  factor  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

**  That's  all  very  well;  but  men  like  variety,  and  they 
will  be  certain  to  take  it  where  they  can  get  it." 

"  Many  undoubtedly  would,  though  the  force  of  habit 
must  not  be  ignored.  However,  where  a  man  tires  of 
his  wife,  what  good  end  can  be  served  by  her  remaining 
with  him  ?  Indifference  will  give  place  to  hate,  because 
she  stands  between  him  and  his  desire,  and  what 
separation  could  be  sadder  where  love  has  once  been  ? 
His  presence  would  be  a  torture,  and  she  far  better  in  a 
little  home  of  her  own  with  her  children." 

**  But,  the  poor  children !  How  dreadful  for  them ! 
What  a  complete  breaking-up  of  home-life !  " 
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•*  Whether  the  marriage  be  a  happy  or  an  unhappy 
one,  *  the  poor  children '  will  be  far  better  oflf  than  they 
are  now.  For  one  thing,  some  provision,  however  small^ 
will  have  been  made  for  them  from  the  day  of  their 
birth,  instead  of  being  brought  into  the  world,  as  they 
now  so  often  are,  to  trust  to  luck.    And  with  regard  to 
the  other  objection,  of  what  advantage  to  parents  or 
children  is  an  unhappy  home-life?      It  is   the  most 
injurious  up-bringing  which  can  be  imagined,  and  one 
from  which  those  who  have  suffered  by  it  never  quite 
recover.    Where  it  does  not  embitter  it  saddens,  and 
by  destro3dng  the  children's  respect  for  their  parents 
deprives  the  one  of  the  sweetest  affection  known  to 
mortals,  and  the  other  of  the  guidance  without  which 
they  can  at  best  but  stumble  through   life.     Where 
parents  disagree  in  everything  but  the  wish  to  part, 
children  will  at  least  have  a  fair  chance  with  both  in 
seeing  them  where  neither  can  act  as  an  irritant  upon 
the  other — that  is  to  say,  apart.     For  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  will  not   be  estranged  from   father  or 
mother  as  they  now  are,  which  estrangement  has  been 
a    monstrous    and    unnatural    thing.      What    greater 
anomaly  can  be  conceived  than  that  a  parent  should  be 
a  stranger  to  its  child  ?  " 

*<  But  how  are  parents  to  make  settlements  on 
children  at  birth  ?     They  cannot  always  afford  it." 

"  Where  they  cannot  they  must  not  have  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  justify  the  present  haphazard  production 
of  children  without  adequate  means  to  support  them. 
Where  people  wish  to  have  children  and  can  provide  for 
them,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
decrease  in  the  birthrate,  except  it  come  simultaneously 
with  a  diminution  of  national  prosperity.'' 

"To  revert  to  the  husband  and  wife.  Think  how 
jealous  they  would  be  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
came  to  the  house,  fearing  in  them  a  probable  rival  and 
a  possible  supplanter." 

"Not  if  they  really  cared  for  one  another.  There 
would  then  be  never  a  ripple  upon  the  calm  surface  of 
their  happy  loves.  And  when  the  affection  was  no 
longer  mutual,  and  there  was  daager,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  nothing  makes  us  cease  to  want  a  thing  like 
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knowing  that  we  may  have  it.  Women  are  fond  of 
citing  this  as  one  of  the  odious  characteristics  of  men. 
It  is  odious,  but  it  is  not  exclusively  a  masculine  defect 
It  is  a  foible  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  round  the 
unattainable  that  the  glamor  of  desire  and  r^ret  will 
hang  for  long.** 

"  All  the  same,  what  man  or  woman  would  let  them- 
selves care  for  a  person  who  might  presently  leave  them 
for  someone  else  ?  *' 

**  It  is  not  a  question  of  *  letting  ourselves  care.'  Love 
is  in  its  essence  spontaneous.  It  is  an  unpremeditated 
poem.** 

**  But  seeing  that  do  what  she  may  a  wife  cannot 
always  retain  her  huBband*s  affection,  will  it  not  be 
much  harder  for  her  under  the  proposed  changes  than 
now  ?  Think  of  her  forsaken  by  him  and  too  old  to 
attract  other  men  if  she  wished  to.  It  will  have  been 
made  impossible  for  her  to  be  either  on  with  the  old 
love  or  off  with  the  new.  What  will  she  have  to  turn 
to  but  her  children,  or  (they  having  other  claims  upon 
them  as  they  grow  up)  solitude  ?  Would  not  the 
advantages  appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  man,  and 
is  not  the  whole  thing  a  miserable  pandering  to  their 
frailty  in  place  of  an  insistance — an  unflinching  advo- 
cacy— of  the  ideal  ?  " 

"  As  for  the  insecurity  you  find  fault  with,  might  it 
not  induce  married  people  to  try  more  than  they  do  to 
keep  each  other's  regard  ?  It  is  more  difficult  to  retain 
than  to  win.  Might  not  some  wise  precautions,  now  so 
imwisely  neglected,  be  with  advantage  taken  ?  What 
a  relegation  to  privacy  might  there  not  be,  for  instance, 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  morning  wrapper  and  the  curl- 
paper, and  on  the  other  of  the  after-dinner  nap  where 
the  sleeper,  with  mouth  open  and  pipe  hanging  pre- 
cariously to  his  nether  lip,  snores  abominably  ?  And 
where  these  things  are  not  done  others  equally  dis- 
enchanting are  done,  and  with  a  light  heart  ?  Under 
the  circumstances  you  mention,  a  woman  would  be  far 
happier  with  her  children,  or  even  alone,  than  in  staying 
on  where  she  was  not  wanted.  And  as  for  the  other 
points,  do  not  women  as  it  is  make  wholesale  concessions 
to  men,  of  which  they  are  not,  it  is  true,  slow  in  taking 
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advantage.  Since  one  of  their  appetites  would  appear 
to  be  an  ineradicable  defect,  will  it  not  be  wiser  to 
appease  it  within  certain  clearly-defined  limits,  thereby 
insuring  the  least  possible  injury  to  all  concerned,  than 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  sublime  to  shower  counsels  of 
perfection  upon  unheeding  ears  ?  Some  practical  benefit 
might  ensue  were  we  to  climb  down  from  the  heights, 
and  take  into  account  the  realities  lying  about  our  feet 
at  the  brink  of  the  abyss  on  which  our  boasted  civilisa- 
tion stands.  This  is  not  only  *  the  darkest  England  *, 
but  the  darkest  Europe  question  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  steeped  in  a  gloom  daily  deepened 
by  the  shadow  of  the  wife,  whose  prerogatives  we  are  so 
tenderly  anxious  to  preserve,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
her  immunity  is  bought  at  so  great  a  price — the  ruin, 
body  and  soul,  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters.  For  her 
sisters  they  are,  though  she  seems  to  forget  it." 

**  But  you  cannot  expect  her  to  give  up  her  place  to 
them  ? " 

**  No,  but  that  place  once  gone  beyond  recall,  she 
might  derive  some  consolation  from  the  thought  that  it 
was  filled  by  one  to  whom  and  to  whose  children  it 
brought  not  only  happiness  but  salvation." 
*•  Prostitutes  do  not  have  children." 
**  Yes,  they  do  occasionally ;  the  little  creatures  at 
once  so  humorously  and  so  pathetically  known  in  France 
as  **  petite  accidents,"  in  England  as  "  love  children." 
(To  think  that  the  ideal  condition  for  giving  birth  to  a 
child  should  become  a  term  of  reproach !)  We  forget 
that  the  women  who  have  gone  astray  have  not  always 
been  what  they  have  become,  that  they  too  were  once 
young,  innocent,  lovable,  and  longing  to  be  loved.  It  is 
horrible.  Men  and  other  women,  their  more  successful 
rivals,  have  made  them  what  they  are,  though  neither 
will  acknowledge  their  handiwork.  To  save  them  from 
the  fate  that  awaits  them,  and  their  children  from 
beginning  under  the  gross  injustice  of  the  slur  which 
now  handicaps  them  so  heavily,  so  unmercifully,  in  the 
race  of  life,  and  so  start  them  fair,  isn't  that  something 
worth  trying  to  bring  about  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  ?  " 
"  By   men   being  able  to  offer  more  women  a  licit 
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instead  of  an  illicit  union,  even  if  it  prove  only  a  tem* 
porary  one.  One  which  will  acknowledge  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  legitimatise  their  children.  And 
here  we  must  not  forget  how  immensely  the  p^nls  of 
promiscuity  would  be  lessened,  that  subject  which,  un- 
mentionable to  ears  polite,  is  nevertheless  so  appalling 
a  danger.  There  is  another  class,  too,  which  would 
benefit  when  a  man  felt  the  necessity  of  conjugal 
relations  with  some  other  woman  than  his  existing  or  • 
quondam  wife  —  the  superfluous  single  woman,  the 
embryo  old  maid.  For  young  maids  must  become  old 
maids  or  marry.  It  is  horrible  to  reflect  on  the  waste 
of  material  implied  in  the  phrase,  in  the  pathetic  figure 
with  its  soured  face,  its  pinched  body,  its  breaking 
heart,  living  out  in  dull  despair — a  butt  for  cheap 
witticisms — its  colorless  existence,  its  silent  tra^ecfyr 
As  has  been  said,  her  very  nomenclature  is  synonymous 
with  defeat  in  the  battle  of  life.  To  hope  that  she  may 
one  day  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  should  be  eveiy 
woman's  birthright.  Were  there  a  Jack  to  every  Jill  it 
might  be  so.  As  it  is,  where  Jills  predominate  some 
must  go  without.*' 

*'  But  so  they  would  in  any  case.  There  will  always 
be  some  women  attractive  to  several  men,  and  others 
attractive  to  none.  Do.  you  remember  how  amusingly 
the  heroine  in  a  recent  play  puts  this  ?  You  recollect 
that  she  has  unwittingly  committed  bigamy  by  marrying 
very  comfortably  a  second  time,  in  the  belief  that  her 
first  husband,  a  ne'er-do-well,  was  dead.  Upon  his 
most  unwelcome  re-appearance,  she  exclaims  in  serio- 
comic distress :  *  To  think  of  all  the  nice,  good  women 
there  are  without  a  husband,  and  here  am  I  with  two!"' 

"It  was  true  wit — humor  nearly  allied  with  pathos. 
But  it  is  not  only  because  they  are  nice,  good  women 
that  they  remain  single.  There  are  too  few  men  in  the 
civilised  world  for  monogamous  purposes.  When  it  is 
possible  for  one  man  to  marry  more  than  one  wife  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  the  matrimonial  ratio  of  men  to 
women  will  be  increased." 

"  But  he  can  do  that  now." 

**  Only  through  the  portals  of  death  or  by  the  divorce 
court." 
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<*  But  will  women,  where  their  reign  is  at  best  a 
precarious  one,  be  much  benefited,  think  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  grief  entailed  upon  the  former  wife?  Will 
not  the  desertion  implied  in  your  scheme  make  them 
very  bitter  ?  " 

**  What  embitters  any  one  more  than  never  to  have 
been  cared  for  ?  It  is  emphatically  *  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  (or  been  loved) 
at  all.'  Let  every  woman  have  at  least  the  chance  of 
tasting  happiness.  Let  Love  come,  if  but  for  a  time,  as 
only  he  can  come,  the  roses  in  his  hair,  and  the  sun- 
beams in  his  charming  eyes,  his  pr6digal  hands  full  of 
gifts,  among  which  she  may  blushing  seek  to  find  the 

supreme  gift — a  little  child — his  child  and  hers 

It  will,  it  often  does,  atone  for  all ;  so  that  when  he 
leaves  her,  if  leave  he  must,  he  will  have  left  behind  an 
unfailing  consolation,  the  one  absorbing  interest  of  a 
mother's  life — their  child." 

**  But  if  she  do  not  have  one  ?     If  it  be  denied  her  ? 

**  She  will  at  least  never  know  the  dull  ache  of  the 
unloved.  She  will,  too,  have  been  given  the  chance. 
At  present  a  certain  number  of  women  are  foredoomed 
to  celibacy." 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  will  be  no  end  to  their  chances 
when  even  the  slight  restraints  of  divorce  are  removed  ". 

*'  They  are  not  slight.  To  sensitive  minds  they  are 
prohibitive.  The  divorce  court  itself  is  that,  not  to 
mention  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  finding  ourselves 
there.  There  is  a  homely  saying :  *  A  man  may  break 
his  wife's  heart  but  he  must  not  break  her  head'. 
He  ought  not  to  have  to  do  either,  nor  ought  she  be 
compelled  to  prove  herself  unfaithful,  before  relief  be 
obtainable." 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  which  should  accrue  from 
marriage  on  lease : 

1.  Matrimony  shorn  of  the  severely  indefinite  vista 
which  it  now  presents  would  become  universal. 

2.  A  greater  number  of  women  would  stand  a  chance 
of  marriage  which,  under  monogamy,  is,  in  a  community 
where  women  preponderate  over  men,  the  monopoly  of 
a  favored  few. 
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3.  There  would  be  no  valid  excuse  for  adultery. 

4.  There  would   be    fewer  prostitutes,   where 
could  offer  siome  of  those  who  might  become  such  as 
honorable,  if  even  a  temporary  alliance. 

5.  The  horrors  of  promiscuity  would  be  enonnoasly 
diminished. 

6.  There  should  be  no  illegitimate  children  to  be,  as 
so  often  happens  now,  put  out  ot^the  way,  or  brought 
up  without  a  provision. 

7.  The  necessity  for  divorce  and  its  attendant 
humiliations  would  be  done  away  with. 

8.  The  wife  woiJd  be  quite  as  well  off  as  no^w  whea 
completely  separated  from  her  husband,  without  having 
gone  through  so  much  to  secure  a  separation. 

9.  The  children,  in  the  event  of  such  separation, 
would  not  be  wholly  estranged  from  one  parent  as  at 
present  where  divorce  is  granted. 


In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  liberty 
necessarily  means  licence,  that  because  '^  we  have 
freedom  in  our  love  and  in  our  souls  are  free  ",  we  must 
fear  infidelity.  The  happy  marriage,  the  true  alliance, 
love  tender  and  beautiful,  strong  as  death  and  faithful 
beyond  it,  will  still  be  as  possible  as  it  has  ever  been. 

The  real  difference  will  lie  in  the  proving  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  our  too  rigid  monogamy  what  it  has  proved 
already,  only  in  a  harsher  way,  that  our  prohibitions  are 
ultimately  vain,  that  no  inflexible  legal  bond  but  only 
love,  free  as  air,  can  really  keep  people  together. 

Magda. 
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Mrs.  Grove  has  rendered  a  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  enlightenment  by  her  article  on  "  Our 
Children",  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Free  Review. 
While  every  intelligent  person  discerns  the  serious 
importance  of  plain  speech  upon  religion  and  the  sex 
question,  comparatively  few  dare  to  express  their 
opinions  jfrankly  and  fearlessly.  When  these  matters 
are  timorously  broached  in  ordinary  social  intercourse, 
the  keynote  of  the  discussion  is  insincerity ;  for  even 
among  educated  people  there  are  many  who  fear  to  be 
considered  "  advanced  ".  The  result  is  a  mere  dallying 
with  half-truths  and  reserves,  which  rarely  inform  or 
reassure  those  who  seek  for  knowledge  and  wish  to 
establish  sound  data  for  thought  and  action.  If  men 
and  women  who  profess  to  have  reached  "years  of 
discretion  "  dissemble  their  views  in  conversation  with 
each  other,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  impart 
truths  to  their  children.  It  is,  indeed,  an  indisputable 
fact  that  ninety-nine  parents  out  of  a  hundred  deliber- 
ately lie  to  their  children  concerning  reproduction  and 
sex -love ;  and  quite  fifty  out  of  a  hundred  fathers  and 
mothers  delude  themselves  with  the  notion  that  equivo- 
cation in  dealing  with  a  child's  interrogations  upon 
religion  is  a  necessary  and  justifiable  attitude.  This 
dust-throwing  can  only  have  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  child's  mental  vision.  The  deception  is  so  shallow 
and  obvious  that  in  most  cases  children  are  conscious 
that  much  is  being  kept  back  from  them,  and  that  the 
parent  is  distorting  the  truth. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  like  a  blank  page  upon  which 
the  parent  and  instructor  write  truths  or  fallacies.  No 
child  is  born  with  an  innate  conception  of  a  deity,  or 
with  a  natural  craving  for  a  religious  feiith.  T^^^ 
ideas  and  desires  are  fostered  by  the  parent,  and 
firequently  with  difficulty,  because  many  children  exhibit 
a  healthy,  native  scepticism.  The  young  mind  is  imbued 
with  primitive  wonder:  and  even  in  countries  where 
(   535    ) 
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centuries  of  belief  in  supernatural  powers  and  forces 
may  have  prepared  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  for  a 
ready  credulity,  an  inquiring  child  alwa3rs  wishes  to 
know  the  why  and  the  reason  of  things.  Tyndall  has 
told  us  that  as  a  child  he  used  to  lie  awake  at  night, 
asking  the  unanswerable  question :  "  Who  made  God?" 
Tens  of  thousands  of  children  ponder,  as  Thomas  Paine 
pondered  when  a  boy,  upon  the  pre-ordained  damnation 
of  everyone  born  into  the  world  since  the  fall  in  Eden, 
marvelling  with  the  child's  unperverted  sense  of  justice 
at  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience specially  prompted  by  a  carefully  designed 
temptation.  Can  it  be  denied  that  all  reflective  and 
tender-hearted  children  recoil  from  the  conception  of  a 
deity  who,  having  planned  the  defection  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  cursed  his  handiwork,  doomed  the  earth  to  misery, 
and  constructed  a  scheme  of  salvation,  available  to  a 
few  out  of  the  higher  races  of  mankind,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  his  only  son  ?  Well  might  the  Moors  set 
the  ardent  young  missionary,  Francis  Newman,  think- 
ing, when  they  said :  "In  your  religion  you  killed  the 
wrong  man.  You  should  have  killed  the  devil".  Every 
child  with  a  normal  thinking  capacity,  secretly  or 
avowedly  harbors  resentment  at  the  injustice  of  the 
wrathful  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  old  evangelical  teaching 
is  giving  place  to  a  broader,  more  humane  interpretation 
of  the  Gospels,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
popular  intelligence.  The  "  strictly  orthodox  "  parents 
who  teach  their  children  the  dogma  of  hell-fire  and 
eternal  torment  are  decidedly  in  the  minority,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Universalism,  or  the  ultimate  salvation  of 
all  men  is  gaining  ground  in  the  dissenting  sects.  But 
no  one  who  has  read  the  religious  history  of  this 
country,  and  watched  the  evolution  of  Christianity 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  can  believe  that  the 
new  doctrines  will  form  a  stable  creed.  Children 
brought  up  upon  such  pabulum  will  in  many  cases 
crave  a  more  invigorating  diet  when  they  become  men 
and  women.  Besides  the  spread  of  the  milder  forms  of 
heterodoxy  in  the  religious  community,,  there  is  an 
increasing  indifierentism,  and  an  ever  growing  scepti- 
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cism  of  the  opportunist  and  overt  orders.  It  is  not  the 
thoroughly  sincere  Agnostic,  who,  as  Mrs.  Grove  puts 
it,  "  only  goes  to  Church  for  an  example,"  but  the  men 
and  women  who  dread  the  comments  of  orthodox 
persons,  who,  though  they  comprehend  an  adult 
attitude  of  consistent  unbelief,  wish  to  preserve  priestly 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  young.  If  church  is 
no  place  for  me — if  I  can  only  go  there  with  a  lie  in 
my  heart  or  upon  my  tongue — it  is  surely  no  place  for 
my  child.  On  the  other  hand,  rationalists  must  strive 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  not  to  emulate  the 
tyrannous  coercion  which  they  deplore  in  religionists. 
If  church-going  is  rigorously  proscribed  to  a  child,  the 
<:hances  are  that  he  will  very  much  desire  to  go  there, 
just  as  children  to  whom  playgoing  is  forbidden  long  to 
visit  the  theatre.  Personally,  I  would  not  put  an 
embargo  on  church  attendance.  Let  a  child  go  if  he 
has  the  wish,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  will  not  volun- 
tarily repeat  the  visit  many  times.  I  have  yet  to 
discover  the  healthy  boy  or  girl  who  prefers  mumbling 
formulas,  singing  hymns,  and  listening  to  fourthlies 
from  the  pulpit  to  taking  a  walk,  going  for  a  row  on  the 
river,  or  playing  games. 

We  need  rational  schools  in  which  the  truths  of 
science  will  be  taught  instead  of  the  legendary  accounts 
of  creation,  the  deluge,  the  Biblical  miracles  and 
myths  no  longer  credited  by  English  educated  men  and 
women.  There  is  one  such  school  for  girls,  but  I  know 
of  no  institution  of  the  kind  for  boys.  Children  are 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  their  elders,  and  for  a 
long  time  we  must  guard  against  a  jesuistical  undermining 
of  the  child's  understanding  on  the  part  of  zealots. 
There  is  so  much  to  learn  that  it  behoves  us  to  exclude 
all  that  is  unnecessary  for  the  child's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement.  As  Professor  Clifford  advised, 
let  children  read  the  religious  fables  of  their  country, 
but  let  them  be  told  that  the  stories  are  no  more 
-credible  than  the  tales  of  the  Gorgon,  the  Minotaur, 
Europa  and  the  bull,  and  Jack-the-Giant- Killer. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  Grove  that  there  is  "an 
endless  source  of  inspiriting  hope "  for  us  and  our 
children  in  the  written  words  of  modern  thinkers  who 
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have  freed  their  intellects  bom  theological  impediments. 
What  can  be  more  fascinating  and  salutary  to  the  mind 
of  the  young  than  simple  explanations  of  the  processes 
of  development  from  the  amoeba  to  man  ?  Can  any 
fairy  tale  by  Grimm  or  Andersen  prove  as  absorbing  as 
the  wondrous  tale  of  evolution  ?  I  certainly  would  not 
prescribe  dry  courses  of  text-book  study  for  a  young 
child.  But  there  is  immense  scope  for  the  parent  who 
wishes  to  interest  the  intelligence  and  inspire  the 
emotions  of  a  child.  An  admirable  series  of  stories, 
now  being  issued  by  George  Newnes,  supplies  useful 
instruction  in  biology  in  an  alluring  form.  £ven  a 
child  of  three  or  four  could  be  amused  and  educated  by 
an  explanation  of  the  pictures  in  Mr.  Clodd's  "  Story  of 
Primitive  Man,*'  published  at  a  modest  shilling,  and 
filled  with  wonders  on  every  page.  And  what  need  to 
seek  inspiration  in  heroism  and  well-doing  from  other 
sources  than  the  examples  of  living  men  and  women  ? 
Saviors  have  arisen  in  other  countries  than  Palestine. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  sexual  physiology  in  regard  to  the  young,  we  find 
how  little  is  known  of  the  subject  among  their  guardians. 
'*  There  is  too  much  talk  about  sexual  matters  now-a- 
days,"  said  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  the  other  day. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  too 
much  grave  discussion  of  the  most  vital  of  human 
concerns.  Another  woman,  and  a  mother,  once  re- 
marked in  my  hearing,  "  I  hate  to  think  of  the  physical 
side  of  love  ".  I  urge  most  earnestly  that  the  influence 
of  these  misguided  persons  is  as  pernicious  as  that  of 
the  debauched  libertines  who  find  pleasure  in  corrupting 
children.  It  is  mothers  of  this  narrow  judgment  who 
attempt  to  train  their  children  in  utter  ignorance  of 
sex,  a  system  that  leaves  the  child's  mind  exposed  to 
the  contamination  of  surreptitious  talks  with  servants 
and  others.  I  grant  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one, 
more  difficult,  perhaps,  than  that  of  religious  teaching. 
Still,  deception  must  be  cautiously  avoided,  and  the 
more  we  make  mystery  of  the  matter  of  reproduction 
the  more  curious  will  the  child  become.  As  Mrs. 
Grove  points  out,  most  young  children  are  satisfied 
with  such  explanation  as  she  suggests,  but  boys  and  girls 
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nearing  puberty  might  be  taught  more  explicitly  with 
advantage. 

I  would  inculcate  modesty  by  every  possible  means. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  we  pervert  the  child's  mind  at 
the  outset  by  teaching  him  to  think  that  the  generative 
organs  are  under  a  kind  of  curse  and  ban,  and  that  they 
are  intrinsically  "  nasty ".  Such  teaching  is  the  out- 
come of  Christian  asceticism,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  a  source  of  much  evil.  A  species  of  contempt 
for  wonderful  organs,  wonderfully  adapted  to  noble 
processes,  is  thus  engendered  in  the  child's  mind,  and 
with  this  contempt  there  arises  a  tendency  to  prurience 
of  thought,  which  grows  apace  at  puberty,  and  ulti- 
mately develops  into  the  sheer  indecency  that  sees 
gross  images  in  a  thousand  objects  and  gloats  perpetu- 
ally on  the  impure.  Proscribe  questioning  and  clean 
speech  on  sexual  topics,  and  you  immediately  set  up  an 
irrepressible,  more  or  less  morbid,  curiosity.  Many 
parents  have  a  dread  that  physiological  instruction  will 
"  destroy  the  poetry  of  love  ".  There  is  not  a  greater 
fallacy.  Is  the  pure  white  water-lily  rendered  the  less 
lovely  in  your  eyes,  because  you  know  that  its  roots 
take  hold  of  black  river  mud,  composed  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  ?  Science  fosters  admiration  and 
respect  for  physical  function,  for  the  mating  of  men  and 
women  and  the  procreation  of  babes.  It  is  clean,  sane, 
and  on  the  side  of  moral  improvement.  It  is  ignorance 
that  destroys  the  poetry  of  love  and  life. 

I  most  fully  endorse  Mrs.  Groves'  statement  that  the 
potential  influence  of  the  mother  over  her  sons  is  great. 
Unfortunately,  such  influence  is  rarely  exerted.  The 
reason  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from  Mrs. 
Mona  Caird's  article  on  "  Ideal  Marriage  "  : 

"  As  a  rule  the  best  influence  in  a  boy's  or  a  young  man*s 
life  comes  to  him  outside  the  home.  He  is  respectful  to,  and 
perhaps  fond  of  his  mother,  but  he  does  not  (poor  fellow,  he 
cannot)  trust  her  as  a  friend.  She  knows  nothing,  under- 
stands nothing.  She  has  close-set,  harsh  little  ideas,  trim 
little  maxims  wise  little  copy-book  precepts  to  suggest  as 
solutions  to  the  hard  problems  of  life  *'. 

This  alas  I  is  only  too  true  in  very  many  instances. 
Women  as  a  sex  refuse  to  discuss  certain  topics ;  they 
deliberately  prefer  ignorance,  or  at  best  content  them- 
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selves  with  quarter -truths.  There  is  undoubtedlj 
some  validity  in  their  excuse  that  many  men  vn^ 
them  to  be  ignorant — innocents  and  babes  in  andar- 
standing ;  but  as  the  tendency  is  now  towards  rebellion 
against  masculine  domination,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
women  will  speedily  exhibit  independence  of  thought  in 
this  direction,  and  acquaint  their  minds  with  facts  aboot 
"  the  hard  problems  of  life  ".  They  will  then  be  better 
able  to  instruct  and  guide  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Henry  Manseix. 
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What  a  wonderful  genius  that  ancient  shepherd  Noah 
must  have  been.    His  achievements  in  shipbuilding,  his 
zoological  knowledge,  his  qualities  as  a  traveller,  and  as 
a  sanitary  engineer  are  unequaUed  in  our  century,  and 
will  probably  never  again  be  attained  by  any  human 
being.     His  perseverance  in  collecting  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  species  of  animals  is  really  astonishing. 
Why  do  we  make  so    much    ado   about  our  Arctic 
explorers?  Mr.  Noah  must  have  been  near  the  Pole  four 
thousand  years  ago  in  order  to  induce  the  polar  bear 
and  the  walrus  to  accompany  him  to  the  ark.     In  the 
wilds  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  old  naturalist 
met  the  buffalo,  and  in  Northern  California  the  grizzly 
bear,  in   Matabele  the  African  elephant,  and  thence 
conveyed  them  safely  to  Mount  Ararat  across  the  seas 
and  the  desert  to  the  only  place  of  safety  on  this  earth. 
To  collect  all  the  living  things  on  earth  a  Cunarder 
or  Castle  liner  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate. 
Noah  must  have  had  some  vastly  superior  arrange- 
ment.   What  a  pity  that  Genesis  does  not  give  us  the 
particulars  of  this  greatest  of  all  enterprises,  of  this 
most  ingenious  of  all  contrivances  ever  invented.    Noah 
must  have  known  the  cholera  bacillus  many  thousand 
years  before  the  German    professor  re-discovered   it. 
What  mortal  has  ever  grasped  the  magnitude  of  that 
undertaking!     It  is  superhuman,  and  all  the  miracles 
narrated  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  seem  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  this  great  scheme. 

In  size  the  Ark  was  about  550  feet  long,  91  feet 
8  inches  broad,  and  55  feet  high.  Each  of  the  three 
stories  was  probably  of  about  17  feet  pitch.  There  was 
but  one  door,  and  but  one  window,  the  latter  being 
about  22  inches  wide.  Altogether  it  was  a  magnificent 
vessel,  and,  no  doubt,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
The  command  given  to  Noah  was  very  explicit,  not 
only  as  to  the  building,  but  as  to  the  very  numerous 
family  he  was  to  collect  and  keep  alive  in  it,  for  a  space 
(    541    ) 
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of  no  less  than  one  year  and  seventeen  days  :  **  Two  of 
every  sort  of  living  thing,  and  of  clean  beasts,  and  ctf 
birds  seven  of  every  sort,  male  and  female,  and  cf 
food  sufficient  for  them  all"  and  we  find  that  Noah 
did  all  that  God  had  commanded  him  to  do.  What  a 
mammoth  midertaking  I  What  energy  must  have  been 
displayed  in  its  execution.  The  familiar  collections  of 
animals  in  the  cities  of  Europe  are  certainly  wonderful 
— not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  London — but  in  comparison,  even  if  put  altogether, 
they  pale  before  that  one  grand  collection  in  the  Ark. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  form  some  idea  of  the  number.  We 
will  take  first  the  birds — of  which  there  were  6,266 
species,  seven  of  each  male  and  female  would  give  a 
total  of  87,724,  varying  in  size  from  the  beautiful  little 
humming  bird,  to  the  ostrich  of  the  desert.  Of  unclean 
beasts  there  were  1,825  species,  viz.,  65  Cetacea  or 
whale-like  mammals ;  167  Ruminata  or  cud-chewers : 
41  Pachydermata  or  thick-skinned  mammals,  as  the 
horse,  the  hog,  and  the  elephant ;  35  Edentata  like  the 
sloth  or  ant-eater ;  617  Rodentia  or  gnawers,  such  as  the 
rat,  squirrel,  beaver,  etc. ;  446  Camivora  or  flesh-eaters ; 
328  Cheiroptera  or  bats ;  221  Quadrumana  or  monkeys ; 
137  Marsupiala  or  pouched  mammals,  like  the  oppossum 
and  kangaroo.  , 

Now  without  the  cetacea  that  live  in  the  water,  and 
the  cud  chewers,  which  are  the  clean  beasts,  we  have 
(male  and  female  of  each)  a  total  of  3,650  unclean 
beasts. 

Then  taking  the  clean  beasts,  animals  which  divide 
the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  of  which  there  are  177 
known  species,  seven  of  each  (male  and  female)  added 
to  the  3,650  unclean  beasts  would  make  a  total  of  6,128 
mammals,  of  sizes  varying  from  the  mouse  to  the 
elephant,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  in  giving 
protection  to  some  from  the  natural  devouring  pro- 
pensities of  others — such,  for  instance,  as  keeping  the 
sheep  from  the  lions,  tigers,  and  wolves — would  form  no 
small  trouble  when  space  is  considered. 

Next  we  come  to  the  reptiles,  of  which  there  were 
657  species ;  but  as  200  of  these  were  aquatic  we  will 
li-^ve  them  out.     Of  the  rest,  male  and  female  of  each, 
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there  were  in  all  914,  including  crocodiles,  lizards, 
brittle  snakes,  rattle  snakes,  copperheads,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  deadly  cobra-de-capello,  and  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  these  would  have  to  be  closely 
attended  to  as  they  could  not  have  been  allowed  to 
crawl  about  the  ark  at  their  own  sweet  will,  causing 
certain  death  to  other  inmates. 

Then  of  the  insects,  winged  and  otherwise,  there  were 
in  all  about  750,000,  ranging  in  size  from  the  almost 
invisible  gnat  to  the  Brazilian  butterfly,  which  measures 
about  fourteen  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings.  These 
included  ants,  beetles,  flies,  bugs,  fleas,  mosquitoes, 
wasps,  bees,  moths,  butterflies,  spiders,  scorpions,  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  and  a  host  of  others,  some  wriggling, 
some  crawling,  others  flying,  and  together  forming  a 
dense  moving  mass,  a  living  cloud. 

Then  came  4,600  species  of  land  snails,  which  also 
required  very  special  care.  Male  and  female  of  these 
made  a  total  of  9,200.  Altogether  the  animals  in  the 
ark  must  have  been  as  follows :  insects,  750,000 ;  birds, 
87,724;  snails,  9,200;  beasts,  6,128;  reptiles,  914. 
Making  a  grand  total  of  853,966  living  things,  without 
including  Noah  and  his  family. 

Now  as  to  the  collecting  of  these  animals.  The  com- 
mand given  to  Noah  was  "Two  of  every  kind  shalt 
thou  bring  into  the  ark,  and  of  clean  beasts  and  of  birds 
seven  of  every  kind  '*.  What  a  stupendous  organisation 
was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  this  command  ! 
Every  part  of  the  world  had  to  be  visited,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  certain  animals  are  only  found  in  certain 
countries.  The  great  grizzly  bear  had  of  necessity  to 
be  fetched  from  the  rocky  mountains  ;  several  species  of 
mammals  from  Australia ;  wingless  birds  from  New 
Zealand ;  the  sloth,  armadillo,  and  other  animals  from 
South  America ;  insects,  birds,  reptiles  and  mammals 
from  the  temperate  regions  of  America  ;  the  white  bear 
and  the  musk  ox  from  the  Polar  Regions;  eighteen 
species  of  birds  of  Paradise  from  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  girafies  from  Central  Africa ;  80 
species  of  birds  from  the  Island  of  Celebis ;  73  species 
of  hawks,  parrots  and  pigeons  from  the  Phillipine 
Islands ;  2  of  each  of  the  African  and  Indian  elephant ; 
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a  pair  of  rhinoceroses  from  South  Africa,  another  pair 
from  the  Island  of  Java,  and  a  third  pair  from  Sumatra. 
The  collecting  of  the  land  snails  must  alone  have  been 
very  troublesome,  and  a  great  trial  to  patience,  74 
species  were  from  Great  Britain;  600  species  from 
Southern  Europe,  80  from  Sicily,  10  from  Corsica,  264 
from  the  Madeira  Islands,  120  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
26  from  St.  Helena,  63  from  South  Africa,  88  from 
Madagascar,  112  from  Ceylon,  and  100  from  New 
Zealand,  to  say  nothing  of  other  species  on  every  large 
or  small  island  of  the  globe,  those  eniunerated  Bxe  bat  a 
few,  selected  to  show  the  difficulties  with  which  Noah 
had  to  contend  ;  but  that  he  succeeded  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  as  it  is  recorded  that  <<  According  to  all  that 
God  commanded  him  so  did  he  ". 

"Take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is  eateot 
and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee,  and  it  shall  be 
for  food  for  thee  and  for  them".  To  collect  the 
necessary  food,  and  to  store  it  safely  away  in  the 
ark  was  another  difficulty  which  had  to  be  met,  and 
one  which  must  have  taxed  the  brain  and  energy  of 
Noah  to  the  fullest  extent.  Hay  was  probably  the 
most  easily  obtained,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  that  than 
other  food  would  have  to  be  provided.  Each  of  the  4 
elephants  (2  of  each  species)  would  consume  about 
400  lbs.  every  24  hours,  and  for  them  alone  300  tons 
would  be  required.  The  14  rhinoceroses  (being  2  of 
each  species)  would  require  altogether  about  1,050  tons. 
The  2,478  clean  beasts,  oxen,  elk,  giraffes,  camels,  deer, 
antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  with  the  horses,  zebras,  asses, 
rodents  and  marsupials,  could  not  have  required  less 
than  4)5oo  tons,  so  that  5,850  tons  of  hay  would  be 
necessary.  Of  course  the  economy  of  space  might  have 
been  studied  by  feeding  them  on  other  substances,  but 
these  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Large  quantities  of  various  kind  of  grain  also  were 
imperatively  required  for  the  thousands  of  birds,  etc. 
The  flesh  eaters,  cg.^  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  ounces, 
wild  cats,  wolves,  bears,  hyeneas,  jackals,  dogs,  foxes, 
martens,  weasels,  eagles,  condors,  vultures,  buzzards, 
falcons,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  crocodiles,  and  serpents 
must  have  been  provided  for  as  each  would  eat  its  own 
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-weight  in  a  month,  some  much  more.     Two  of  each 
species  of  lions  must  have  eaten  alone  about  23,000  lbs. 
of  flesh  during  their   incarceration.      There  would  be 
altogether  about  3,000  animals  feeding  on  flesh,  and  if 
they  averaged  2  lbs.  of  flesh  per  day  they  would  have 
consumed  about  2,250,000  lbs.  during  their  stay  in  the 
ark — equal  to  about  30,000  sheep  weighing  some  75  lbs. 
each ;    and  anyway,  whatever   animals   were   used   to 
supply  the  flesh,  they  had  to  be  kept  alive  by  feeding 
until  their  turn  came  to   be  eaten.     Then  there  were 
fish-eaters,    for    instance    the    56    otters,    minx,    and 
pelicans,    the    105   gulls,   the    112   cormorants,  the   49 
gannets,   the    140   terns,   the   287   kingfishers,    besides 
storks,  herons,  spoon-bills,  penguins,  albatrosses,  and 
others ;  and  the  fish  must  have  been  kept  alive,  pro- 
bably in  tanks,  or  some  other  contrivances  more  or  less 
troublesome.      Molluscs  were  also  required  for  certain 
birds.     Perhaps  the  most  difficult  kind  of  food  to  stock 
was  the  insects  upon  which  many  animals  entirely  live. 
The  goat-suckers  in  the   ark  alone  numbered  266  in- 
dividuals, and  must  have  been  fed  upon  flies,  moths, 
beetles,  and  other  insects.     What   a    multitude   must 
have  been  provided  to  supply  them  alone  !     Then  there 
were  1,918  fly  catchers,  and  518  bee  eaters  living  on 
bees.     Ants  also  were  required  for  the  ant  eaters — one 
alone,  the  great  ant  eater  of  South  America,  has  been 
found  to  measure  eight  feet  in  length,  and  many  bushels 
of  ants  must  have  been  needed  for  a  pair  of  these,  and 
how  many  ants  are  required  to  fill  a  bushel ! 

Some  insects  live  only  on  bark,  resinous  secretions, 
pollen,  honey,  etc.,  etc.  About  30  species  of  insects 
feed  on  the  nettle,  which  had  to  be  kept  alive,  as  dried 
nettles  would  not  do.  About  200  species  subsist  on  the 
growing  oak. 

Fruit  should  also  be  mentioned  for  the  442  monkeys, 
for  the  fruit  pigeons  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  for  the 
toucans,  parrots,  parroquets,  cockatoos  and  others ;  and 
all  this  fruit  would  have  to  be  fresh.  These  are,  how- 
ever, but  a  few  instances  of  the  principal  kin. Is  of  food 
which  must  have  been  arranged  for,  without  reckoning 
provisions  required  by  Noah  and  his  family,  for  they 
had  to  be  fed. 
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Nearly  all  the  animals  in  the  Ark  would  more  cw  kss 
require  food  and  water  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  each 
member  of  Noah*s  family  must  have  personally  attended 
every  day  to  the  feeding  of  10,964  birds,  766  beasts, 
114  reptiles,  1,150  land  snails,  187,500  insects,  the  work 
of  which  must  have  been  enormous — to  say  nothing  of 
keeping  them  clean,  a  task  the  more  striking  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  light  conveyed  into  the  Ark  by  the 
one  small  window  could  not  have  been  too  brilliant  ! 

The  Ark  landed  on  Mount  Ararat.  In  conclusion  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  immense  amount  of  care 
was  required  when  the  time  came  for  delivering  the 
animals  from  the  Ark.  The  carnivorous  animals  would, 
unless  prevented,  immediately  destroy  the  herbivorous ; 
the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  other  mammals,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eagles,  buzzards,  falcons,  hawks,  vulture 
and  owls,  would  not  have  forgotten  their  natural  pro- 
pensities, and  the  few  sheep,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  doves 
and  chickens  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey.  There 
were  as  many  dogs  as  hares,  cats  as  mice ;  and  Noah, 
mindful  of  all  this,  no  doubt  gave  the  weaker  animals  a 
considerable  start,  or  the  whole  object  of  saving  them 
would  have  been  entirely  thrown  away.  That  the 
collection  of  the  entire  family  of  the  Ark,  the  supplying 
of  the  necessary  food,  feeding  them,  and  protecting  them 
from  one  another,  and  dismissing  them  from  the  Ark  so 
that  they  might  re-populate  the  earth,  was  perfectly 
carried  out,  we  can  have  no  doubt  whatever,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  that  "  According  to  all  that  God  com- 
manded Noah  so  did  he." 

DiLNOTT   StOKBS. 
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The  pathos  of  life  is  often  wrongly  estimated.  We 
mistake  self-engrossment  for  actual  suflfering.  This  is 
why  the  smallest  act  of  self-denial,  when  we  recognise 
it,  touches  us  so  deeply.  The  tragedy  of  life  arises  out 
of  its  vanity  and  worthlessness,  on  the  whole,  and  its 
sacredness  to  the  individual. 

The  emotions  of  women  are  as  a  rule  more  sub- 
jective than  those  of  men.  Yet  the  generally  received 
opinion  i6  that  women  are  capable  of  more  self-sacrifice 
than  men.  The  law  of  Nature  in  this  matter  is  that 
women  have  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  species — the 
race  in  the  future — while  man  maintains  the  power  of 
the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  race  in  the  present. 
Men  become  dangerous  when  they  develop  excessive 
egotism.  Women  become  dangerous  in  proportion  as 
they  become  perverted  from  the  maternal  instinct. 

The  woman  who  believes  she  is  to  be  wholly 
dependent  on  man  will  become  a  dangerous  woman  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  so  will  the  woman  who  fancies  she 
has  only  to  amuse  men.  Her  safety  lies  neither  in 
slavery,  nor  in  complete  independence,  but  in  the  fact 
that  her  destiny  is  to  be  a  noble  mother  of  a  noble  race. 
Love  is  her  whole  existence,  but  love  is  not  excessive 
sexuality. 

Superficial  thinkers  will  be  startled  if  asked  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  institution  of  marriage  as  a  bond  for 
life  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  nobler  instincts  of 
women.'  But  if  they  will  base  their  observations  on 
facts,  and  not  upon  prejudices  and  theories  at  second- 
hand, they  will  find  that  the  majority  of  women  are 
never  attracted  by  the  best  type  of  men.  In  the  matter 
of  selection  women  obey  only  the  primal  laws  of 
Nature.  In  the  same  way,  too,  it  is  distinctly  true  that 
men  are  attracted  by  the  least  noble  attributes  of 
women.  The  wreckage  of  so  many  lives  is  due  to  the 
fact,  which  uncandid  moralists  are  prone  to  ignore,  that 
there  are  degrees  of  love  which  do  not  rise  to  the 
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dignity  of  marriage.  The  primary  cause  of  love  is  ncrt 
marriage.  Primarily  the  motive  of  love  is  desire,  and  the 
outcome  is  procreation.  These  are  serious  matters 
enough.  But  marriage  entails  far  more  serious  con- 
sequences if  happiness  in  human  life  is  to  be  considered. 
With  Nature,  however,  the  happiness  of  her  numerous 
progeny  is  not  a  first  consideration. 

Men  and  women  guided  by  intellect,  who  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  their  short  lives,  must  obey  the 
instincts  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  obedience  is  comparible 
with  social  well-being.  Yet  this  patent  truism  is  dis- 
regarded every  hour.  Women,  having  been  so  long  the 
slaves  of  men,  regard  them  mainly  from  two  points  of 
view.  They  either  demand  nothing  of  them  but  pro- 
tection, or  else  they  value  them  solely  for  what  they 
can  get  out  of  them. 

This  last  class  of  women  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
all.  Beware  of  all  women  who  are  incapable  of  reci- 
procity, no  matter  how  physically  beautiful.  A  woman 
who  knows  her  power  and  uses  it  ignobly  is  a  terror, 
but  men  have  brought  this  danger  on  themselves ;  and 
while  women  remain  strangely  indifferent  to  intellectual 
men  (not  always  morally  the  best,  but  socially  the 
safest),  men  remain  stupidly  attracted  by  the  most 
sensual  women — by  which  I  mean  the  physically 
coarsest.  A  common  pretty  woman  is  more  run  after 
than  a  refined  beauty,  while  women  for  the  most  part 
prefer  the  boisterous  animal  man  to  the  deep-matured 
man  with  brains. 

Love  is  not  naturally  long-lived ;  in  woman  it  is  pre- 
served by  the  maternal  instinct ;  in  man  by  intellect  and 
imagination. 

But  because  a  woman  must  cherish  her  maternal 
instinct,  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  ruin  her 
health  by  bearing  more  than  three  children.  The  large 
family  is  the  prime  demoraliser  of  civilised  life.  The 
most  dangerous  woman  is  the  woman  who  has  no 
strength  of  character. 

If  physiognomy  were  an  exact  science,  it  would  be 
a  fairly  reliable  guide  in  the  art  of  sexual  selection. 
Nature  works  by  a  process  of  sexual  selection  ;  but  her 
aim    is   directed   only   to   primary   and   not    secondary 
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essentials.  Love  at  first  sight,  which  is  the  only  true 
fassiofiy  is  brought  about  mainly  by  considerations  of 
physical  beauty  and  constitutional  health — and  then 
only  between  beings  devoid  of  neuropathic  taint. 

Speaking  broadly,  all  women  may  be  considered 
dangerous  who  have  prominent  cheek-bones,  or  markedly 
aquiline  noses,  or  too  sanguine  complexions.  Beware 
-of  women  with  small,  narrow,  obliquely  set  eyes,  or  eyes 
set  too  close  together.  Full  lipped  girls,  prematurely 
voluptuous,  are  not  safe  for  marriage,  being  too  salacious 
for  one  man's  service.  Foxy-haired  women  are  too 
often  immeasurably  deceitful.  Very  amiable  women  are 
as  a  rule  shallow  and  cold-hearted.  Woman  is  so  much 
a  creature  of  impulse  that,  when  her  impulses  are  noble, 
she  is  a  very  noble  being  indeed;  but  when  her  im- 
pulses are  bad  she  becomes  terribly  evil  and  a  fearfully 
corrupting  influence.  There  is  likewise  a  species  of  de- 
generated women — beings  not  altogether  responsible  for 
their  actions.  They  are  a  compound  of  hysteria,  sensu- 
ality and  vindictiveness.  They  have  no  decided  character. 
Such  women  often  ruin  men's  lives ;  and  when  married 
they  not  only  usually  become  the  torment  of  their 
husband's  lives,  but  hand  on  to  their  oflfspring  the  most 
decided  taint  of  insanity.  The  degenerative  process  is 
making  terrible  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the  highest  civi- 
lised peoples  to-day.  It  would  be  curious  to  gain 
accurate  statistics  of  how  much  of  this  degeneration 
found  its  first  germs  in  the  natures  of  dangerous  women  ? 
The  dissimulation  which  is  natural  to  women  makes 
them  very  dangerous  to  men  when  they  have  lost  hold 
of  those  nobler  impulses  which  prevent  their  using  their 
dissimulative  powers  for  base  purposes. 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  confirmed 
coquette  or  the  perfect  prude  be  the  more  dangerous. 
As  a  fact  the  firank,  open,  hearty  woman  is  the 
most  chaste ;  but  the  depths  of  the  reserved  and 
.  secretive  woman  are  unfathomable.  Yet  men  are 
attracted  by  the  false  modesty  of  the  reserved  woman 
and  misjudge  the  free  manners  of  a  woman  of  character, 
who  may  be  capable  of  one  great  passion  but  has  no 
morbid  sexuality  to  prompt  loose  fancies. 
That  men  in  the  land  of  Shakspere  should  so  often 
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prove  fallible  in  their  judgments  of  women  and  thor 
selection  of  wives  and  mistresses  would  be  surprising 
were  it  not  our  national  discredit  as  a  people  that  we 
do  not  study  our  greatest  dramatic  poet.  He  is  \Trtu- 
ally  banished  from  our  stage  unless  accompanied  with 
•\erdone  sensuous  accessories.  Whatever  his  imper- 
fections as  a  writer  there  is  one  point  on  which  he  is 
far  above  all  other  writers,  and  that  is  in  his  various 
and  truthful  delineation  of  women.  Not  even  are  his 
courtesans  unsexed :  instance  Bianca  in  Othello.  True 
that  in  Goneril  and  Lady  Macbeth  he  has  given  us 
two  telling  examples  of  the  bad  in  women.  And  these 
are  distinctly  unsexed  women. 

Ruskin,  in  his  **  Sesame  and  Lilies",  has  truthfully 
shown  how  Shakspere  has  no  heroes,  but  only  heroines. 
Had  Ophelia  been  a  more  decided  woman  Hamlet's  fate 
might  have  been  averted.  In  the  supreme  moment  she 
failed  him.  This  is  true  of  many  a  man's  life ;  they  are 
wrecked  for  want  of  a  woman's  true  hand,  a  harmony 
destroyed  for  want  of  the  woman  who  can  tune  a  man 
to  his  highest  note.  All  women  have  some  attributes 
of  Shakspfere's  heroines  in  them.  Surely  the  race  of 
dangerous  women  would  die  out  if  young  women  would 
realise  the  fact  that  they — the  humblest  of  them — may 
be  the  inspirer  of  some  man. 

All  manly  men  love  women — enjoy  women.  It  is  not 
weak  sentiment  to  say  that  the  truest  pleasure  in  life  is 
the  love  of  women.  It  is  the  one  pleasure  that  springs 
out  of  life  and  is  bound  up  with  life,  and  it  is  greater 
because  less  selfish  than  entirely  sensual  delights ;  but  all 
love,  even  if  short-lived,  must  be  pure  while  it  lasts,  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  it  must  be  platonic,  or  ascetic  (two 
old,  well-worn  errors),  but  it  must  be  undivided.  This  fact 
is  the  reason  why  all  healthily  constituted  women,  even 
among  the  harlots  who  are  the  oflf-growth  of  our  false  social 
system,  always  desire  one  passion  that  shall  be  chaste 
to  them,  or  at  least  as  chaste  as  they  can  command. 

Look  round  carefully  upon  the  teeming  busy  life  of 
this  great  age  of  ours,  and  see  how  many  men  owe  all 
the  happiness,  the  success,  the  greatness  of  their  careers 
to  the  inspiration  of  their  mothers,  their  wives,  or  their 
mistresses. 
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The  canons  of  the  mere  theoretical  moralist  are  upset 
every  day  and  every  hour.  But  the  path  of  freedom  to 
-women  cannot  be  successfully  opened  out  on  the  plan  of 
seeking  to  suppress  the  womanly  nature  of  women.  That 
-women  are  what  men  make  them,  is  only  a  half  truth, 
applicable  only  to  such  women  as  Ophelia — virtuous  but 
insipid.  And  perhaps  the  most  negatively  dangerous 
woman  is  the  insipid  one,  for  she  bores  a  man. 

Portia  of  Belmont  is  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most 
lovable  of  all  Shakespere's  heroines.  A  man  in  con- 
templating her  may  feel  justified  in  paraphrasing  Rosa- 
lind's saying  of  Orlando — "  Oh,  that  God  had  made  me 
such  a  woman,''  The  dangerous  nature  in  women  is  no 
doubt  often  developed  by  their  necessity  (supposed)  of 
entrapping  some  man  into  marriage.  Bulwer  Lytton  in 
**  The  Coming  Race,"  suggests  that  women  should  be 
wooers,  which  seems  not  a  bad  idea  for  imparting  solidity 
to  the  feminine  character. 

Allan  Laidlaw. 
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THE  PRESENT  EVOLUTION  OF  MAN,    By  G.  Akch- 
DALL  Reid.     {London:  Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd,)     1896. 

In  this  work' we  find  the  general  controversy  between  the 
Lamarckian  and  the  Weismannite  schools  of  biology  handled 
in  a  most  able  and  lucid  manner ;  and  we  further  find,  as  Mr. 
Reid's  own  contribution  to  the  theory  of  Evolution,  a  very 
fresh  and  original  study  of  the  infiu^ce  of  drugs  and  diseases 
upon  the  human  race,  and  of  the  connection  of  these  with 
Natural  Selection.  But  admirable  as  Mr.  Reid's  book  is,  I 
am  constrained  at  the  outset  to  make  my  feeble  protest 
against  the  style,  or  rather  the  lack  of  style,  in  which  it  is 
written.  To  write  a  good  style  is  a  qualification  which  few 
men  possess — it  is  apparently  what  Weismann  and  Mr.  Reid 
would  call  an  "  inborn  variation " ;  but  there  is  surely  no 
reason  why  philosophers  and  men  of  science  should  be  so 
painfully  notorious  for  the  general  badness  of  their  style. 
Mr.  Reid's  sentences  go  shambling  and  reeling  over  the  page 
in  a  manner  that  is  positively  shocking,  and  when  they  ter- 
minate it  is  only  from  sheer  exhaustion.  I  forbear  to  quote 
one  of  these  tape -worm  sentences,  partly  out  of  consideration 
for  the  reader,  partly  out  of  consideration  for  Mr.  Reid,  and 
partly  from  considerations  of  space ;  but  the  reader  will 
readily  believe  all  the  bad  things  I  may  say  about  Mr.  Reid's 
style  when  I  liken  it  to  a  kind  of  amalgam  of  the  styles  of 
Imanuel  Kant  and  Auguste  Comte,  having  all  the  awkwardness 
and  looseness  of  the  one  with  the  Latin-like  clearness  of 
meaning  of  the  other.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  penal  offence  to  put  in  a  book  sentences 
like  some  of  Mr.  Reid's,  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  making  rather 
a  heavy  strain  upon  the  reader,  and  not  quite  doing  justice 
even  to  the  author.  A  good  argument  can  lose  nothing  by 
being  phrased  accurately  and  symmetrically,  and  it  says 
something  for  the  quality  of  Mr.  Reid's  arguments  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  clear  and  convincing  in 
spite  of  the  unfortimate  style  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

Mr.  Reid  is  a  thoroughgoing  disciple  of  Weismann ;  that 
is,  he  denies  in  toto  the  possibility  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.  To  say  that  he  denies  it,  however,  is 
hardly  stating  the  case  quite  fairly;  for  Mr.  Reid's  defence 
of  Weismann  is  not  only  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dialectic,  than  Weismann's  own,  but  is  better  than  any  similar 
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defence  which  I  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Spencer  in  particular  is 
grappled  with  very  closely,  and  Jiis  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  transmissibility  of  acquired  characters  have  never  been 
subjected  to  so  acute  and  searching  a  criticism.  So  much 
more  teUing,  indeed,  is  Mr.  Reid's  criticism  than  Weismann*s 
was,  that  it  would  be  really  worth  Mr.  Spencer's  while  to 
enter  the  lists  against  his  new  antagonist.  I  will  not  say  that 
I  am  quite  convinced  even  yet  of  the  truth  of  Weismann's 
doctrine  and  the  error  of  the  opposite  one;  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  Mr.  Reid  has  given  neo-Lamarckians 
ample  food  for  thought  in  many  of  his  criticisms.  What  these 
criticisms  are  the  reader  must  discover  for  himself  from  Mr. 
Reid*s  book,  for  it  would  be  presumption  to  attempt  to  com- 
press arguments  of  such  range  and  subtlety  into  the  narrow 
space  of  this  review. 

Able  as  are  Mr.  Reid*s  arguments,  however,  they  do  but 
make  us  realise,  even  more  vividly  than  of  old,  the  sadly 
imperfect  condition  of  biology  at  present.  The  Weismannite 
may  upset  here  and  there  a  neo-Lamarckian  explanation  of 
heredity,  and  prove  that  in  this  or  that  particular  case  there 
is  either  (i)  no  need  to  call  in  the  h3^othesis  of  transmission 
of  acquired  characters,  or  (2)  this  transmission  cannot  possibly 
have  occurred.  But  when  he  in  his  turn  lays  it  down  that 
the  variations  under  discussion  are  "  inborn  variations  '*,  the 
impartial  spectator  can  only  regret  that  the  foundations  of 
biological  science  are  as  yet  to  be  laid.  **  What  causes  an 
inborn  variation  ?  "  is  the  obvious  inquiry,  to  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  neither  Weismann  nor  any  of  his  disciples  has 
even  attempted  to  given  an  answer.  Yet  some  cause  or 
causes  there  must  be  for  these  ''inborn**  variations  of  the 
germ,  unless  we  can  suppose  it  to  vary  on  its  own  account. 
It  is  evident  that  while  the  foundations  of  biology  are  in  this 
uncertain  condition,  the  building  itself  cannot  be  very  secure. 
The  contest  between  the  rival  schools  of  heredity  is  at  present 
almost  purely  an  abstract  one,  in  which  the  victory  is  hkely 
to  go  with  the  better  dialectician.  Is  it  not  possible  so  to 
conduct  a  series  of  test  experiments  in  a  number  of  different 
fields  that  some  real  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  vexed 
question,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  at  present,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  dialectical  combats  of  literary  gladiators  ? 

It  seems  evident  that  this  method  of  reasoning  in  abstracto 
is  answerable  for  the  occasionally  lax  writing  and  thinking  of 
otherwise  able  men.  The  extraordinary  modes  of  reasoning 
in  which  Weismann  indulges  at  times  are  well  known  to  all 
his  readers;  he  seems  incapable  of  distinguishing  a  true 
explanation  of  a  process,  that  really  brings  out  the  distinction 
between  cause  and  effect,  from  a  pseudo-explanation,  that 
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merely  states  the  problem  in  another  form.  The  difficnitj 
which  even  an  acnte  reasoner  finds  in  avoiding  these  pit&dk 
is  well  shown  from  a  sentence  in  an  early  chapter  of  Mr. 
Reid's  book,  where  he  writes :  "  It  seems  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  earUest  forms  multiplied  asezually  by 
fission,  and  that  conjugation  only  occurred  later,  the  fmrpou 
of  it  being  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  variability  am^mg 
the  offspring  "  (p.  36 ;  italics  mine).  To  say  that  conjngatioe 
occurred  at  a  certain  epoch  in  organic  development  in  order 
to  ensure  greater  variabihty  among  the  offspring  is  simply  te 
offer  a  pseudo-explanation  where  a  real  one  is  needed.  This 
is  the  constant  error  of  Weismann.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Reid's  argument  at  this  point  is  a  valid  chain  of 
reasoning  from  causes  to  effects,  and  that  the  sentence  I 
have  quoted  above  is  merely  a  temporary  lapse  into  the 
pseudo-explanatory.  But  that  a  reasoner  so  judicial  as  Mr. 
Reid  should  thus  be  betrayed  into  penning  even  a  single 
sentence  of  this  kind  is  evidence  of  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
mind  to  fall  back  upon  spurious  explanations  when  reasoning 
in  abstract 0,  The  docrine  of  heredity  is  unfortunately  full  of 
such  imperfections  as  this,  and  the  prospect  of  settling  the 
question  by  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Weismann  and 
Spencer,  or  of  future  Weismanns  and  Spencers,  is  very 
remote  indeed. 

Mr.  Reid's  discussion  of  the  rival  doctrines  of  "inborn 
variations "  and  **  acquired  variations "  is,  however,  only 
preparatory  to  the  argument  of  the  second  part  of  his  work. 
He  regards  himself  as  having  proved  (i)  that  acquired  varia- 
tions are  not  transmissible  by  heredity;  (2)  that  *•  all  races 
tend  to  retrogress  unless  that  tendency  i^  checked  by  selec- 
tion ;  for,  as  regards  any  trait,  an  individual  may  vary  from 
his  parent  primarily  in  two  ways.  He  may  vary  from  him 
either  towards  the  ancestry  or  away  from  it,  i,e.,  he  may 
either  undergo  retrogression  or  evolution  ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  chances  are  equal  of  his  doing  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  But  if  he  vary  away  from  the  ancestral  type,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  variation  will  constitute 
an  extension  of  the  previous  evolution.  It  may  constitute  a 
reversal  of  it,  or  a  divergence  in  an  altogether  new  direction, 
and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  selection,  the  variation  of 
the  offspring  from  the  parent  must  tend  on  the  whole  to 
bring  about  retrogression — a  tendency  which  is  checked  and 
reversed  in  an  evolving  species  only  by  a  sufficiently  severe 
process  of  selection  *'  (p.  47). 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  work  Mr.  Reid  argues  that 
**  the  present  evolution  of  man  is  therefore  not  mainly  an 
evolution  of  physical  or  intellectual  strength,  as  in  his  remote 
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ancestry,  but  mainly  as  an  evolution  against  disease,  and 
wherever  men  are  crowded  together,  and  can  take  disease 
from  one  another,  or  there  are  other  unfavorable   circum- 
stances, especially  against  zymotic  disease — that  is,  disease 
due  to  or  produced  by  living  micro-organisms  '*  (p.  201).     He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  "  the  presence  of  any  fatal  or 
serious  disease  during  generations  must  tend  to  call  forth  in 
the  race  attacked  a  gradually  increasing  power  of  resistance 
to  it ;  **  while  on  the  other  hand  **  the  powers  of  attack  in  the 
pathogenic  organisms  must  undergo  corresponding  evolution." 
The  d  priori  conclusion  is  that  microbic  diseases  being  often 
Umited   in  their  areas  of  distribution,  "it   follows  that  the 
races  dwelling  within  any  such   areas  must  become,   *by 
nature,*  more  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  prevalent  disease 
than  races  dwelling  outside  the  area,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are   descended  from  an  ancestry  which  was  rendered  in- 
creasingly resistant  to  the   disease   by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest;  and  therefore  if  individuals,  whose   ancestors  lived 
outside  the   area,  migrate  into  it,  they  should,  if  we  have 
reasoned  correctly,  be  much  more  Uable  to  death  or   dis- 
ablement from  the  disease  than  the  normal  inhabitants  of  the 
land ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  disease  from  any  cause 
overpass  its  normal  boundaries,  we  ought  to  find  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  newly-invaded   territory  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  its  attacks,  and  to  death  or  disablement  from 
them,   than    the   dwellers  within  its    normal   habitat "  (pp. 
203,  204).    This  d  priori  conclusion  can  easily  be  verified  « 
posteriori  by  the  reader  himself.     Mr.  Reid  accounts  for  it  by 
a  phagocytic  theory  of  immunity,  i.e.^  that   the  phagocytes 
react  upon  the  micro-organisms  or  upon  the  toxins  of  zymotic 
diseases ;  this  power  of  reaction,  however,  being  similar  to 
the  power  of  reaction  in  the  skin-cells  of  a  laborer's  hand 
against  the  rough  tools  he  uses,  i,e,,  an  acquired  variation, 
and  therefore  not  transmissible  by  heredity.   Those  organisms 
which,  through  "inborn  variations",  posses  the  power  to  vary 
in  this  manner  against  zymotic  diseases,  will  be  preserved  by 
natural  selection,  till  in  the  course  of  time  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  country,  which  is  infested  by  certain  micro-organisms, 
will  be  practically  immune  to  the  diseases  caused  by  these 
microbes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  natural  selection  has  for 
ages  been  engaged  in  weeding  out  all  those  whose  phagocytes 
had  not  the  necessary  **  power  to  vary  '*  in  response  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  microbes.     On  the  other  hand,  a  race  that 
has  lived  under  other  conditions  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the 
diseases  in  question,  because  here  natural  selection  has  not 
destroyed  those  who  were  not  immune  to  these  diseases. 
Thus  the  EngHshman  escapes  tuberculosis,  though  living  in 
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the  habitat  of  the  disease,  and  succumbs  to  malarial  fever  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  while  the  negro  who  can  live  with 
ease  in  those  regions  succumbs  to  tuberculosis  when  he 
comes  to  England. 

Passing  from  physical  to  mental  evolution,  Mr.  Reid  goes 
on  to  remark  that  "  beside  disease  there  are  in  various 
countries  certain  other  agencies  which  are  a  cause  of  a  great 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  either  directly,  or  more  often  in- 
directly, by  producing  deadly  disease  or  considerable  inca- 
pacity, and  which  are  therefore  causes  of  evolution  wherever 
they  are  present.  Such  are  various  narcotics,  the  use  of  one 
or  other  of  which  is  prevalent  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe,  and  with  which  the  unfit  are  poisoned,  and  with 
more  or  less  rapidity  destroyed — alcohol,  opium,  hashish 
etc.*'  (p.  307).  The  conclusions  reached  here  coincide  with 
those  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  book.  "  The  evolution 
against  alcohol  must  therefore  be  in  the  direction  *  of  an 
increased  power  of  avoiding  it — in  a  diminution  of  the  craving 
for  it.  A  priori,  therefore,  we  should  expect  that  races  that 
have  long  been  familiar  with  alcohol,  like  races  that  have 
long  been  familiar  with  a  very  prevalent  and  deadly  disease, 
are  less  harmfully  affected  by  it  than  races  that  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  of  it,  and  this  because  they  crave  less 
for  it,  and  therefore  drink  less  of  it.  A  posteriori^  this  is 
exactly  what  we  do  find.  The  peoples  inhabiting  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians, 
the  South  Frenchmen,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  have  lived  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
alcohol,  are  preeminently  temperate,  whereas  savages  of  all 
races,  who  have  had  no  racial  experience  of  it,  or  a  slight 
experience  only,  the  natives  of  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  Polynesia,  Africa,  Greenland,  etc.,  whether  in- 
habiting the  Arctic,  the  Temperate,  or  the  Torrid  Zone, 
crave  for  it  to  such  a  degree  that,  unless  we  protect  them  by 
prohibitory  laws,  they  perish  in  its  presence  "  (p.  326).  And 
this  evolution  against  alcohol  has  resulted  "  solely  from  the 
accumulation  of  inborn  variations  through  the  survival  of  the 
fittest". 

Mr.  Reid's  conclusion  from  all  this  is  somewhat  startling. 
I  think  it  best  to  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  We  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  since  inborn  traits  alone  are  transmissible* 
that  when  the  stringency  of  Alcoholic  Selection  is  abated, 
when  the  unfittest  survive  and  have  offspring  as  well  as  the 
fittest,  when  the  innately  intemperate  have  as  much  influence 
on  posterity  as  the  innately  temperate,  alcoholic  retrogression 
will  ensue,  and  therefore  that  a  race  that  has  undergone 
Alcoholic  Evolution  will,  under  such  circumstances,  undergo 
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Alcoholic  Retrogression,  and  revert  to  the  ancestral  type  in 
which  the  craving  was  greater.  It  follows,  then,  if  by  any 
means  we  cause  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  Alcoholic 
Selection,  i.e.^  by  diminishing  or  abolishing  the  supply  of 
alcohol,  whereby  the  innately  drunken  are  permitted  to  sur- 
vive and  have  offspring  equally  with  the  innately  sober,  that 
the  craving  for  alcohol  will  grow  in  generation  after  genera- 
tion, till  the  race  reverts  to  that  ancestral  condition  in  which 
the  craving  was  as  strong  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  among 
the  North  American  Indians  or  the  native  AustraUans,  who 
have  undergone  no  evolution  in  relation  to  alcohol ;  in  other 
words,  the  success  of  every  scheme  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  which  depends  on  the  diminution  or  extinction 
of  the  alcoholic  supply,  or  on  voluntary  or  involuntary  abstin- 
ence from  alcohol,  .  .  .  .will — must — result  in  an  aggravation 
of  the  craving  for  that  state  of  mind  which  indulgence  in 
alcohol  induces ;  a  craving  which,  in  each  stage,  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  retrogression  undergone  by  the 
race,  both  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  craving,  and  in 
respect  to  the  depth  of  the  intoxication  desired ;  and  there- 
fore it  follows  that  all  such  schemes  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  are  in  effect  nothing  other  than  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  drunkenness,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  promotion 
of  the  craving  for  it  '*  (p.  340).  And  the  practical  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  us  is  either  to  "  permit  Alcoholic  Selection  to 
run  its  cruel  course,  or  we  must  assist  it  by  Artificial  Selectio  1, 
and  so  prevent  much  of  the  misery,  by  weeding  out  the 
obviously  unfit,  either  by  forbidding  marriage  to  drunken 
individuals,  or  in  the  married  by  preventing  the  procreation 
of  children  by  separating  the  parents,  or  such  other  means  as 
science  may  devise." 

Ernest  Newman. 


THE  NEW  KINGDOM,  By  F.  Reginald  Statham.  (London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein.) 

Expositions  of  State  Socialism  come  to  hand  nowadays 
with  every  batch  of  new  pubhcations,  and  the  last  one 
received  is  written  in  a  fairly  sane  and  temperate  spirit,  and 
may  be  commended  as  a  terse  statement  of  the  case  for 
Socialism.  Mr.  Statham  has  already  produced  two  or  three 
works  upon  social  questions,  and  he  possesses  the  happy 
knack  of  re-dressing  familiar  arguments  in  entertaining  form 
The  opening  chapter  on  the  Existing  Situation  is  not  by  any 
means  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  state  of  the  masses  in 
this  country,  though  the  facts  are  anything  but  cheerful  read- 
ing.     However,   the   optimism   that   characterises   most  re- 
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former.^  renders  subsequent  chapters  more  exhilarating. 
The  family  as  the  unit  of  society  is  ingeniously  shown  to 
be  the  means  of  "  destroying  society  at  both  ends,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  cramping  the  best  intelligence  society 
possesses,  and  placing  each  family  at  war  with  every  other 
family  in  competing  for  the  means  of  self-preservation  ".  To 
make  the  wage-earner  and  the  capitalist  one  would  certainly 
put  an  end  to  the  unceasing  conflict  betwixt  the  two.  Sach 
is  Mr.  Statham*s  panacea  for  the  present  evils  of  cruel  com- 
petition, and  the  conditions  that  tend  to  enrich  the  wealthy 
and  further  impoverish  the  poor.  The  important  question  of 
the  nationalisation  of  minerals  is  judiciously  handled  by  the 
author  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  land. 

There  is  perhaps  no  need  to  say  that  Mr.  Statham  has  left 
the  population  question  to  take  care  of  itself.  Make  the 
State  trustee  for  the  land,  and  all  will  go  well.  A  little  more 
biology  would  temper  the  writer's  enthusiam.  If  the  State  is 
to  control  the  society  of  the  future  in  the  interest  of  demo- 
cracy, it  must  assuredly  check  an  undue  increase  of  numbers. 
To  burke  this  problem  is  one  way  to  complicate  and  intensify 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  it  is  surprising  that  intelligent 
Socialists  do  not  recognise  this  fact. 

A  chapter  on  The  Position  of  Women  lays  down  the  maxim 
that  **  the  highest  duty  of  woman  is  to  bear  children  to  the 
State  **.  Under  Socialism,  according  to  Mr.  Statham,  women 
would  marry  at  twenty,  and  if  they  obeyed  the  principle 
scrupulously  the  increase  in  population  would  soon  become  a 
new  source  of  terror.  A  discussion  of  the  intricate  question  of 
prostitution,  and  its  disappearance  in  the  "  New  Kingdom  ", 
is  more  thoughtful ;  the  causes  and  remedy  for  the  evil  are 
examined  with  considerable  insight  and  sound  reasoning. 
Tolstoi  s  pessimism,  and  his  drastic  prescription  of  voluntary 
extinction  of  the  human  race  by  the  cessation  of  reproduction 
is  justly  criticised  as  morbid.  Mr.  Statham's  little  book  is 
decidedly  worth  reading.  W.  M.  G. 


PAMPHLETS :  From  a  heap  of  pamphlets  received,  we 
first  select  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Foote, 
number  19  of  the  Humanitarian  Leaguers  Publications 
(Reeves).  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  curious  that  the 
pioneers  and  most  active  advocates  of  peace  are  to  be 
found  among  the  heretical  thinkers  and  reformers.  Mr. 
Foote  always  writes  vigorously  and  well,  and  in  this  plea  for 
peace  between  nations,  he  adduces  the  strongest  arguments 
in  eloquent  language.  The  moral,  the  social,  and  the  com- 
mercial considerations  in  favor  of  sheathing  the  sword  are 
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admirably  stated.  Mr.  Foote  contends  that  "  war  is  just  in 
self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  a  neigbour  unjustly  attacked  ", 
but  in  no  other  cases  can  it  be  justified.  "  Who  ",  he  asks, 
**  can  point  to  a  single  particle  of  good  which  our  lavish  e^c- 
penditure  on  war  and  warlike  preparation  has  conferred  on 
any  human  being,  except  generals,  army  contractors,  and 
bondholders  ?  *'    The  pamphlet  should  be  widely  circulated. 

Socialism  and  Social  Discord,  published  by  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League,  is  the  report  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  Mallock  recapitulates  the  arguments  against 
Socialism  with  his  usual  facility  of  expression.  In  his  opinion 
•*  industrial  disputes  would  still  be  as  rife  as  ever  *',  and  class 
antagonism  bitterer  under  Collectivism. 

Mutual  Bankingy  by  William  B.  Greene,  sets  forth  **a 
simple  plan  to  abolish  interest  on  money  *'.  The  writer 
criticises  the  American  usury  laws,  and  points  out  the  evils 
of  the  currency.  Mr.  Wm.  Gilmour,  26,  St.  Clair  Street, 
Glasgow,  is  the  agent  in  Great  Britain  for  this  pamphlet 
which  is  issued  by  the  Crusade  Publishing  Company,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Labour  Exchange  Solutions^  by  F.  W.  Cotton,  is  another 
American  publication  from  the  Progressive  Thought  Com- 
pany, Olathe,  Kansas.  The  following  sentence  is  character- 
istically optimistic,  and  decidedly  Yankee.  "  Don't  wait  for 
the  land  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  slow  process  of  political 
reform.  The  Labor  Exchange  will  solve  it  just  as  fast  as  it 
comes  to  it ;  that  is,  it  will  solve  it  in  a  jiffy."  But  in  spite  of 
this  sort  of  nonsense  and  "tall  talk"  the  author  advances 
some  sensible  suggestions  for  the  organisation  of  labor. 

Jesus  the  Socialist  is  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Ledbury  by  the  Rev.  Dennis  Hird,  Rector  of  Eastnor.  The 
dead  monotony  of  village  life  must  have  been  considerably 
relieved  down  Eastnor  way  by  the  Socialistic  heresies  of  the 
rector.  Mr.  Hird  is  a  very  bold  parson,  with  highly  heterodox 
opinions  concerning  the  Bible,  the  squirearchy,  and  the 
Game  Laws.  He  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy  for  telling 
his  flock  that  the  carpenter's  son  of  Nazareth  was  a  Socialist. 
The  landed  gentry  around  Ledbury  can  no  doubt  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  Jesus  was  a  Tory.  There  are 
some  striking  utterances  in  the  Rev.  Hird's  lecture.  We  arc 
told  that  "  much  of  Genesis  is  composed  of  allegory  or  fable. 
Very  few  people  now  believe  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  earth,  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  made  in  six  days;  and 
surely  nobody  is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  woman  was 
made  out  of  a  rib  of  man  ".    After  presenting  a  true  picture 
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of  the  gross  injustices  imposed  on  the  laborers  by  their 
masters  and  pastors,  Mr.  Hird  says :  "  So  long  as  you  have 
a  few  thousand  rich,  who,  practically,  hold  the  power  of  life 
and  death  in  their  hands,  so  long  mast  this  pestilent  misery 
degrade  and  blast  the  human  family.  If  for  a  single  week 
the  poor  were  to  inflict  the  same  injury  and  wrong  upon  the 
rich  which  the  rich  inflict  upon  the  poor,  one  wild  wail  would 
rend  the  air."  Mr.  Hird*s  courageous  address  is  published 
by  Clement  Wilson,  29,  Paternoster  Row.  Very  few  clergy- 
men would  have  dared  to  tell  so  much  truth  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  laborers.  The  Church  will  not  reward  the 
Rector  of  Eastnor  by  making  him  a  dean ;  but  he  will  gain 
the  respect  of  those  who  admire  pluck  and  plain-speaking. 

M.  Yves  Guyot's  Antwerp  address  on  the  StaU  Control  of 
Labour  is  published  by  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League.  The  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works  in  France  is  an 
economist  who  merits  an  attentive  hearing.  He  fires  a  hea^y 
broadside  at  Socialism,  and  his  criticism  of  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  very  forcible.  Referring  to  the  number 
of  working  hours,  M.  Guyot  says :  "  Vaillant  and  the  Austra- 
lian trade  unions  are  asking  for  six  hours;  Mr.  Hyndman, 
for  four  hours.  Lafargue  has  said,  *  Why  not  three  hours  ? ' 
M.  Reinsdorf,  before  the  tribunal  at  Leipzig,  and  Mr.  J. 
Noble,  of  New  York,  have  decided  for  two  hours,  and  Dr. 
Joynes  for  an  hour  and  a-half.  Zero  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  there  is  still  opportunity  for  further  bids.*' 
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MR.  SPENCER    AND    MR.   BALFOUR. 


The  discussion  between  Professor  Huxley  (followed  by 
Mr.  Spencer)  on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Balfour  on  the 
other  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  some  from  the 
fact  that  thinkers  of  Mr.  Balfour's  quality  can  still  be 
found  to  take  the  ground  advanced  in  his  "  Foundations 
of  Belief".  Mr.  Spencer  is  one  of  the  few  men  who,  a 
generation  ago,  were  in  the  first  instance  able  to  think 
without  bias,  and  were  in  the  second  courageous  enough 
to  state  plainly  what  they  thought,  undismayed  by  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  the  frownings  of  society,  and  the 
horrors  of  that  eternity,  quasi- instinctive  dread  of  which 
we  nearly  all  of  us  imbibe  with  our  mother's  milk :  we 
are  forced  to  imbibe  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  already  a  few  weeks  earlier  forsaken 
for  an  instant  his  regular  work  in  order  to  combat  Lord 
Salisbury's  utterances  before  the  British  Association 
last  year.  On  that  occasion  the  distinguished  states- 
man tickled  his  audience  by  destroying,  as  he  seemed  to 
imagine,  the  bogey  of  "  Natural  Selection ".  But  a 
question  like  this  cannot  be  disposed  of  like  an  Opposi- 
tion fad  after  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  or  like  an  unpopular 
Bill  at  a  provincial  hustings.  The  irrelevancy  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  views,  however  deserving  of  respect  by 
reason  of  his  distinguished  position,  was  best  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  Avere  regarded  with  indiflference  and 
not  even  officially  noticed  by  most  competent  biologist s* 
None  the  less  Mr.  Spencer's  reply  in  the  NineteetUh 
Century  was  both  prompt  and  severe. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy",  those  on  First  Principles  and 
Biology,   are    very  hard    reading    for    anyone    but    a 
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specialist.  Yet,  if  the  attention  be  carefully  rivetted 
to  the  subject,  and  the  truant  mind  be  rigorously  kept 
from  wandering,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  both  cases 
we  are  reading  nothing  but  a  mental  study.  In  other 
words,  in  order  to  himself  grasp  so  elusive  a  chain  of 
ideas,  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  obliged  to  put  his  thoughts 
down  in  writing  as  they  came,  so  as  to  eliminate  "  false 
quantities  '*  of  every  kind,  and  so  as  to  feel  sure  that 
those  thoughts  were  perfectly  "  straight ".  Having  done 
this,  Mr.  Spencer  simply  published  his  thoughts  as  they 
came ;  and  any  man  who  honestly  tries  to  think  out  the 
same  subjects,  free  from  inherited  bias  of  opinion  or 
superstition,  must  necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions. There  is  no  waste  of  language.  Neither  a  word 
too  much  nor  a  word  too  little.  Thought  is  there  ahnost 
for  the  first  time  reduced  to  the  precision  of  machinery. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is  precisely  that  one — to  think 
with  a. free  mind.  Superstition  has  so  changed  the 
minds  of  most  men  that,  even  with  the  initial  courage 
necessary  to  emancipate  the  mind,  they  possess  not  the 
requisite  physical  strength.  The  tyranny  of  authority 
and  the  cowardice  of  human  nature  combined  have 
caused  men  to  shun  almost  by  instinct  the  least 
approach  to  certain  tabooed  thoughts,  as  though  de- 
struction lay  therein,  and  as  though  safety  could  only 
be  found  in  blindly  herding  together.  Just  as  a  flock  of 
sheep  refuse  to  face  any  movement  whatever  which 
seems  to  threaten  a  change  in  their  unstable  equilibrium, 
and  attempt  to  resist  disturbance  by  blindly  condensing 
themselves  into  one  mass,  none  venturing  to  sally  forth ; 
so  does  the  mass  of  mankind  mentally  herd  together  in 
flocks  for  protection,  retiring  behind  its  phalanx  of 
sheep-like  numbers  the  instant  the  wolf  of  original 
thought  appears. 

In  old  times  in  Europe,  as  now  in  the  East,  treason 
was  a  crime  too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  The  family 
in  power  came  down  with  ruthless  force  upon  the 
faintest  attempt  to  dethrone  authority.  Reason  was 
allowed  no  place.  Men's  minds,  for  common  security's 
sake,  were  taught  to  refuse  the  contemplation  of  even 
the  possibility  of  a  change.  The  picture  of  hell  has 
been  in  the  same  way  so  driven  into  infant  reason  that 
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in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  even  mature  reason  refuses 
to  dwell  on'the  subject  of  possible  error  for  one  instant. 
Very  possibly  the  tyranny  in  either  case  is  imposed  in  good 
faith.  Previous  to  the  emancipation  of  reason,  unbiassed 
thinking  was  not  only  made  impossible  by  those  in 
power,  but  became  impossible,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  to 
authority  as  well  as  to  the  masses.  Just  as,  in  the 
whirl  of  society,  people  will  not  only  form  and  evolve 
new  and  strange  canons  of  taste  and  "  good  form  "  to 
be  observed,  but  will  themselves  become  frenzied 
sticklers  for  a  certain  quality  of  manners,  so  do  we  find 
the  very  Popes  themselves,  who  set  themselves  up  as 
arbiters  of  other  worlds,  relapsing  into  the  grossest 
superstition ;  like,  for  instance,  John  XXII  carrjang 
about  snakes'  horns  in  order  to  ward  off  the  evil  inten- 
tions— the  mere  thoughts — of  a  barber- surgeon. 

One  of  Mr.  Balfour's  strongest  points  is  his  plea  for 
Authority.  Endurable  life  would,  he  says,  be  imprac- 
ticable if  all  our  beliefs  had  to  be  formed  by  reason 
without  the  aid  of  authority.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  powerful  positions  is  that 
authority  is  the  outcome  of  reason.  Before  we  accept 
Newton,  St.  Paul,  Harvey,  or  any  other  man  as  authority 
behind  which  we  need  not  go,  our  reason  must  have  con- 
vinced us  that  he  is  authority,  and  has  established  fixed, 
positions  which  justify  reason  in  abdicating  our  reason 
that  far.  We  put  the  eleventh  brick  upon  a  substra/tum 
of  ten,  abdicating  on  the  point  whether  the  ten  are  really 
there  and  are  solid :  we  should  never  get  a  house  built 
if  each  new  bricklayer  were  to  take  to  pieces  all  the  work 
already  done,  in  order  to  see  if  it  was  really  what  it 
purported  to  be.  But  we  must  always  have  the  power 
to  take  it  to  pieces  if  we  choose.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  this  position.  Each  mind  is  free  on  the  subject  of 
how  much  it  will  take  on  trust.  The  physician  is  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  asked  by  an  ignorant  patient : 
What  is  the  particular  drug  you  are  giving?  What 
-effect  will  it  produce,  on  what  function  of  the  body  ? 
It  is  open  to  any  man  to  examine  the  steps  by  which 
Newton  arrived  at  his  gravity  principles,  which  are  as 
inexplicable  now,  so  far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  as 
they  were  in  his  time.  Authority  is  only  the  voted  repre- 
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sentative  of  reason.  A  society  of  clod-hoppers  may  send 
a  superior  man  to  Parliament ;  but  their  chosen  authority 
is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  explanations  by  any  indi- 
vidual clod-hopper.  Newton  only  had  a  pair  of  legs  and 
one  nose  like  ourselves :  he  was  liable  to  the  same  colics. 
What  did  he  know  of  Arabic  or  Egyptian  literature  ? 
The  most  learned  man  is  as  a  helpless  child  when, 
like  Wallace,  he  is  being  conducted  by  a  savage  in  the 
dark  through  a  Brazilian  forest  swarming  with  snakes. 
The  totality  of  our  knowledge  is  as  nothing.  The  most 
learned  of  us  must  abdicate  at  times.  And  this  limited 
abdication  of  reason  is  all  on  the  supposition  that  there 
is  perfect  good  faith.  But  men  are  fallible  in  other  ways. 
Bacon  was  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  wisest  of  man- 
kind. We  must  be  free  to  test  the  personal  trustworthi- 
ness of  authority,  and  compare  any  statements  we 
choose  with  any  facts  we  choose.  When  asked  to  "  take 
a  card  ",  we  wish  to  shuffle  ourselves  and  select  our  own 
card  from  the  pack.  In  matters  of  knowledge  gained 
through  the  senses,  our  reason  will  abdicate  if  it  chooses^ 
and  will  not  discredit  the  intuitions  which  make  obvious 
the  existence  of  external  objects.  It  is  begging  the 
question  to  say  we  must  pray  to  be  guided  aright,  and 
must  exhibit  proper  humility.  All  men  are  on  abso- 
lutely one  equal  footing  as  to  mind,  whether  they  be 
popes,  emperors,  Newtons,  Rontgens,  or  Shaksperes. 
We  took  time  before  we  raised  Shakspere  to  his 
pedestal.     Popes  seem  to  demand  instant  recognition. 

Some  will  think  it  discouraging  to  reflect  that  Mr» 
Spencer  could  only  arrive  at  his  simple  conclusions  by  a 
process  of  thought  so  profound  as  nearly  to  elude  all  but 
the  most  specialist  intellects.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  discouragement.  The  greatest  possible  eloquence,  in 
all  languages  alike,  can  but  consist  in  expressing  clearly 
those  ideas  which  it  is  open  to  all  minds  to  conceive  and 
receive.  The  distinction  between  the  Knowable  and  the 
Unknowable,  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  Persistence 
of  Force,  Rhythm  of  Motion,  true  nature  of  Life,  and  so 
'  on,  are  difficult  subjects  to  work  out.  Calculations  culmi- 
nating in  the  apparently  insignificant  but  important  re- 
sult, **  x-^io  "  may  consume  reams  of  paper  and  years  of 
life.     Kepler's  and  Newton's  comparatively  simple  laws 
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give  no  idea  whatever  of  the  calculations  involved.  The 
mere  expression  *'  square  of  the  distance  "  is  unseizable 
by  most  minds.  The  most  important  thing  for  the 
mind  to  do  is  to  discharge  itself  of  rubbish,  not  merely  to 
qualify  itself  for  the  storing  of  more  matter.  To  get  rid 
of  inherited  bias  and  superstition  is  as  difficult  for  most 
minds  as  to  get  in  the  idea  of  a  cubed  force.  In  speaking 
of  Manning's  Life,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  remarks  that  it 
is  not  the  matter  of  the  book  which  is  so  wonderful,  but 
the  fact  that  such  matter  can  be  even  discussed  in  this  age 
at  all.  The  hangman  or  the  rack  would  once  have  been 
Manning's  reward  for  many  of  his  sayings  or  opinions, 
even  at  the  close  of  his  life,  not  to  speak  of  those  at  the 
beginning.  There  is  a  reasonableness  about  men's  minds 
in  these  days  of  (comparative)  emancipation,  and  in 
these  days  of  comfort,  sanitation,  and  mercy,  which  was 
inconceivable  to  the  men  who  were  hanged  for  sheep-steal- 
ing, burnt  for  heresy,  and  quartered  for  quart-pot  treason. 
In  future  times,  perhaps  in  a  few  years,  the  language  of 
Spencer  will  be  unnecessary  to  state  conclusions  which 
will  be  accepted  as  axioms.  The  wonder  will  be  why  so 
many  generations  have  troubled  themselves  about  such 
empty  stuff.  Though  the  Chinese  Government,  instructed 
by  the  old  Jesuits,  can  calculate  its  own  eclipses,  it  still 
issues  official  orders  to  beat  gongs  and  chase  away  the 
dog  which  holds  the  moon  in  its  mouth.  That  is,  in  a 
measure,  the  condition  of  many  men's  minds  in  England 
now.  But  the  law  which  officially  admits  the  dog's 
existence  is  still  unrepealed  :  the  penal  laws  of  Europe 
affecting  religious  belief  are  still  unrepealed  :  it  would 
therefore  be  a  bold  man  who  should  officially  attempt 
to  consign  the  moon-eating  dog  to  oblivion. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  death  gradually  steal  upon  a 
friend.  The  body  is  placed  in  a  coffin.  Sometimes  it  is 
consumed  with  hme :  sometimes,  after  a  few  years, 
exhumation  takes  place,  and  nothing  but  polished  bones 
remain.  Sometimes,  as  with  the  corpse  of  Edward  the 
First,  500  years  present  the  features  to  us  still  as  fresh 
as  life.  Sometimes  we  find  bodies  preserved  in  the  ice, 
and  after  5,000  years  of  preservation  the  flesh  is  greedily 
consumed  by  Arctic  dogs.  I  have  myself  watched  the 
vultures  of  Bombay  stripping  a  Parsee  body  in  less  than 
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an  hour  upon  the  Towers  of  Silence.  At  Urga  anyone 
may  witness  the  consumption  of  human  bodies  in  the 
street  by  pariah  dogs.  At  Benares  cremations  take  place 
every  day  on  the  ghauts  of  the  Ganges.  I  have  watched 
the  fanatics  drinking  the  river  water  in  which  the  human 
ashes  had  just  been  thrown.  Egyptian  mummies,  even 
of  Pharaohs,  expression  of  features  included,  may  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Thus  the  body  may  disappear  at  once,  or  may  endure  in  a 
state  of  absolute  equilibrium  for  5,000  years.  Whether 
it  disappears,  or  continues  to  appear  before  our  eyes, 
manifestly  that  body  suffers  not.  And  what  is  pain? 
The  very  conception  of  mental  pain,  not  to  say  physical 
pain,  is  inseparable  from  brain,  nerves,  pulsations.  To 
assume  for  an  instant  that  some  mysterious  remorse  is 
being  felt  in  another  unseen  world  by  the  invisible  repre- 
sentative of  a  body  which  lies  before  our  eyes,  is  no  more 
justified  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses  than  to  assume 
that  a  dead  fish,  or  a  stone,  or  a  tree  has  a  dual 
existence  of  the  same  kind.  Some  men  are  honestly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  the  faintest 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  soul. 
Why,  then,  punish  such  men  ? 

The  Chinese  philosopher,  Chwang-tsz,  tells  of  a 
terrible  war  which  once  broke  out  between  the  micro- 
scopical creatures  on  a  snail's  left  feeler  and  those  on 
the  right.  Any  of  us  may  watch  through  a  magnifying 
glass  the  ants  on  exhibition  in  the  Strand,  running  for 
their  lives,  working  night  and  day.  I  have  watched 
ants  in  tropical  countries.  I  once  put  a  huge  cockroach 
on  a  clear  space  where  a  single  ant  was  disporting 
itself.  After  some  inexplicable  movements  in  various 
directions,  the  ant  disappeared.  In  a  few  moments 
three  or  four  other  ants  came,  probably  accompanied 
by  the  first :  they  seemed  to  claw  each  other  as  though 
speaking  :  their  erratic  movements  had  no  sense  for  my 
eyes.  In  half-an-hour  the  whole  cockroach,  over  an 
inch  long  by  half  broad,  was  bodily  carried  away  by 
thousands  of  ants.  If  we  moimt  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
the  movements  of  the  Parisians  seem  very  like  those 
of  ants.  If  we  try  to  imagine  total  ignorance  of 
the  world's   affairs,   we   can   easily   picture   the  con- 
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descending  surprise  of  a  god  or  a  genius  who  should 
watch  from  the  tower  the  inexplicable  rushings  tq  and 
fro  of  the  Parisians.  Why  do  they  not  keep  still  ? 
Just  so ;  why  are  the  ants  running  hither  and  thither  ? 
The  movements  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
looked  at  from  a  balloon  (or  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  see) 
very  much  resemble  the  movements  of  larger  ants  as  com- 
pared with  those  minute  creatures  which,  like  individual 
men  from  a  balloon,  are  almost  totally  invisible  to  the 
eye.  A  few  worm-like  objects  crawl  slowly  over  the  land ; 
these  are  trains.  A  few  specks  are  occasionally  distin- 
guished in  a  narrow  canal :  these  are  ships  in  the  Channel. 
It  is  now  known  that  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  worlds, 
i.e,,  aerolites,  by  the  violence  of  their  motion  reduce 
themselves  to  gas  every  day  after  contact  with  our 
atmosphere.  What  a  jumble  of  inexpUcable  movements 
to  an  imaginary  being  who  should  be  able  to  inspect 
the  earth  from  a  comfortable  distance!  The  whole 
solar  system  is  a  mere  speck  in  immensity  of  space. 
Language  and  numbers  cease  to  convey  any  idea  to  the 
ordinary  mind  of  the  distance  of  stars,  the  number  of 
stars  visible  and  capable  of  being  photographed,  the 
stellar  systems,  the  thousands  of  years  necessary  to 
transmit  Hght. 

The  mere  expression.  Final  Cause,  is  meaningless 
and  self- contradictory.  What  is  there  more  wonderful 
in  the  infinity  of  stellar  space  than  in  the  infinity  of 
microscopical  minuteness  ?  Admitting  for  a  moment 
the  existence  of  a  sentient  ruler  of  all,  why  should  an 
invisible  creature  be  less  important  than  an  ant  ?  In 
what  way  is  an  ant's  active  life  of  less  or  greater  value 
than  a  man's  ?  What  can  it  matter  to  an  imaginary  genius, 
ignorant  of  mankind,  watching  their  restless  movements 
from  some  magnified  Eiflfel  Tower,  whether  an  earth- 
quake, barely  visible  to  the  eye,  swallows  up  a  thousand 
men  or  more  ?  Why  do  the  members  of  the  solar  system 
go  tumbling  around  without  ceasing  ?  What  are  those 
billions  of  stars  about,  whose  inconceivably  vast  move- 
ments often  can  notwithstanding  be  calculated  to  a  second  ? 
We  know  nothing  of  these  things.  Rather,  we  know 
very  little  ;  but  we  know  more  than  we  once  knew,  and 
perhaps  some  time  we  may  be  able  to  explain  all.     Is 
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it  not  presumptuous  madness  to  believe  for  an  instant 
that  one  human  ant  praying  for  rain  on  the  east  side  of 
a  mountain  can  induce  the  Maker  to  deprive  anotho" 
human  ant  of  his  much  desired  sunshine  on  the  west 
side  ?      No  one  laid  down   a   theory  upon   electricity, 
upon    steam,    upon    magnetism,    upon    atmospherical 
pressure,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  before  the 
elementary  discoveries  were  made.     Who  would  have 
believed  four  centuries  ago  that   the  Emperor  of  China 
could  send  a  message  in  five  minutes  to  the  Queen  of 
England ;  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  could  transmit  his  own 
voice  in  confidence  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  that  the 
living  words  of  Archbishop  Manning  could  be  served  up 
fresh  a  year  after  his  death  ;  that  a  continent  it  took  the 
whole  past  history  of  the  world  to  discover  could  be 
luxuriously  visited  by   feeble  old  women   of  go  in  a 
week  ?     What  sort  of  men  are  the  popes  who  give  us 
positive    information    upon    subjects    regarding  which 
absolutely  nothing  is  known  ?      From  the  Babylonian 
records  of  eclipses,  to  the  discovery  by  pure  calcula- 
tion of  Neptune  three  thousand  million  miles  away,  it 
is  a  great  step.      Imperfect  though  our  knowledge  may 
be  in  many  branches  of  science,  it  is  at  least  a  con- 
tinuous chain;  we  can  hark  back   and  correct   error: 
there  is  no  longer  any  alarm  or  cry  of  witchcraft.     In  a 
certain  sense,  ignorance  has  disappeared ;   the  mind  is 
calm.      But    in    what    way   has    theology    advanced? 
Primitive  man  certainly  always  thought  that  there  was 
an  unseen  power.      But  why  should  we  concern  our- 
selves with  the  crude  coiiceptions  of  primitive  man,  at 
least  for  any  other  purposes  than  those  of  amusement 
and  curiosity  ?     Primitive  men  thought  gorging  them- 
selves with  food  a  supreme  happiness.     The  principle 
of  revenge,  the  capture  and  servitude  of  women,  the 
worship  of  fetish,  the  sacrifice  of  prisoners,  often  the 
eating  of  them,  the  murder  of  strangers — all  these,  like 
the  **  feeling  "  of  the  existence  of  an  unseen  Power  in 
human  shape,  are  primitive  ideas.   Surely  the  advocates 
of  reason  should  abandon  this  primitive  man  conception 
as  a  justification  for  insisting  on  belief  in  things  totally 
repugnant  to  reason,  experience,  and  science  alike  ? 
Has  anyone  ever  reflected  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
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possess  two  legs?  The  millionaire  would  not  grudge 
millions  to  regain  a  lost  limb,  nose,  eye,  or  even  tooth.  I 
myself  once  suffered  for  a  short  time  from  a  mysterious 
skin  disease,  which  blotched  my  face  and  attracted  deri- 
sive attention.  How  I  envied  the  dirty  tyke  of  a  peasant 
with  his  nut-brown  skin !  Who,  possessing  wealth,  liberty, 
and  power  would  not  give  up  all  to  cure  a  chronic  dys- 
pepsia, an  obstinate  fistula,  a  sproe,  or  a  dumbness  ?  In 
Egypt,  when  I  was  there  in  Ismail's  time,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  though  half  the  population  had  only  one  eye :  the 
wretched  people  deliberately  destroyed  an  eye,  knocked 
out  the  front  teeth,  bit  off  a  finger,  in  order  to  disqualify 
for  conscription.  Any  of  us  will  give  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  if  only  one-tenth  can  possibly  be  preserved.  It  is 
very  nice  to  be  rich  and  noble,  but  of  what  use  is  it  to 
be  so  with  a  fistula  or  a  noseless  face  ?  Life  is  the  first 
thing  in  value.  As  Sancho  Panza  said  :  "  Everything 
but  death  has  a  remedy".  Health  comes  next.  Every- 
thing else  has  a  fantastical  value.  Liberty,  honor, 
repute,  rank,  wealth,  power — there  is  no  end  to  fancy. 
To  use  the  popular  phrase :  Many  people  will  almost 
**  sell  their  souls  **  for  a  glittering  order,  to  gain  prece- 
<lence,  to  show  spite.  Nothing  is  too  small  for  the  highest 
imaginary  value ;  nothing  too  valuable  but  what  men  will 
risk  it  daily  for  a  trifle.  The  only  priceless  things  are 
the  irrecoverable  ones ;  it  is  conceivable  that  the  veriest 
dastard  may  recover  his  honor  in  time ;  there  is  always 
at  least  a  hope  for  liberty.  Life  is  the  only  priceless 
thing  man  possesses.  Health  and  liberty  run  a  close 
race  for  next  value :  much  depends  upon  what  a  man 
has  been  used  to.  But,  just  as  men  fritter  away  the 
short  life  they  possess  in  vain  struggles  and  emulations 
for  social  or  imperial  prizes,  so  do  men  waste  their  calm 
judgment,  which  sees  daily  before  it  such  simple  arid 
obvious  (if  inexplicable)  phenomena  as  death,  life, 
motion,  in  futile  attempts  to  explain  the  unknown,  to 
impose  dogmas,  to  set  up  miracles,  imagine  joys  and 
tortures  in  a  future  life. 

What  could  be  vainer  than  the  restless  ambitions 
of  "society"?  The  highest  ambition  of  a  man  who 
already  possesses  everything  is  always  to  revert  to 
simplicity.    The  late  Czar  of  Russia  was  physically 
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a  giant,  a  hero,  a  Samson ;  his  power  and  wealth  were 
illimitable.  What  was  his  highest  ambition  ?  To  five 
simply  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  How  he  must  have 
sighed  for  liberty!  He  was  a  slave  to  his  greatness. 
Social  routs  are  no  natural  pleasure.  No  one  desires 
privacy  more  than  kings,  great  nobles,  people  who 
possess  all.  The  minor  noble  yearns  for  honor  from  the 
king ;  the  successful  commoner  longs  to  herd  with  the 
nobles ;  the  wealthy  tradesman  sees  heaven  in  the 
society  of  professional  men ;  the  highest  ambition  of 
the  local  pugilist  is  to  keep  a  beer-house.  Happiness  is 
not  much  increased  by  wealth  and  progress ;  at  least, 
there  are  only  a  few  who  have  the  calm  and  observant 
spirit  necessary  to  realise  with  their  wealth  the  increased 
happiness  which  in  most  essentials  is  within  reach  of 
all.  I  have  noticed,  after  personally  contemplating  the 
majority  of  races  in  the  world,  that  the  greatest  content 
and  resignation  of  mind  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Chinese ;  and  this  notwithstanding  ignorance,  injustice, 
poverty,  tyranny,  and  nearly  all  the  other  ills  which  make 
us  Europeans  shudder  with  horror  ;  and  even  among  the 
Chinese  the  calm  and  observant  spirits  are  competent  to 
realise  the  greater  share  of  happiness  brought  by  wealth 
in  their  own  sphere,  just  as  with  us.  The  restless  spirit 
of  mankind  is  well  expressed  by  the  ancient  Tartars,  to 
whom  one  rarely  thinks  of  going  for  philosophy :  "  We 
do  not  want  to  live  in  safety  in  towns ;  work,  weave,  till, 
clothe  ourselves  in  silk,  drink  sweet  wine,  and  live  peace- 
fully to  old  age.  We  prefer  the  excitement  of  the  saddle, 
the  fresh  expanse  of  the  desert,  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one,  by  sheer  force  to  rob  you  of  the  silks  and  wine  yoa 
take  the  pains  to  make,  to  perish  gloriously  in  the  field 
of  battle,"  etc.,  etc.  This  is  still  the  spirit  of  the  majority 
of  mankind,  though  the  mind  is  seldom  frank  enough  to 
admit  it.  Men  are  apt  to  rush  across  the  stage  of  life  with- 
out ever  enjoying  or  ruminating  upon  the  view  to  which 
their  movements  contribute :  only  a  minority  reflect  upon 
and  chew  the  cud  of  events.  The  action  and  reaction  of 
individual  tastes  is  the  resultant  force  which  determines 
the  social  and  political  condition  for  the  time  being  of  each 
State — ^indeed,  of  the  world.  It  is  as  useless  to  lay  down 
laws  to  account  for  this  as  to  fix  laws  rigidly  controlling 
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the  future.  All  we  can  do  is,  what  we  must  do  with 
the  unknowable  in  every  sense — accumulate  experi- 
ence. 

What  is  there  noble  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  ?     In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  do  we  not 
all  admire  the  man  who  acts  up  to  duty,  and,  in  theory, 
at    least,  despises  the  favor  or  censure  of  the  great  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  the  judge  who  should  dole 
out  justice  in  expectation  of  so  many  extra  pounds  for 
it  at  the  end  of  each  year  ?     Why  search  for  abstruse 
standards,  motives,  dogmas,  beliefs,  when   simple  ex- 
perience lies  before  us  ?     Suppose  a  man  acts  with 
justice,    kindness,    generosity,    sympathy,    purity,   and 
honesty ;  is  only  seen  to  be  respected  ;  lives  simply  and 
sparingly ;  respects  equally  all  religions  which  influence 
men's  minds  for  good ;  spends  his  life  in  studying  the 
past,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  present  and  the 
future ;   tries  his  best  to  discover  the  grounds  of  rival 
theological  beliefs,  and  judges  no  man  harshly.     What 
has  such  a  man  to  fear  in  death,  even  on  the  assumption 
that  his  "  soul "  will  have  to  answer  for  his  body  ?     No 
man  can  act  higher  than  this.    Jesus  Christ  appears  to 
have  been  a  perfect  instance  of  such  a  man.   Who  has  a 
right  to  presume  to  condemn,  even  in  theory,  such  a  man 
to  eternal  destruction  ?  Who  are  the  men  that  lay  down 
these  cruel  dogmas  ?     Were  they  not  born,  suckled,  and 
bred  like  other  men?     Whence  did  they  obtain  their 
subtle  knowledge,  and  their  spiritual  power  ?    Were  not 
the  same  sources  open  to  this  simple  earnest  man  they 
condemn,  and  who  cannot  understand,  and  therefore 
believe,  what  they  profess  to  believe?     No  man  can 
possibly  believe  what  he  cannot  understand.  What  is  the 
personal  character  of  the  Borgia,  to  whom  we  are  re- 
quested to  abdicate  our  intellect  ?     Of  course  any  man 
can  if  he  chooses  resign  his  mind  as  he  can  his  body  for 
protection  to  the  stronger.    Just  as  the  villein,  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  cabin  and  his  cabbage-soup  in  peace,  was 
willing  to  carry  away  his  lord's  dung  and  become  his 
serf,  so  the  majority  of  men,  in  their  terror  of  mental 
defencelessness,  are  glad  to  resign  their  minds  to  their 
mental  lords  in  order  to  obtain  peace.     To  dub  them 
cowards  is  too  severe.    They  are  simply  acting  as  the 
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sheep  which  huddle  together  instinctively,  and  dart 
after  any  startled  beast  of  the  flock  that  happens  to  give 
a  direction  ;  they  are  the  sheep  of  mankind.  WTiether 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  they  are  the  sheep.  The  dogs 
that  herd  mankind  may  be  physical  dogs  or  mental  dogs, 
and  both  may  fight  for  the  coveted  position  from  time  to 
time.  Priests  used  to  be,  and  still  are  in  some  coimtries, 
the  only  physical  as  well  as  mental  dogs.  At  present, 
in  these  islands,  the  sheep  are  free  to  accept  or  to  reject 
their  protection.  There  need  be  no  hard  words  so  long 
as  there  is  freedom  to  choose.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
priests  would,  if  they  possessed  the  power,  treat  other 
would-be  guardians  of  the  sheep  as  liberally  as  prists 
themselves  are  now  treated.  The  fact  that  Kngland  is 
a  Mussulman  power,  a  Brahmin  power,  a  Buddhist 
power,  a  Confucian  power,  a  Catholic  power,  as  well  as 
a  Reformed  Church  power  probably  accounts  for  the 
astonishing  resultant  of  all  the  conflicting  forces ;  that 
calm,  dispassionate,  cold,  imperial  policy  which  is 
equally  ready  to  leave  the  Parsees  their  vultures ;  punish 
both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmen  for  outraging  each  others 
views  on  beef ;  punish  Englishmen  for  ridiculing  Hindoo 
gods ;  recognise  the  Archimandrite  of  Mandalay ;  and 
accept  the  reorganisation  of  Cardinal  Manning.  The 
credit  of  this  belongs  to  no  one  man.  But  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  mind  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
discuss  everything  calmly  now.  People  are  growing 
more  kindly  disposed  to  each  other,  and  to  animals. 
The  death-rate  is  continually  decreasing.  Eighty  years 
is  a  commoner  age  now  than  sixty  was  in  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenets.  Surely  there  is  enough  to  live  for 
without  travelling  beyond  our  own  senses  ?  There  is  no 
occasion  to  be  hostile  to  priests,  even  if  we  cannot  fully 
believe  in  them.  In  some  towns  the  rabid  low  Church- 
man and  the  Catholic  priest  now  walk  arm-in-arm.  Car- 
dinal Manning  and  *'  General "  Booth  were  quite  mutual 
admirers.  The  high  civilising  influence  of  rural  clergy- 
men is  unmistakable.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  quite  a 
respected  man  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Cannot  we  be 
less  censorious  one  with  the  other  ?  Undoubtedly  many 
a  brewer  would  still  hang  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  if  the 
coast  were  clear.    I  have  heard  a  philosopher  of  Euro- 
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pean  repute  say  that  he  would  walk  a  mile  with  unboiled 
peas  in  his  shoes  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  executed.    There 
is   a  great  deal  of  the  old  barbarian  in  us  yet.     And 
much  foolish  talk.     But  things  are  improving.     Capital 
punishment  is  dying  out :  personally,  I  think  all  vindic- 
tive punishments  will  be  ultimately  found  to  be  a  mistake. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  are  priests,  and  though  they 
know  my  views  as  above  described,  they  insist  upon  it 
that  I  am  truly  religious  and  a  true  Christian  at  heart. 
And  I  hope  I  am.     Why  should  we  not  all  **  agree  to 
diflfer  "  ?    One  man  likes  to  eat  rabbit ;   another  loathes 
it.     What  does  it  matter  ?     How  am  I  responsible  for 
my  tastes  and  thoughts  ?    It  is  an  endless  pleasure  to 
think,   to   survey   mental    panoramas.      What   can    it 
matter  to   others  what  I  think?     If  I  cannot   believe 
that    I   can  be  either  rewarded  or  punished,  is  it  base 
to  be  unconcerned  as  to  the  reward  ?     Is  it  cowardly 
to  face  the  punishment  with    indifference  ?      Do  I  in 
any  way  injure  anyone  ?     Come  !  let  us  be  reasonable. 
Let  us  leave  each  other  alone. 

The  discovery  of  Rontgen's  rays  is  an  instance  alike 
of  the  incomprehensibility  of  knowledge,  the  knowability 
of  the  Unknowable,  and  the  possibilities  of  indefinitely 
increasing  knowledge.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
human  history  we  familiarly  handle  and  utilise  the  Un- 
knowable. Visible  matter  of  great  density  is  annihilated 
in  the  presence  of  invisible  x.  (No  idea  of  it  having  yet 
been  formed,  no  other  name  is  possible.)  If  dense  matter 
can  be  thus  made  to  temporarily  disappear,  why  should 
not  dense  matter  be  made  to  temporarily  appear  ?  How 
do  we  know  but  what  the  quasi-vacuum  of  stellar  space 
is  or  may  be  made  dense  matter  ?  The  difference  be- 
tween a  real  and  a  sham  diamond  being  now  by  these 
rays  proved  enormous,  how  may  not  atmospheres  differ  ? 
Why  should  we  not  handle  the  stars  physically  as  we 
now  handle  them  mathematically  ?  Distance  is  annihi- 
lated for  many  purposes  on  the  earth.  Why  not  in 
stellar  space  ?  An  absurd  discussion  took  place  recently 
as  to  whether  the  "inhabitants  of  Mars"  were  not  sig- 
nalling. There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  sentient  beings 
signalling,  but  it  shows  a  wonderfully  narrow  range  of 
thought  to  assume  that  these  sentient  beings  must  be 
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human  beings.  Why  not  ants,  or  creatures  as  small? 
Why  not  mastodons,  or  creatures  as  big  ?  Unle^  the 
atmospheric  and  telluric  conditions  of  Mars  are  known  to 
be  the  same  as  ourd,  why  should  evolution  have  taken  the 
same  course  in  Mars  as  on  the  earth  ?  The  monstrositj 
of  imagining  the  Deity  in  human  shape  is  evident  fircsc 
the  fact  that  the  shape  in  question  is  bound  up  with 
certain  loathsome  secretions  and  excretions,  digesti<»s 
of  food  which  requires  carbon,  breathings  which  require 
oxygen,  and  atmospheres  which  may  not  exist  in  the  place 
assigned  to  such  Deity.  Why  assign  a  human  shape  ?  A 
man  being  microscopically  small  in  comparison  with  "om- 
nipresence", why  not  imagine  the  Deity  to  be  still  smaller, 
and  so  evade  the  point  of  digestions  and  secretions  ? 

If  we  are  to  believe  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
evidences  of  our  senses,  why  not  believe  everjrtbing? 
Why  draw  the  line  an3rwhere?  The  answer  to  this 
question  at  once  solves  the  difficulty  of  Faith,  and 
affords  a  modus  vivendi  between  science  and  sentiment. 
The  true  sphere  of  religion  is  each  man's  private 
thoughts,  or  his  sentiment.  Petrarch  made  a  god  and 
a  religion  of  his  passion  for  Laura.  The  mere  idea  d 
such  sympathy  and  generosity  as  that  evinced  by  ]esQS 
Christ  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  any  person  in  setting 
up  that  ideal  as  a  religion.  Many  a  man  of  clear  scien- 
tific head,  who  may  cynically  regard  women  as  beings 
with  a  price,  may  conceivably  entertain  such  a  tender 
love  for  the  memory  of  his  own  wife  that  the  mere  ideal 
of  such  imagined  purity  is  sufficient  to  "  take  him  out  of 
himself",  rule  his  conscience,  and  govern  his  acts.  Any 
sentimental  idea  which  so  acts  upon  the  judgment  ox 
the  conscience  as  to  rule  and  restrain  the  grosser  pas- 
sions is  a  religion,  which  simply  means  "  a  bond  ".  The 
perfect  exhibition  of  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  perhaps  the  only  striking  instance  of  it  which 
has  been  powerfully  brought  before  mankind.  Hence  the 
adoration  of  mankind.  But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
another  man  might  act  in  the  same  way.  Buddha's  purity 
and  unselfishness  were  perhaps  not  so  complete,  but  his 
influence  has  been  as  great :  it  is  even  a  question  in  some 
minds  whether  Buddhist  missionaries  in  Syria  did  not  in- 
directly suggest  to  Jesus  Christ  much  that  He  preached. 
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T?o  descend  in  the  scale,  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham 
Yoiing  so  worked  upon  sentimental  fanatics  that  the 
-western  states  of  America  were  at  one  time  within  measur- 
able distance  of  religious  schism.  The  cult  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Primrose  Day ;  the  French  devotion  to 
Napoleon's  memory ;  the  universal  love  for  Newman ; — 
any  of  these  things  may  so  work  upon  the  emotional  side 
of  man  as  to  exercise  the  effect  of  a  religion.  For  this 
reason,  whilst  liberty  of  thought  should  never  be  inter- 
fered with,  we  should  respect  all  religions,  all  cults,  even 
all  fanaticisms  which  govern  men's  minds  for  good,  do 
not  incite  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  can  work  har- 
moniously with  the  power  of  the  State. 

Have  any  theological  works  exceeded  in  Christian 
humility,  in  nobility  of  thought,  in  simplicity  of  faith,  in 
clearness  of  idea,  in  calm  indifference  to  death,  the 
works  of  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius  ?  What  an  im- 
perfect character  is  Manning  beside  the  sublime  Seneca  1 
If  confessions,  and  masses,  and  indulgences  still  seem 
noble  to  the  mankind  of  this  day,  and  if  their  consciences 
are  such  that  these  things,  administered  by  a  celibate 
Italian  priest,  can  lead  them  to  sympathy,  charity,  truth, 
and  goodness,  by  all  means  let  us  encourage  them  :  let  us 
go  on  pubUshing  books  on  dogmas.  But  let  us  be 
honest.  Let  us  do  this  from  our  emotional  side,  which 
is  as  much  our  own  private  aflfair  as  our  unique  dislike 
for  shrimps  or  apples,  our  strange  passion  for  raw 
carrots.  This  religion  which  binds  our  consciences  need 
not  interfere  with  our  intellect.  We  can  prove  to  our 
intellects  that  a  telluric  rock  must  be  100,000  years  old  ; 
but  if  we  like  we  can  comfort  our  emotions  at  the  same 
time  by  reading  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  nightly,  and 
by  solemnly  imagining  an  ideal  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  view  of  life  is  this.  Here  we 
are,  and  here  we  all  die.  As  yet  we  cannot  explain  life 
clearly ;  we  cannot  explain  intellect  at  all ;  we  are  not 
responsible  for  our  existence,  nor  need  we  be  afraid  to 
die,  as  billions  have  died  before  us.  If,  when  we  die, 
any  conscious  part  of  us  should  really  be  fortimate  enough 
to  pass  into  another  existence,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  seem  good  when  we  find  we  have 
the  power  to  do  so.  E.  H.  Parker. 
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LOVE'S    COMING    OF    AGE. 

A    CRITICISM. 


Edward  Carpenter  may  be  congratulated  upon  ha\-mf 
written  a  good  book.  "  Love's  Coming  of  Age ",  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  sex  question,  is  perhaps  tbe 
best  thing  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  the  po^ 
who  gave  us  **  Towards  Democracy ".  It  not  only 
gives  fearless  expression  to  unorthodox  views,  but  it 
is  full  of  suggestive  thoughts  on  the  psychology  and 
sociology  of  sex,  and  withal  it  is  charmingly  written  and 
never  for  a  moment  dull.  But  notwithstanding  its 
many  merits,  it  is  in  not  a  few  respects  unsatisfactory. 
Edward  Carpenter  is  a  poet — a  prose-poet  if  you  will, 
but  still  a  poet.  Now  the  poet's  primary  concern  is  to 
give  expression  in  beautiful  language,  using  the  adjective 
in  its  widest  sense,  to  beautiful  thoughts.  These  may 
represent  possibilities  or  impossibilities,  things  real  or 
visionary,  it  affects  our  judgment  of  the  poet  but  little. 
His  various  pictures,  taken  as  realities,  may  be  mutually 
exclusive;  that  gives  us  little  concern.  Now  in  the  work 
before  us  the  author  has  presented  a  series  of  more  or 
less  beautiful  prose  poems  on  the  sexual  relations,  past, 
present,  and  prospective.  Were  this  all,  our  meed  of 
praise  would  be  unstinted.  But  it  is  not  all.  The 
book  pretends  to  be  a  serious  sociological  essay,  and, 
judged  as  such,  it  is  at  many  points  open  to  criticism. 
The  faults  of  the  book  are  in  the  main  due  to  the 
author's  temperament.  He  has  brought  to  the  study  of 
a  subject  which  demands  scientific  treatment,  a  poetic 
nature,  sky-soaring  and  impetuous,  but  defiant  of  logic 
and  impatient  of  the  control  of  the  facts  of  life  where 
they  clash  with  his  visioh  of  the  moment.  Throughout 
there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  homogeneity.  The  reader 
becomes  bewildered  by  the  -variety  of  mutually  exclusive 
ideas.  What  the  author  precisely  desires  and  in  what  he 
actually  believes  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Indefiniteness 
is  the  privilege  of  the  poet,  and  Mr.  Carpenter  has  fully 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege.     One  of  his  chief  faults 
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-as  a  serious  writer  is  that  in  presenting  new  ideals  for 
nineteenth  century  men  and  women  to  aim  at,  he  does 
not  sufBciently  consider  whether  the  conditions  neces- 
-eary  to  the  practicability  of  the  ideals  are  or  are  not 
attainable,  whether  the  conditions  necessary  £Dr  one 
-set  of  ideals  are  mutually  excludve  of  other  conditions 
necessary  for  another  set  of  ideals  which  are  required  to 
run  concurrently.  For  example  he  draws  one  very  beauti- 
fid  picture  of  a  world  where  men  and  women  go  naked, 
'*  tanned  by  daily  welcome  of  sun  and  wind,"  and  co- 
habit, not  "  in  stuffy  dens  of  duty  upholstery  ",  but  in 
the  presence  of  Dame  Nature,  "  imder  the  burning  sun 
<ir  the  high  canopy  of  the  stars"  where  alone  the 
meaning  of  sexual  embraces  can  be  fully  understood. 
This  is  a  beautiful  flight  of  fancy,  and  may  be  practicable 
enough  in  a  genial  and  evenly  balanced  climate,  but  it 
is  seriously  proposed  for  English  people  living  in 
England.  It  hardly  requires  to  be  said  that  were  such 
a  return  to  the  habits  of  the  primitive  man  adopted 
here,  what  few  escaped  death  by  cold  in  the  winter 
would  die  of  sunstroke  in  the  summer ;  unless  indeed 
we  are  to  imagine  our  ideal  naked  man  walking  about 
in  the  summer-time  with  a  straw  hat  or  a  sunshade,  an 
artistic  incongruity  not  possible  to  the  aesthetic  sus- 
<»ptibilities  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  sociolc^cal  medley  presented  in  "  Love's  Coming 
of  Age"  derives  its  contradictions  and  self-stultifications 
partly  from  the  fact  before  mentioned  that  Mr.  Car- 
penter is  a  poet,  and  again  from  his  deducing  his  sexual 
sociology  from  an  elusive  transcendentalism;  his  con- 
clusions being  rendered  all  the  more  confusing  from  his 
spasmodic  attempts  to  square  them  with  his  Com- 
munism. What  his  transcendentalism  exacUy  is  I 
should  despair  of  accurately  presenting  to  the  reader, 
but  the  foUoiiring  passages  will  doubtiess  convey  with 
some  d^^ee  of  intelligibility  what  manner  of  meta- 
physician  we  are  dealing  with. 

"  So  marked,  indeed,  are  these  and  other  snch  laws  that 
they  sometimes  suggest  that  there  really  is  a  cosmic  world  of 
soms,  to  which  we  all  belong — a  world  of  souls  whose 
relations  are  eternally  and  cfeariy  defined;  and  that  our 
terrestrial  relations  are  merely  the  working-out  and  expres* 
sion  of  far  antecedent  and  unmodifiable  facts.  .... 
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"  Is  it  possible  ....  that  there  really  is  a  Free  Society- 
....  to  which  we  all  in  our  inmost  selves  consciously  or 
unconsciously  belong — the  Rose  of  Sools  that  Dante  behd^ 
in  Paradise,  whose  every  petal  is  an  individual,  and  mm 
individual  only  through  its  union  with  all  the  rest — ^ttxe  eariy 
Church's  dream,  of  an  eternal  fellowship  in  heaven  and  on 
earth — the  prototype  of  all  the  brotherhcKxl  and  communities- 
that  exist  on  this  or  any  planet ;  and  that  the  innumerable 
selves  of  men,  united  in  the  one  self,  members  of  it  and  of 
ooe  another  (like  the  members  of  the  body)  stand  in  eternal 
and  glorious  relationship  bound  indissolubly  together  ?  " 

"  Sex  is  the  allegory  of  love  in  the  physical  world.  It  is^ 
firom  this  fact  that  it  derives  its  immense  power.  The  aim  o£ 
love  is  non-differentiation — absolute  union  of  being ;  bat 
absolute  union  can  only  be  found  at  the  centre  of  existence. 
Therefore,  whoever  has  truly  found  another  has  found  not 
only  that  other,  and  with  that  other  himself,  but  has  found 
aifto  a  third — who  dwells  at  the  centre  and  holds  the  plastic 
material  of  the  universe  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  is  a 
creator  of  sensible  forms." 

Starting  then  from  this  transcendentalisni-  it  becomes 
an  important  part  of  Edward  Carpenter's  argument  to- 
show  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  sexual  rdationship  is 
to  gain  soul-union  with  God,  through  soul- union  with  a 
human  being.  But  the  dignity  of  this  poetic  flight  seems 
to  require  permanent  sexual-unions,  and  so,  although 
his  political  beliefs  force  him  to  advocate  freedom  of 
love,  he  can  in  no  wise  sanction  changing  or  multiple 
unions,  for  that  might  come  dangerously  near  upsetting 
the  soul-union-witli-God-tlieory,  and  so  he  declares  that 
monogamic  unions  are  the  highest  form  of  sex-relation- 
ship, and  furthermore  regards  the  sexual  evolution  of 
the  human  race  as  tending  to  the-  general  adoption  of 
that  ideal. 

A  similar  relationship  to  that  which  we  ol)serve  to 
exist  between  the  author's  transcendentalism'  and  his 
monogamic  conclusions  may  also  be  found  between  it 
and  his  Communism;  two  ideals  which  he  simul- 
taneously advocates,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Communism  and  the  monogamic  family  are  in  tlieir 
very  essence  mutually  exclusive. 

"  May  we  not  say  there  is  probably  some  sort  of  transmu- 
tation of  essences  continually  effected  and  effeelible  in  th© 
human  frame  ?  .  »  «  .  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  the  unrestricted  outlet  of  merely  physical  desire  leaves 
the  nature  drained  of  its  higher  love  forces ;  while  on  thc- 
other  hand,  if  the  physical  satisfaction  be  denied,  the  body 
becomes  surchaiged  with  emotion — sometimes  to  an  un- 
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lieallhy  and  dangeroas  degree.  Yet  at  times  this  emotioaal 
love  may,  by  reason  of  its  expression  being  checked  and 
restricted,  transform  itself  into  the  all -penetrating  sabde 
inflnence  of  spiritual  love." 

Here  we  see  recurring  the  old  fallacy  that  the  sex 
attraction  is  spiritual.  The  object,  however,  is  not  the 
disparagement  of  the  sexual  union,  which  in  anotlier 
place  he  says  ''must  not  be  regarded  as  unclean  or 
otherwise  than  admirable  in  its  place  ",  but  the  pnavbg 
by  a  roundabout  way  that  Communism  is  an  inner  law 
of  nature.  The  steps  in  the  argument  are  two.  First, 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  sex-attraction  proves,  or  is 
supposed  to  prove,  the  brotheriiood  of  souls  in  uaioa 
with  the  creator.  This  established,  it  more  or  less 
logically  follows  that  Communism  is  the  law  for  human 
beings  to  follow  in  their  daily  life.  Of  course,  tlie 
argument  is  not  set  out  anything  like  so  clearly,  but  this 
is  the  underljdng  thought  of  the  book,  which,  however, 
only  appears  on  a  careful  perusal,  so  elusive  is  th&  style 
adopted  by  this  otherwise  charming  writer. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  passages  where  sexual 
temperance  is  urged  with  a  view  to  the  clearer  mani- 
festation in  each  individual  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
sex-union,  the  case  is  unwittingly  given  away.  I^et  us 
carefully  examine  the  following  passages,  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Carpenter's  predilection  for  the  theory  that  the 
sex  attraction  is  spiritual. 

"  The  unrestrained  outlet  of  merely  ph3r8ical  desire  leaves 
the  nature  drained  of  its  higher  love  forces,  while  on  the  other 
hand  if  the  physical  satisfaction  be  denied,  the  body  becomes 
surchjurged  with  waves  of  emotion  sometimes  to  a  daa^eroos 
degree." 

**  Next  to  hunger  it  (sex)  is  doubtless  the  most  primitive 
and  imperative  of  our  needs.  But  in  modem  civiHs^  hte  scz 
enters  probably  even  more  into  consciousness  than  hunger. 
For  the  hanger-needs  of  the  human  race  are  in  the  later 
societies  fairly  well  satisfied,  but  the  sex-desires  are  strongly 
restrained,  both  by  law  and  custom,  from  satisfactioA — and  so 
assert  themselves  all  the  more  in  thought'* 

Dealing  with  the  second  passage  first,  we  here  have 
compared  two  desires — the  desire  for  food  and  the  desire 
for  sex-union.  Of  the  desire  for  sex-union  it  is  stated 
that  it  enters  more  into  consciousness  than  tiic  desire 
for  food,  because  in  a  lesser  degree  satisfied  and  more 
subject  to  restraint.      Now  if  sex-emotioa  or  the  coa- 
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sciousness  of  sex  desires  be  merely  the  bubbling  up  into 
self-consciousness  of  sex,  it  must  be  apparent  that  to 
mistake  this  for  spiritual  yearning  is  to  £all  into  a 
psychological  error  of  the  commonest  kind,  f  ^.,  to  mis- 
take the  brain  as  the  seat  instead  of  the  register  of 
emotions.  Fear,  hate,  joy,  anger,  and  sexual  love  are 
bodily  emotions  and  could  not  be  felt  apart  from  the 
body.* 

Further,  if  it  be  true  that  "  the  imrestrained  outlet  of 
physical  desire  leaves  the  nature  drained  of  its  higher 
love  forces  *'  this  is  but  another  way  of  sajring  that 
when  sexual  desire  is  satisfied — that  is  to  say  where 
there  is  for  the  time  being  no  longer  any  sexual  desire — 
sexual  desire  is  not  present  in  consciousness,  because 
for  the  time  being  it  is  non-existent.  On  the  other 
hand,  assuming  it  to  be  true  that  "if  the  physical  satis- 
faction be  denied,  the  body  becomes  surcharged  with 
waves  of  emotion,  sometimes  to  a  dangerous  degree  ",  it 
follows  that  the  intensity  of  desire  arising  from  denial 
causes  the  desire  to  be  overpoweringly  present  in  con- 
sciousness, a  fruitful  but  dangerous  condition,  some- 
times resulting  in  outbursts  of  music,  poetry  and  art, 
sometimes  afflicting  the  subject  with  more  or  less 
revolting  forms  of  sex-mania.  Intense  religious  emotion, 
too,  is  thus  largely  accounted  for.    The  sexual  emotion 

^ "  It  was  formerly  supposed  and  is  no  doubt  still  supposed  by  many 
people  that  an  emotion  is  purely  a  mental  phenomenon  and  that 
anger  or  love  may  go  on  in  the  brain  somewmit  in  the  same  way  as 
an  arithmetical  calculation.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  conceivable 
that  if  the  head  could  be  removed  from  the  body  at  will,  the  brain 
^hen  isolated  could  perform  a  mathematical  calculation,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  believe  that  it  could  feel  anger,  or  love  or  any 
other  emotion,  save  in  the  most  remote  and  inteUectuaUsed  form.'* 
(••  Man  and  Woman,"  Havelock  Ellis,  p.  299.)  In  Mind,  xxxiv. 
April,  1884,  Professor  James  reached  the  result  that,  "  The  bodily 
•changes  follow  directly  the  percbption  of  the  exciting  fact,  and 
that  our  feeling  of  the  same  changes  as  they  occur  is  the  emotion. 
.Rapture,  love,  ambition  and  pride,  considered  as  feelings  are  fruits 
•of  the  same  soil  with  the  grossest  bodily  sensations  of  pleasure  and 

pain It  is  to  the  vaso-motor  system  that  we  owe  the  whole 

•emotional  side  of  our  soul  life,  our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  our  happy 
and  our  unhappy  hours ;  if  the  impressions  that  strike  our  senses 
had  not  the  strength  to  set  that  system  into  action  we  should  wander 
through  life  disinterested  and  passionless,  impressions  from  the 
outer  world  would  enrich  our  experience  and  increase  our  knowledge, 
but  they  would  wake  in  us  neither  joy  nor  anger  and  could  not  move 
us  either  to  grie  for  fear."  (Professor  C.  L«uige,  cited  by  Havelock 
£ais  in  "  Man  and  Woman  ".) 
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finding  no  legitimate  outlet,  forces  itself  into  other 
channels.  And  the  normal  man  or  woman  being 
neither  musician  poet  nor  painter  finds  in  religion,  at 
these  excitable  times,  the  most  convenient  outlet  for 
the  emotions  arising  from  suppressed  sexuality.  Reli- 
gious teachers  and  sects,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  facts  of 
sexual  psychology.  The  Christian  church  makes  violent 
efforts  to  convert  its  youths  and  maidens,  prior  to  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation,  a  ceremony  which  usually 
takes  place  when  the  youth  is  budding  into  manhood,  a 
period  when  the  sex-desires  are  usually  very  powerful 
and  frequently  totally  repressed.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  80  per  cent,  of  conversions  take  place  during 
adolescence.  Again,  in  nearly  all  religions  asceticism  is 
demanded  of  its  adepts,  it  being  found  necessary  to  have 
in  the  person  of  the  adept  a  certain  quantity  of  unused 
emotion  ;  asceticism,  or  the  restraining  of  bodily  desires, 
especially  sexual  desires,  producing  that  fund  of  emotion 
necessary  to  the  ecstatic  condition  of  the  religious 
believer. 

Says  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases, 

''I  know  no  fact  in  pathology  more  striking  and  even 
terrifying  than  the  way  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  ecstatic 
state — which  have  often  been  seized  upon  by  sentimental 
theorisers  as  proofs  of  spiritual  exaltation — may  be  plainly 
seen  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  innocent  fooleries  of 
ordinary  hypnotic  patients  and  the  degraded  and  repulsive 
phenomena  of  nymphomania  and  satyriasis  ".^ 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Russian  religious  sect  called  the  "  Christs ".  With 
them,  sexual  abstinence  is  practised,  but  at  their 
religious  feasts  where  the  religious  emotion  is  by  dancing 
and  sobbing  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  exaltation,  the 
sexual  emotion  at  the  bottom  of  their  religious  excite- 
ment violently  breaks  back  into  its  normal  channel,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  ceremony  develops  into  an 
orgie  of  sexuality.' 

On  the  sociological  side  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  gauge 

^  Anstie.  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Lancet, 
January  11,  1873. 

'  ••  The  sect  of  Christs  believe  that  every  person  contains,  or  may 
contain,  a  portion  of  the  divinity,  and  is  worthy  of  adoration.  Amid 
dancing  and  sobbing,  which  play  a  very  important  part  in  Russian 
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Mr.    Carpenter's  positioD.     He   may  certainly,   with 

Kservations,  be  claimed  as  an  advocate  of  Free  Love, 

kit  so  fickle  is  his  pen  that  a  supporter  of  the  sMta 

fMp  might  easily  dte  him  in  its  defence.    To  state  the 

■Htter  plainly,  Mr.  Carpenter  is  hopeieasly   at   cross 

purposes  with  himself.    What,  for  instance,  can  be  said 

cf  a  writer  who  in   less  than  a  score  of  pages  gives 

expression  to  the  following  mutually  exclusive  senti- 

■Rnt&    On  page  96  we  find  him  saying : 

**  At  the  same  time  it  is  eaoally  evident  that  it  requires 
tome  rational  forbearance  ana  self-control  for  its  reaHsatiao 
(»^.,  the  monogamic  union),  and  it  is  quite  intelligible  too,  as 
already  said,  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  little  outside 
pressure  of  social  opinion,  or  even  actual  law  italics  nun^ 
nay  be  helpful  for  the  sunplementing  or  reinforcement  of  the 
weak  personal  self-control  of  those  concerned.** 

And  then  on  page  109  he  conunits  logical  suicide  by 
saying: 

"  It  would  be  felt  intolerable  in  any  decently  constituted 
society  that  the  old  blunderbuss  of  the  law  should  interfiete 
ID  the' delicate  relations  of  wedded  life." 

It  would  appear  from  this  and  from  other  instances  of 
self-stultification  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  guided  by  senti- 
ment rather  than  by  logic,  and  writes  just  as  he  is 
pulled,  now  this  way  and  now  that,  by  this  or  the  other 
sympathy.    He  sees  that  our  present  cast-iron  law  of 

mystical  sects,  the  Holy  Spirit  descends.  It  is  a  wild  and  giddy 
dance  which  begins  at  midnight,  after  long  boars  of  prayei  ana 
psalm  singing  and  religions  discnssion.  Thai  the  Christs  rise,  both 
men  and  women  remove  their  garments  and  put  on  long  white  sfants 
and  white  cotton  stockings.  Candles  are  lighted,  and  after  singing 
a  nKNiotonous  chant  a  few  begin  to  leap  and  to  dance.  Gradnally 
the  others  join,  and  they  beat  time  with  thdr  feet,  the  men  in  the 
direction  of  the  son,  the  woman  in  the  opposite  direction.  Their 
movements  increase  in  rapidity,  and  thdr  sobs  become  more  violent 
Each  Christ  begins  to  revolve,  the  men  to  the  right,  the  women  to 
the  lek,  with  such  rapidity  that  the  face  cannot  be  distingnshed. 
They  leap,  they  contort  themselves,  they  run  after  each  other,  they 
flag^tate  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  mad  lan^ter,  of  cries  toad 
sobs,  loud  shouts  are  heard  '  It  is  coming  1  It  is  coming !  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  coming  1 '  Then  the  excitement  of  their  strange 
danse  mttcabre  of  shoatmg,  half  naked,  white  garmented  figures— 
which  produces  a  tremendous  e£fect  on  the  novice — begins  to 
culminate.  Men  and  women  tear  c^  their  garments,  go  about  on  all 
kynrs,  ride  on  one  another's  backs,  and  give  way  to  the  aezoil 
erethism  which  had  been  exalted  to  the  highest  point.  The  Christs 
leject  marriage,  and  generally  practice  aaceticism^  but  at  each 
moments  they  are  carried  be;|rond  themselves,  and  they  feel  that  the 
physical  emotions  they  experience  are  sanctified."  (Havelock  Ellis, 
*  Man  and  Woman  "  p.  291.) 
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ononogamy  produces  certain  well-defined  evils,  and  so 
lie  says  love  must  be  free ;  but  then  he  is  horrified  to 
fthink  that  Free  Love  may  give  a  death  blow  to  mono- 
^amy,  and  so  he  would  reinforce  the  monogamic  ideal 
with  a  mixture  of  law  and  public  opinion.  He  would 
3iave  Free  Love,  but  people  must  only  use  their  freedom 
•in  doing  what  Mr.  Carpenter  wants  them  to  do,  or 
otherwise  *^  a  certain  amount  of  external  pressure  is  not 
^thout  its  uses.*' 

Alas  for  the  human  race !  Mr.  Carpenter  is  not  the 
:first  man  who,  shouting  **  Liberty ",  has  applied  the 
;thumb*screw  and  the  rack,  metaphorical  or  real. 

Again,  Mr.  Carpenter  realises  that  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  thousands  of  women  is  a  great  evil,  and  he 
writes  "  in  the  social  life  of  the  future  the  state  of 
enforced  celibacy  in  which  vast  numbers  of  women  live 
to-day  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  national  wrong*'.  But 
this  enforced  celibacy,  equally  with  prostitution,  is  due 
to  monogamy,  and  would  still  remain  even  under  a 
monogamy  which  was  voluntary. 

On  one  page  we  are  told  that  "  the  sex-relation  must 

be  divested  of   the  sentiment   of    uncleanness  which 

surrounds  it  *',  referring  to  the  puritanical  notion  of  the 

loathsomeness  of  sex ;    and  on  another  page  he  says, 

^*  everywhere  is  sex  slimed  over  with  the  thought  of 

pleasure".     Sex  pleasure  then  is  slimy,  or,  in  other 

words,  unclean.    It  is  delicious  to  hear  the  puritanical 

Mr.  Carpenter  assailing  the  puritans.     Moreover,  he 

has  already  told  us  that  **  the  main  object  of  sex  is 

union,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual ",  and  we  may  ask 

*for  what  is  this  sex  union  if  not  for  pleasure — for  pain  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  much  as  he  deplores  the 

iault  in  others,  our  author  has  not  entirely  emancipated 

himself  from  the  fetishism  that  surrounds  the .  subject, 

and  every  now  and  again,  in  spite  of  a  general  broad* 

Tmindedness,  the  cloven-hoof  peeps  through.    But  Mr. 

Carpenter's  bark  in  all  these  things  is  probably  worse 

sthan  his  bite.    He  is  reactionary  and  progressive  almost 

;in  the  same  breadth,  only  that  in  the  rebound  from  the 

^orthodox  he  sometimes  flies  to  the  irrational.    Exalting 

mionogamy  as  the  ideal,  he  suddenly  realises  the  awful 

ifact  of  prostitutioq,  and  we  have  him  saying,  "  better  a 
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saturnalia  of  free  men  and  women  than  the  spectacle^. 

which,  as  it  is,  owe  great  cities  present  at  night." 

That  Mr.  Carpenter  has  a  great  contempt  for  modem 

civilised  marriage  will  be  readily  guessed  by  those  wha 

know  in  what  disdain  he  holds  most  of  the  vaunted 

products  of  civilisation,  and  will  be  prepared  to  find 

him  delivering  himself  of  the  following  Swift-like  satire:. 

*'  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  bourgeois  marriage  as  a 
rule,  and  just  in  its  most  successful  and  pious  and  respectable 
form,  carries  with  it  an  odious  sense  of  stuffiness  and  narrow* 
ness,  moral  and  intellectual ;  and  that  the  tvpe  of  family 
which  it  provides  is  too  often  like  that  whicn  is  disclosed 
when  on  turning  over  a  large  stone  we  disturb  an  insect-home 
that  seldom  sees  the  light.  The  weary  couples  that  may  be 
seen  at  seaside  places  and  pleasure  resorts — the  respectable 
working-man  with  his  wife  trailing  along  by  his  side,  or  the 
highlv  respectable  stock-jobber  arm-in-arm  with  his  better 
and  larger  half — ^their  blank  faces,  their  utter  want  of  any 
common  topic  of  conversation  which  has  not  been  exhausted 
a  thousand  times  already,  and  their  obvious  relief  wben  the 
hour  comes  which  will  take  them  to  their  several  and  divided 
occupations — these  illustrate  sufficiently  what  I  mean.'* 

But  in  spite  of  the  keen  eye  with  which  he  perceives 
the  frightful  boredom  resulting  from  the  monogamic 
impingement,  continual  and  unrelieved,  of  two  person- 
alities on  each  other,  he  still  holds  a  brief  for  monogamy.. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  he  endeavors  to  bridge  over 
the  difficulty  thus  created,  and  this  he  does  by  observing, 
that  the  boredom  above  referred  to  results  from 

"the  sharpness  of  the  line  which  society  draws  round  the  pair, 
and  the  kind  of  fatal  snap-of-the-lock  with  which  marriage 
suddenly  cuts  them  off  from  the  world,  not  only  precluding, 
the  two,  as  might  fairly  be  thought  advisable,  from  sexual,  but 
also  barring  any  openly  afifectional  relations  with  outsiders. 

''On  the  one  hand,  and  within  the  (matrimonial)  fence, 
society  allows  practically  the  utmost  passional  excess  and 
indulgence,  and  condones  it ;  on  the  other  hand  (I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  middling  bulk  of  the  people,  not  of  the  extreme 
anstocratic  and  slum  classes),  beyond  that  limit  the  slightest 
familiarity,  or  any  expression  of  affection  which  might  by  any 
possibility  be  interpreted  as  deriving  from  sexual  feeling,  is- 
sternly  anathematised." 

To   get    rid    of   the    boredom    thus   resulting,    Mr« 

Carpenter  proposes 

*<  the  estabhshment  of  a  freer  and  broader  and  more  healthy 
relationship  than  generally  exists  at  the  present  time.  Love 
is  fed  not  by  what  it  takes,  but  by  what  it  gives;  and  the  love 
of  man  and  wife  must  be  fed  by  the  love  they  give  to  others.  It 
they  cannot  come  out  of  their  secluded  haven  to  give  some 
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boon  of  affection  to  those  who  need  it  more  than  themselves, 
or  if  they  mistrust  each  other  in  doing  so,  then  assuredly  they 
are  not  fitted  very  well  to  live  together.  ....  Surely  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  imagine  so  sincere  and  natural  a  trust  be- 
tween man  and  wife  that  neither  would  be  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  other's  friendship  with  a  third  person,  nor  conclude  at  once 
that  it  meant  mere  infideUty — or  difficult  even  to  imagine  that 
such  a  friendship  might  be  hailed  as  a  gain  by  both  parties.*' 

The  great  hindrance  to  affectional  friendship  on  the 
part  of  a  married  man  with  a  woman  other  than  his- 
wife,  Mr.  Carpenter  sees  to  be  the  jealousy  of  the  wife, 
and  vice  versa.  But  this  feeling  of  jealousy  he  holds  ta 
be  absurd  and  moreover  regards  it  as  largely  due  to 
societary  interference.  Now  this  feeling  of  jealousy 
he  rightly  perceives  to  be  due  to  the  property  feelings 
But  what  he  fails  to  see  is  that  jealousy  is  responsible, 
not  to  that  property  feeling  which  regards  wives  as- 
chattels,  but  to  that  which  makes  property  of  the 
sexual  act.  Both  the  husband  and  wife  regard  the 
sexual  act  of  the  other  as  theirs  by  right,  a  right 
conferred  on  them  by  marriage,  and  it  is  from  this^ 
that  jealousy  springs.  Monogamy  giving  to  a  maa 
the  exclusive  right  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  when 
he  sees  her  on  terms  of  aflfection  with  another  man,, 
what  he  fears  is  that  the  affectional  footing  will  result  in 
cohabitation,  or  an  intrusion  on  his  monopoly.  This 
fear  springs  from  the  man's  consciousnes3  that  if  he 
were  similarly  placed  he  would  only  need  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consummate  that  affection  in  the  sexual  act. 
Mr.  Carpenter  would  probably  say  **  surely  a  man  can 
have  an  affection  for  another  man's  wife  without  desiring 
the  sexual  embrace**.  But  we  have  to  take  human 
nature  as  it  is,  and  even  Mr.  Carpenter  says, 

"it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  for  a  perfect  intimacy  to 
exist  between  two  people  their  bodies  must  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  free  to  each  other.  The  bodily  intimacy  or  endear- 
ment may  not  be  the  object  for  which  they  come  together; 
bat  if  it  is  denied,  its  denial  will  bar  any  real  sense  of 
repose  and  affiance,  and  make  the  relation  restless,  vague^ 
tentative  and  unsatisfied." 

Besides,  the  dividing  line  between  affection  and  desire 

is  a  very  fine  one  and  easily  overstepped. 

^was  it  touch  of  hand. 

Turn  of  head  ? 
Strange  !  that  very  way 
Love  began : 
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Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  already  quoted  description  of  (be 
l>oredoin  resulting  from  the  closeness  of  the  ring-ficnce 
drawn  round  the  married  pair,  exempts  the  exUene 
aristocratic  and  slum  classes,  amongst  which  there  is  a 
Ip-eater  freedom  of  social  intercourse.  But  it  is  predsdj 
among  the  aristocratic  classes  that  adultery  is  most  fre- 
quent, while  amongst  the  slum  classes  there  prevails  a 
general  laxity  of  the  sexual  relations,  the  not  infrequest 
absence  of  marriage  and  the  overcrowded  manner  of 
living  rendering  sexual  intercourse  largely  promiscuoss 
From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  freedom  of  social  inter- 
course brings  with  it  a  breaking  through  of  the  roarritge 
bond.  The  moral  of  this  conclusion  is  that  jealousy  is  a 
perfectly  sane  sentiment  under  monogamy,  and  woald 
probably  continue  under  the  free  monogamy  desired  and 
described  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  wkUss  husband  and  wife 
gave  to  each  other  liberty  to  have  sexual  relationships, 
physical  as  well  as  affectional,  with  outsiders.  This 
would  undoubtedly  destroy  jealously.  But  no  one  hot 
Mr.  Carpenter  could  doubt  that  it  would  also  destsoy 
monogamy. 

The  foregoing  criticism  has  been  far  from  a  pleasur- 
able one,  for  I  cannot  but  feel  that  mainly  Mr.  Carpenter 
is  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress.  However  he 
may  get  off  the  track,  sooner  or  later  he  gets  back,  and 
often  his  vigorous  attacks  on  conformity  are  severe 
proportionately  to  the  extent  of  his  former  backsliding. 
Moreover,  the  general  tone  of  the  hock  is  admirable, 
and  its  main  purport  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  refunn. 
Its  faults  are  largely  the  faults  of  a  poetical  and  m^a- 
physical  temperament,  and  doubtless  if  another  wodc 
on  sex  should  come  from  the  same  pen  it  will  be  shora 
of  many  of  the  bad  features  of  the  present  volume. 

May  we,  in  conclusion,  and  without  any  intention  of 
impertinence,  look  forward  with  hopefrilness  to  Ifr. 
Edward  Carpenter's  own  "  Love's  Coming  of  Age  ". 

Frederick  Rockbll. 
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And  the  rest  of  the  poet's  literary  careefi  from  this 
point  forward,  seems  to  have  been  no  less  prudently 
<:alculated.  Having  plenty  of  evidence  that  men  could 
not  make  a  living  by  poetry  even  if  they  produced  it 
with  facility ;  and  that  they  could  as  little  count  on 
living  steadily  by  the  sale  of  plays,  he  joined  with  his 
trade  of  actor  the  business  not  merely  of  playwright  but 
of  part-sharer  in  the  takings  of  the  theatre.  The  pre- 
sumption from  aU  we  know  of  the  commercial  side  of 
the  play-making  of  the  times  is  that,  for  whatever 
pieces  Shakspere  touched  up,  collaborated  in,  or  com- 
posed for  his  company,  he  received  a  certain  payment 
once  for  all  ;^  since  there  was  no  reason  why  his 
partners  should  treat  his  plays  differently  in  this  regard 
from  the  plays  they  bought  of  other  men.  Doubtless, 
when  his  reputation  was  made,  the  payments  would  be 
considerable.  But  the  main  source  of  his  income  or 
rather  of  the  accumulations  with  which  he  bought  land 
and  house  and  tithes  at  Stratford,  must  simply  have 
been  his  share  in  the  takings  of  the  theatre — a  share 
which  would  doubtless  increase  as  the  earlier  partners 
disappeared.  He  must  have  speedily  become  the 
principal  man  in  the  firm,  combining  as  he  did  the 
work  of  composer,  reviser,  and  adaptor  of  plays  with 
that  of  actor  and  working  partner.  We  are  thus 
dealing  with  a  temperament  or  mentality  not  at  all 
obviously  original  or  masterly,  not  at  aU  conspicuous  at 
the  outset  for  intellectual  depth  or  seriousness,  not  at  all 
obtrusive  of  its  "  mission  ** ;  but  exhibiting  simply  a  gift 
for  acting,  an  abundant  faculty  of  rhythmical  speech, 
and  a  power  of  minute  observation,  joined  with  a 
thoroughly  practical  or   commercial  handling   of   the 

1  Professor  Dowden  notes  in  his  *'  Sfaakspere  Primer  *'  (p.  it)  that 
before  1600  the  prices  paid  for  plays  by  Henslowe,  the  tiieatrical 
lessee,  vary  from  £^  to  /S,  and  not  till  later  did  it  rise  as  high  as 
/20  for  a  play  by  a  popular  dramatist. 

(  587  ) 
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problem  of  life,  in  a  calling  not  usually  taken-to  by 
commercially-minded  men.  What  emerges  few  us  thus 
far  is  the  conception  of  a  very  plastic  intelligence,  a 
good  deal  led  and  swayed  by  immediate  circumstances ; 
but  at  bottom  very  sanely  related  to  life,  and  so 
possessing  a  latent  faculty  for  controlling  its  destinies ; 
not  much  cultured,  not  profoimd,  not  deeply  passionate ; 
not  particularly  reflective  though  copious  in  utterance ;  a 
personality  which  of  itself,  if  under  no  pressure  of 
pecuniary  need,  would  not  be  likely  to  give  the  world 
any  serious  sign  of  mental  capacity  whatever. 

In  order  then  that  such  a  man  as  this  should  develop 
into  the  Shakspere  of  the  great  tragedies  and  tragic 
comedies,  there  must  concur  two  kinds  of  life  conditions 
with  those  already  noted — the  fresh  conditions  of  deeply 
moving  experience  and  of  deep  intellectual  stimulus. 
Without  these,  such  a  mind  would  no  more  arrive  at 
the  highest  poetic  and  dramatic  capacity  than,  lacking 
the  spur  of  necessity  or  of  some  outside  call,  it  would  be 
moved  to  seek  poetic  and  dramatic  utterance  for  its  own 
relief.  There  is  no  sign  here  of  an  innate  burden  of 
thought,  bound  to  be  delivered ;  there  is  only  the  sensitive 
plate  or  responsive  faculty,  capable  of  giving  back  with 
peculiar  vividness  and  spontaneity  every  sort  of  impres- 
sion which  may  be  made  on  it.  The  faculty,  in  short, 
which  could  produce  those  3,000  fluent  lines  on  the  bare 
data  of  the  stories  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece,  with  only  the  intellectual  material  of  a 
rakish  Stratford  lad's  schooling  and  reading  and  the 
culture  coming  of  a  few  years'  association  with  the 
primitive  EngHsh  stage  and  its  hangers-on,  was  capable 
of  broadening  and  deepening,  with  vital  experience  and 
vital  culture,  into  the  poet  of  Lear  and  Macbeth,  But 
the  vital  culture  must  come  to  it,  like  the  experience : 
this  was  not  a  man  who  would  go  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  the  culture.  A  man  so  minded,  a  man  who  would 
bear  ^hardship  in  order  to  win  knowledge,  would  not 
have  settled  down  so  easily  into  the  actor-manager  with 
a  good  share  in  the  company's  profits.  There  is  almost 
nothing  to  show  that  the  young  Shakspere  read  any* 
thing  save  current  plays,  tales,  and  poems*  Such  a 
notable  book  as  North's  *'  Plutarch  ",  published  in  1579, 
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<loes  not  seem  to  have  affected  his  literary  activity  till 
about  the  year  1600:  and  even  then  the  subject  of 
"Julius  Caesar'*  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
some  other  play-maker,  as  was  the  case  with  his 
•chronicle  histories.  In  his  contemporary,  Ben  Jonson, 
we  do  have  the  type  of  the  young  man  bent  on 
getting  scholarship  as  the  best  thing  possible  to  him. 
The  bricklayer's  apprentice,  unwillingly  following  the 
craft  of  his  stepfather,  sticking  obstinately  all  the 
while  to  his  Horace  and  his  Homer,  resolute  to  keep 
and  to  add  to  the  humanities  he  had  learned  in  the 
grammar  school,  stands  out  clearly  alongside  of  the 
other,  far  less  enthusiastic  for  knowledge  and  letters, 
but  also  far  more  plastically  framed,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  more  clearly  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  a  matter  of  securing  the  daily 
bread-and-butter.  It  may  be,  indeed — who  knows — 
that  but  for  that  peculiarly  early  marriage,  with  its 
consequent  family  responsibilities,  Shakspere  would 
have  allowed  himself  a  Httle  more  of  youthful  breathing- 
time:  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  existence  of  Ann 
Hathaway  and  her  three  children  that  made  him  a 
seeker  for  pelf  rather  than  a  seeker  for  knowledge  in 
the  years  between  twenty  and  thirty,  when  the  concern 
for  pelf  sits  lightly  on  most  intellectual  men.  The 
thesis  undertaken  in  Love's  Labour  Lost — that  the  truly 
-effective  culture  is  that  of  life  in  the  world  rather  than 
that  of  secluded  study — perhaps  expresses  a  process  of 
inward  and  other  debate  in  which  the  wish  has  become 
father  to  the  thought.  Scowled  upon  by  jealous 
collegians  like  Greene  for  presuming,  actor  as  he  was, 
to  write  dramas,  he  must  have  asked  himself  whether 
there  was  not  something  to  be  gained  from  such 
schooling  as  theirs.  But  then  he  certainly  made  more 
than  was  needed  to  keep  the  Stratford  household  going ; 
and  the  clear  shallow  flood  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece  stands  for  ever  to  show  how  far  from 
tragic  consciousness  was  the  young  husband  and  father 
when  close  upon  thirty  years  old.  It  was  in  1596  that 
his  little  Hamnet  died  at  Stratford  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show,  says  Mr.  Fleay,'  that  Shakspere  had  ever 
^  "  life  of  Shakspere,"  p.  128. 
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been  there  in  the  interval  between  his  departure  in  1587 
and  the  child's  funeral. 

But  already,  it  may  be,  some  vital  experience  had 
come.    Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  drama  of  the 
Sonnets,  we  may  so  far  adopt  Mr.  Fleay's  remaik« 
able  theory^  as  to  surmise  that  the  central  episode  of 
faithless  love  occurred  about   1594*    If  so,  here  was 
enough  to  deepen  and  impassion  the  plastic  personality 
of  the  rhymer  of  Venus  and  Adonis;  to  add  a  new  string  ta 
the  heretofore  Mercurial  lyre.   All  the  while,  too,  he  was 
undergoing  the  kind  of  culture  and  of  psychological  train- 
ing involved  in  his  craft  of  acting — ^a  culture  involving  a 
good  deal  of  contact  with  the  imaginative  literature  of 
the    Renaissance,  so  £ar   as   then  translated,    and  a 
psychological  training  of  great  though  little  recognised 
importance  to  the  dramatist.    It  seems  obvious  that  the 
practice  of  acting,  by  a  plastic  and  receptive  tempera- 
ment, capable  of   manifold    appreciation,  must    have 
counted  for  much  in  developing  the  faculties  at  once  of 
sympathy  and  expression.     In  this  respect  Shakspeie 
stood  apart  from  his  rivals,  with  their  merely  literary 
training.    And  in  point  of  fact  we  do  find  in  his  plays, 
year  by  year,  a  strengthening  sense  of  the  realities  of 
human  nature,  despite  their  frequently  idealistic  method 
of  portraiture  and  their  conventionality  of  plot.    Above 
all  things,  the  man  who  drew  so  many  fancifully  delightful 
types  of  womanhood  must  have  been  intensely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  charm  of  sex  ;  and  it  is  on  that  side  that  we 
are  to  look  for  his  first  contacts  with  the  deeper  forces 
of  life.    What  marks  off  the  Shakspere  of  thirty-five,  in 
fine,  from  all  his  rivals,  is  just  his  peculiarly  true  and 
new'  expression  of   the  living  grace  of  womanhood,, 
always,  it  is  true,  abstracted  to  the  form  of  poetry  and 
skilfully  purified  of  the   blemishes  of  the  actual,  but 
none  the  less  convincing  and  stimulating.     We  are  here 
in  presence  at  once  of  a  rare  receptive  faculty  and  a 

*  See  it  in  his'*  Life  of  Shakspere  •*,  pp.  120-124.  Mr.  Fleay's  theory, 
though  perhaps  the  hest  "documented"  of  ail.  has  received  little 
attention  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Tyler's,  which  has  the  attractioQ 
of  fuller  detail. 

*  Only  in  Chaucer  (e.g.  **  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  ")  do  we  find 
before  his  time  the  successful  expression  of  the  same  perception; 
and  Chancer  counted  for  almost  nothing  in  Elizabethan  letters. 
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rare    expressive  faculty:   the  plastic  organism  of  the 
first    poems    touched    through    and   through    with    a 
huDdred  vibrations  of  deeper  experience ;  the  external 
and  extensive  method  grtdually  ripening  into  an  internal 
and  intensive ;  the  innate  facility  of  phrase  and  alert- 
ness  of   attention    turned   from   the   physical   to  the 
psychical.    But  still  it  is  to  the  psychics  of  sex,  for  the 
most  party  that  we  are  limited.    Of  the  deeps  of  human 
nature,  male  nature,  as  apart  from  the  love  of  woman,. 
the  playwright  stiU  shows  no  special  perception,  save  in 
the  vivid  portrait  of   Shylock,  the  exasperated  Jew. 
The  figures  in  which  we  can  really  recognise  his  hand 
in  the  earlier  historical  plays  are  indeed  marked  by  his 
prevailing  sanity  of  perception :  always  they  show  the 
play  of  the  seeing  eye,  the  ruling  sense  of  reality  which 
shaped  his  life:    it  is  this  visible  actuality  that   best 
marks    them    ofif  from    the    non-Shaksperean    figures 
around  them.    And  in  the  wonderful  figures  of  FalstaflT 
and  his  group  we  have  a  roundness  of  comic  reality  to 
which  nothing  else  in  modern  literature  thus  far  could 
be  compared.    But  still  this,  the  most  remarkable  of  all, 
remains  comic  reality :  and  what  is  more,  it  is  a  comic 
reality  of  which,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  work,  the  sub- 
stratum was  pre-Shaksperean.    For  it  is  clear  that  the 
figure  of  Falstaff,  as  Oldcastle,   had  been  popularly 
successful  before  Shakspere  took  hold  of  it :  and  what 
he  did  here  as  elsewhere,  with  his  uninventive  mind,  in 
which  the  faculty  of  imagination  always  rectified   and 
expanded  rather  than  originated  types  and  actions,  was 
doubtless  to  give  the  hues  and  tones  of  perfect  life  to 
the  half-real  inventions  of  others.     This  must  always  be 
insisted  on  as  the  special  psychological  characteristic  of 
Shakspere.      Excepting    in    the    doubtful    case  Love's 
Labour  Lost   he    never   invented    a    plot ;     his    male 
characters  are  almost   always  developments  from  an. 
already  sketched  original ;  it  is  in  drawing  his  heroines, 
where  he  is  most  idealistic,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  most  independently  creative,  his  originals  here 
being  doubtless  the  women  who  had  charmed    him, 
set  living  in  ideal  scenes  to  charm  others.     And  it 
resulted  from  this  speciality  of  structure  that  the  greater 
reality  of  his  earlier  male  historic  figures,  as  compared 
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with  those  of  most  of  his  rivals,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
saner  and  more  felicitous  declamation — ^the  play  of  his 
great  and  growing  faculty  of  expression — since  he  had 
no  more  special  knowledge  of  the  types  in  hand  than 
had  his  competitors.     It  is  only  when  his  unequalled 
receptive  faculty  has  been  acted  upon  by  a  i>eculiariy 
concentrated  and  readily  assimilated  body  of  culture,  tht 
English  translation  by  Sir  Thomas  North  of  Amyofs 
French  translation  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives  ",  that  -we  find 
Shakspere  incontestably  superior  to  his  contemporaries 
in  the  virile  treatment  of  virile  problems  no  less  than  in 
the  sympathetic  rendering   of   emotional    charm    and 
tenderness  and  the  pathos  of  passion.    The  tragedy  <rf 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  all  its  burning  fervours  and 
swooning  griefs,  remains  for  us  a  picture  of  the  luxury 
of  woe  :  it  is  truly  said  of  it  that  it  is  not  fundamentally 
unhappy.      But  in  Julius  Casar  we  have   touched  a 
further  depth  of  sadness.     For  the  moving  tragedy  of 
circumstance,  of  lovers  sundered  by  fate  only  to  be 
swiftly  joined  in  exultant  death,  we  have  the  profounder 
tragedy  of  mutually  destroying  energies,  of  grievously 
miscalculating  men,  of  failure  and  frustration  dogging  the 
steps  of  the  strenuous  and  the  wise,  of  destiny  searching 
out  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  strong.    To  the  poet  has 
now  been  added  the  reader ;  to  the  master  of  the  pathos 
of  passion  the  student  of  the  tragedy  of  universal  life. 
It  is  thus  by  culture  and  experience — cultture  limited 
but  concentrated,  and  experience  limited  but  intense — 
that  the  man  Shakspere  has  been  intelligibly  made  into 
the  dramatist  Shakspere  as  we  find  him  when  he  comes 
to  his  greatest  tasks.    For  the  formation  of  the  supreme 
artist  there  was  needed  alike  the  rarely  plastic  organism 
and  the  special  culture  to  which  it  was  so  uniquely 
fitted  to  respond ;  culture  that  came  without  search,  and 
could  be  undergone  as  spontaneously  as  the  experience 
of  life  itself;  knowledge  that  needed  no  more  wooing 
than   Ann   Hathaway,   or   any  dubious    angel   in  the 
sonnets.    In  the  English  version  of  Plutarch's  "Lives", 
pressed  upon  him  doubtless  by  the  play-making  plans 
of  other  men,   Shakspere  found  the  most  eflfectively 
concentrated  history  of   ancient  humanity  that  could 
possibly  have  reached  him ;  and  he  responded  to  the 
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stimulus  with  all  his  energy  of  expression  because  he 

received  it  so  freely  and  vitally,  in  respect  alike  of  his 

own   plasticity  and  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  of  the 

impression  was  his  mother  tongue.     It  is  plain  that  to 

the  last  he  made  no  secondary  study  of  antiquity.     He 

made  blunders  which  alone  might  warn  the  Baconians 

ofi"  their  vain  quest :  he  had  no  notion  of  chronology :  finds 

ing  Cato  retrospectively  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  as  one  to 

whose  ideal  Coriolanus  had  risen,  he  makes  a  comrade 

of  Coriolanus  say  it,  as  if  Cato  were  a  dead  celebrity  in 

Coriolanus'    day ;    just    as    he    makes    Hector    quote 

Aristotle  in  Troy.    These  clues  are  not  to  be  put  aside 

with  aesthetic  platitudes :  they  are  capital  items  in  our 

knowledge  of  the  man.    And  if  even  the  idolater  feels 

perturbed  by  their  obtrusion,  he  has  but  to  reflect  that 

where  the  trained  scholars  aroimd  Shakspere  reproduced 

antiquity  with  greater  accuracy  in  minor  things,  tithing 

the  mint  and  anise  and  cumin  of  erudition,  they  gave  us 

of  the  central  human  forces,  which  are  what  we  most 

need    to  realise,  mere  hollow  and   tedious  parodies. 

Jonson  was  a  scholar  whose  variety  of  classic  reading 

might  have  constituted  him   a  specialist  to-day,  but 

Jonson*s  ancients  are  mostly  dead  for  us,  even  as  are 

Jonson's  modems,  because  they  are  the  expression  of  a 

psychic  faculty  which  could  neither  rightly  perceive 

reality  nor  rightly  express  what  it  did  perceive.    He 

represents  industry  in  art  without  inspiration.    The  two 

contrasted  pictures,  of  Jonson  writing  out  his  harangues 

in  prose  in  order  to   turn  them    into  verse,   and  of 

Shakspere  giving  his  lines  unblotted  to  the  actors — 

speaking  in  verse,  in  the  white  heat  of  his  cerebration^ 

as  spontaneously  as  he  breathed — these  historic  data^ 

which  happen  to  be  among  the  most  perfectly  certified 

which  we  possess  concerning  the  two  men,  give  us  at 

once  half  the  secret  of  one  and  all  the  secret  of  the 

other.    Jonson  had  the  passion  for  book  knowledge,  the 

patience  for  hard  study,  the  faculty  for  plot-invention  ; 

and  withal  he  produced  dramatic  work  which  gives 

little  or  no  permanent  pleasure.    Shakspere  had  none 

of  these  characteristics ;  and  yet,  being  the  organism  he 

was,  it   only  needed   the   culture  which  fortuitously 

reached  him  in  his  own  tongue  to  make  him  succes- 
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sively  the  greatest  dramatic  master  of  eloquence,  mirth, 
charm,  tenderness,  passion,  pathos,  pessinnsm,  and 
philosophic  serenity  that  literature  can  show,  recognis- 
ai)ly  so  even  though  his  work  be  almost  constantly 
hampered  by  the  framework  of  other  men's  enterprises, 
which  he  was  so  singularly  content  to  develop  or 
improve.  Hence  the  critical  importance  of  following 
up  the  culture  which  evolved  him,  and  above  all  that 
which  finally  touched  him  to  his  most  memorable 
performance. 

IV. 

It  is  to  Montaigne,  then,  that  we  now  come,  in  terms 
of  our  preliminary  statement  of  evidence.  When  Florio's 
translation  was  published,  in  1603,  Shakspere  was 
thirty-seven  years  old,  and  he  had  written  or  refashioned 
King  John,  Henry  IV,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dream,  Richard  II,  Twelfth  Night,  As  Y<» 
Like  It,  Henry  V,  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Jtdius  Casar.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  knew 
Florio,  being  intimate  with  Jonson,  who  was  Florio's 
friend  and  admirer;  and  the  translation,  long  on  the 
stocks,  must  have  been  discussed  in  his  hearing.  Hence, 
presumably,  his  immediate  perusal  of  it.  Portions  of  it 
he  may  very  well  have  seen  or  heard  before  it  was  fiilly 
printed  (necessarily  a  long  task  in  the  then  state  of  the 
handicraft) ;  but  in  the  book  itself,  we  have  seen  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe,  he  read  largely  in  1603-4. 

Having  inductively  proved  the  reading,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  fact  of  the  impression  it  made,  we  may 
next  seek  to  realise  deductively  what  kind  of  impression 
it  was  fitted  to  make.  We  can  readily  see  what  North's 
Plutarch  could  be  and  was  to  the  sympathetic  and 
slightly-cultured  playwright :  it  was  nothing  short  of  a 
new  world  of  human  knowledge ;  a  living  vision  of  two 
great  civilisations,  giving  to  his  universe  a  vista  of  illus- 
trious reaUties  beside  which  the  charmed  gardens  of 
Renaissance  romance  and  the  bustling  fields  of  English 
chronicle-history  were  as  pleasant  dreams  or  noisy  inter- 
ludes. He  had  done  wonders  with  the  chronicles ;  but 
in  presence  of  the  long  muster-rolls  of  Greece  and  Rome 
he  must  have  felt  their  insularity;  and  he  never  returned 
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'to  them  in  the  old  spirit.  But  if  Plutarch  could  do  so 
much  for  him,  still  greater  could  be  the  service  rendered 
by  Montaigne.  The  difference,  broadly  speaking,  is  veiry 
much  as  the  difference  in  philosophic  reach  between 
jfulius  Casar  and  Hamlet,  between  Coriolanus  and  Lear, 

For  what  was  in  its  nett  significance  Montaigne's 
manifold  book,  coming  thus  suddenly,  in  a  complete 
and  vigorous  translation,  into  English  life  and  into 
Shakspere's  ken  ?  Simply  the  most  living  book  then 
existing  in  Europe.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor  am  I  the 
person,  to  attempt  a  systematic  estimate  of  the  most 
enduring  of  French  writers,  who  has  stirred  to  their  best 
efforts  the  ablest  of  French  critics;  but  I  must  needs 
try  to  indicate  briefly,  as  I  see  it,  his  significance  in 
general  European  culture.  And  I  would  put  it  that 
Montaigne  is  really,  for  the  civilised  world  at  this  day, 
what  Petrarch  has  been  too  enthusiastically  declared  to 
be — the  first  of  the  moderns.  He  is  so  as  against  even 
the  great  Rabelais,  because  Rabelais  misses  directness, 
misses  universality,  misses  lucidity,  in  his  gigantic 
mirth ;  he  is  so  as  against  Petrarch,  because  he  is  em- 
phatically an  impressionist  where  Petrarch  is  a  framer 
of  studied  compositions ;  he  is  so  against  Erasmus, 
because  Erasmus  also  is  a  framer  of  artificial  compo- 
sitions in  a  dead  language,  where  Montaigne  writes  with 
absolute  spontaneity  in  a  language  not  only  living  but 
growing.  Only  Chaucer,  and  he  only  in  the  Canterbury 
'Tales,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  true  modern  before 
-Montaigne;  and  Chaucer  is  there  too  English  to  be 
significant  for  all  Europe.  The  high  figure  of  Dante  is 
decisively  mediaeval :  it  is  the  central  point  in  mediaeval 
literature.  Montaigne  was  not  only  a  new  literary  phe- 
nomenon in  his  own  day :  he  remains  so  still ;  for  his 
.impressionism,  which  he  carried  to  such  lengths  in 
originating  it,  is  the  most  modern  of  literary  inspirations, 
and  all  our  successive  literary  and  artistic  developments 
are  either  phases  of  the  same  inspiration  or  transient 
reactions  against  it.  Where  literature  in  the  mass  has 
taken  centuries  to  come  within  sight  of  the  secret  that 
the  most  intimate  form  of  truth  is  the  most  interesting, 
vhe  went  in  his  one  collection  of  essays  so  far  towards 
^absolute  self-expression  that  our  practice  is  still  in  thfi 
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rear  of  his,  which  is  quite  too  unflinching  for  contem- 
porary nerves.  Our  honne  foi  is  still  sophisticated' 
in  comparison  with  his.  Of  all  essayists  who  have  yet 
written,  he  is  the  most  transparent,  the  most  sincere 
even  in  his  stratagems,  the  most  discursive,  the  most 
free-tongued,  and  therefore  the  most  alive.  A  classic 
commonplace  becomes  in  his  hands  a  new  intimacy  of 
feeling :  where  verbal  commonplaces  have  as  it  were 
glazed  over  the  surface  of  our  sense,  he  goes  behind 
them  to  rouse  anew  the  living  nerve.  And  there  is  no 
theme  on  which  he  does  not  some  time  or  other  dart  his 
sudden  and  searching  glance.  It  is  truly  said  of  him 
by  Emerson  that  ''  there  have  been  men  with  deeper 
insight;  but,  one  would  say,  never  a  man  with  such 
abundance  of  thoughts:  he  is  never  dull,  never  insincere^ 
and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares 

for Cut  these  words  and  they  bleed;  they  are 

vascular  and  alive."  Such  a  voice,  speaking  at  Shak- 
spere's  ear  in  an  English  nearly  as  racy  and  nervous  as 
the  incomparable  old-new  French  of  the  original,  was 
in  itself  a  revelation. 

But  it  was  not  merely  a  congenial  felicity  and  energy 
of  utterance  that  Montaigne  brought  to  bear  on  his 
Enghsh  reader,  though  the  more  we  consider  this  quality 
of  spontaneity  in  the  essayist  the  more  we  shall  realise 
its  perennial  fascination.  The  culture-content  of  Mon- 
taigne's book  is  more  than  even  the  self  revelation  of  an. 
extremely  vivacious  and  reflective  Intelligence :  it  is  the 
living  quintessence  of  all  Latin  criticism  of  Ufe,  and  of 
a  large  part  of  Greek,  a  quintessence  as  fresh  and 
pungent  as  the  essayist's  expression  of  his  special  indi- 
viduality. For  Montaigne  stands  out  among  all  the 
hiunanists  of  the  epochs  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  in  respect  of  the  peculiar  directness  of  his 
contact  with  Latin  literature.  Other  men  must  have 
come  to  know  Latin  as  well  as  he ;  and  hundreds  could 
write  it  with  an  accuracy  and  facility  which,  if  he  were 
ever  capable  of  it,  he  must  by  his  own  confession  have 
lost  before  middle  life,^  though  he  read  it  perfectly  to 
the  last.    But  he  is  the  only  modem  man  whom  we 
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know  to  have  learned  Latin  as  a  mother  tongue;  and 
this  fact  was  probably  just  as  important  in  his  psychology 
as  was  the  similar  fact,  in  Shakspere's  case,  of  his  whole 
adult  culture  being  acquired  in  his  own  language.  It 
seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  there  is  something  significant 
In  the  facts :  (i)  that  the  man  who  most  vividly  brought 
the  spirit  or  outcome  of  classic  culture  into  touch  with 
the  general  European  intelligence,  in  the  age  when  the 
modem  languages  first  decisively  asserted  their  birth- 
right, learned  his  Latin  as  a  living  and  not  as  a  dead 
tongue,  and  knew  Greek  literature  almost  solely  by 
translation;  (2)  that  the  dramatist  who  of  all  of  his 
craft  has  put  most  of  breathing  vitality  into  his  pctures 
of  ancient  history,  despite  endless  inaccuracies  of  detail, 
read  his  authorities  only  in  his  own  language;  and 
j(3)  that  the  English  poet  who  in  our  own  century  has 
most  intensely  and  delightedly  sympathised  with  the 
Greek  spirit — I  mean  Keats — read  his  Homer  only  in 
.an  English  translation.  As  regards  Montaigne,  the  fiill 
importance  of  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  realised  by  the  critics.  Villemain,  indeed,  who 
perhaps  could  best  realise  it,  remarked  in  his  youthful 
^loge  that  the  fashion  in  which  the  elder  Montaigne  had 
his  child  taught  Latin  would  bring  the  boy  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  classics  with  an  eager  interest  where  others 
rhad  been  already  fatigued  by  the  toil  of  grammar ;  but 
beyond  this  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  has  not  been 
much  considered.  Montaigne,  however,  gives  us  details 
which  seem  full  of  suggestion  to  scientific  educationists. 
**  Without  art,  without  book,  without  grammar  or  pre- 
cept, without  whipping,  without  tears,  I  learned  a  Latin 
as  pure  as  my  master  could  give;"  and  his  first  exercises 
were  to  turn  bad  Latin  into  good.  So  he  read  his  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  at  seven  or  eight,  where  other  forward 
boys  had  the  native  fairy  tales  ;  and  a  wise  teacher  led 
him  later  through  Virgil  and  Terence  and  Plautus  and 
the  Italian  poets  in  the  same  freedom  of  spirit.  Withal, 
he  never  acquired  any  facility  in  Greek,*  and,  refusing 
to  play  the  apprentice  where  he  was  accustomed  to  be 
.master,'  he  declined  to  construe  in  the  difficult  tongue; 

'  Essays,  i,  35 ;  cf.  i,  47.  *  ii,  4  (cd.  cited,  i,  380). 

» il,  10  (ed.  cited,  i,  429). 
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read  his  Plutarch  in  Amyot:  and  his  Plato,  doubtless,, 
in  the  Latin  version.  It  all  goes  with  the  peculiar 
spontaneity  of  his  mind,  his  reactions,  his  style ;  and  it 
was  in  virtue  of  this  unduUed  spontaneity  that  he  "wras 
fitted  to  be  for  Shakspere,  as  he  has  since  been  for  so 
many  other  great  writers,  an  intellectual  stimulus  unique 
in  kind  and  in  efficacy. 

This  fact  of  Montaigne's  peculiar  influence  on  other 
spirits,  comparatively  considered,  may  make  it  easier 
for  some  to  conceive  that  his  influence  on  Shakspere 
could  be  so  potent  as  has  been  above  asserted.     Among 
those  whom  we  know  him  to  have  acted  upon  in  the 
highest    degree — setting    aside  the    disputed    case    of 
Bacon — are  Pascal,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Flaubert, 
Emerson,  and  Thoreau.     In  the  case  of  Pascal,  despite 
his  uneasy  assumption  that  his  philosophy  was  contrary 
to   Montaigne's,   the    influence  went  so  far  that    the 
Pcnsecs  again  and  again  set  forth  Pascal's  doctrine  in 
passages  taken  almost  literally  from  the  Essays,     Stung 
by  the  lack  of  all  positive  Christian  credence  in  Mon- 
taigne, Pascal  represents  him  as  "  putting  all  things  in 
doubt  "  ;  whereas  it  is  just  by  first  putting  all  things  in 
doubt  that  Pascal  justifies  his  own  credence.     The  only 
difference  is  that   where    Montaigne,   disparaging  the 
powers  of  reason  by  the  use  of  that  very  reason,  used 
his  "doubt"  to  defend  himself  alike  against  the  Atheists 
and  the  orthodox  Christians,  Catholic   or  Protestant, 
himself  standing  simply  to  the  classic  Theism  of  an- 
tiquity, Pascal  seeks  to  demolish  the  Theists  with  the 
Atheists,  falling  back  on  the  Christian  faith  after  deny- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  human  reason  to  judge  for  itself. 
The  two  procedures  were  of  course  alike  fallacious ;  but 
though  Pascal,  the  more  austere  thinker  of  the  two,, 
readily  saw  the  invalidity  of  Montaigne's  as  a  defence 
of  Theism,  he  could  do  no  more  for  himself  than  repeat 
the  process,  disparaging  reason  in  the  very  language  of 
the  Essayist,  and  setting  up  in  turn  his  private  predi- 
lection in  Montaigne's  manner.     In  sum,  his  philosophy 
is  just  Montaigne's,  turned  to  the  needs  of  a  broken 
spirit  instead  of  a  confident  one — to  the  purposes  of  a 
chagrined  and  exhausted  convertite  instead  of  a  Theist 
of  the  stately  school  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  and  Plutarch. 
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Without  Montaigne,  one  feels,  the  Pensics  might  never 
have  been  written :  they  represent  to-day,  for  all  vigi- 
lant readers,  rather  the  painful  struggles  of  a  wounded 
intelligence  to  fight  down  the  doubts  it  has  caught  from 
contact  with  other  men's  thought  than  any  coherent  or 
durable  philosophic  construction. 

It  would  be  little  more  difficult  to  show  the  debt  of 
the  Esprit  des  Lois  to  Montaigne's  inspiration,  even  if  we 
had  not  Montesquieu's  avowal  that  "  In  most  authors  I 
see  the  man  who  writes :  in  Montaigne,  the  man  who 
thinks  ".  That  is  precisely  Montaigne's  significance,  in 
sociology  as  in  philosophy.  His  whole  activity  is  a 
seeking  for  causes  ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  undertaking 
to  **humble  reason"  he  proceeds  to  instruct  and  re-edify 
it  by  endless  corrective  comparison  of  facts.  To  be 
sure,  he  departed  so  far  from  his  normal  **  honne  foi "  as 
to  affect  to  think  there  could  be  no  certainties  while 
parading  a  hundred  of  his  own,  and  with  these  some 
which  were  but  pretences;  and  his  pet  doctrine  of 
daimonic  fortiuie  is  not  ostensibly  favorable  to  social 
science ;  but  in  the  concrete  he  is  more  of  a  seeker  after 
rational  law  than  any  humanist  of  his  day.  In  discus- 
sing sumptuary  laws  he  anticipates  the  economics  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  as  in  discussing 
ecclesiastical  law  he  anticipates  the  age  of  tolerance ;  in 
discussing  criminal  law,  the  work  of  Beccaria ;  in  dis- 
cussing a  priori  science,  the  protest  of  Bacon ;  and  in 
discussing  education,  many  of  the  ideas  of  to-day.  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  in  humanist  literature  before 
our  own  century  a  more  comprehensive  expression  of 
the  idea  of  natural  law  than  the  paragraph  of  the 
Apology^  beginning,  **  If  nature  includes  in  the  terms  of 
her  ordinary  progress,  like  all  other  things,  alike  the 
beliefs,  the  judgments,  and  the  opinions  of  men" — a 
passage  in  which  he  strikes  at  the  dogmatists  and  the 
pragmatists  of  all  the  preceding  schools,  and  hardily 
clears  the  groimd  for  a  new  inductive  system.  And  in 
the  last  essay  of  all  he  makes  a  campaign  against  bad 
laws  which  unsay  many  of  his  previous  sayings  on  the 
blessedness  of  custom. 

In  tracing  his  influence  elsewhere,  it  would  be  hard  to 
^  Edit,  cited,  i,  622-623. 
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point  to  an  eminent  French  prosist  who  has  not  been 
affected  by  him.     Sainte-Beuve  finds*  that  La  Bruy^xe 
'*  at  bottom  is  close  to  Montaigne,  in  respect  not  only  of 
his  style  and  his  skilfully  inconsequent  method,  but  of 
his  way  of  judging  men  and  life  *' ;    and  the  literaxy 
heredity  from  Montaigne  to  Rousseau  is  recognised  l^ 
all  who  have  looked  into  the  matter.     The  tempera- 
ments are  profoundly  different ;  yet  the  style  of  Mon- 
taigne had  evidently  taken  as  deep  a  hold  of  the  artistic 
consciousness  of  Rousseau  as  had  the  doctrines  of  the 
later  writers  on  whom  he  drew  for  his  polemic.     But, 
indeed,  he  found  in  the  essay  on  the  Cannibals  the  very 
theme  of  his  first  paradox;  in  Montaigne's  emphatic 
denunciations  (iii,  13)  of  laws  more  criminal  than  the 
crimes  they  dealt  with  he  had  a  deeper  inspiration  still; 
in   the  essay  on  the  training  of  children   he  had  his 
starting-points  for  the  argumentation  of  EmiU ;  and  in 
the  whole  unabashed  self-portraiture  of  the  Essays  he 
had  his  great  exemplar  for  the  Confessions,     Even  in  the 
very  different  case  of  Voltaire,  we  may  go  at  least  as 
far  as  Villemain  and  say  that  the  essayist  must  have 
helped  to  shape  the  thought  of  the  great  freethinker ; 
whose  Pkilosophe  Ignorant  may  indeed  be  connected  with 
the  Apology  without  any  of  the  hesitation  with  which 
Villemain  suggests  his  general  parallel.     In  fine,  Mon- 
taigne has  scattered  his  pollen  over  all  the  literature  of 
France.    The  most  typical  thought  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld is  struck  out'  in  the  essay  (iii,  i)  Dc  VuHU  et  d& 
rJwnneste;    and  the  most   modern- seeming  currents  of 
thought,  as  M,  Stapfer  remarks,  can  be  detected  in  the 
pages  of  the  all-discussing  Gascon. 

Among  English-speaking  writers,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  who,  like  Sterne  and  Lamb,  have  been  led  by  his 
example  to  a  similar  felicity  of  freedom  in  style,  we  may 
cite  Emerson  as  one  whose  whole  work  is  colored  by 
Montaigne's  influence,  and  Thoreau  as  one  who, 
specially  developing  one  side  of  Emerson's  gospel,  may 
be  said  to  have  found  it  all  where  Emerson  found  it, 

>  '•  Port-Royal,"  4i^me  6dit.,  ii,  400,  note. 

'  "  In  the  midst  ol  our  compassion,  we  feel  within  I  know  not 
what  bitter-sweet  touch  of  malign  pleasure  in  seeing  others  suffer." 
(Comp.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Pensie.) 
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in  the  Essay  on  Solitude  (i,  38).  The  whole  doctrine  of 
intellectual  self-preservation,  the  ancient  thesis  "flee 
from  the  press  and  dwell  with  soothfastness,"  is  there 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  ringing  sentences,  most  of  which, 
set  in  Emerson  or  Thoreau,  would  seem  part  of  their 
text  and  thought.  That  this  is  no  random  attribution 
may  be  learned  from  the  lecture  on  "  Montaigne :  the 
Sceptic  ",  which  Emerson  has  included  in  his  "  Repre- 
sentative Men  ".  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  telling  how 
in  his  youth  he  stumbled  on  Cotton's  translation,  "  I 
remember  the  delight  and  wonder  in  which  I  lived  with 
it.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  myself  written  the  book, 
in  some  former  life,  so  sincerely  it  spoke  to  my  thought 
and  experience."  That  is  just  what  Montaigne  has  done 
for  a  multitude  of  others,  in  virtue  of  his  prime  quality 
of  spontaneous  self-expresaon.  As  Sainte-Beuve  has 
it,  there  is  a  Montaigne  in  all  of  us.  Flaubert,  we 
know,  read  him  constantly  for  style ;  and  no  less  con- 
stantly "found  himself"  in  the  self-revelation  and 
analysis  of  the  essays. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  Montaigne's  seminal 
virtue,  and  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  special 
-dependence  of  Shakspere's  genius  on  culture  and 
circumstance,  stimulus  and  initiative,  for  its  evolution, 
there  can  no  longer  seem  to  an  open  mind  anything  of 
mere  paradox  in  the  opinion  that  the  Essays  are  the 
source  of  the  greatest  expansive  movement  of  the  poet's 
mind,  the  movement  which  made  him — already  a 
master  of  the  whole  range  of  passional  emotion,  of  the 
comedy  of  mirth  and  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  sex — 
the  great  master  of  the  tragedy  of  the  moral  intelligence. 
Taking  the  step  from  Julius  Casar  to  Hamlet  as  corres- 
ponding to  this  movement  in  his  mind,  we  may  say  that 
where  the  first  'play  exhibits  the  concrete  perception  of 
the  fatality  of  things,  "  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth  "  ; 
in  the  second,  in  its  final  form,  the  perception  has 
emerged  in  philosophic  consciousness  as  a  pure  reflec- 
tion. The  poet  has  in  the  interim  been  revealed  to 
himself:  what  he  had  perceived  he  now  conceives. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  transformation 
which  the  old  play  of  Hamlet  has  received  at  his  hands. 
Where  he  was  formerly  the  magical  sympathetic  plate. 
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receiving  and   rectifying  and  giving  forth  in  inspired 
speech  every  impression,  however  distorted  by  previous 
instruments,  that  is  brought  within   the   scope  of  its 
action,  he  is  now  in  addition  the  inward  judg^e  of  it  all, 
so  much  so  that  the  secondary  activity  tends  to  over- 
shadow the  primary.     The  old  Hamlet^  it  is  clear,  was  a 
tragedy  of  blood,  of  physical  horror.     The  least   that 
Shakspere,  at  this  age,  could  have  done  with  it,  would 
be  to  overlay  and  transform  the  physical  with    moral 
perception  ;  and  this  has  already  been  in  part  done  in 
the  First  Quarto  form.     The  mad  Hamlet  and  the  mad 
Ophelia,   who   had   been  at   least   as  much    comic  as 
tragic  figures  in  the  older  play,  are  already  purified  of 
that   taint   of  their   barbaric   birth,  save  in    so    far  as 
Hamlet  still  gibes  at  Polonius  and  jests  with  Ophelia  in 
the  primitive  fashion  of  the  pretended  madman  seeking 
his  revenge.     But  the  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  whole 
heathen  plan,  of  the  vanity  of  the  revenge  to  which  the 
Christian  ghost  hounds  on  his  son,  of  the  moral  \-oid 
left  by  the  initial  crime  and  its  concomitants,  not  to  be 
filled  by  any  hecatomb  of  slain  wrongdoers — the  sense 
of  all  this,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  tragedy,  though 
so  few  critics  seem  to  see  it,  clearly  emerges  only  in  the 
finished  play.     The  dramatist  is  become  the  chorus  to 
his  plot,  and  the  impression  it  all  makes  on  his  newly 
active  spirit   comes  out   in    soliloquy  after   soliloquy, 
which  hamper  as  much  as  they  explain  the  action.     In 
the  old    prose    story,   the    astute    barbarian    takes    a 
curiously  circuitous  course  to  his  revenge,  but  at  last 
attains  it.     In  the  intermediate  tragedy  of  blood,  the 
circuitous  action  haid  been  preserved,  and  withal   the 
revenge  was  attained  only  in  the  general  catastrophe, 
by  that  daimonic  ''fortune"  on  which  Montaigne   so 
often  enlarges.      For  Shakspere  then,  with   his  mind 
newly  at  work  in  reverie  and  judgment  where  before 
it  had  been  but  perceptive  and  reproductive,  the  theme 
was  one  of  human  impotence,  failure  of  will,  weari- 
ness of  spirit  in  presence  of  over-mastering  fate,  recoil 
from  the  immeasurable  evil  of   the  world.      Hamlet 
becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  the  all-sympathetic  spirit 
which  has  put  itself  in  his  place,  as  it  had  done  with  a 
hundred  suggested  types  before,  but  with  a  new  inward- 
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ness  of  comprehension,  a  self-consciousness  added  to 
the  myriad-sided  consciousness  of  the  past.  Hence  an 
involution  rather  than  an  elucidation  of  the  play. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere,  in  heightening 
and  deepening  the  theme,  has  obscured  it,  making  the 
scheming  barbarian  into  a  musing  pessimist,  who  yet 
waywardly  plays  the  mock-madman  as  of  old  and  kills 
the  **  rat  **  behind  the  arras ;  doubts  the  ghost  while 
acting  on  his  message ;  philosophises  with  Montaigne 
and  yet  delays  his  revenge  in  the  spirit  of  the  Chris 
tianised  savage  who  fears  to  send  the  praying  murderer 
to  heaven.  There  is  no  solution  of  these  anomalies : 
the  very  state  of  Shakspere's  consciousness,  working  in 
his  subjective  way  on  the  old  material,  made  inevitable 
a  moral  anachronism  and  contradiction,  analagous  in 
its  kind  to  the  narrative  anachronisms  of  his  historical 
plays.  But  none  the  less  this  tragedy,  the  first  of  the 
great  group  which  above  all  his  other  work  make  him 
immortal,  remains  perpetually  fascinating,  by  virtue 
even  of  that  **  pale  cast  of  thought  *'  which  has  "  sick- 
lied it  o'er "  in  the  sense  of  making  it  too  intellectual 
for  dramatic  unity  and  strict  dramatic  success.  Between 
these  undramatic,  brooding  soliloquies  which  stand  so 
aloof  from  the  action,  but  dominate  the  minds  of  those 
who  read  and  meditate  the  text,  and  the  old  sensational 
elements  of  murder,  ghost,  fencing  and  killing,  which  hold 
the  interest  of  the  crowd— between  these  constituents, 
Hamlet  remains  the  most  familiar  Shaksperean  play. 

This  very  pre-eminence  and  permanence,  no  doubt, 
will  make  many  Shaksperean  students  still  demur  to 
the  notion  that  a  determining  factor  in  the  framing  of 
the  play  was  the  poet's  perusal  of  Montaigne's  essays. 
And  it  would  be  easy  to  overstate  that  thesis  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  untrue.  Indeed,  M.  Chasles  has,  to 
my  thinking,  so  overstated  it.  Had  I  come  to  his  main 
proposition  before  realising  the  infusion  of  Montaigne's 
ideas  in  Hamlet^  I  think  I  should  have  felt  it  to  be  as 
excessive  in  the  opposite  direction  as  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Feis.     Says  M.  Chasles:^ — 

"  This  date  of  1603  [publication  of  Florio*s  translation  J  is- 

*  VAngUten$  au  SeizUme  Siecle,  p.  133. 
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instructive :  the  change  in  Shakspere's  style  dates  from  tiik 
-very  year.  Before  1603,  imitation  of  Petrarch,  of  Ariosto  and 
•of  Spenser  is  evident  in  his  work :  after  1603,  this  coqaetti^ 
copying  of  Italy  has  disappeared :  no  more  crossing  AytBes, 
no  more  sonnets  and  concetti.  All  is  reformed  at  oiioe. 
Shakspere,  who  had  hitherto  studied  the  ancients  only  in  tibe 
fashion  of  the  fine  writers  of  modem  Italy,  ....  nov 
seriously  studies  Plutarch  and  Saliust,  and  seeks  of  thecx 
those  great  teachings  on  human  life  with  which  the  chapten 
of  Michel  Montaigne  are  filled.  Is  it  not  surprising  to  see 
Julius  Caesar  and  Coriolanus  suddenly  taken  up  by  &e  maa 
who  had  just  (tout  d  rheure)  been  describing  in  tblrty-ai 
stanzas,  like  Marini,  the  doves  and  the  car  of  Venns  ?  And 
does  not  one  see  that  he  comes  fresh  from  the  reading  o£ 
Moutaigne,  who  never  ceased  to  translate,  comment,  and 
recommend  the  ancients  .  .  .  .  ?  The  dates  of  Shakspeie*s 
Coriolanus,  Cleopatra,  and  Julius  Casar  are  incontestable. 
These  dramas  follow  on  from  1606  to  1608,  with  a  rapidity 
^hich  proves  the  fecund  heat  of  an  imagination  stiO 
moved.** 

All  this  must  be  revised  in  the  light  of  a  more  correct 
chronology.  Shakspere*s  Julius  Casar  dates,  not  from 
1604  but  from  1600  or  1601,  being  referred  to  in 
Weever's  Mirror  of  Martyrs^  published  in  1601,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reference  in  the  play  of  Hamlet  itself, 
where  Polonius  speaks  of  such  a  play.  And  even  if  it  had 
been  written  in  1604,  it  would  still  be  a  straining  of  the 
evidence  to  ascribe  its  production,  with  that  of  Cariolama 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  to  the  influence  of  Montaigne, 
when  every  one  of  these  themes  was  sufiUciently 
obtruded  on  the  Elizabethan  theatre  by  North's  trans- 
lation of  Amyot's  "  Plutarch ".  Any  one  who  will 
compare  Coriolanus  with  the  translation  in  North  will  see 
that  Shakspere  has  followed  the  test  down  to  the  most 
minute  and  supererogatory  details,  even  to  the  making  of 
blunders  by  putting  the  biographer's  remarks  in  the 
mouths  of  the  characters.  The  comparison  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  Shakspere's  mode  of  procedure ;  but  it 
tells  us  nothing  of  his  perusal  of  Montaigne.  Rather  it 
suggests  a  return  from  the  method  of  the  revised  Hamld, 
with  its  play  of  reverie,  to  the  more  strictly  dramatic 
method  of  the  chronicle  histories,  though  with  a  new 
energy  and  concision  of  presentment.  The  real  clue  to 
Montaigne's  influence  on  Shakspere  beyond  HamUt^  as 
we  have  seen,  lies  not  in  the  Roman  plays  but  in  Measun 
for  Measure. 
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There  is  a  misconception    involved,   again,  in    M. 
Chasles'  picture  of  an  abrupt  transition  from  Shakspere's 
fantastic  youtfaful  method  to  that  of  Hamlet  and  the 
Roman  plays.     He  overlooks  the  intermediate  stages 
represented  by  such  plays  as  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Henry  IV ^ 
King  Johny  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  and  As  You  Like  It^ 
all  of  which  exhibit  a  great  advance  on  the  methods  of 
Lovers  Labour  Lost,  with  its  rhymes  and  sonnets  and  con- 
cetti.   The  leap  suggested  by  M.  Chasles  is  exorbitant ; 
such  a  headlong  development  would  be  unintelligible^ 
Shakspere  had  first  to  come  practically  into  touch  with 
the  realities  of  life  and  character  before  he  could  re- 
ceive from  Montaigne  the  full  stimulus  he  actually  did 
undergo.    Plastic  as  he  was,  he  none  the  less  underwent 
a  normal   evolution ;    and  his  early  concreteness  and 
verbalism  and  externality  had  to  be  gradually  trans- 
muted into  a  more  inward  knowledge  of  life  and  art 
before  there  could  be  superimposed  on  that  the  mood 
of  the  thinker,  reflectively  aware  of  the  totality  of  what 
he  had  passed  through. 

Finally,  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  Shakspere's 
mind  is  not  that  presented  by  Coriolanus  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  which,  with  all  their  intense  vitality,  represent 
rather  his  marvellous  power  of  reproducing  impressions 
than  the  play  of  his  own  criticism  on  the  general  problem 
of  life.  For  the  full  revelation  of  this  we  must  look 
rather  in  the  great  tragedies,  notably  in  Lear,  and  there- 
after in  the  subsiding  movement  of  the  later  serious 
plays.  There  it  is  that  we  learn  to  give  exactitude  to 
our  conception  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by 
Montaigne,  and  to  see  that,  even  as  in  the  cases  of 
Pascal  and  Montesquieu,  Rousseau  and  Emerson,  what 
happened  was  not  a  mere  transference  or  imposition  of 
opinions,  but  a  Hving  stimulus,  a  germination  of  fresh 
intellectual  life,  which  developed  under  new  forms.  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  most  receptive  and  responsive  of 
all  the  intelligences  whom  Montaigne  has  touched 
should  not  have  gone  on  diflerentiating  itself  from  his. 


V. 

What,  then,  is  the  general  and  what  the  final  relation 
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■of  Shakspere's  thought  to  Montaigne's  ?  How  far  did 
the  younger  man  approve  and  assimilate  the  ideas  erf 
the  elder,  how  far  did  he  reject  them,  how  far  modify 
them  ?  In  some  respects,  this  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  our  inquiry,  were  it  only  because  Shakspere  is  firstly 
and  lastly  a  dramatic  writer.  But  he  is  not  only  that: 
he  is  at  once  the  most  subjective,  the  most  sympathetic, 
and  the  most  self- withholding  of  dramatic  writers.  Om- 
ceiving  all  situations,  all  epochs,  in  terms  of  his  own 
psychology,  he  is  yet  the  furthest  removed  from  all 
dogmatic  design  on  the  opinions  of  his  listeners;  and 
it  is  only  after  a  most  vigilant  process  of  moral  logic 
that  we  can  ever  be  justified  in  attributing  to  him  this 
or  that  thesis  of  any  one  of  his  personages,  apart  fircwn 
the  general  ethical  sympathies  which  must  be  takoi 
for  granted.  Much  facile  propaganda  has  been  made 
by  the  device  of  crediting  him  in  person  with  every 
religious  utterance  found  in  his  plays — even  in  the  por- 
tions which  analytical  criticism  proves  to  have  come 
from  other  hands.  Obviously  we  must  look  to  his 
general  handling  of  the  themes  with  which  the  current 
reHgion  deals,  in  order  to  surmise  his  attitude  to  that 
religion.  And  in  the  same  way  we  must  compare 
his  general  handling  of  tragic  and  moral  issues,  in 
order  to  gather  his  general  attitude  to  the  doctrine  of 
Montaigne. 

At  the  very  outset,  we  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  strange  proposition  of  Mr.  Jacob  Feis — ^that  Shaks- 
pere deeply  disliked  the  philosophy  of  Montaigne,  and 
wrote  Hamlet  to  discredit  it.  It  is  hard  to  realise  how 
such  a  hopeless  misconception  can  ever  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  capable  of  making  the  historic 
research  on  which  Mr.  Feis  seeks  to  found  his  assertion. 
If  there  were  no  other  argument  against  it,  the  bare  fact 
that  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  existed  before  Shakspere, 
and  that  he  was  as  usual  simply  working  over  a  play 
already  on  the  boards,  should  serve  to  dismiss  such  a 
wild  hypothesis.  And  from  every  other  point  of  view, 
the  notion  is  equally  preposterous.  No  human  being  in 
Shakspere's  day  could  have  gathered  firom  Hamlet  such 
a  criticism  of  Montaigne  as  Mr.  Feis  reads  into  it  by 
means  of  violences  of  interpretation  which  might  almost 
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"Startle  Mr.  Donnelly.     Even  if  they^blamed  Hamlet  for 
delaying  his  revenge,  in  the   manner   of  the  ordinary 
critical  moralist,  they  could   not   possibly  regard  that 
delay  as  a  kind  of  vice  arising « from  the  absorption  of 
Montaignesque   opinions.      In    the  very  year  of    the 
appearance  of  Florio's  folio,  it  was  a  trifle  too  soon  to 
make  the  assumption  that  ^Montaigne  was  demoralising 
mankind,  even  if  we  assume  ]Shakspere  to  have  ever 
been  capable  of  such  a  judgment.  ]And  that  assumption 
is  just  as  impossible  as  the  other.     According  to  Mr. 
Feis,  Shakspere  detested  such  a  creed  and  such  conduct 
as  Hamlet's,  and  made  him  die  by  poison  in  order  to 
show  his  abhorrence   of  'them — this  when   we   know 
Hamlet  to  have  died  by  the  poisoned  foil  in  the  earlier 
play.     On  that  view,  Cordelia  died  by  hanging  in  order 
to  show  Shakspere*s  conviction  that  she  was  a  male- 
factor ;  and  Desdemona  by  stifling  as  a  fitting  punish- 
ment for  adultery.     The -idea  is  outside  of  serious  dis- 
■cussion.     Barely  to  assume  that  Shakspere  held  Ham- 
let  for  a   pitiable  weakling    is    a   sufficiently   shallow 
interpretation  of  the  play  ;  but  'to  assume  that  he  made 
him  die  by  way  of  condign  punishment  for  his  opinions 
is  merely  ridiculous.     Once  for  all,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  Hamlet's  creed  or  conduct  which  Shakspere 
was  in  a  position  to  regard  as  open  to  his  denunciation. 
The  one  intelligible  idea  which  Mr.  Feis  can  suggest  as 
connecting  Hamlet's  conduct  with  Montaigne's  philo- 
sophy is  that  Montaigne  was  "a  quietist,  preaching  and 
practising  withdrawal  from  public  broils.     But  Shaks- 
spere's  own  practice  was  on  ^  all  fours  with  this.     He 
sedulously  held  aloof  from  all  meddling  in  public  affairs; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had 'gained  a  competence  he  retired, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  to  Stratford-on-Avon.     Mr. 
Feis's  argument  brings  us  to  the  very  crudest  form  of 
the  good  old  Christian  verdict  that  if  Hamlet  had  been 
a  good  and  resolute  man  he  would  have  killed  his  uncle 
out  of  hand,  whether  at  prayers  or  anywhere  else,  and 
would  then  have  married  Ophelia,  put  his  mother  in  a 
nunnery,  and  lived  happily  ever  after.^     And  to  that 


1  This  seems  to  be  the  ideal  implied  in  the  criticisms  even  of  Mr. 
Lowell  and  Mr.  Dowden. 
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edifying  assumption,  Mr.  Feis  adds  the  fantasy  that 
Shakspere  dreaded  the  influence  of  Montaigne  as  a 
deterrent  from  the  retributive  slaughter  of  guilty  nncles 
by  wronged  nephews. 

John  M.  Robertson. 


{To  ht  concluded.) 
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"When  an  untenable  position  is  tacitly  abandoned  by 
the  Church,  its  defence  is  left  to  the  laity,  for  ill-in- 
formed and  wrong-headed  individuals  can  be  found  to 
defend  anything.  No  bishop  or  canon  now  argues  that 
the  earth  is  flat,  or  that  the  sun  revolves  round  it, 
although  there  are  benighted  religionists  who  spend 
time  <tnd  money  in  the  propagation  of  such  ideas.  A 
short  time  ago  we  noticed  Dean  Farrar*s  **  Book  of 
Daniel ",  and  commented  on  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
better-informed  clergy  towards  that  Jewish  romance. 
The  present  work  shows  how  the  denser  laity  regard  the 
new  views  of  their  pastors  and  masters. 

Mr.  Anderson's  total  ignorance  of  his  subject  is  shown 
by  his  first  sentence.  He  actually  says,  **  the  Daniel 
controversy  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  special 
preserve  of  the  philologists " !  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  scholar  knows  that  philology  is  purely  secondary  : 
the  real  question  at  issue  is  the  **  history  "  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  The  controversy  has  always  raged  around 
the  historical  portions  of  the  book,  and  it  is  history 
alone  that  has  finally  disproved  it. 

Mr.  Anderson's  knowledge  of  the  Higher  Criticism  is 

small ;  his  knowledge  of  Assyriology  is  even  less.    Both 

appear  to  have  been  acquired  at  second-hand  ;  and  he 

does  not  always  understand  the  little  he  has  learned. 

In  the  department  of  history  he  is  totally  incapable  of 

appreciating  evidence,  or  estimating  authority ;  and  he 

quotes  the  most  obsolete  hypotheses  as  though  they 

were  recognised  facts.     On  p.  23  we  are  told  that 

*'  the  author  of  the  •  Ancient  Monarchies ',  our  best  historical 
authority  here,  tells  us  that  Nabonidus  [Nabunaid]  *had 
associated  with  him  in  the  government  his  son  Belshazzar  or 
Bel-shar-uzur,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar ', 
and,  *  in  his  father's  absence  Belshazzar  took  the  direction  of 
affairs  within  the  city  '  ". 

-  ••  Daniel  in  the  Critics'  Den.    A  Reply  to  Dean  Farrar's  *  Book 
of  Daniel '  ",  by  Robert  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Police  of  the  Metropolis.     (Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1895.) 
(   609    )  2  R 
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These  statements  are  merely  the  unsupported  con- 
jectures of  Canon  Rawlinson.  Not  only  had  they  no 
foundation  at  the  time  the  Canon  wrote ;  but  they  have 
now  been  conclusively  disproved  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Nabonidus  and  Cyrus,  who  may  be  considered  to  know 
more  about  the  history  of  their  own  time  than  imagina- 
tive scholars  of  the  19th  century.  Again,  on  p.  39,  Mr. 
Anderson  tells  us  that  "  Dr.  Westcott  adds :  *  the 
name  Astyages  was  national  and  not  personal,  and 
Ahasuerus  represents  the  name  Cyaxares  borne  by  the 
father  of  Astyages " !  A  writer  who  can  thus  cite 
the  vagaries  of  imaginative  theorists  as  history,  is  a 
spectacle  which  is  only  presented  to  the  world  in 
Christian  Evidence  literature. 

We  can  of  course  only  look  for  the  ordinary  style  and 
tone  of  the  theological  controversialist  in  such  a  writer 
as  this.  His  style  is  chiefly  characteristic  by  its 
vulgarity ;  for  example,  we  are  told  that  "  the  way  hisses 
and  kicks  alternate  in  Dr.  Farrar's  treatment  of  his 
mythical  *  chasid  *  is  amusing.  At  one  time  he  is  praised 
for  his  genius  and  erudition ;  at  the  next  he  is  denounced 
as  an  ignoramus  and  a  fool,'*  The  last  word  is  a  favorite 
one  with  Mr.  Anderson.  His  tone  is  that  usually 
adopted  by  the  lower  class  of  religious  advocate  who 
invariably  mistakes  vituperation  for  argument.  We 
may  quote  as  samples : 

"  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  not  one  person  in  a  score 
of  those  who  eagerly  disclaim  belief  in  the  visions  of  Daniel 
has  ever  seriously  considered  the  question"  (p.  i). 

"  It  is  a  distressing  and  baneful  ordeal  to  find  one's  self  in 
the  company  of  those  who  have  no  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
women.  The  mind  thus  poisoned  learns  to  regard  with 
suspicion  the  purest  inmates  of  a  pure  home.  And  a  too 
close  familiarity  with  the  vile  literature  of  the  sceptics  leads 
to  a  kindred  distrust  of  all  that  is  true  and  holy  in  our  most 
true  and  holy  faith.  Every  chapter  of  this  book  gives  proof 
to  what  an  extent  its  author  nas  suffered  this  moral  and 
spiritual  deterioration ;  and  no  one  can  accept  its  teaching 
without  sinking,  imperceptibly  it  may  be,  but  surely  and 
inevitably,  to  the  same  level.  Kuenen,  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  foreign  sceptics,  is  Dean  Farrar*s  master  and  guide  in  the 
interpretation  of  Daniel "  (p.  6). 

"  No  advance  will  be  made  towards  the  solution  of  these 
questions  until  our  Christian  scholars  shake  themselves  free 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  sceptics  whose  blind  hostility 
to  Holy  Scripture  unfits  them  for  dealing  with  any  contro- 
versy of  the  kind  "  (p.  28). 
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It  will  be  observed  by  the  readers  of  the  book  that 
this  controversialist  spleen  is  not  directed  against 
Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine,  or  any  of  those  bugbears  of 
the  uncultured  believer,  but  against  a  Dutch  professor 
of  theology,  a  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  a 
clergyman,  who  is  a  professor  at  Oxford.  We  do 
not  know  what  acquaintance  Mr.  Anderson  has  with 
Kuenen  or  other  "sceptics",  but  cheerfuDy  admit  his 
claim  to  speak  from  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of 
-companionship  with  "  those  who  have  no  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  women  ". 

The  author  of  this  farrago  of  imbecility  thinks  to 
overthrow  Dean  Farrar*s  argument  by  the  cheap  device 
of  enlarging  upon  a  few  verbal  slips  made  by  that 
eminent  ecclesiastic.  Dean  Farrar's  style  unfortunately 
abounds  in  exuberant  verbosity  and  rhetorical  flourishes 
which  render  such  verbal  slips  inevitable.  Mr.  Anderson 
quotes  the  Dean  as  saying,  **  Nor  did  Nebuchadrezzar 
advance  against  the  holy  city  even  after  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  but  dashed  home  across  the  desert  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Babylon  on  hearing  the  news  of  his 
father's  death ".  And  then  triumphantly  says,  "  the 
idea  of  dashing  across  the  desert  from  Carchemish  to 
Babylon  is  worthy  of  a  board-school  essay".  Dean 
Farrar  is  expressly  paraphrasing  Berosus,  with  whom 
he  assumes  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  ;  but,  of  course, 
it  is  quite  wrong  to  assume  Mr.  Anderson's  acquaint- 
ance with  anything.  Again  (p.  51  n.) .  **  Dr.  Farrar's 
words  are  *  by  the  merest  handful  of  living  scholars '. 
How  many  scholars  make  a  *  handful  *  he  does  not  tell 
us,  and  of  the  two  he  proceeds  to  appeal  to,  one  is  not 
living  but  dead."  And  so  he  goes  on  in  petty  quibbles 
of  this  kind,  in  the  true  spirit  of  such  defenders  of  the 
faith. 

Now,  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  present  state  of  the 
Daniel  controversy  ?  And  we  can  only  answer  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  "  controversy  ".  No  one  having 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  truth  and  honesty  can 
defend  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  That 
Book  asserts  that  the  succession  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchs  was : 

I.  Nebuchadnezzar. 

2  R  2 
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2.  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

3.  Darius  the  Mede,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus. 

4.  Cyrus. 

Neither  2  nor  3  are  known  to  history ;  and  the 
whole  arguments  of  apologists  have  been  confined  to 
assertions  that  Belshazzar  was  not  Belshazzar  but 
someone  else  bearing  another  name ;  and  that  Darius 
was  the  same.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  were  divided 
into  tribes  like  the  citizens  of  Rome.  One  of  the  tribes 
best  known  to  us  were  called  **  the  sons  of  Egibi  "-'  In 
1876  a  large  number  of  contract  tablets  belonging  to 
members  of  this  tribe  were  discovered  and  brought  to 
England;  and  on  being  deciphered  were  found  to  be 
dated  in  various  reigns  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
the  Great  to  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes  the  father  of 
Xerxes ;  and  they  account  for  almost  every  month  of 
the  period.  They  give  us  the  following  list  of  the 
monarchs  who  reigned  in  Babylon  : 

Nebuchadrezzar  the  Great. 
Evil-Merodach. 
Neriglissar. 

Labasi-Marduk  (Laborosoarchod). 
Nabonidus. 
Cyrus. 
Cambyses. 

Bardes,  the  pretender. 
Darius  Hystaspes. 
Nebuchadrezzar 
(A  pretender  whose  real  name  was  Nadinta- 
Bel). 
Darius  Hystaspes  restored. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  between  Nebuchadrezzar  the 
Great  and  Cyrus  the  Great  there  were  no  such  kings  as 
Belshazzar  or  Darius  the  Mede.  Consequently  every 
Assyriologist  is  now  convinced  that  the  writer  of  Daniel 
had  no  knowledge  of  Babylonian  history,  and  invented 
these  two  latter  monarchs  himself.  The  tablets  are 
even  particular  to  give  us  dates  in  the  combined  reigns 

'  See  Maspero's  "  Dawn  of  Civilisation  "  for  authorities  for  this: 
and  against  Boscawen's  earlier  theory  that  the  Egibis  were  a  trading 
firm. 
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of  "Cambyses  king  of  Babylon,  and  Cyrus  king  of 
Countries,**  so  that  there  is  not  even  room  for  the 
quibble  that  Belshazzar  or  Darius  the  Mede  might  have 
been  sub-kings  not  admitted  to  the  ordinary  histories. 
Mr.  Anderson  does  not  mention  the  Egibi  tablets.  He 
<ioes  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  their  existence;  and  he 
calmly  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  evidence  of  the  most  important  witnesses. 

While  scholars  like  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conder,  who  profess  to  know  something 
of  the  cuneiform  literature,  write  books  to  disprove  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  subject,  endeavors  to  combat  the  conclusions 
of  the  Christian  clergy  by  repeating  exploded  theories  and 
vituperating  men  of  his  own  creed  ;  instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  of  studying  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
pastors  and  masters  base  their  present  views. 

On  p.  47  we  are  told  that  **  As  regards  this  name  [Nebu- 
chadrezzar] it  is  hard  to  repress  a  feeling  of  indignation 
against  the  dishonesty  of  the  critics.  They  plainly 
imply  that  the  spelling  *  Nebuchadnezzar '  is  peculiar  to 
Daniel.  The  fact  is  that  the  name  occurs  in  nine  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  all  of  them  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ezekiel  it  appears  in  this  form.  In 
Jeremiah  it  is  spelt  in  both  ways.*' 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Anderson  to  repress 
feelings  of  indignation  against  the  critics,  for  no  one  of 
them  has  ever  said  or  implied  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
peculiar  to  Daniel.  If  he  had  only  taken  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  writings  of  the  critics  instead  of  denouncing 
them,  he  would  have  found  that  they  invariably  admit 
that  this  form  occurs  in  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Controversialists  of  his  character  [or  want  of  character] 
are  always  getting  into  a  state  of  indignation  over  things 
that  the  critics  never  said  or  intended  to  say.  An 
instructive  instance  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  late  corres- 
pondence in  the  Guardian  upon  Genesis  xiv.  Some  of 
the  controversialists  asserted  that  the  Higher  Critics  had 
said  that  this  chapter  was  improbable  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  ;  but  on  Canon  Driver  pressing  for  proof  of 
this  assertion,  his  opponents  had  to  admit  that  there 
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was  none,  and  that  no  Higher  Critic  had  ever  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Evidently  Mr.  Anderson  has  never 
studied  the  question  of  the  different  spellings  of  the 
name  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  When  we  compare  the 
Septuagint  translations  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  with 
the  Hebrew  it  becomes  clear  that  the  form  "  Nebuchad- 
nezzar" is  due  to  the  editors  and  not  to  the  orginal 
writers.  The  Septuagint  transcribes  ^afiouxfj^^oojip 
wherever  Ezekiel  has  the  more  correct  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Jeremiah  is  still  more  instructive,  for  wherever 
the  Hebrew  has  Nebuchadrezzar  the  Septuagint  has 
Nabouchodonosor ;  hut  wkerevsr  the  Hebrew  has  "  Nebuchad- 
nezzar "  the  Septuagint  emits  the  proper  name  altogether;  * 
showing  clearly  that  the  editors  who  augmented  the 
text  preferred  "  Nebuchadnezzar,"  although  they  left 
the  earlier  form  in  those  portions  of  the  text  which 
already  contained  the  name.^  The  Greek  translators 
and  the  late  Hebrew  editors  of  the  Bible  evidently 
thought  that  "  Nebuchadnezzar  "  was  the  correct  form  ; 
and  this  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  scholars 
had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Babylonian 
history. 

It  is,  however,  useless  and  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr. 
Anderson's  assertions,  especially  as  he  has  spent  so 
much  time  "in  the  company  of  those  who  have  no 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  women  "  (p.  6)  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  study  the  literature  on  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
His  ignorance  of  any  subject  only  stimulates  him  to 
publish  ridiculous  theories  upon  it,  as  witness  the 
following  deliverance : 

"  May  not  all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  Buddhism  be  thas 
traced  to  the  great  prophet  prince  of  the  Exile  ?  Gautama 
was  a  contemporary  of  Daniel.  And  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  long  pilgrimage  in  search  of  truth  and  light  may  he  not 
have  found  his  way  to  Babylon,  then  the  most  famous  centre 
both  of  civilisation  and  of  religion  ?  And  visiting  the  broad- 
walled  city  he  could  not  fail  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
.  Daniel.  Daniel  was  born  about  b.c.  624 ;  and  according  to 
Sir  E.  Arnold  (*  Light  of  Asia  *,  preface)  Guatama  was  born 
about  B.C.  620.'* 

*  Except  only  Jer.  xvii,  6. 

*  It  is  well  Imown  (and  in  fact  obvious  to  every  student)  that  the 
Greek  text  of  Jeremiah  is  much  shorter  than  the  Hebrew.  The 
Hebrew  having  been  re-arranged,  and  augmented  with  a  deal  of 
unnecessary  verbiage,  since  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made. 
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If  Mr.  Anderson  knew  anything  about  Buddhism  he 
would  not  write  such  nonsense;  he  would  be  aware 
that  Sir  E.  Arnold  is  not  an  authority  on  Buddha,  and 
that  Gautama  learned  no  more  from  Judaism  than  he 
did  from  Madame  Blavatsky. 

"  Daniel  in  the  Critics'  Den "  shows  us  that  the 
results  of  modem  research  must  be  preached  more 
widely  to  the  people.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  captured 
the  doctors  and  deans,  the  bishops  and  canons;  the 
laity  have  still  to  be  converted.  Scholars  may  hesitate 
to  defend  such  a  composition  as  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but 
there  are  individuals  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  ;  and  it  is  only  a  greater  and  more  general  know- 
ledge of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  that  will  ensure  the 
cessation  of  misleading  and  vindictive  treatises  like  the 
one  before  us. 

Mr.  Anderson's  affection  for  Daniel  appears  to  he  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  theory  about  the  **  Seventy 
Weeks",  and  has  contributed  to  the  turgid  literature 
upon  that  head.  As  Bishop  South  said,  *' Prophecy 
either  finds  a  man  cracked,  or  leaves  him  so".  The 
Higher  Criticism  gives  us  the  only  tenable  explanation 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel ;  on  any  other  theory  it  only 
contains  things  **  hard  to  be  understood,  which  the 
ignorant  and  unstedfast  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction  "  (2  Peter  iii,  16). 

Chilperic. 
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In  the  collected  essays  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley  is 
one  on  **  The  Evolution  of  Theology  '* ;  in  it  is  a  lengthy 
examination  of  the  story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  as  related 
in  I  Samuel,  xxviii.  This  story,  which  Mr.  Huxley  says 
is  probably  true,  but  the  veracity  of  which  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  doubts,  leaves  no  doubt — the  former  says — as  to 
the  existence  among  the  IsraeHtes  of  the  "  fundamental 
doctrine  that  man  consists  of  a  body  and  of  a  spirit, 
which  last,  after  the  death  of  a  body,  continues  to  exist 
as  a  ghost  ".  Further  on,  he  continues :  **  It  appears  to 
be  a  universally  admitted  fact  that,  before  the  exile,  the 
Israelites  had  no  belief  in  rewards  or  punishments  after 
death,  nor  in  anything  similar  to  the  Christian  heaven 
and  hell ;  but  our  story  proves  that  it  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  continuance 
of  individual  existence  after  death  by  a  ghostly  simu- 
lacrum of  life.  Nay,  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
produce  conclusive  evidence  that  they  disbelieved  in 
immortality."  Still  further  on  he  insists  that  all  primi- 
tive theologies  have  **  a  belief  that  man  has  a  soul  which 
continues  to  exist  after  death  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  "  ;  and  he  refers  to  the  present  Polynesian  belief  as 
being  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
Sciotheism  Mr.  Huxley  believed  to  be  universal. 

This  essay  may  well  excite  our  admiration ;  for  the 
depth  of  view,  and  extraordinary  knowledge  Huxley 
here  shows  he  possessed  of  the  philosophies  and  reli- 
gions of  the  Jewish  race  could  only  be  reasonably 
expected  of  one  who  had  made  those  subjects  his  special 
stucjy. 

In  his  criticism  (see  Contemporary  Review,  August,  1894) 
Mr.  Lang  agreed  with  Huxley  that  the  Israelites  did 
entertain  such  a  belief;  ** it  is  almost  incredible,  ^ priori, 
that  Israel,  alone  of  mankind,  should  have  disbelieved  in 
a  future  life".  Of  the  story  itself,  Mr.  Lang  thinks 
there  is  none  more  popular  with  children.  Does  this 
covertly  mean  that  children  of  a  larger  growth  discard 
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it  ?  But  whether  a  true  account  or  not,  it  will  not  affect 
the  arguments  I  propose  to  use  to  show  that  this  suppo- 
sition is  a  mistake.  The  mere  presence  of  such  a  story 
in  the  early  Jewish  literature  is  only  suflScient  evidence 
for  what  belief  is  really  there. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Dean  Stanley  admitted 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  reference  to  a  life  after 
death  in  the  early  Jewish  writings ;  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that,  in  his  work  on  Leviticus,  Bishop 
"Warburton  based  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine 
origin  of  that  book  on  the  fact  that  it  contained  no  revela- 
tion of  a  future  world  !  This  view  Archbishop  Whateley 
endorsed.  Both  also  agreed  that  the  Book  of  Job  lent 
no  support  to  the  theory  of  a  life  after  death. 

In  attempting  to  discover  what  rational  grounds  exist 
for  the  belief  in  immortality,  I  have  been  led  to 
re-examine,  not  only  the  story  in  question,  but  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  My  conclusions 
are  somewhat  startling,  but  will  probably  be  of  interest 
to  my  readers. 

I  think  both  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Lang  even  pre- 
mature in  their  statements,  and  that  an  individual 
existence,  such  as  is  always  thought  of  in  connection 
with  immortality,  was  quite  unknown  to  the  Jews  before 
the  captivity. 

The  word  **  soul "  evidently  misled  these  eminent 
controversialists,  and  it  is  a  stumbling-block  to  all 
investigators.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  it  should 
have  proved  such  in  this  particular  case,  for  both  dis- 
putants referred  to  the  word  Elohim.  Yet  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  very  word  that  an  explanation  is  to  be 
found ! 

The  opening  verses  of  Genesis  tell  us  **  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  **.  The  correct 
translation  is  "  the  breath  of  the  Gods  broocjed  (or 
hovered)  upon  the  waters".  The  Hebrew  is  Ruach 
Elohim,  and  Ruach  is  the  key-note  to  the  controversy 
respecting  immortality. 

Max  Miiller  has  said  that  a  belief  in  God,  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  retribution,  has 
been  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  human  reason  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  special  revelation;    that  the 
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breath  which  leaves  man  at  death,  and  which  indeed 
seemed  the  only  difference  between  the  dying^  one  and 
the  one  already  dead,  "stood  for  all  that  fonn^y 
existed  in  the  breathing  body — the  feelings,  the  percep- 
tions, the  conceptions — for  all  these  left  us  at  the  same 

time It  was  felt  that  the  breath  must  exist 

somewhere  after  its  departure ;  and  the  earliest  concep- 
tion of  the  soul  is  strictly  referable  to  the  departure  erf 
the  breath." 

If  this  be  so,  all  that  the  Witch  story  proves  is  this : 
that  the  Jews  of  that  time  shared  the  primitive  belief 
that  the  vanished  breath  existed  somewhere.     It  do^ 
not  at  all  follow  that  Samuel  was  still  alive ;  his  breath 
might  be  dormant,  but  liable  to  resume  human  form  and 
speech  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  special  purpose,  when 
invoked  by  sorcery.     More  than  this  cannot  possibly  be 
strained  from  the  narrative.     The  Egyptians  had  an 
elaborate  theory  of  the  dead ;  and  it  may  be  urged  that 
as  the  chapter  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  known  to  us  as 
the  Book  of  Redemption,  was  extant  in  the  19th  dynasty, 
under  which  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  Egypt,  the  Jews 
mmt  have  known  more  than  this.     But  too  much  can  be 
made  of  a  contact  between  two  peoples,  especially  under 
such  circumstances  as  existed  in  this  case.     Egyptian 
civilisation  was  then  far  advanced ;  and  the  Egyptians 
had  outgrown  the  primitive  human  beliefs,  and  had  a 
clear  and  well-defined   theogony  of   their  own.      The 
Israelites,  on   the  other  hand,  were  a   rude,   pastoral 
people,  with  rude,   pastoral  ideas:    they  were   in  the 
infant  stage  of  mental  evolution.      Despised   by  their 
taskmasters,  and  with   separate  cities   assigned   them, 
they  had  no  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  lore.      Moses  seems  to  have  been   the  only 
Israelite  (always  supposing  the  story  of  the  Sojourn  ta 
be  true;  it  has  lately  been  called  in  question!)  who  was 
brought  up  in  "  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ".     He, 
alone,  could  have  heard  of  their  higher  speculations,  and 
these  he  might   have  deliberately  discarded.      Recent 
discoveries  make  it   fairly  certain   that  the   Egyptian 
priesthood — and  learning  was  confined  to  the  priestly 
class — was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  Magic  Lantern ;  and 
the  delusions  and  cheats  practised  on  the  multitude  may 
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^w^ell  have  impressed  Moses  with  the  fact  that  all  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  the  future  was  but  means  to  an 
end — the  grasping  and  retention  of  power. 

When  man  awoke,  when  he  first  was  able  to  think, 
lie  could  not  but  have  noticed  that  the  breath  made  all 
the  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead;   that 
exercise  of  active  power  was  a  prerogative  of  life  ;  and 
that  rain,  and  sun,  and  earthquakes,  were  all  manifesta- 
tions of  some  imseen  gigantic  being  (or  beings)  like 
himself,   but    who    ever    hid    himself  (or   themselves) 
from  men.     The  mystery  of  Ufe  was  great;   and  the 
breath,  which  particularly  and  especially  characterised 
life,  must  have  been  given  by  the  Great  Breather.     An 
old  root  si  or  siv,  meant  to  heave  up  and  down  like  the 
sea,  which  seemed  to  breathe.     An  old  god  was  Siva, 
the  breather ;  though,  as  the  sea  often  destroys,  Siva  in 
course  of  time  was  better  known  as  the  Destroying 
Deity.    Another  root  was  an — to  blow  or  breathe;  the 
Latin  anima  comes  from  this,  and  hence  really  means 
the  breath,  or  principle  of  life.    Atman  was  another 
such  word.     In  the  Maha-Bharata  we  find  a  great  deal 
about  atman,  which  is  translated  by  English  scholars 
as  soul : 

"These  bodies  that  enclose  the  everlasting  soul  [atmanj 

inscrutable, 
Immortal,  have  an  end:   but  he  who  thinks  the  soul 

[atman]  can  be  destroyed, 
And  he  who  deems  it  a  destroyer,  are  alike  mistaken  ;  it 
Kills  not,  and  is  not  killed  ;  it  is  not  bom,  nor  doth  it  ever 

die." 

And  why  does  it  never  die  ? 

"  Know  this  !  the  Being  who  spread  this  uuiverse 
Is  indestructible.    Who  can  destroy  the  Indestructible  ?  " 

The  Vedanta  philosophy,  on  which  this  poem  is 
based,  taught  "  God  is  everything,  and  everything  is 
God  " ;  or,  as  some  translations,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
render  it,  **  That  is  everything,  and  everything  is  That " 
— That  being  a  synonym  for  the  all-embracing  deity. 

As  man  had  the  breath,  which  was  his  life,  imparted 
by  the  great  breather,  he  was  thus  regarded  as 
possessing  a  portion   of  the  deity — a   portion  which 
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would  eventually  return  to  its  source  and  be  absorbed 
in  it.     Man  was  thus  immortal  in  a  sense. 

This  doctrine  spread  to  Greece,  and  curious  read«3 
are  referred  to  Plato's  **  Phaedrus  ",  "  Phaedo  ",  "  Re- 
public*', "Timaeus",  etc.,  for  the  uses  made  of  it  bj 
that  remarkable  man.  Plato  uses  the  word  psyche- 
still  a  word  meaning  breath,  or  breath  of  life ;  in  the 
'*  Timaeus  "  (xlviii)  the  psyche  is  real,  having  a  mortal 
and  divine  portion — the  latter  being  the  Nous,  now 
translated  Intellect.  In  xliv  Plato  expressly  says  tl^ 
psyche  is  mortal,  the  Nous  being  lent  as  a  daimoo 
(Ixxi).  The  psyches  dwelt  in  the  stars ;  and,  after 
a  well  spent  life,  a  man's  psyche  went  to  its  own  star, 
where  it  remained  for  10,000  years.  An  imrighteous 
life  resulted  in  a  re-birth  of  the  psyche  in  a  woman ;  if 
her  life,  too,  was  unrighteous  the  psyche  then  reappeared 
in  a  brute.  This  doctrine  of  transmigration  also  came 
from  the  far  East.  The  idea  was  still  current  in  Vergil's 
time,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  sixth  book  of 
the  iEneid. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  relations  of  Sanskrit  to 
Aryan,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  "  breath "  theory 
came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  From  what  is 
now  known  of  Akkadian  civilisation,  and  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  it  is  probable  that  was 
the  source  of  the  old  Hebraic  legend.  The  Laws  of 
Manu  tell  us  God  created  the  waters  with  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils — a  very  suggestive  passage  when  com- 
pared with  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis  in  their 
correct  translation. 

The  word  ruach  has  come  down  to  us  very  little 
altered,  either  in  form  or  meaning.  Our  word  reek  is 
from  it,  and  the  German  for  smoke  is  rauch.  God 
himself  was  regarded  as  breath.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
a  fragment  of  Philo-Byblias,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  a  Phoenician  cosmogony  that  told  how  the  wind 
"  hovered  over  the  watery  chaos,  and  union  took  place  ". 
The  earliest  Irish  poem  is  ascribed  to  a  prince  from 
Milesia,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ.  It  begins :  "  I  am  the  wind  which 
breathes  upon  the  sea  "  ;  and  after  some  lines  of  similar 
import  it  says  :  "  I  am  the  god,"  etc. 
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That  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  absorption  theory 
may  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  books,  there  has 
been  suggested  i  Samuel  ii,  6,  and  Psalm  civ,  30.  The 
marginal  reading  of  the  latter  passage  makes  it  read : 
•*  Thou  gatherest  in  their  breath,  they  die  ".  But  I  am 
scarcely  prepared  to  endorse  this  view. 

**  Soul*'  is  not  an  English  word;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
**  saw^l "  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  think ;  so  what  the 
Anglo-Saxons  called  soul  we  should  call  mind.  But 
soul  is  not  the  only  word  which  misleads.  Spirit,  or 
the  Latin  spiritus,  is  much  older,  and  perhaps  a  worse 
offender.  Ghost  is  yet  another  such  word.  How  came 
they  in  the  English  language  ? 

Jerome  translated  the  Hebrew  Ruach  and  the  Greek 
Pneuma    by   spiritus — still    a  word   meaning    breath. 
When   Wycliffe  made  his  early  English  translation  of 
the  Bible  from  the  vulgate  he  anglicised  spiritus  into 
spirit.        For     the     idiomatic    use     of    wind,    though 
familiar  enough  to  the  Hebrews,  was  quite  unknown 
here.     A  word  was  thus  brought  into  our  vocabulary 
which  it  did   not    before  possess;    and   by  its  use  in 
special  cases   soon  acquired  another  meaning  from  its 
primary  one.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Ghost.     A 
German  Bible  of   1483  renders  the  last  four  words  of 
Genesis  ii,   7,  thus:   den  geist  des  lebens — the  breath  of 
life.     When  the  translation  of  the   Bible  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  made,  spiritus  was  rendered  gast — another 
word  meaning  breath  ;  in  Middle  English  gast  became 
goost  and  gost.     The  Latin  Spiritus  Sanctus  became 
the  Anglo-Saxon  halig  gast;    the  holi  goste  of  Piers 
Plowman ;  and  our  Holy  Ghost  I     So  far  has  been  the 
departure  from  those  ancient  legends  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  Hebrews ! 

Few  will  dispute  the  chronism  of  Genesis  i,  and 
Genesis  viii.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  former  ruach 
meant  wind ;  in  the  latter  it  is  so  translated !  "  God 
remembered  Noah.  .  .  .  and  made  a  wind  to  pass  over 
the  earth."  Breath  is  air  in  motion  ;  wind  is  nothing 
more.  The  Song  of  Songs  ii,  17,  and  iv,  6,  is  similar  to 
Genesis  iii,  8 :  the  **  cool "  of  the  evening  refers  to  the 
refreshing  evening  breeze,  as  the  marginal  notes  admit. 
I  have  referred  to  Genesis  ii,  7 ;  in  2  Esdras  iii,  4,  is 
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a  confirmation. that  ruach  meant  breath  even  at  that 
later  date.  Referring  to  the  '*  ruach  "  which  God,  is 
the  earlier  passage  mentioned,  breathed  into  man,  the 
writer  says  Adam  was  "  a  body  without  a  sooL  .  . . 
and  thou  didst  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
he  was  made  living  before  thee  ".  Adam  was  a  Hfekss 
orm  made  of  earth,  and  the  **  breath  "  of  God  gave  him 
a  soul — or  life. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  refer  to  the  numerous  mis- 
translations of  ruach,  and  pneuma,  and  psyche,  in  tl^ 
various  books  of  the  Bible.  They  are  l^on,  and  all 
help  to  accentuate  the  mistaken  belief  that  man  has  a 
body  and  a  soul — the  latter  being  an  entity  which  has  a 
separate  existence  nowj  and  will  have  an  individual 
existence  hereafter. 

My  object  is  rather  to  show  the  want  of  belief  in 
immortality  among  the  Jews  of  Old  Testament  times. 
Psalm  xc  and  ciii  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  their 
writer  (if  David,  it  should  be  remembered  he  was  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart !)  believed  man's  life  to  be  as 
ephemeral  as  grass,  and  as  a  flower  of  the  field.  Psahn 
vi,  5,  Ecclesiastes  ix,  lo,  Isaiah  xxxviii,  9,  all  seem  to 
directly  negative  a  future  existence.  Again,  how 
or  why  is  it  there  is  no  distinct  and  clear  reference  to  a 
life  after  death  in  the  Old  Testament  books?  If  the 
Jews  believed  that  an  individual  conscious  existence 
awaited  them  in  the  future,  is  it  not  most  extraordinary 
that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  it?  Even  the 
prophets  are  silent.  Why  are  the  Israelites  entreated 
to  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God  and  forsake  idols? 
Because  of  the  risk  they  ran  in  forfeiting  a  happy  home  in 
another  world  ?  Not  at  all !  The  only  inducement 
oflFered  is  that  they  may  live  peaceably  in  the  land 
which  Jehovah  had  given  them  here. 

There  are  but  three  such  references  known  to  me  in 
these  old  records.  The  apocryphal  books  require 
separate  notice;  in  passing  I  may  just  mention  that 
the  immortality  referred  to  there  was  not  general. 
Only  those  who  love  Wisdom  would  live  again.  This 
was  a  theory  which  some  of  the  Apostles  evidently 
shared,  and  which  Justin  expressly  says  was  his  own 
belief. 
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Two  of  the  instances  referred  to  are  somewhat  similar ; 
they  are  in  Isaiah  xiv,  9,  and  Ezekiel  xxxii.  Ezekiel 
says  some  of  the  nations  were  in  scheol,  and  Pharoah, 
at  his  death  is  rejoiced  to  find  his  own  enemies  laid  low 
there.  But  what  is  there  in  such  a  poetical  recognition  ? 
IDaniel  xii,  2,  is,  however,  different :  "  And  many  [not 
all]  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt."  The  book  of  Daniel  was 
written  about  167  B.C.  Had  the  Israelites  to  wait  for 
the  bitter  lessons  of  exile  to  learn  that  some  men  might 
live  again?  or  are  we  to  think  that  so  singular  a 
reference  to  a  resurrection  is  a  late  interpolation  ? 

We  know  the  Book  of  Daniel  Was  meddled  with ;  for 
the  "  Benedicite  Opera  "  was  interpolated  later,  between 
verses  23  and  24  of  chapter  iii. 

That  man  was  not  regarded  as  immortal  by  the  author 
of  Genesis  may  be  seen  from  vi,  3,  7,  and  17:  "  My 
breath  (ruach)  shall  not  rule  (margin,  abide  in)  man  for 

ever I  will  destroy  (Hebrew  is  blot  out)  .... 

both  man  and  beast  and  creeping  thing  ....  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life ;  everything  that  is  in  the 
earth  shall  die."  There  was  no  distinction  between  man 
and  beast  and  creeping  thing;  God  would  "blot  them 
out". 

In  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  Burton  says  Pope 
Leo  X  had  the  question  of  the  soul's  immortality 
argued  before  him ;  he  decided  that  "  it  began  in 
nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends  ". 

W.  A.  Leonard. 
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As  all  Paris  is  in  a  feverish  excitement  about  the  ^nst 
of  the  Arch-Angel  to  the  humble  abode  of  Henriette 
Couedon,  and  as  even  Emile  Zola  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  an  interview  with  this  heavenly  visitor, 
I  could  not  abstain  from  wending  my  way  to  the  Rac 
de  Paradis-Poissoni^re,  a  lively  street  between  the  Roe 
du  Faubourg- St.  Denis  and  the  Rue  du  Faubourg- 
Poissoni^re,  where  the  happy  virgin  who  has  bejn 
honored  by  a  prolonged  visit  of  the  angel  lives  with  hs 
parents. 

It  was  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  1 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house,  which  was  besieged  by 
visitors  who  came  provided  with  faith  and  cash  to  intH- 
view  Saint  Gabriel  through  the  **  medium  "  Henriette. 
The  postman  had  already  discharged  his  heavy  bun^ 
of  hundreds  of  letters,  letters  from  all  parts  of  France- 
nay,  from  all  parts  of  the  world — addressed  to  Henriette 
Couedon  by  those  good  and  pious  people  who  could  iwc 
undertake  the  voyage  to  Paris,  but  were  anxious  to 
benefit  by  the  unexpected  visit  of  the  angel  to  our  globe. 

Henriette  is  the  heroine  of  the  day  ;  her  intimate 
relation  to  the  angel  enables  her  to  explain  the  past  and 
to  predict  the  future.  Her  visitors,  who  patiently  waited 
for  their  turn  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
invisible  messenger  from  above,  consisted  of  a  crowd  of 
clerics  of  all  sorts,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  women  of 
the  lower  and  middle  class  and  ladies  of  the  hauU  vdii^ 
amongst  them  many  sick  and  deformed,  who  evidently 
came  to  receive  advice  in  regard  to  their  ailments.  Hjc 
atmosphere  in  the  small  waiting-rooms  is  not  particn- 
larly  angelic,  but  we  all  know  that  angels  do  not  seieci 
palaces  as  their  dwelling  places  when  occasionally  they 
visit  this  vale  of  tears. 

Mademoiselle  Couedon,  her  father  and  mother  came 
to  Paris  no  one  knows  when  and  whence ;  Henriette  is 
about  27  years  of  age.  As  an  approved  **  medium ", 
Henriette  knows  all  the  tricks  dear  to  Spiritists  and 
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Theosophists,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  would  have- been 
delighted  with  the  girl ;  she  would  have  found  in  her  a 
priceless  treasure. 

Her  father  runs  the  show,  and  her  mother  serves  as  a 
chaperon  to  protect  the  innocence  of  the  virgin,  which 
seems  almost  superfluous,  as  the  angel  who  is  in  daily 
commimication  with  Henriette  should  be  ample  pro^ 
tection  under  the  circumstances. 

Every  visitor  is  asked  his  name  and  occupation  as  a 
preliminary  before  being  admitted  to  the  audience  of  the 
Archangel.  Unfortunately  my  credentials  were  not 
sufl&cient.  As  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  man  with  a 
beard  ^  la  Henri  quatrey  I  failed  to  impress  Henriette's 
father  as  a  suitable  interviewer  of  the  angel,  and  when, 
after  hours  of  patient  waiting,  my  turn  came,  it  was 
announced  that  the  audience^ for  that  day  was  closed. 
I  had  some  compensation  for'  the  disappointment  in  the 
highly  interesting  study  of  the  faces  and  conversations 
of  those  who  were  more  lucky  than  I  was  in  questioning 
God*s  special  messenger  and  receiving  answers  from  the 
angel  through  Henriette's  mouth.  Society  ladies  seemed 
to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  fashionable  entertainment, 
but  the  poor  people  who  came  to  receive  advice  in  their 
trouble  were  in  terrible  earnest.  The  interview  seemed 
to  have  given  new  hope  and  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
-the  despairing.  The  priests  who  would  not  miss  the 
rare  opportimity  of  speaking  to  and  hearing  a  conso- 
latory message  from  the  Angel  seemed  less  satisfied; 
•  perhaps  they  were  disappointed  by  not  having  heard  the 
■  rustling  of  the  angel's  wings  and  the  melodious  voice  of 
St.  Gabriel.  But  the  majority  of  the  faithful  leave 
Henriette's  sanctum  radiant,  for  the  Angel  has  told 
them  of  their  prospects  in  life,  of  their  future  husbands 
or  wives,  of  a  windfall  in  the  shape  of  a  large  inheri- 
tance, of  immeasured  pleasure  and  happiness  in  this  or 
the  next  world.  A  young  couple  came  to  inquire  if  the 
baby  in  spe  would  be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  the  Angel  had 
advised  them  that  it  would  be  a  healthy  boy.  They 
came  dancing  out  of  the  room,  and  I  saw  them  after- 
wards celebrating  the  good  news  at  a  neighbouring 
jtavem. 

My  curiosity  having  been  appeased  only  partly,  as 
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the  aDgel  had  refused  to  receive  me,  I  decided  to  vis^ 
Henriette  again  after  changing  my  outward  appearance. 
So  I  consulted  the  barber  and  a  clergyman  friend  widi  a. 
view  of  veiling  my  identity.  It  was  a  risky  undertakisg, 
because  the  Archangel  might  have  discovered  the  tdck; 
but  he  did  not,  nor  did  Henriette's  respectable  father 
suspect  the  clean  shaven  infidel  in  the  clerical  garb,  aisl 
my  pious  face  this  time  served  as  a  passport.  My  friends 
unanimously  declared  that  I  could  stand  for  a  statue  of 
St.  Aloysius,  and  so  I  entered  on  my  second  pilgrimage 
to  the  Rue  de  Paradis.  When  I  had  reached  Henriette's 
flat  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Angel  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  heaven,  and  that  the  audience  for  which  I 
longed  would  be  granted. 

Henriette's  father  and  mother  were  in  the  best  of 
moods,  and  after  the  necessary  introduction  by  hex 
worthy  parent,  I  was  left  alone  with  the  "medium". 
She  looked  at  me  with  indifference ;  the  dear  saint  had 
during  the  last  few  weeks  seen  so  many  of  my  assumed 
profession  that  evidently  she  treated  the  whole  afi^ir  as 
a  matter  of  routine.  A  man  of  experience  must  at  once 
discover  that  this  girl  has  had  "  a  past ",  but  no  educa- 
tion. The  favorite  of  the  Archangel  belongs  to  the 
lower  middle  class ;  her  face  is  powdered  and  her  eye- 
brows are  dyed.  One  could  not  believe  that  statesmen 
and  princes,  duchesses  and  women  of  the  world,  should 
have  failed  to  detect  in  the  face  of  Henriette  Couedon 
the  cunning  which  characterises  women  of  her  class. 
The  girl  informs  her  visitor  that  the  angel  speaks 
through  her ;  she  is  fully  conscious  of  the  great  service 
she  is  rendering  to  France  by  transmitting  to  us  sinners 
the  heavenly  message.  This  consciousness  apparently 
gives  an  air  of  importance  and  gravity  to  the  face  of  the 
virgin. 

Henriette,  after  looking  at  my  clerical  garb,  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  believed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
CathoUc  religion,  and  she  omitted  the  admonition  which 
she  is  giving  to  laymen  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
faith.  She  sat  in  front  of  me,  and,  after  a  few  questions 
as  to  my  nationality,  began  to  hypnotise  herself  by 
passing  her  white  hand  over  the  sleepy  face.  This 
operation  was  evidently  a  sham,  which  could  never 
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deceive  a  professional  man.  Mademoiselle  closed  her 
eyes,  but,  no  doubt,  she  was  fully  awake  all  the  time 
that  the  Angel  answered  my  questions  through  her^ 
From  the  moment  Henriette  had  feigned  unconscious- 
ness her  voice  had  altered,  and  her  body  seemed 
motionless,  while  her  lips  moved.    She  knew  her  part. 

Henriette's  personality  was  for  a  while  merged  in 
that  of  the  heavenly  visitor,  and  the  Angel  spoke 
through  her  mouth.  I  tried  to  obtain  insight  into  her 
mental  faculties,  but  this  task  was  a  very  difficult  one. 

Naturally  I  felt  greatly  flattered  when  my  first  ques- 
tion, "  if  I  was  going  to  become  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  ",  was  answered  in  a  clear  voice  as  follows : 

"  You  are  a  young  priest  and  God  loves  you.  Follow  the 
example  of  the  Savior  and  you  will  see  the  glory  of  God. 
You  will  attain  to  high  honors  in  His  Church,  but  he  will  call 
you  when  you  least  expect  to  be  called.  Be  prepared  for 
that  call." 

So  it  was  certain  the  Angel  did  not  know  me,  and  I 
could  safely  continue  my  interrogations.  I  addressed 
one  of  my  questions  to  the  Angel  in  the  English 
language,  but  no  answer  was  returned.  Henriette 
slightly  opened  her  eyes  as  if  suspecting  me,  but  when 
I  remarked  that  I  had  lived  in  England  for  some 
time,  and  thought  the  Angel  might  know  English,  the 
answer  came :  "  Speak  French ;  we  are  in  France,  and 
you  are  a  Frenchman  ". 

"  So  I  am,"  I  replied ;  and  in  true  Parisian  French  I 
continued  :  "  Will  there  be  a  re-union  of  the  Churches 
under  the  sway  of  the  Holy  Father  ? "  Evidently  the 
Angel  had  never  heard  of  the  Grindelwald  conferences 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  the  Pope. 

"  What  Churches,"  he  replied ;  "  there  is  only  one 
Church,  and  that  Church  is  imited.  How  can  there  be 
a  re-union?  Heretics  may  return  to  the  only  Church  of 
our  Lord,  and  they  will  be  welcome." 

Adapting  my  question  to  the  situation,  I  said :  "  Will 
the  heretics,  the  English  for  instance,  return  to  the 
Church  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  will,  and  the  others  will  be  damned." 
I  felt  that  as  a  clergyman  I  would  have  to  stick  to 
theological  subjects,  and  I  directed  my  curiosity  towards 
heavenly  institutions. 
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"Is  sweet  music,"  I  asked,  "a  part  of  eternal 
happiness,  and  are  the  works  of  our  great  composers 
known  in  heaven  ?  " 

**  In  heaven  everything  is  known,  but  our  celestial 
music  is  far  superior  to  that  known  to  human  ears." 

"But  are  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  of 
Coreggio,  Murillo  and  Raphael,  of  Wagner  and  Bach, 
are  they  not  played  on  the  harps  in  the  eternal 
kingdom  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,  everything  is  played  there  which 
is  beautiful." 

I  suppressed  a  laugh;  the  good  Angel  had  littk 
knowledge  of  our  grand  composers,  as  he  did  nc^ 
correct  the  intentional  blunder. 

"  May  I  ask  if  the  great  French  writers  of  this 
century  are  in  heaven  or  in  hell  ?  " 

"  Most  of  them  are  in  hell,  but  a  few  are  in  heaven." 

"Which?" 

"  I  know,  but  I  shall  not  tell." 

"  Are  Manning  and  Newman  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  these  names.    Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Bishops  of  the  Church." 

"  We  know  only  the  Christian  names  of  Bishops." 

The  Angel  was  not  easily  disconcerted;  but  he 
seemed  somewhat  tired  or  vexed  with  my  questions,  as 
they  were  out  of  the  ordinary  run. 

Innocently  I  continued  to  gather  information,  "  May 
I  be  permitted  to  ask  if  the  Angel's  message  to  Made- 
moiselle and  to  France  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
joyful  message  brought  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago  ?  " 

But  this  question  startled  the  Angel  and  Henriette. 
The  audience  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Henriette 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  the  chair  was  overturned. 
Closing  the  door  to  the  next  room  with  a  bang,  she 
disappeared.    Why  ? 

Did  I  offend  the  Angel,  or  Henriette,  or  both.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  never  find  out. 

Many  people  were  waiting  outside,  and  I  left  carrying 
with  me  the  conviction  that  the  girl  was  not  laboring 
under  a  delusion,  and  that  she  was  not  in  an  hypnotic 
condition.     The  whole  affair  is  not  essentially  different 
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from  the  miracle  business  at  Lrourdes  or  Kevelaer.  One 
thing,  however,  I  could  ascertain :  that  the  Angel  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  entrepreneur  is  an  unqualified 
success  even  in  this  city  of  light,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
he  would  be  a  still  greater  success  in  London. 

St.  Gabriel,  if  properly  invited,  will  yield  to  the 
temptation  and  will  cross  the  Channel  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  faithful  in  Modern  Babylon. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  representative  committee 
•waits  upon  Henriette  Couedon  and  seeks  an  interview 
•with  the  Angel.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  head  the  com- 
mittee, which  might  be  composed  of  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  Hugh  Price-Hughes,  with  the 
English  Ambassador  as  interpreter.  If  on  the  AngeVs 
visit  in  London,  Mrs.  Besant  would  act  as  the  "  medium  ' 
and  W.  T.  Stead  as  reporter,  blunders  like  those  com- 
mitted by  the  uneducated  Henriette  could  easily  be 
avoided,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  to  his  great  delight,  would 
find  the  true  "Foundations  of  Belief"  in  a  new 
revelation. 

A.  FOURNIER. 
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**  In  every  clime  we  are  in  a  periscian  state,  and  with  onr  h^bt, 
our  shadow,  and  darkness  walk  about  us.'* — Sir  J.  Brownk. 

The  westering  sun,  acquiring  an  apparently  accelerated 
velocity  as  it  nears  the  horizon -line,  has  just  vanished  behind 
the  Arran  peaks,  which,  incandescent  for  a  moment,  are  now 
sharply  defined  against  the  afterglow,  so  that  the  contoor  of 
the  whole  island  from  north  to  south,  stands  out  silhouette- 
like,  gaunt  Goatfell,  as  beseems  its  majesty,  towering  grandly 
above  th  i  rival  heights,  which  in  the  full  daylight  dispute  its 
sovereignty,  but  are  finally  deposed  by  this  severer  test  of 
illumination  a  Urgo.  In  the  middle  distance,  similarly  figured 
but  in  clearer  view,  lie  the  islands  of  the  Greater  Cumbrae,  and 
the  Less,  the  old,  ruined  tower  on  the  highest  point  of  the  latter, 
contrasted  by  its  relatively  geometrical  form  with  the  irregu- 
lar profile  of  the  escarpments  of  the  series  of  terraces  of 
which  the  island  consists.  To  right  and  left  of  the  base  on 
the  Ayrshire  coast,  which  serves  as  the  centre  of  my  outlook, 
sweep  the  shores  in  wide  erratic  curves,  with  rockboond, 
shingly,  or  sandy  fringes.  Behind,  the  hills  rise  steeply,  their 
lower  slopes  umbrageous  with  beech  and  elm  and  oak,  giving 
place  higher  up  to  Scotch  firs  in  close  and  open  order,  and 
passing  finally,  towards  the  bleak  wind-swept  summits,  into 
straggling  shrubs,  brackens,  and  heather. 

What  a  pervasive  phenomenon  is  life  !  Even  out  here  at 
the  very  end  of  this  slender  spit  of  weathered  trap,  to  whicfa 
I  have  come  to  snatch  a  brief  respite  firom  the  "  firet  and 
fever  *'  of  that  fierce  race  for  bare  subsistence  that  men  mis- 
name civilisation,  the  signs  of  living  activity,  the  visible  em- 
bodiments of  the  imperious  will  to  live,  are  everywhere 
present.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  soft-gliding  passage  of  the 
sailing- boats  on  the  Firth,  or  the  play  of  sunset  colors,  or  the 
murmur  of  the  flowing  tide,  all  conduce  to  the  impression  of 
a  cosmic  life.  There  are  on  all  sides  definitive  notes  of  con- 
centrated, individualised  vital  energy.  The  battered  and 
water- worn  rock  upon  which  I  lie  is  beset  in  every  sheltered 
nook  above  high -water  mark  with  the  hardy  stonecrop,  or 
with  clinging  moss  and  creeping  lichen,  while  below  tide-level 
its  surface  is  almost  continuously  invested  with  vegetating 
univalves,  and  the  clefts  and  crannies  are  thickly  studded 
with  variously-colored  sea-anemones.  Here  at  my  elbow  is 
a  stagnant  pool  of  rain-water,  overspread  with  a  gieen  scum, 
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-a  veritable  zoological  microcosm  of  minnte,  intensely  living 
beings.  The  expanse  of  sea  before  me  is  a  vast  vivarium, 
^th  a  teeming  population  varying  in  type  with  latitude  and 
>^epth,  from  the  infinitesimal  diatom  on  the  surface  to  the 
'globingerinse  of  the  three-mile  deep  ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
'from  these  protozoa  to  those  leviathans  of  the  main,  the 
«hark  among  fishes  and  the  whale  amongst  marine  mammals. 
The  air  above  me  is  darkened  with  the  flight  of  homing 
birds,  but  these  visible  forms  become  few  and  scattered  in 
comparison  with  the  m3rriads  of  spores  and  germs,  morbific 
;and  beneficent,  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  be 
infested.  Along  the  shore  road  the  cows,  milking-time  past, 
low  contentedly  as  they  return  to  the  pasture-ground,  while 
far  up  the  hiU  a  stray  lamb  is  bleating  piteously  for  its 
mother.  Human  voices,  lusty  and  jocund,  soft  and  low,  and 
the  ringing  laughter  of  romping  children  sound  near  and 
<lear  in  the  evening  stillness.  Life— exuberant,  strenuous  life 
on  earth,  in  air,  and  sea,  potential,  pullulating,  struggling, 
memorial  in  delicate  impressions  upon  shale,  in  the  medals 
of  the  massive  rocks.  Consciousness  strives  in  vain  to  realise 
a  lifeless  world,  such  as  they  tell  us  exists  in  that  circumsolar 
land  or  palseocrystic  sea  that  still  lies  beyond  the  explorer's 
ken.  Yet  science  proclaims  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
physical  conditions  of  our  planet  were  such  as  absolutely  to 
forbid  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  bioplasm  or  biophor, 
when  what  is  now  a  terraqueous  globe  was  a  spheroid  of 
whirling,  incandescent  vapor,  and  later,  a  molten  mass. 

The  silhouette  of  Arran  is  fading  slowly  into  the  dull,  red 
haze  of  the  dying  afterglow,  even  the  Cumbraes  are  growing 
-dim  and  blurred.  The  dusk  is  sinking  into  darkness.  In  the 
glare  of  the  day,  when  external  objects  are  readily  perceived 
.and  gauged,  and  the  mind  can  easily  and  accurately  adjust 
itself  to  its  surroundings,  the  feeling  of  expansiveness,  which 
we  take  for  an  idea  of  the  Infinite,  reaches  its  minimum 
intensity.  In  this  crepuscular  medium  through  which  things 
loom  vaguely,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  field  of  vision  are  no 
longer  firmly  drawn,  but  suffer  confusion  or  effacement,  con- 
sciousness expatiates  untrammelled  by  the  tonic  influence  of 
sense,  and  seems  to  lose  itself  in  immensity.  The  thought- 
} forms  of  time  and  space  fall  away,  and  even  the  scientific 
imagination  rises  into  the  empyrean,  the  supermundane  ethex^ 
of  vision  and  ecstacy.  • 

iEons  ago,  soon  after  Life  had  dawned  on  Earth,  what  is 
now  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  was  merged  in  a  vast,  primeval 
sea,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  crustaceans,  like  the  extinct  trilo- 
Jbite,  and  the  extant  king-crab,  and  weird-looking  ganoid 
fishes,  whose  fossil  forms,  with  their  unequally-lobed  tails. 
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are  stereotjrped  for  Jis  ia  the  horizons  of  the  ^onAzi  aod- 
Devonian  formations.  In  that  ancient  sea  also  swrani  lam> 
preys  and  rays,  dogfishes  and  sharlcs,  species  that  still  survive 
or  are  represented  in  British  waters  to-day.  Then,  as  nov, 
that  strange  little  bottle-shaped  tunicate,  the  sea-sqoirt,  afler 
a  short  and  giddy  youth  of  brisk  locomotion,  settled  down  to 
a  stolid,  sedentary  and  most  exemplary  life  on  a  rook,  with 
no  inkling  of  its  supreme  ^etiological  importance  as  a  .stepia 
the  scale  of  evolution  from  invertebrate  to  vertebrate. 

By  one  of  those  mighty  intestine  throes  that  proibnndly 
change  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  the  pabeozoic  sea 
gave  place  to  a  stupendous  continent  which  united  what  are 
now  the  British  islands  with  each  other  and  the  mainland  of 
Europe,  and  probably  extended  to  the  Atlantic  border  of  the 
hundred-fathom  line.  The  atmosphere  warm,  .moist,  and 
richly  carbonated,  the  soil  soft  and  fecund,  afforded  the  most 
highly  favorable  medium  and  matrix  for  the  development 
of  certain  types  of  animals  and  plants.  Far-spreading  forests 
of  gigantic  tree-ferns  and  other  acrogenous  plants  flourished, 
huge  reptiles  wallowed  in  the  mire  of  great  rivers,  and  floun- 
dered in  the  reeking  swamps;  while  foul,  bat-like  brutes, 
made  short,  uneasy  parachute  passages  from  tree  to  tree,  fc^ 
the  Age  of  Birds  was  not  yet. 

And  so,  age  after  age,  with  many  exchanges  of  land  and 
sea,  and  a  long  succession  of  organic  forms,  the  world  passed 
onwards,  working  out  the  law  that  makes  organic  things  more 
organic,  tending  always  to  specialisation  of  function,  and  to 
that  ultimate  individuation  which  is  to  be  the  .supreme 
achievement  of  Advolution. 

And  this  is  the  generation  of  plants  and  animals*  The 
flowerless  plant  begat  the  flowering  one,  and  from  the  club- 
moss  and  the  tree-fern,  through  devious  progenitures,  came 
the  oak  and  birch  and  beech,  the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the 
forget-me-not.  From  the  "  monsters  of  the  prime  that  tare 
each  other  in  their  slime"  to  the  bird-like  reptiles  of  the 
Solenhofen  Slates,  to  reptile-like  birds  with  teeth  and  verte- 
brated  tails,  and  then  to  true  birds.  From  the  protovertebrate - 
sea-squirt  to  the  prototypical  lancelet,  and  then  x)erhaps 
through  the  mudfish  or  some  cognate  form  to  an  amphibian, 
next  to  an  air-breathing  animal  Uke  the  duck-billed  platypus, 
and  thence  through  pouched-animal  t3rpes,  rodents,  lemurs, 
monkeys,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  apes  and  man,  to  that 
"  paragon  of  animals,  *  Homo  sapiens  erectus '."  The  race  must 
already  have  been  old  when,  in  some  inter-glacial  period,  the 
aboriginal,  long-skulled  race,  which  Prehistoric  Archaeology 
tells  us  first  spread  itself  over  this  island,  reached  the  shores 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.    They  were  a  tall,  fair-haired,  loosely- 
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knit,  and  probably  phlegmatic  and   feeble  people,  whose 
bnrial  customs  imply  belief  in  a  future  life. 

Who  Jmows  but  that  a  chiliad  ago  some  contemplative 
long'Skull,  a  primitive  philosopher  it  may  be,  did  not,  like 
me,  lie  here  (or  to  be  scientifically  exact  some  sixty  feet 
higher,  as  the  land  has  risen  to  that  extent  in  the  interval) 
and  watch  the  setting  sun,  and  the  dying  afterglow,  and 
meditate  on  life  and  death,  and  the  meaning  of  the  universor 
To  the  primitive  philosopher  the  sun  was  doubtless  a  Hving 
being,  the  bright  and  beneficent  god  of  day,  and  the  glistering 
wake  of  his  slanting  beams  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Firth,  the  bridge  over  the  sea  or  the  river  of  death,  to  the 
mystic  land  of  his  dreams,  where,  when  his  breath  or  shadow 
went  from  him  at  last,  not  on  leave  of  absence  as  in  his 
dream&l  sleep,  but  once  and  for  all,  he  should  rejoin  kinsmen 
and  tribesfolk  and  continue  the  life  of  earth,  only  with  more 
joy  and  ease  and  plenty,  than  here.  To  him  the  stars  too, 
as  they  came  out  in  the  gathering  gloom,  were  mighty,  hving 
presences,  animated  like  fire  and  water  and  all  things  with 
specific  spirits.  If  he  thought  of  the  beginning  of  things  at 
all,  it  was  exclusively  from  the  datum  line  of  the  objective,  of 
the  comparative,  of  a  fashioner  who— mi*/a/*5  mutandis — made 
worlds  as  he  chipped  Bints  into  arrow-heads  and  scrapers,  or 
scooped  out  the  charred  wood  from  the  log  of  wood  to  form 
his  rude  canoe.  He  reasoned  solely  from  the  premiss  of  the 
empirical.  I  reason  from  what  ?  If  the  high,  d  priori 
German  pundits  say  truly,  I  am  a  very  superior  person,  so 
richly  endowed  with  first  principles  as  to  be  quite  indepen- 
dent  of  experience,  or  at  most  only  indirectly  indebted  to  it 
as  a  superogatory  process  of  illustration  and  authentication. 
But,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  a  lurking,  and  somewhat 
snobbish  desire  to  play  the  r6le  of  the  demi-god,  I  am 
haunted  with  the  disquieting  thought  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
my  sources  of  speculation  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  rule- 
of-thumb  surmisings  of  my  ancient  prototype.  It  is  true  that 
I  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  countless  generations  of  human 
observers,  workers,  and  thinkers,  and  that  accordingly  my 
horizon  is  vastly  wider  than  that  of  the  Autochthon,  but  I  am 
still  earth-bound,  and  as  far  from  overleaping  the  barriers  of 
the  Proximate  as  he.  The  gods,  great  gods  and  little,  have 
passed.  The  sun,  save  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  peoples 
whom  civilisation  has  not  yet  reached,  that  it  may  destroy 
them,  has  long  since  been  depersonalised  and  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  fourth-rate  celestial  furnace,  the  weight,  mass, 
physical  constitution,  and  calorific  and  illuminating  power  of 
which  are  almost  as  well  known  as  that  of  a  sack  of  coals. 
We  Jmow  that  wherever  the  land  of  souls  may  lie— if  there  is* 
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«uch  a  land — ^it  certainly  does  not  nestle  behind  the  settiof 
sun,  95  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  ab3rsses  of  mteisteHar 
space  where  even  a  spirit  wonld  either  disrupt  owing  to  the 
rarefaction  of  the  medium,  or  condense  into  an  inconspicnoos 
monad  as  a  result  of  a  temperature  so  far  below  ^ero  that 
no  terrestrial  thermometer  could  register  it.  We  feel  sore 
also  that  if  the  universe  ever  was  made,  which  in  the  sense 
of  creation  is  not  conceivable,  it  cannot  have  been  prodnoed 
iby  any  method  bearing  the  remotest  analogy  to  hnman  ait 
For  the  rest,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
'.compass  of  the  savage  thinker's  cosmology  and  mine.  Per- 
haps his  eyes,  Hke  mine,  ached  as  he  strained  his  gaze  into 
tenebrous  space.  Perhaps,  too,  as  he  turned  them  upwards 
to  those  serenely  shining  orbs  whose  immemorial  light  has 
inspired,  soothed,  and  solemnised  the  minds  of  so  many  £rail 
passion-driven  pilgrims  from  the  Inane  to  the  Inane,  be 
realised  that,  although  the  riddle  of  life  may  not  be  read  and 
the  heavens  are  as  brass  to  our  quest  for  a  deeper  lore  and  a 
fuller  vision,  life  is  not  without  its  2est  and  sweetness,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  great  earth-mother  there  is 
unfailing  solace  and  rest.  Harsh  and  sometimes  pitiless  she 
may  be,  but  in  the  end  she  receives  into  her  sheltering  bosom 
all  her  tired  and  fretful  children,  and  that  for  him  also— 
/Secure  amidst  all  instability — ^there  remained  that  final  peace. 

The  tide  is  full  and  a  wan  hght  is  reflected  in  streaks  and 
patches  by  the  swelling  waters.  The  house-lights  twinkle 
rbrightly  along  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and  the  famiUar  sounds 
of  animal  and  social  life  are  nearly  all  hushed.  Suddenly,  with 
a  roar  and  a  clatter  that  awake  the  echoes  from  the  bluff 
above  the  village,  the  express  dashes  out  of  the  tunnel,  the 
glare  from  the  open  furnace  of  the  engine  shooting  a  long, 
oblique  beam  of  misty  light  through  the  murky  air,  and  with 
a  whoop  of  warning  thunders  onwards. 

My  reverie  is  rudely  disturbed,  and  the  claims  of  the  flesh 
olamorously  re-assert  themselves.  I  am  chilled,  and  stiff,  and 
hungry.  Ah !  my  Palaeolithic  brother  in  the  spirit,  it  was  not 
thus  prosaically,  by  a  species  of  sacrilegious  anti-climax,  that 
your  access  of  cosmic  emotion  was  abruptly  disconcerted. 
Mayhap  the  spell  was  broken  by  the  dismal  howling  of  the 
wolves  seeking  their  prey  on  the  hillside.  Peradventure  you 
lay  musing  through  the  live-long  night,  until  the  dawn  stole 
up  behind  you,  and  the  stars  pale  and  vanished.  But  if  you 
were  the  sensible  fellow  I  take  you  to  have  been,  my  proto- 
Aryan  comrade,  you  did  not  allow  dreaming  to  interfere  with 
those  exigencies  and  satisfactions  of  everyday  Hfe  which  are 
amongst  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Whatever  the 
interpretation  of  the  rune  of  the  universe  may  be,  whether  or 
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-no  there  is  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  man's  origin, 
natore  and  destiny,  there  can  be  no  question  as  the  quality 
of  cakes  and  ale,  and  ginger  still  tastes  '*  hot  i'  the  mouth  '*. 

Therefore  do  I  apprehend,  O  Palseolithic  proto-philosopher, 
that  when  the  dew  began  to  moisten  your  tangled  locks  and 
the  chilly  night  air  gave  you  a  premonitory  twinge  of 
that  chronic  rheumatism  of  yours,  you  rose  to  your  feet, 
stretched  yourself,  yawned,  and  stalked  off  with  expectant 
^est  to  your  cave  or  earth-burrow  to  gnaw  a  half-raw  lump  of 
venison,  or  meditatively  suck  the  marrow  from  a  devilled 
bone,  even  as  I  march  off  to  my  cosy  parlor,  warmed  by 
the  prospect  of  a  piping-hot  supper,  a  briskly  burning  fire,  an 
«asy  chair  and  the  evening  paper. 

These  refinements  and  luxuries  were  not  enjoyed  by  you 
my  Troglddytic  confrere,  and  in  such  respects,  I  suppose,  I 
may  reckon  myself  your  superior,  but  in  divining  the  secret 
of  the  stars,  nathless,  your  lore  was  as  deep  as  mine,  unless 
indeed  it  be  that  whereas  you  only  felt  that  you  did  not 
know,  I  know  that  I  do  not  know. 

Thus  mine  ancient,  signalling  across  the  flood  of  time,  in 
the  fellowship  of  kindred  thought  and  feeling,  I,  an  ancient 
of  the  ancients,  salute  thee,  and  so  good-night. 

J.  P.  GiLMOUR* 
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All  selfish  and  evil  passions  have  had  their  apolc^sts 
and  defenders.     Murder,  theft,  and  lying  are  extolled  as 
virtues  by  the  historians  of  every  nation;  and  the  so- 
called  glory  and  greatness  of  countries,  and  the  success 
of  naany  illustrious  persons  in  every  land   have    been 
achieved  by  the  commission  of  one  or  more  of  the  car- 
dinal sins  of  the  Church.     Covetousness  is  ooe  of  the 
offences  of  the  Decalogue ;  but  love-envy,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  justified  and  explicitly    protected    by   the 
barbarous  trial  by  ordeal  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
husbands  suffering  under  "the  spirit  of  jealousy"  against 
their  unfaithful  spouses.  No  other  passion  of  the  human 
heart  than  jealousy  has  had  more  toleration  and  leniency 
diiown  towards  it.   Poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  have 
in  some  instances  recognised  the  highest  virtue  in  this 
lowest  manifestation  of  egotism ;  and  while  artists  have 
glorified  the  emotion,  the  moralists  and  theologians  have 
extenuated  the  deeds  done  beneath  its  influence,  and 
philosophers  have  rarely  condemned  the  selfish  instinct 
as  a  serious  impediment  to  human  progress  on  the  path 
of  social  concord  and  love.      Notwithstanding,  a  not 
insignificant  number  of  men  and  women  realise  that 
jealousy  is  an  anti-social  sin. 

As  with  other  human  emotions,  the  beginning  of 
jealousy  can  be  traced  to  the  remote  age  when  Man 
was  not,  and  the  **  dragons  of  the  prime  "  grappled  and 
fought  with  tooth  and  claw.  Throughout  every  period 
of  brute  evolution  love-jealousy  has  made  earth  red  with 
strife;  throughout  every  stage  of  human  development 
it  has  caused  the  cruelest  sorrow,  inflicted  the  direst 
revenges,  and  impelled  men  to  the  grossest  deceptions. 
Under  its  influence  civilised  nations  are  scenes  of  social 
and  domestic  warfare,  with  millions  of  men  and  women 
distrusting  and  hating  each  other ;  and  while  the  instinct 
is  uncurbed,  community  and  solidarity  in  the  true  senses 
of  the  terms  are  impossible.  Instead  of  safeguarding 
love  and  friendship  in  their   most  beautiful  and  free 
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<Jevelopments,  jealousy  destroys  much  of  the  beauty  of 
these  sentiments.  It  is  a  passion  that  negates  the  first 
principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

The  fact  that  jealousy  has  aided  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  does  not  prove  a  valid  defence  for  its  perpetuity 
among  civilised  men.  Wholesale  murder  of  the  weaker 
races  and  premeditated  neglect  of  the  ailing  and  aged  in 
a  society  could  be  defended  on  the  same  ground.  Every 
natural  feeHng  of  mankind  must  be  directed  by  reason 
to  the  end  of  social  well-being.  Self-regard  is  a  natural 
impulse;  but  self-regard  is  controlled  by  reason  when 
men  discover  that  altruistic  conduct  is  one  of  the  social 
virtues  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
solidarity.  As  the  tribal  conscience  develops  men  learn 
this,  and  the  anti-social  member  of  the  group  is  ostra- 
■cised  or  punished.  Among  civilised  people  murder  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain  is  ranked  as  a  foul  crime ; 
but  in  the  most  advanced  Western  nations  there  are 
thousands,  even  millions,  who  cry  pardon  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  slays  a  rival  in  love,  or  wreaks  other 
vengeance  through  jealousy.  But  are  the  two  crimes  so 
widely  differentiated  as  we  suppose  them  to  be?  In 
•either  case  selfishness  is  the  motive. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the 
higher  races  regard  jealousy  as  a  concomitant  and  an 
essential  of  true  love  between  the  sexes.  "Where  there 
is  jealousy  there  is  love  "  is  accepted  as  an  incontrover- 
tible axiom.  To  endeavor  to  disunite  the  two  senti- 
ments will  be  deemed  by  many  as  hopeless  and  futile  as 
an  attempt  to  square  the  circle,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
number  will  consider  an  anatomy  of  jealousy  a  direct 
impeachment  of  one  of  the  basic  forces  of  the  strongest 
human  passion.  But  a  flat  earth  has  been  proved  to  be 
spheroid  and  somewhat  older  than  six  thousand  years, 
and  the  growth  of  a  few  more  convolutions  of  the 
human  cerebrum  will  enable  men  to  give  the  he  to  many 
other  baseless  suppositions  and  theories.  To  whatever 
conclusions  truth  may  lead  us  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  it. 
We  must  admit  that  men  and  women  can  and  do  love 
each  other  without  a  tinge  of  jealousy. 

Under  an  enforced  monogamy  it  is  not  surprising  that 
love-envy,  the  lowest  egotistic  emotion,  should  be-  en- 
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conraged  and  even  dignified  to  a  virtue.     The  law  is  no 
respecter  of  individual  temperaments  and  idiosyncracies; 
it  starts  from  the  postulate  that  all  men  are  alike,  and  it 
has  but  one  form  of  Procrustean   bed   into  which  it 
forces  everybody  who  desires  sexual  union.     Now  lore 
is  of  many  kinds,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  point  to  one 
eternal  universal  ideal,  and  to  cry  "  This  is  the  only 
true  love  ".     Every  country  arrogantly  claims  a  revela- 
tion of  the  only  true  religion ;   every  society  boasts  of 
its  ideal  of  love.     Monogamy  has  afforded    beautiful 
instances  of  abiding  love ;  but  to  deny  that  love  may  be 
deep  and  true  under  polygamy  and  polyandry  is  sheer 
absurdity.     Even  the  incestuous  love  of  brother  and 
sister,  condemned  by  civilisation,  is  still  the  highest  love 
ideal  of  a  few  primitive  tribes,  and  there  are  ^yamplrf^:^ 
in  history  of  strong  affection  existing  in  such  strange 
relationships.    John  Ford,  in  one  of  his  finest  tragedies, 
shows  how  ardently  a  brother  may  love  a  sister,  and 
how  fervently  the   love   may  be  reciprocated.      The 
tender-hearted     melancholy    altruist     Turgenief     was 
united  successively  to  a  little  sewing-girl,   a   peasant 
maid,  Ivinova,  and  to  Mme.  Viardot;   George  Sand 
was  the  amie  of  several  notable  men.    Who  can  decide 
that  these  attachments  were  not  instances  of  "  real 
love  "  ?     It  would  be  as  irrational  to  assert  that  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  music  that  is  red — that  the  fiigue  is 
true  and  the  sonata  spurious  music — as  it  is  to  posit  one 
variety  of  love  as  the  only  high,  pure,  and  true  form* 
Some  men  can  truly  love  more  than  one  woman  succes- 
sively, or  at  the  same  time ;  some  women  can  love  more 
than    one    man    successively,  or    at    the  same    time. 
Women  are  often  perplexed  in  making  a  choice  of  one 
out  of  several  suitors,  which  shows  convincingly  that 
some  women  possess  an  innate  capacity  for  plural  love, 
and  that  if  custom  permitted  they  would  love  several 
men  with  almost  or  quite  equal  ardor.     I  have  no  time 
to  waste  in  adducing  arguments  to  contradict  those  who 
condemn  the   fervent   loves   of   Bums,   Shelley,   and 
George  Sand  as  mere  animal  appetite.    Such  persons 
are  wilfully  blind  to  the  facts  to  be  foimd  in  numberless 
biographies  and   histories,  and  to  the  experience  of 
daily  life.    Refined  and  exalted  love  is  possible  under 
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more  than  one  condition  of  sexual  association.  There 
can  be  several  loves  in  a  life,  and  all  can  be  beautiful 
and  inspiring. 

The  one-love  idea  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be 
held  by  all  the  thoughtful  moral  men  and  women  of  this 
or  any  other  nation.  Many  have  recognised  that  the 
theory  has  grown  out  of  sordid  greed  and  the  desire  for 
monopoly,  and  that  love-jealousy  is  a  base  form  of 
exclusiveness,  priding  itself  as  a  virtue  because  it  serves 
to  protect  the  egotism  of  the  isolated  home.  Jealousy 
to-day  is,  indeed,  much  more  commercial  and  vulgar 
than  heroic  and  romantic.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
dramatic  interest  in  old  tales  of  rivalry,  jealousy,  and 
violent  deeds  wrought  by  lovers.  Every  man  and 
woman  with  romance  in  their  souls  is  stirred  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  ballad  of  **  Burd  Helen  ".  But  if  we 
glorify  such  vengeful  passion  as  that  described  in  the 
verses,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  commend  Bill 
Sikes  for  jumping  on  his  rival's  head,  and  admire  the 
Parisian  flower-girl  who  dashes  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  has  supplanted  her  in  a  lover's 
aflfections.  Why  should  only  ancient  and  mediaeval 
jealousy  be  deemed  poetic  ? 

Where  custom  permits  the  sharing  of  husbands  and 
wives  love-envy  does  not  exist ;  and  in  spite  of  our 
commercial  proprietary  notions  of  love,  true  affection 
exists  in  such  communities,  and  human  beings  are  knit 
together  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  friendship,  a  com- 
radeship that  is  totally  incompatible  with  exclusive 
ownership  of  women.  Cato  lent  his  wife  Martia  to 
Hortensius,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  Martia 
returned  to  Cato.  Is  the  selfish  love  of  the  average 
bourgeois  husband  who  bolts  and  bars  his  wife  in  a 
squalid  villa,  and  looks  with  suspicion  on  every  man 
who  offers  her  friendship,  a  nobler  sentiment  than  that 
of  Cato?  Is  the  jealous  affection  of  Mrs.  Grundy's 
daughter,  who  fears  to  trust  her  husband  out  of  her 
sight,  a  more  elevated  passion  than  that  of  Martia  ?  In 
the  first  report  of  the  Oneida  association  of  free  lovers 
many  of  the  members  testified  to  the  total  absence  not 
only  jealousy  and  quarrels,  but  of  the  evils  of  prostitu- 
tion, rape,  and  the  sexual  morbidities  that  disgrace  and 
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-eternally  impugn  enforced  monogamy.  Most  of  diese 
witnesses  abandoned  ordinary  marriage  for  ommgaiuy, 
and  their  testimony  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  Mormon  wives  evince  jealoa^  of 
each  other;  but  polygamy,  like  State-regulated  single 
marriage,  fosters  envy  in  minds  reared  upon  Huropean 
tradition. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Lazarus,  in  his  earnest  and  forcible  boo^ 
"  Love  V.  Marriage  *\  says : 

"Jealousy  is  occasioned  by  poverty  in  every  sense,  bc^ 
spiritually  and  materially ;  it  is  a  subversive  or  infemal 
expression  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  the  sphere  of 
love,  where  it  is  more  out  of  place  than  in  any  other,  because 
there  devotion,  absolute  devotion  to  the  object  beloved, 
normally  reigns ;  and  there  is  no  true  love  worthy  the  name 

where  there  are  any  selfish  reservations Where  these 

are  so  few  chances  of  love,  and  half  one's  life  has  bees 
turned  to  anguish  by  the  privation  of  it,  it  is  a  matter  d 
course  that  the  starved  soul  should  greedily  grapple  and  strive 
to  absorb  entirely  and  appropriate  all  to  itself  the  single  b^i^ 

in  whom  it  has  found  afifection When  poverty  has 

driven  men  to  monogamy  then  jealousy  appears  with 
marriage,  or  exclusive  property  in  persons  and  other  chattels. 
....  Abolish  property  or  chattelism  in  woman,  restore  her 
independence,  and  you  abolish  jealousy;  but  this  kind  of 
property,  like  other  capital,  is  an  institution  of  poverty,  a 
re-action  of  individuals  against  the  property  of  the  mass. 
Woman's  dependence  vitiates  every  love  relation,  whether  in 
or  out  of  marriage.*' 

I  shall  not  perpetrate  the  optimistic  absurdity  of  fore- 
casting a  speedy  extinction  of  jealousy.  Its  root  is  too 
deep  in  human  nature.  But  there  are  men  and  wom«i 
who  by  continually  lopping  its  shoots  down  to  the-  ground 
have  succeeded  in  killing  the  radix,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  with  the  growth  of  the  humanitarian  and  com- 
munistic ideals  the  pestilent  plant  will  gradually  wither. 
So  long  as  egotism  waters  it  with  the  tears  of  sentiment, 
and  shields  it  from  the  cold  blast  of  scientific  inquiry,  so 
long  will  it  thrive.  But  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  burned  in  the  Garden  of  Love  as  a  noxious  weed.  Its 
mephitic  influence  in  society  is  too  palpable  to  be  over- 
looked. It  turns  homes  that  might  be  sanctuaries  of 
love  into  hells  of  discord  and  hate ;  it  causes  about  eight 
suicides  out  of  ten,  and  it  drives  thousands  to  drink, 
reckless  excesses,  and  madness.  And  all  this  misery  is 
the  outcome  of  the  selfish  notion  that  love  means  s<^ 
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and  exclusive  possession  of  a  woman  by  one  man  and  of 
^a  man  by  one  woman  during  a  lifetime. 

Who  are  you  that  you  should  entirely  monopolise  and 
arbitrarily  control  another  human  being  ?  Do  you  thiok 
that  because  you  cannot  love  without  feeling  jealousy, 
-that  others  who  have  scotched  the  ** green-eyed  monster", 
•are  passionless  and  incapable  of  exalted  spiritual  affini- 
ties? No  love  without  jealousy,  forsooth  !  The  true 
unselfish  passion  is  utterly  devoid  of  it.  "  It  guards  the 
family."  Yes,  how  ?  By  isolating  persons  into  narrow 
<:lans  and  groups,  by  barring  up  women  and  thus  foster- 
ing the  clandestine  mercenary  loves  of  men  who  have  no 
imprisoned  spouses,  by  enforcing  celibacy  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  jraiting  for  men  to  come  along  to 
daim  them,  and  lock  tnepi  up  in  their  turn,  and  label  them 
*•  appropriated".  Makes  the  home!  How  often  does  it 
<xmmake  it  ?     What  does  Tolstoi  say : 

"  Yes,  jealousy ;  that  again  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  marriage 
known  to  everyone  and  by  everyone  concealed.     Jealousy  is 

:the  endless  cause  of  wounds  innumerable  exchanged  between 
hasband  and  wife.     By  tacit  consent,  however,  it  is  decided 

:to  keep  them  dark,  ana  they  are  hidden  accordingly/' 

Look  among  your  neighbours — you  need  not  search 
far — and  mark  the  eflfect  of  this  supposed  safeguard  of 
affection  and  family  life.  Makes  the  home!  One  of 
your  married  men  friends  sees  a  probable  seducer  in 
every  man  who  smiles  at  his  wife  ;  another  is  jealous  of 
his  wife's  women  acquaintances;  a  third  is  wounded 
because  his  wife  shows  so  much  attention  to  the  children. 
Some  of  the  women  you  know  display  jealousy  of  every 
other  woman,  of  their  husband's  bachelor  acquaintances, 
and  some  of  his  very  dog.  You  must  be  completely 
monopolised  or  you  do  not  thoroughly  love.  You  must 
admire  no  one  but  the  person  with  whom  you  have 
immured  yourself  for  life.  Old  friendships  must  be  dis- 
solved, new  friendships  must  not  be  formed  for  fear  of 
invoking  the  beautiful  emotion  that  '* makes  the  home". 

I  care  not  what  form  of  intimacy  may  exist  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  mere  fear  of  jealousy  does  not 
always  deter  from  the  strong  attraction  of  a  new  passion. 
As  Chamfort  says : 

'*  When  a  man  and  a  woman  have  a  violent  passion  for  one 
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another,  it  always  seems  to  me,  whatever  the  obstacles' 
separatmg  them  may  be,  as  husband,  parents,  etc.,  that  the 
two  lovers  are  for  one  another  by  nature,  that  they  belong  to- 
•ach  other  by  divine  right,  in  spite  of  the  human  laws  and 
conventions**' 

Women  as  well  as  men  know  this,  feel  this  in  their 
inmost  hearts,  and  often  suffer  at  the  thought  of  their 
potential  inconstancy.  A  perfect  love  permits  perfect 
freedom,  and  continually  strives  to  subdue  jealousy  of 
others.  It  knows  neither  bolts,  bars^  nor  any  otba 
restrictions* 

I   shall    be    told    that   jealousy  is   an   ineradicable 
instinct  in  all  women,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  men.     I  admit  the  strong  hold  of  the  passion  upon 
most  women,  but  certainly  not  upon  all ;  and  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  the  majority  of  men  are  enamored  of  the 
^stem  that  provokes  jealousy  in  almost  every  marriage. 
Some  women,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  men,  are  free- 
from  the  instinct.      They  have  suppressed  it  by  the 
exercise  of  reason,  just  as  one  may  suppress  any  other 
selfish  passion.     These  are  not  cold-blooded  abstrac- 
tions; but  high-thinking,  ardent  men  and  women  wbty 
look  upon  love  not  as  dual  isolation,  but  as  one  of  the 
prime  factors  of  <'  the  city  of  lovers  and  friends  "  foretold 
by  Whitman,  the  possible  community  wherein  every 
member  will  find  a  mate,  and  enforced  celibacy  and  the 
bartering  of  human  fiesh  will  be  banished  for  ever  as^ 
deadly  agents  of  disease  and  suffering. 

Jealousy  is  most  manifested  by  the  young  and  the 
advanced  in  years.  At  twenty  a  youth  will  endme 
tortures  through  the  instinct ;  at  thirty*five  he  may 
have  subjugated  it,  and  yet  love  with  a  nobler  and  more 
mature  passion;  at  fifty-five  or  sixty,  or  even  later». 
should  he  still  be  susceptible  to  love,  he  may  again 
evince  jealousy  and  fear  of  younger  men.  It  seems 
so  with  communities.  In  their  adolescence  they  are 
disturbed  by  jealousies.  I  do  not  believe  that  England 
is  decadent ;  I  believe  that  the  stamina  of  the  nation  is 
vigorous,  and  I  see  signs  of  the  gradual  awakeniog  to 
the  truth  that  jealousy  has  done  its  wotic  in  our  evohi- 
tion,  and  that  like  war  it  is  doonned.  It  is  a  dangerottS' 
animal  passion  that  we  should  strive  to  subdue  by 
reason.     But  to  talk  of  reason  to  the  average  love- 
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dazed  mortal  is  a  thankless  task.  He  believes  that 
jealousy  is  as  spiritual  in  its  essence  as  the  love  that  it 
accompanies,  whereas  both  feelings  have  the  same 
purely  physical  starting-point.  Maudsley  says  truly  of 
love : 

"At  bottom,  however,  there  is  nothing  particularly  holy 
about  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  passion  which  man  shares 
with  other  animals ;  and  when  its  essential  nature  and  func- 
tion are  regarded,  we  shall  nowhere  find  stronger  evidence  of 
a  community  of  nature  between  man  and  animals." 

No,  jealousy  is  not  a  heroic  spiritual  emotion,  but 
a  mere  material  selfish  lust  of  complete  possession.  It 
cares  nothing  for  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  rejected,  for 
the  heart-burnings  and  despairing  disappointments  of 
rivals ;  it  exults  in  captiure  and  sequestration,  and  claims 
to  be  guardian  of  love.  It  is  not  an  essential  of  human 
love.  The  fact  that  a  man  or  woman  is  gratified  by 
arousing  it  in  another  proves  tha  extreme  egotism  of  the 
passion.    It  is  distinctly  anti-altruistic. 

Eric  Gillard. 
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Ages  before  the  grey  brain  cells  of  men  conceived  the 
idea  of  human  descent  from  brute  ancestry,  savages 
found   resemblances    to    animals   in   man's   structure, 
habits,  and  even  physiognomic  expression.    The  Esqui- 
maux of  to-day  discerns  a  kinship  with  the  seal,  and, 
as  ^lie  Reclus  tells  us,  he  i$  not  ashamed  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  connexion,  the  facial  likeness,  thick -set 
body,  and  similarity  in  domestic  relations.     Analogy 
betwixt  the  ape  and  the  man  is  so  obvious  that  the 
dullest  primitive  negro  brain  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
it.    Among  the  highest  civilised  races  we  may  see  daily 
in  the  street  of  any  large  town  unmistakable  ph3rsio- 
gnomic  resemblance   between  the  respectable   citizen, 
"  the  crown  of  creation ",  and  his  brute  progenitors. 
"  We  find  no  man  entirely  like  a  beast,"  says  Aristotle, 
**  although  there  are  some  features  in  man  which  remind 
us  of  beasts."    The  philosopher  held  that  "  those  who 
would  endeavor  to  discover  the  sign^  of  bravery  in  man, 
would  act  wisely  to  collect  all  the  signs  of  bravery  in 
animated   nature,  by  which   coiurageous   animals  are 
distinguished  from  others".    Thus  weak  hair  is  a  mark 
of  fear,  strong  hair  of  courage.    The  hair  of  the  deer, 
hare,  and  sheep  is  weak ;  these  animals  are  the  most 
timorous  of  quadrupeds.    On  the  contrary,  the  hair  of 
the  courageous  beasts,  such  as  the  lion  and  wild  boar, 
is  shaggy  and  extremely  strong.    Therefore,  according 
to  Aristotle,  when  we  apply  this  test  to  men,  we  shall 
find   that    ''the    people    of   the   north    are  generally 
courageous,  and  have  strong  hair ;  while  those  of  the 
west  are  more  fearful,  and  have  more  flexible  hair  ". 

Porta,  another  ancient  physiognomist,  placed  the 
countenances  of  men  and  beasts  side  by  side,  and 
endeavored  to  form  estimates  of  human  character  by 
the  comparisons.  But  both  Aristotle  and  Porta  are 
contemptuously  criticised  by  Lavater,  who  regards 
Aristotle's  contributions  to  the  study  as  "very  super- 
ficial, useless,  and  often  self-contradictory  ".    Aristotle 
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assumed  that  ''thick  and  firm  lips,  with  the  upper 
hung  over  the  under  ",  denote  simple  minds,  "  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  ape  and  monkey  ",  to  which  state- 
ment Lavater  retorts,  ''this  is  most  indeterminately 
spoken  '*.  "  Those  who  have  the  tip  of  the  nose  hard 
and  firm,"  said  Aristotle,  "love  to  employ  themselves 
on  subjects  that  give  them  little  trouble,  similar  to  the 
cow  and  the  ox.*'  To  this  Lavater  replies :  "  In- 
supportable! The  few  men  who  have  the  tip  of  the 
nose  firm  are  the  most  unwearied  in  their  researches." 
Porta  is  accused  of  being  "  fanciful "  in  the  discovery  of 
resemblances,  and  Lavater  complains  that  he  says  little 
concerning  the  horse,  elephant,  and  monkey,  animals 
which  in  intelligence  approximate  to  man.  But  in  his 
anxiety  to  diflferentiate  the  human  subject  from  the 
beasts  Lavater  scouts  the  existence  of  physiognomic 
likenesses  between  them.  He  writes :  "  Remarkable  is 
the  profile  of  the  lion,  especially  the  outline  of  the 
forehead  and  nose.  A  man  whose  profile  of  forehead 
and  nose  should  resemble  that  of  the  lion  would 
certainly  be  no  common  man ;  but  such  I  have  never 
seen."  Lavater  notes  that  man,  like  the  dog,  elevates 
the  nostrils  in  the  act  of  smelling,  yet  in  preceding 
passages  he  insists  that  the  anatomy  and  character  of 
animals  are  totally  different  from  those  of  human  beings. 
"  Among  the  innumerable  lines  of  brutality,"  he  writes, 
"  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  internally  and  essentially 
different  from  the  line  of  humanity,  which  is  peculiar 
and  unique  ". 

Although  Lavater  had  never  seen  the  leonine  counte- 
nance among  men,  such  faces  are  to  be  found  occa- 
sionally, and,  as  he  suggests,  they  are  not  often  the 
countenances  of  mediocre  specimens  of  the  human  race. 
The  lion's  face  in  Man  betokens  strength,  bravery, 
dominance,  and  the  higher  kind  of  egoism,  just  as 
foxy,  furtive  features  suggest  clever  cunning  and  slyness 
of  disposition.  So  marked  is  the  similarity  of  facial 
characteristics  between  certain  humans  and  brutes  that 
every  intelligent  child  observes  the  semblances,  and 
speaks  of  cat -faced,  horse -faced,  and  monkey -faced 
persons.  A  visit  to  a  horse  repository,  or  to  a  cattle 
market    during    a    sale    ought    to    satisfy    any    fairly 
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observant  men  that  the  physiognomic  conformation  of 
a  great  number  of  men  is  like  that  of  horses  and  oxen. 
It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  association  with 
certain  animals  shapes  the  features  of  men  to  a  likeness 
to  the  countenances  of  those  animals.  Undoubtedly, 
many  horse-copers  and  gipsies  have  the  long,  large 
heads  of  horses,  and  among  cattle-dealers,  pig-jobbers, 
and  drovers  the  facial  resemblance  to  the  cow  and  the 
pig  is  ludicrous  and  commonly  met  with.  Occupation 
moulds  the  features  of  gaolers,  schoolmasters,  and  some 
public  officials  to  sternness  and  gravity  of  expression ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  man  who  thinks  horse  or  pig 
most  of  his  time  may  acquire  an  equine  or  porcine 
cast  of  countenance.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
many  ardent  foxhunters,  and  especially  professional 
huntsmen  and  whippers-in,  have  the  keen,  alert»  and 
even  pointed  faces  of  foxes.  In  the  case  of  hunt 
servants,  whose  thought  and  energy  are  concerned  with 
the  outwitting  of  one  of  the  cunningest  beasts  of  the 
chase,  the  physiognomic  semblance  to  the  fox  is  so  re- 
markable that  I  have  often  speculated  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  similarity  of  contour  and  expression.  It  may  be 
that  through  heredity  a  specific  development  of  cunning 
is  exhibited  in  the  faces  of  huntsmen.  Professional 
huntsmen  are  usually  the  descendants  of  huntsmen,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  type  of  fox-face  was  developed 
generations  ago  in  ancestors  who  thought  fox,  and  lived 
for  no  other  end  than  the  understanding  of  the  ways 
and  the  capture  of  their  crafty  prey. 

In  Englishmen  there  is  much  of  bull  strength  and 
bulldog  hardihood  and  tenacity.  Are  not  these  charac- 
teristics stamped  on  many  English  faces?  The  artist 
who  first  sketched  John  Bull  as  the  typical  modem 
Briton,  consciously  or  unconsciously  imparted  a  bull- 
like breadth  and  dignity  to  the  countenance  of  that  hero. 
Bull-faced  men  are  not  over-endowed  with  quick  intelli- 
gence and  deep  emotion ;  but  there  is  a  reliability,  in- 
dependence, and  magnanimity  in  their  natures  which 
renders  them  stolid  and  useful  members  of  a  commercial 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  bulldog  features  are 
usually  taken  as  signs  of  brutality  and  cruelty  combined 
with  courage  and  lessened  sensibility  to  pain.    The  bull- 
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*yog  visage  is  common ;  but  it  is  not  always  a  mark  of  a 
•-debased  organism.  Its  ugliness  may  somewhat  repel, 
but  the  countenance  may  denote  bravery,  endurance, 
and  control  as  opposed  to  mere  ferocity  and  pugnacity. 
The  worst  type  of  human-animal  face  is  the  cat-like. 
It  is  found  among  men,  but  is  commoner  among  women. 
The  shrewish,  spitfire,  cat-faced  woman  who  purrs  and 
is  demonstrative  while  her  whim  is  indulged  and  her 
vanity  flattered  by  praise  and  caresses  can  be  seen  any 
day  in  our  streets.  Sometimes  she  is  walking  with 
the  ape-man  or  the  bull-pup-boy. 

M.  Taine,  during  his  visit  to  England,  appears  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  animal  traits  of  the  British  physiog- 
nomy. He  speaks  of  **  a  fat  and  fiery  general  at  the 
-volunteer  review  in  Hyde  Park,  who  had  the  air  of  a 
bull-dog  and  had  a  brick-dust  face,  spotted  with  violet 
excrescences".  In  another  passage  he  says:  **  On  the 
whole,  I  am  certain  that  the  animal  physique,  the 
-primitive  man,  such  as  Nature  bequeathed  to  civilisa- 
tion, is  of  a  stronger  and  rougher  species  here."  Among 
the  women  in  .our  drawing-rooms,  he  saw:  "  The  large 
iiat  heifer,  lymphatic,  with  white  eyelashes.    The  female 

goose,  with  large  silly  goggle  eyes The  young 

chittish  girl,  rosy,  playful,  with  sparse  locks  over  the 
neck,  a  real  bird  who  incessantly  laughs  and  chirps, 
and  without  more  ideas  than  a  bird."  In  the  Park,  he 
•observed  that  the  faces  of  the  women  were  "often 
sheepish".  "Some  are  ugly  or  grotesque  in  the 
•extreme;  with  herons'  feet,  storks*  necks,  always  having 
the  large  front  of  white  teeth,  the  projecting  jaws  of 
^camivora." 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  striking  instances  of 
human  reversion  to  the  appearance  and  habits  of  brutes. 
I  will  cite  three  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
A,  a  boy  of  four,  was  allowed  to  gambol  with  a  docile 
monkey  during  a  voyage  from  India  to  England. 
Through  watching  and  emulating  the  monkey,  the  boy 
developed  amazing  agility  in  climbing.  His  antics, 
gestures,  postures,  and  even  the  expression  of  his  face 
became  singularly  ape-like,  and  to  the  great  concern  of 
his  parents,  these  acquired  characteristics  seemed  to  be 
ifixed  when  the  child  came  ashore.    For  a  long  time 
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seither  suasion  nor  punishment  could  restrain  him  froia 
leaping  on  to  tables,  railings,  the  counters  of  shops,  and 
other  perches,  where  he  disported  himself  in  true  moo- 
key  fashion.  B,  a  man  of  middle  age,  feeble  in  intellect^ 
but  with  no  marked  insanity,  was  strangely  like  a  cat 
in  features.  The  resemblance  was  so  strong  that  once 
when  he  entered  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  the  boys  in  the 
gallery  called  out  "  Puss,  puss  ".  C  is  a  rat-catcher^ 
with  a  small,  terrier-like  head.  This  man  seizes  rats 
with  his  teeth,  and  kills  them  with  a  shake.  I  have 
heard  of  another  rat-catcher  who  despatches  rats  in  this 
way. 

Morbid  psychology  reveals  many  facts  in  support  of 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent.  The  congenital 
idiot's  brain  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  gibbon ;  '*  the 
convolutions  are  fewer  in  number  and  individuaUy  less 
complex  than  they  are  in  the  brain  of  a  chimpanzee  and 
an  orang".  Maudsley  in  his  researches  in  theroid 
degeneracy  found  that  "with  the  appearance  of  this 
animal  type  of  brain  in  idiocy,  there  do  sometimes  appear 
or  reappear  remarkable  animal  traits  and  instincts'*. 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  record  cases  of 
idiot  girls  who  gnawed  through  the  umbilical  cords  of 
their  offspring,  thus  affording  remarkable  instances  of 
reversion  to  animal  habits  long  abandoned  by  mankind.. 
Many  idiots  are  curiously  ape-like  in  their  conformation 
and  practices.  There  is  an  instance  of  one  who 
screamed  like  a  monkey,  spoke  no  intelligible  wordsi- 
caught  lice  with  his  mouth,  and  moved  with  a  leaping 
gait.  Pinel  knew  a  female  idiot  who  was  like  a  sheep 
in  the  shape  of  her  head,  who  refused  meat,  ate  vege- 
tables greedily,  and  expressed  her  pleasure  or  pain  by 
uttering  U^  tPM,  bah.  This  woman  butted  with  the 
crown  of  her  head,  slept  on  the  floor  like  an  animal,  and 
exhibited  other  bovine  traits.  "  The  greater  part  of  hex 
body  was  covered  with  flexible  and  blackish  hairs  one 
or  two  inches  long ".  Dr.  Browne  had  an  idiot  goose- 
girl  under  his  care.  In  height  she  was  four  feet  twO' 
inches,  and  the  whole  configuration  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  having  a  bill-like  appearance.  The  flesh  of  her 
back  appeared  as  though  it  had  just  been  plucked  of 
feathers.    She  cackled^  screeched,  and  hissed,  but  made. 
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no  articulate  sounds.  She  was  fond  of  taking  a  bath,, 
cackled  with  pleasure  when  she  was  put  into  the  water,, 
and  screamed  when  she  was  taken  out  of  it.* 

In  the  disease  known  as  bulimia  or  bulimy,  patients 
sometimes  return  to  the  diet  of  the  carnivora,  and  eat 
raw  meat  with  insatiable  avidity.  The  sane  savage 
often  feeds  on  uncooked  flesh  and  intestines ;  but  the 
civilised  victim  of  the  insane  delusion  of  bulimia  mani- 
fests the  grossest  perversion  of  appetite,  and  will  even 
eat  live  animals.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the  London 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  a  man  suflFering  from  this- 
abnormal  hunger  devoured  "  raw,  and  even  living  cats^ 
rats,  and  dogs,  the  entrails  of  animals,  and  candles,  ta 
the  extent  of  fourteen  pounds  daily  ".  Another  patient, 
whose  case  may  be  found  in  the  twenty-second  volume 
of  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  RoyaL 
Society  ",  "  would  eat  an  ordinary  leg  of  veal  at  a  single 
meal,  adding  to  it  a  store  of  sow-thistles,  and  other  wild 
vegetables  ". 

Man  moves  ever  "  upward,  working  out  the  beast "  ; 
but  the  process  is  tedious,  and  ages  must  pass  before- 
the  ape  and  tiger  in  us  are  dead.  We  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  **  the  brutes  ",  and  "  the  beasts  of  the  field  ",, 
forgetting  in  our  arrogance  of  supremacy  that  organ  for 
organ,  nerve  for  nerve,  we  correspond  in  structure  with 
the  ape  and  the  dog ;  that  in  our  pre-natal  existence  we 
have  the  gills  of  fish,  the  movable  backbone  appendage 
of  the  monkey,  its  hairy  coat,  and  opposable  toe ;  that 
during  life  we  are  swayed  by  all  the  animal  passions 
and  instincts,  and  that  we  often  bear  the  mark  of  the 
brute  upon  our  faces.  We  cannot  disdain  our  kindred* 
The  human  Yahoo  is  a  much  lower  animal  than  the 
dog.  Even  the  highest  types  of  intellectual  men  may 
often  with  great  advantage  follow  the  physiological 
example  of  their  humble  relatives  in  the  animal  family. 

Geoffrey  Mortimer. 


1  These  instances  are  selected  from   Dr.  Maudsley's  valuable- 
work  '*  Body  and  Mind  "# 
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There  are  moods  in  which  one  contemplates  flie  perfect 
fabric  of  modern  English  as  an  evolution  firom  the  genu 
period  of  Csdmon  and  the  early  chroniclers,  when  one  feels 
'very  infinitesimal  in  spirit,  if  not  quite  to  the  extreme  of 
negation  with  the  Sabaean  queen.  The  graphic  symmetry 
of  Ruskin*s  prose ;  the  flawlessness  of  Pater ;  the  dream-won- 
drous harmony  of  Tennyson,  in  contrast  with  the  beginnings 
of  English — Baeda,  William  of  Malmsbury,  or  Chaucer — seem, 
at  such  times,  hopelessly  superhuman,  and  make  one  long  for 
something  less  flawless,  *' warts  and  all".  Then,  too,  the 
perfection  of  phrase-betraying  also  erudition  and  linguistic 
infallibility,  of  the  daily  journals  is  appalling.  Such  moods, 
however,  are  morbid,  possibly  dyspeptic,  and  certainly  infre- 
quent. One  would  rather  be  blinded  with  "  excess  of  light "  than 
grope  again  in  the  twilight  of  expression.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  such  moods  obtain  with  some  to  a  state  of  permanence. 
Hence,  the  crudities,  eccentricities,  distortions  which  secure  a 
following  in  literature,  and  even  create  schools  of  writing  to 
the  nauseating  of  all  healthy-minded  English  readers. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  century  we  have  been  cursed  with 
many  of  those  soi-disant  schools.  First  there  was  the  Delia 
•Cruscan  insipidity,  so  mercilessly  and  j  ustly  satirised  by  Giffocd,' 
and  which  was  too  idiotically  inane  to  preserve  any  features  of 
interest  for  the  exhuming  student  of  dead  literature.  That, 
however,  for  the  time  being,  became  a  literary  furore,  and  "the 
epidemic  malady  raged  from  fool  to  fool ". 

The  spasmodic  school  of  poetry  had  a  smaller  following; 
but  with  this  were  associated  the  names  of  some  genuine  poets 
of  minor  rank,  and  I  have  never  felt  quite  certain  that  one  oi 
them  was  not  a  great  poet.  To  me,  in  the  worshipful  period 
of  boyhood,  Alexander  Smith  was,  in  his  own  words, 

"  A  mighty  poet  whom  this  age  shall  choose 
To  be  its  spokesman  to  all  comiog  times  ". 

Gilfillan  trumpeted  him  loudly  enough,  and  reviews  and 
journals  of  the  period  placed  him,  with  others,  in  the  fore- 
front. Sydney  Dobell,  Festus  Bailey,  and  Gerald  Massey 
were  amongst  the  gods  of  that  firmament  At  length  the 
l)ubble  exploded,  though  I  can  scarcely  credit  Aytoun's  Fk' 

>  ••  The  Baviad  ",  1794 ;  ••  The  Maeviad  ",  1796. 
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miUian  with  being  the  sole  dagger  that  pricked  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  still  find  poetic  pasture  in  the  pages  of  at 
least  two  of  that  almost  forgotten  school.  Extravagances 
and  eccentricities  were  its  damnation.  Poetry,  first  of  all, 
should  be  sane,  and  then  gorgeous.  The  Miltonic  dictum  is 
■final?— 

"  Simple,  seosaons,  pas«ionate  ". 

The  pseudo- aesthetic  school  was  scotched,  if  not  killed,  by 
the  Maudle  and  Posslethwaite  caricatures  in  Punch ;  but  the 
literature  of  that  school  was,  probably,  a  loathsome  ofHshoot 
from  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  both  of  ^ich  are 
amusingly  pilloried  by  Nordau. 

The  present  abortion  which  is  dominant — ^in  prose  fiction 
only,  let  us  be  thankful— has  been  styled  the  Scottish  school, 
though  it  might  pose,  with  some  show  of  reason,  as  the 
dialect  school,  seeing  English  provinces,  Ireland  and  even 
Cockneydom,  have  contributed  to  the  craze.  Such  parochial 
barbarisms  can  never  hope  to  rank  with  great  literature,  if 
with  literature  at  all,  though  one  or  two  of  the  misguided 
perpetrators  betray  gifts  of  humor  and  pathos  (when  trans- 
lated into  rational  English)  which  under  happier  conditions 
might  stamp  them  with  the  hall-mark  of  genius.  In  con- 
ventional Darwinese  their  present  lapses  exhibit  the  principle 
of  reversion  to  type.  Any  ordinary  student  of  early  English 
knows  that  provincialisms  are  but  the  survivals  of  language 
in  the  making.  One  may  pick  out  scores  of  words  from 
Chaucer  which  are  current  to  this  day  in  the  various  dialects 
of  the  kingdom  in  defiance  of  the  School  Board.  Threpe^  lithe, 
I*gJ§^^  hylled,  ilkcj  nappes  neshe,  span-newe,  Ales,  urchin,  throstel^ 
are  amongst  the  numerous  words  which  should  have  a 
familiar  ring  to  provincial  readers  of  "The  Canterbury 
Tales  •*.  The  majority,  probably,  have  to  refer  to  a  glossary 
to  discover  that  threpe  means  to  call  aloud;  to  reiterate  an 
opinion  (Yorkshire).  Lithe :  to  soften  (Yorkshire) ;  wait,  stay 
{Scotland).  Hylled :  hidden  (Derbyshire).  Neshe:  tender 
(Yorkshire).  Urchin :  hedgehog ;  and  so  on.  This  research 
is  all  very  well  for  a  student  of  Chaucer,  and  to  a  lover  of  the 
first  English  poet  who  wrote  poetically  it  is  a  labor  of  love ; 
but  why  should  prose  fiction,  in  the  tail-end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  play  at  being  a  philological  puzzle  ?  Why  involve 
good-natured  readers  in  a  labor  which  provokes  expletives 
unknown  to  the  vocabulary  of  love  ? 

Failing  on  one  occasion,  at  Mudie*s,  to  obtain  any  of  a  long 
list  of  books,  I  ventured  with  grave  doubts  to  accept  as 
substitute  "  The  Story  of  MacGruel ",  or  some  similar  title, 
by  one  of  the  barbaric  school.  The  opening  sentence  ran 
thus :  "  Sandy  MacPhairson  was  sib  ". 
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Naturally  I  closed  the  book,  and  "  in  its  leaves  that  day 
I  read  no  more  **.  No ;  nor  on  any  other  day.  Bat  I  have 
since  thought  with  compunction  of  the  book  l3dng  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  whither  it  was  flung,  and  wond^^ 
if  the  unintelligible  word  could  have  been  a  misprint.  It  is 
just  possible  Mr.  MacPhairson  was  sick.  I  would  I  had  not 
been  so  hasty ;  but,  anyway,  I  was  sick  myself.  I  have  been 
sick  ever  since  of  the  whole  barbaric  sing-song. 

One  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  Stevenson  refirained  from 
writing  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  **  in  the  spurious  baby- 
tongue  of  young  mothers  and  nurses  suited  to  Georgie  Porgie 
of  the  immemorial  coachee  poachee.  He  would  have  been 
well  within  his  limits  as  a  parallel  to  the  dialect  examples  of 
his  misguided  countrymen. 

Why  should  not  the  next  book  of  travels  in  China  be 
written  entirely  in  pigeon  English  ? 

"Me  givee  you  piecee  topside  my  speakee-box"  woukl 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  intelligible  than  dialogues 
oisib  MacPhairsons  and  shilpit  hit  things;  though  it  might  risk 
being  out  of  the  running  for  Ruskinese. 

Now  that  other  provincial  hodge-podge,  which  has  not  only 
been  permitted  in  book-form,  but  circulated  (and  supposed  to 
be  read)  even  more  widely  than  books  in  the  modem  English 
of  educated  men,  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  even  in* 

telligible  to 

"  every  manner  man 
That  English  understande  can  '*. 

It  might,  possibly,  commend  itself  as  a  heterogeneous  mosaic 
of  words,  in  part  recognisable,  to  ghosts  of  those  English 
readers  whom  Chaucer  addressed  in  the  above  couplet.  But 
shall  we,  who  have  come  into  the  heritage  of  palatial  English, 
return  again  to  unbaked  clay  and  wattled  cotes,  or  be  content 
to  roost  in  the  scaffolding  of  language  ? 

Eastwood  Kidson. 
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1  WAS  glad  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  June 
number  of  this  Review,  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence 
•of  the  music-hall.  The  evil  reputation  which  the  music- 
iiall  has  acquired  comes,  of  course,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  from  those  super-virtuous  Puritans  who  have 
never  been  inside  a  music-hall  in  their  lives  ;  just  as  the 
outcry  against  alcohol  comes  from  those  who  have 
never  drunk,  and  the  outcry  against  tobacco  from  those 
-who  have  never  smoked.  Some  of  these  have  never 
been  inside  any  theatrical  building,  while  others  are 
assiduous  haunters  of  the  "  legitimate  "  drama,  though 
they  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  music-hall.  Now,  I  am 
prepared  to  allege,  and  to  prove  it  to  anyone  of  decent 
common-sense,  that  the  general  level  of  art  in  the 
music-hall  is  greatly  higher  than  the  general  level  of 
art  in  the  theatre.  How  many  first-class  actors  have 
we  ?  They  might  be  enumerated  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand ;  while  the  music-hall  stage  is  positively  teem- 
ing with  genius  of  the  finest  kind.  But  the  music-hall 
is  not  respectable,  and  the  Philistine  dearly  loves  his 
respectability.  So  he  goes  to  see  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  and  Mr.  Benson,  and  imagines  he  is 
witnessing  good  acting.  He  will  flock  in  his  thousands 
to  see  Mr.  Tree  in  Trilby^  wherein  the  play  and  the 
actor  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  good  drama 
and  good  acting  as  a  barrel-organ  does  to  an  orchestra ; 
or  he  will  rush  to  see  Mr.  Benson,  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  flying  round  the  stage  cracking  a  big  whip — a 
style  of  acting  which  any  drayman  could  attain  to.  Or 
he  will  watch  Mr.  Tree  or  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  murder- 
ing Hamlet,  without  a  suspicion  in  his  solemn  stupid 
soul  that  he  is  merely  assisting  at  a  grotesque  parody 
upon  art.  (I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  I  have 
never  seen  Mr.  Tree  either  in  Trilby  or  in  Hamlet,  nor 
have  I  seen  Mr.  Benson  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
This  does  not  disqualify  me  from  giving  an  opinion 
(    653    ) 
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upon  the  matter,  as  some  illogical  persons  might 
imagine ;  it  simply  ensmres  perfect  honesty  and  correa- 
ness  to  the  opinion^  since  I  can  have  no  bias  either 

way.) 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Now,  if  our  respectable  Philistine  would  only  allow 
one  of  his  lady  friends  to  take  him  to  a  music-hall  soix» 
evening,  he  would  really  learn  something  about  ait. 
Mr.  Mortimer  rightly  speaks  of  the  finished  singing  and 
acting  of  such  men  as  Eugene  Stratton  and  R.  G. 
Knowles;  their  performance  is  really  an  exhibition  cf 
art  in  the  highest  degree.  To  hear  Gus  Klen  sing 
**  The  Coster's  Muwer  "  or  "  It  really  is  a  werry  pretty 
garden*',  is  to  realise,  as  one  never  realised  befbre,  the 
pathetic  element  in  the  life  of  the  poor.  I  know  nothing 
to  which  I  can  compare  it  except  the  extraordinary 
novel  of  Dostoievsky,  "  Poor  Folk  ".  To  arouse  such 
emotions  of  mingled  pity  and  humor  as  Gus  Elen  caa. 
do  in  songs  like  these  is  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  the  achievement  is  all  the  greater  because  it 
is  done  without  any  of  the  wonderful  scenic  surround- 
ings that  help  to  eke  out  the  efforts  of  our  "  respect- 
able" actors.  The  music-hall  singer  has  nothing  but 
his  own  v(Hce,  his  own  person,  his  own  facial  expres- 
^n,  his  owm  ge^ures,  with  which  to  transport  his- 
audience  into  the  spirit  of  the  coster  world ;  and  to  me 
at  least  it  seems,  when  I  see  such  an  effect  produced  in 
so  simple  a  way,  that  I  am  listing  to  genius  of  the 
highest  order.  And  though  such  unique  artists  as  Gus 
Elen,  Eugene  Stratton,  or  Chirgwin  are  necessarily  rare, 
there  is  yet  talent  enough  on  the  music-hall  stage  to 
recruit  all  the  theatres  in  Christendom.  No  other  place 
will  give  us  such  an  impression,  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
which  our  human  nature  is  capable.  The  reason,  I 
suppose,  is  that  being  perfectly  firee  to  sing  and  act  as 
they  like,  and  not  being  hampered  by  the  ridiculous 
traditions  of  the  theatre,  the  music-hall  performers  can 
give  us  the  last  pennyworth  of  originality  that  is  in 

them. 

•  ••••• 

I  will  even  go  so  far,  now  the  mood  is  on  me,  to  say 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  music-hall  improved  in  the 
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slightest  respect.  What  most  of  us  felt  in  the  days 
when  we  first  visited  a  music-hall,  and  had  not  yet  got 
rid  of  our  respectability,  was  that  the  men  were  for  the 
most  part  really  amusing,  while  the  women  were  simply 
vulgar,  unmusical,  stupid,  inartistic  nui^nces.  Person- 
ally, I  have  outgrown  that  stage  of  thought,  and  have 
learned  to  look  at  these  things  philosophically.  Next 
to  reading  a  really  good  book,  the  greatest  pleasure 
comes  from  reading  a  really  bad  one;  and  many  ex- 
periences have  convinced  me  that  next  to  a  really  good 
piece  of  singing,  I  prefer  a  piece  of  atrociously  bad 
singing  to  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  musical  per- 
formances.  Nay,  I  have  even  become  an  enthusiast,  a 
fanatic  on  the  point.  It  would  take  something  to  induce 
me  ever  to  listen  to  Patti  or  Albani  again ;  but  if  I  hear, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  a  regiment  of  the  Salvation 
Army  oh — ing  for  a  *eart  to  praise  their  God,  I  will  go 
out  of  my  way  to  listen  to  them,  and  am  grieved  in  soul 
when  the  performance  is  over.  To  hear  a  blind^ 
scorbutic  evangelist,  seated  at  a  phthisical  harmonium, 
singing,  "There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood",  or 
'^  Dirty  be  a  Daniel,  dirty  stand  alone '',  with  drunken 
coalheavers  and  flower-girls  joining  in  the  chorus  with 
beautiful,  weird,  impossible  harmonies,  is  meat  and 
drink  to  my  souL  How  many  happy  hours  have  I  not 
spent  in  these  spiritual  recreations!  I  solemnly  aver 
that  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  this  way  than  at  any 
operatic  performance  which  I  have  attended.  The  thing 
is  self-evident,  in  fact.  No  performance  of  an  opera  can 
come  up  to  the  ideal  performance  which  you  carry  on  in 
your  own  brain;  the  orchestra  is  too  strong  or  too  weak, 
the  tenor  may  have  a  cold,  the  freshness  of  the  prima 
donna*s  youth  may  have  gone  to  keep  eternal  company 
with  Us  neiges  d'antan*  But  when  you  have  gone  to  the 
opera  expecting  to  hear  a  good  performance,  and  you 
only  hear  a  bad  one,  you  naturally  grow  somewhat 
angry.  Now,  since  every  one  is  bound  to  hear  some 
bad  music  in  the  course  of  his  existence,  the  only  thing 
is  to  take  it  philosophically,  to  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
bad  music,  and  to  laugh  and  be  merry.  And  to  do  this^ 
he  must  go  to  a  music-hall* 
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Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  sat  and  listened  to  sooa 
girl,  whose  face  was  her  misfortune,  tearing  and  rendiog 
^  tune  until  it  was  past  all  recognition,  speaking  in  a 
kind  of  recitative  that  dogged  the  air,  and  dogged  it 
very  badly — ^just  as  if  the  lady  had  been  reading 
Wagner's  Opcr  und  Drama  and  trying  hard  to  undcr- 
-stand  it.  I  would  not  have  these  things  altered;  I 
would  not  have  the  orcftestra  improved,  nor  abolish  tltt 
practice  of  singing  the  chorus  twice,  with  the  tromlxsse 
playing  the  melody  the  second  time ;  I  would  not  wish 
to  see  the  music-hall  purged  of  the  dreadful  singing,  the 
fearful  dancing,  and  the  infirm  old  jokes  of  some  of  the 
artistes.  These  things  are  the  very  cream  of  the  music- 
hall,  and  life  to  me  would  indeed  be  a  blank  withoot 
them.  They  represent  the  opposite  pole  to  the  art  of 
such  singers  as  Gus  Elen.  It  is  pleasant  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Le  Brunn's  music — ^the  music  of  "The  Dandy 
Coloured  Coon  "  is  really  brilliant — and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  occasionally  you  can  hear  a  song  of  which 
writer,  composer,  and  singer  are  men  of  genuine  talent 
But  to  try  to  level  the  whole  of  the  music-hall  stage  up 
to  this  is  simply  criminal.  I  should  regard  it  as  an  out- 
rage upon  my  sense  of  humor.  The  worse  a  tune  is, 
upon  the  music-hall  stage,  the  more  I  enjoy  it ;  and 
where  except  in  a  music-hall — or  in  Browning — ^wonld 
one  hear  such  a  rhyme  as  this : 

"  Though  Pm  noisy 
And  new  toys  he 
Has  to  buy  me  every  day*" 

It  is  upon  this  point  that  I  must  join  issue  with  Mr. 
Mortimer.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  the  music-hall  of  the  future 
should  not  educate  the  people  "  ;  and  when  he  sa3rs  "  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  music  of  the  music-halls 
will  improve,  and  that  the  term  music-hall  will  not  be 
the  misnomer  which  it  is  at  present ",  I  dissent  with  all 
the  vigor  of  which  I  am  capable.  It  will  indeed  be  an 
evil  day  for  the  English  race  when  the  music  of  the 
music-halls  is  improved;  and  I  humbly  pray  that  I  may 
never  live  to  see  it.  If  ever  such  a  state  of  things  does 
come  about,  one  might  as  well  go  to  church  or  to  the 
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Fops,  at  once.    And  I  shall  also  resist,  with  all  the 
eloquence  at  my  command,  any  attempt  to  make  the 
music-hall  more  moral  and  more  decent  than  it  is  at 
present.     Its  great  merit  is  that  it  is  the  one  place  of 
entertainment  where    it    is  quite    impossible    to  take 
your  wife    or    your    sister;    and    to  try  to    purify  it 
is  simply   a    gratuitous    insult   to   mankind.      Let  us 
by    all    means    be    Radicals  •and    reformers,    but    in 
th£  proper  place ;    let  us  not  interfere   with    institu- 
tions that  are  the  very  soul  and  substance  of  our  life. 
I  love  the  imperfections  of  the  music-hall  almost  more 
than  its  perfections  ;  it  is  the  one  place  upon  this  earth 
where  human  nature,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  allowed  full 
play  ;  and  it  furnishes  endless  themes  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  philosopher.     The  question  of  morality  or  of 
the  purification  of  art  should  not  enter  into  the  case  at 
all.     The  ignoble  and  the  foolish  are  worth  as  much 
study  as  the  noble  and  the  wise.     "  Who  knows,"  wrote 
the  great  Flaubert,  **  to  what  excremental  juices  we  owe 
the  perfume  of  roses  and  the  savor  of  melons?     Has 
anyone  considered  how  much  contemptible  bareness  is 
necessary  to  constitute  grandeur  of  soul  ?     How  many 
mephitic  effluvia  must  have  been  swallowed,  how  many 
torments  endured,  in  order  to  write  one  good  page  ? 
We  also  are  scavengers  and  gardeners ;  we  draw  from 
the  putrefactions  of  humanity  delights  for  its  own  use. 
....     We  must  treat  humanity  like  mastodons  and 
crocodiles ;  who  gets  into  a  passion  over  the  horns  of 
the  one  or  the  jaws  of  the  other  ?     Exhibit  them,  stuff 
them,  preserve  them  in  spirits,  but  nothing  more;  as 
for  appraising  them.  No !  " 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would  preserve  the 
music-hall  as  it  is,  with  all  its  faults.  We  must  go 
there  as  philosophers,  and  not  be  angry  with  the 
ladies  who  sing  out  of  tune,  but  just  contemplate 
them  as  so  many  curious  manifestations  of  the  earth- 
spirit.  As  Baudelaire  sang  in  his  exquisite  **  Hymn 
to  Beauty": 

"  Que  tu  viennes  du  cltl  ou  de  Tenfer,  qu'importe, 
O  Beaut6 !  monstre  enorme,  effrayant,  iuglou ! 
Si  ton  oeil,  ton  souris,  ton  pied,  m*ouvrent  la  porte 
D'an  Infini  que  j'aime  et  n'ai  jamais  connu  ? 
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"  De  Satan  ou  de  Dieu,  qu*importe  ?     Ange  oa  Sizine, 
Qu'importe,  si  tu  rends, — f6e  aux  yeux  de  veloois, 
Khythme,  parfum,  lueur,  6  mon  unique  reine  ! — 
L*univere  moins  hideux  et  les  instants  moins  loords?'* 

Yes,  it  is  not  wickedness,  it  is  not  bad  miisic  or  l»d 
singing  that  kills,  but  ennui  and  restriction  of  espoi- 
ences.  So  I  pin  my  faith  to  the  music-hall,  for  thee 
at  least  it  is  possible  for  the  philosopher  to  enjoy  al 
phases  of  human  nature,  and  to  •*  make  the  muTCise 
less  hideous  and  the  moments  less  dull ". 

Ernest  Newman. 
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Readers  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  have  not  yet  for 
gotten  a  discussion  which  appreciably  swelled  the  circulation 
of  that  enterprising  journal  a  few  years  ago.  Under  a  head 
line  in  conspicuous  capitals,  the  editor  held  open  court  upon 
the  matrimonial  question.  Letters  from  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  correspondents  revealed  a  great  diversity  of  views. 
And  yet  an  incompleteness  in  the  expression  and  an 
inconclusiveness  that  settled  ever  thicker  on  the  latter  end  of 
that  discussion,  proved  that  the  question  whether  marriage 
is  a  failure,  was  not  closed.  The  terms  of  the  discussion 
were  too  broad.  Indigenous  marriage  regulations  only  were 
examined.     Exotic  growths  were  hardly  noticed. 

A  recent  visit  to  Salt  Lake  enabled  me  to  take  some  notes 
of  the  results  of  legalised  polygamy  in  Utah. 

The  environment  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  cheerful.  Skylines  of 
the  Wasatch  Mountains  like  much  indented  choppers,  cut  the 
immaculate  cobalt  of  a  clean  air  that  has  provided  breath  for 
much  strong  kicking  of  our  modern  fetishes.  If  Mormonism 
had  not  added  so  much  cant,  demonlsm  and  obscurantism  to 
that  intrepid  kicking,  it  would  have  merited  far  better  of  the 
century  and  civilization. 

The  matrimonial  institution  which  has  peopled  Utah  differs 
widely  from  our  own.  We  are  cryptogams.  Monogamy  by 
Church  and  State  decreed  condemns  an  incalculable  propor- 
tion of  our  population  to  domestic  infelicity.  Secret  poly- 
gamy, disallowed  but  practised  throughout  Christendom, 
thaws  the  ice  of  our  code,  and  registers  a  few  degrees  for 
human  happiness.  Our  constituted  masters  are  subject 
to  periodical  spasms  of  zeal  for  enforcement  of  the  one 
wife  regulation.  The  zeal  is  futile.  But  polygamy  is 
forced  to  veil  itself  in  thicker  secrecy;  and  monogamy  is 
recommended  to  the  deference  of  time-servers  and  of  the 
gaping  fraction  of  the  multitude.  We  are  but  too  familiar 
with  the  chief  result  of  these  austerities.  Will  our  D.D.*s 
maintain  that  the  sodomy — say  of  London — is  more  becoming 
to  Christianity  than  the  polygamy  of  Utah  ?  Sodomy,  as  a 
shaming  vice,  makes  less  disturbance  than  polygamy  upon 
that  superficial  sheen  of  fiction  which  constitutes  the  beauty 
and  assures  the  efficient  value  of  the  universe  as  known  to 
clerics.  So  with  clear  foresight  of  the  consequence  the 
powers  shut  the  floodgates  on  polygamy,  and  turn  the  flow  of 
youthful  impulse  into  secret  although  shameful  courses. 
(    659    )  2  u  2 
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But  with  regard  to  our  cr3rptogamy,  since  it  has  so  fc 
eased  the  crude  machinery  of  our  social  life  that  the  wheds 
have  not  all  jammed,  what  are  we  to  say  of  it  ?  This  is  a 
question  for  our  thoughtfulness.  Most  persons  who  seek 
something  more  convincing  than  the  old  appeal  to  ortlK^oxj 
reason  their  condemnation  out  of  economic  statements.  Aar 
conclusion  but  outright  condemnation  is  generally  thoogk 
untenable. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  me  of  the  makers  of  Utah  : 

"  Their  example  is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  people. 
As  it  has  been  found  that  the  highest  degree  of  advancement  c^a 
community  is  attained  by  the  Christian  arrangement  of  ooe  laas 
and  one  wife,  I  think  that  duplicates  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  bv 
and  the  law  be  enforced." 

The  Christian  arrangement  of  one  man  and  one  wife  !  B^aX 
I  will  take  my  correspondent's  argument  as  it  is  meant,  so 
far  as  I  can  reach  its  meaning.  Suppose  he  joins  fight  oo 
the  economic  issue  simply.  It  is  true  that  the  *'arran^ 
ment  **  which  he  names  Christian,  allows  one  wife  only  to 
claim  maintenance  by  one  man.  The  thesis  is  that  one  man 
"  laden  "  with  two  wives  or  more  must  suffer  prostration  from 
the  drain  oo  his  resources.  In  g^at  or  less  degree  he  will 
transmit  this  prostration  to  the  social  body.  It  is  assumed 
that  wives  must  be  a  merely  proletarian  class,  and  that  if 
there  were  ten  co-wives  all  would  be  to  the  like  degree 
unfitted  for  productive  work  of  any  other  sort.  In  such 
phght  the  much  married  man  might  truly  be  described  as 
laden. 

My  correspondent  wishes  that  these  "plurality  people 
might  go  to  Turkey,  where  they  belong".  Unwarranted 
conclusions  are  often  drawn  firom  Turkish  barbarism  and 
decadence.  But  I  will  meet  my  correspondent  on  his  chosen 
ground.  Remote  Japan  may  be  ignored — but  not  Utah.  Be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  Sierras,  midway  in  vast  desert  regions, 
Utah  is  an  object  lesson.  Salt  Lake  not  thirty  years  a^  was 
said  to  be  a  thousand  miles  firom  everywhere.  The  alkaline 
waste  that  fenced  it  fi^m  the  "  Gentile  "  world  was  rudely 
measured  by  that  radius  of  a  thousand  miles.  A  valuable 
budget  of  statistics  was  contributed  to  last  May's  Century^  in 
a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Smythe  on  •*  The  Conquest  of  Arid 
America  *'.  The  leading  statements  may  be  verified  by  evciy 
visitor  to  Utah  who  will  take  pains  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  facts. 

The  i2,ooo  Morro^  refugees  who  settled  the  Salt  Lake 
basin  forty-seven  years  ago,  were  the  pioneers  of  North 
American  irrigation.  Enclosing  the  sweet  waters  of  Utah 
Lake  and  Jordan  river,  and  the  clear  but  sulphurous  and 
bitterly  saline  Great  Lake,  they  found  the  virgin  desert 
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Brigham  Young  boldly  portioned  that  bare  dust  into  10,000 
farms.    Results  have  justified  his  hardihood.    The  neighbour- 
ing   mountains    and  the  arid  dust  itself  have  since  been 
tapped.      Copious   streams    from    the    canyons    and    from 
artesian  wells  are  turned  on  and  directed  at  the  cultivators^f 
pleasure.    In  these  days,  there  are  no  droughts  in  Utah,  and 
no  flooded  crops.     I  regret  that  Mr.  Smythe  omits  to  name 
the  author  of  the  pithy  sentence — "  Irrigation  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  rain.    Rain  is  a  substitute  for  irrigation — and  a 
mighty  poor  one  *'.    The  Mormons  do  not  trust  to  "  God 
Almighty's  watering-pot  ** ;  but  each  field  has  the  quickening 
moisture  in  its  hour  of  need.    In  consequence,  the  desert  has 
become  a  land  of  fruits,  com,  dairy-produce,  beef,  mutton, 
and  wool.    There  are  successful  Mormon  silk  looms.    The 
Provo  wool  mills  do  a  thriving  trade.    The  Mormon  beetroot 
sugar  factory  at  Lehi  was  built  and  started  at  a  cost  of 
$650,000 ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Cockerill,  another  "  Gentile  "  author, 
tells  us  that  within  the  last  three  years  the  cultivation  of 
beetroot  for  sugar  has  been  made   "to  yield  $100  to  the 
acre  **. 

Mr.  Smythe's  statistics  relate  exclusively  to  Mormon 
industry  covering  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  Mormon 
fugitives  brought  small  store  of  wealth  to  Utah.  The 
puritans  of  Illinois  had  "  expropriated  **  them  with  rifle  balls. 
Needless  to  add  that  compensation  was  not  offered.  The 
"  rights  of  man  *'  were  not  meant  for  Polygamists.  The  fathers 
of  immaculate  Chicago  had  been  outraged  in  their  holiest 
sensibilities.  The  **  purity  of  the  home  '*  was  threatened. 
The  one  wife  fetish  was  run  out.  These  ethics — the  true 
theological  variety — found  ready  favor  with  tight-fisted 
squatters  "  come  west  on  the  make  *\  The  Mormons*  assets 
when  they  reached  the  Utah  basin,  were  nerve,  muscle,  and 
the  desert — little  else. 

Mr.  Smythe  gives  $20,000,000  as  the  value  of  stock, 
personal  effects,  and  cash  brought  into  y  tah  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  Mormon  government.  The  average  Mormon 
population  for  that  period,  is  estimated  at  120,000 ;  and  Mr. 
Smythe  shows  approximately  what  has  been  extracted  from 
the  desert  during  the  same  period.  He  reaches  this  result 
by  adding  the  amountsr  expended  for  administration  and 
improvements,  including  agriculture,  to  the  substantial  losses 
from  all  causes.  Mormon  authorities  agree  that  his  approxi- 
mates are  as  "  fair  as  can  be  given  *'.  These  are  his  figures. 
The  italics  are  my  own. 
Cost  of  establishing  10,000  farms  at  i^iSyso  per  | 

farm  per  annum.. 75,000,000 

Cost   of  making  irrigation  canals  and  ditches 

^^  137*5^  P^  ^^^"^  P^  annum  . .         . .        15,000,000 
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Cost  of  irrigating  1 0,000  £arms  and  gardens  at  | 

(24  each  per  annum 9,600,000 

Building  factories 5,000,000 

Building  temples 8,000,000 

Building  churches  and  schools 4,000.000 

Cost  of  missionary  work 10,000,000 

Cost  of  immigrating  and  sustaining  the  poor     . .  8.000,000 

Living  of  the  farmers  at  $875  to  each  family  per 

annum 350,000.000 

Cost  of  roads  and  bridges 4,000.000 

Cost  of  Indian  wars,  building  forts,  stockades,  breaking 

up  settlements, etc...         . .         . .         . .         . .  5,000.000 

Cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  Indians  and  establishing 

Indian  missions,  farms,  schools,  etc.       . .         . .  2,000,000 

Cost  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  army  of  1857,  ^^ 
cost  of  moving  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  County  and 
the  counties  north  into  middle  and  southern  Utah  6,000,000 

Loss  by  crickets,  locusts,  and  grasshoppers      . .         . .  2,500,000 

Unsuccessful  early  experiments  in  making  iron,  sugar, 

paper,  nails,  leather,  in  cotton  growing,  mining,  etc.  6,000.000 

Cost  of  defence  against  anti-polygamy  legislation       . .  3,000,000 

Heavy  freight  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  and 
and  Pacific  Coast  before  the  (building  of) 

railways 8.000,000 

Cost  of  establishing  the  Overland  Mail  and  Express 
Company,  purchase  of  Fort  Bridger  and 
establishment  of  Fort  Supply  . .         .  •  2.000.000 

Protecting    overland    travel,    succoring    and  feeding 

immigrants  1,500,000 

Cost  of  colonising  Cofrson  and  Green  River  counties, 
abandoned  because  of  the  army  (the  invasion  ?)  of 

i8s7  2.000,000 

Cost  of  establishing  colonies  of  Salmon  River  in 
Lower  California,  and  the  sugar  plantation 

near  Honolulu 1,500.000 

Cost  of  local  telegraph  and  rail  lines       . .         . .  3,000.000 

Cost  of  obtaining  fuel  and  building  and  fencing 

material  from  the  mountains  and  canons     . .         10.000,000 
Cost  of  making  settlements  on  the  Muddy  (river  ?J 
Call's    Landing,    Florence,    Sunset,    and    other 
localities,  afterwards  abandoned  because  of  adveru 

conditions 1,000.000 

Losses  by  fire,  at  %2o, 000  per  annum 800,000 

Taxes 8.000.000 

Miscellaneous  expenditure 12.000,000 

562.900.000 
Deduct  for  personal  property  brought  into  Utah  by 

immigrants,  sudi  as  cattle,  wagons,  cash,  etc.        20.000,000 

(542,900.000 
In  forty  years  120,000  colonists,  drawing  but  $20,000,000 
from  outside  sources,  were  able  to  spend  $560,000,000  in 
Utah ;  in  other  words,  to  extract  $540,000,000  (;f  108,000,000) 
from  the  alkaline  desert.  Mr.  Smjrthe  doubts  whether  **  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  make  such  a  show- 
ing*'. Probably  some  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  share  the 
doubt.    I  learn  that  southern  California  itself,  bounteous  soil 
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and  elysian  climate,  backed  by  British  capital,  has  not 
matched  this  achievement.  So  here  is  a  world's  record  in 
productive  industry  shown  by  polygamists.  The  makers  of 
Utah  left  no  room  for  the  retort  that  their  polygamy  was 
nothing  but  an  academic  theory.  Brigham  Young's  corpse 
was  escorted  to  the  grave  by  seventeen  widows  and  fifty-six 
children.  And  last  June,  at  a  garden-party  given  by  the 
Mormon  bishop,  Hiram  Clawson,  upwards  of  seventy  of  that 
prelate's  children  and  grandchildren  received  the  episcopal 
and  patriarchal  benediction.  These  are  only  illustrations  of 
the  Mormon  practice. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cockerill,  already  named,  author  of  '*  Brigham 
Young  and  Modern  Utah  ",  a  paper  printed  in  the  CosmO' 
politan  for  last  September,  writes  interestingly  of  polygamy : 

•'  To  Brigham  Young  it  meant  fructification  and  rapid  colonisa- 
tion ....   He  needed  converts  and  industrians He  wanted 

his  colony  to  increase It  must  have  been  apparent  that 

polygamy  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  but  that  belonged  to  a 
future  which  saw  Utah  raised  to  Statehood  with  the  mighty  Mormon 
element  in  control  socially,  poUtically,  and  financially.  And  that 
condition  exists  in  this  autumn  of  1895." 

Without  polygamy  the  great  salt  basin  would  have  been 
still  mainly  desert,  supporting  a  thin  struggling  population, 
like  "  Gentile  "  Nevada,  Utah's  twin  in  soil  and  climate,  but 
with  the  advantage  of  neighbourhood  to  bustling  California. 
The  phenomenal  increase  of  population  in  Utah  from  12,000 
in  1847  ^^  240,000  in  1887  was  due  to  polygamy.  Cabinet 
photographs  of  "Utah's  Best  Crop",  compositions  of  fifty 
to  one  hundred  babies  per  card,  on  sale  in  many  of  the  Salt 
Lake  shops,  suggest  the  rate  of  natural  domestic  increase ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  immigrants  who  also  swelled  the 
population  .were  men  and  women  who  felt  the  social  want 
met  by  polygamy.  It  was  polygamy  that  drew.  And  a  sober 
toilful  lot  of  men  and  women  it  has  brought  together.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  debtor  to  polygamy  for  this  valuable 
link  between  the  widely-parted  civilisations  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  Pacific  coast. 

At  present  the  nobly  shaded  and  exceptionally  well-watered 
cities  of  Utah  demonstrate  her  prosperity.  The  streets  are 
boulevards.  The  building  is  substantial.  The  beautiful 
bath  pavihon  at  Salt  Air  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake— one  of  the 
finest,  possibly  the  largest,  in  the  world — was  lately  built  by 
Mormons  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

Mormon  prosperity  is  not  due  to  exceptional  richness  of 
the  soil  of  Utah.  When  Brigham  Young  pitched  his  first 
camp  in  the  Utah  basin  an  old  frontiersman,  by  name 
Bridger,  protested  against  any  attempt  to  colonise  so  sinister 
a  waste.    "  I  will  give  you  $1,000,"  said  he  to  Young,  "  for 
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the  first  ear  of  com  ripened  in  the  valley."     "  The  vafley," 
so  writes  Mr.  Cockerill,  "  was  as  arid  as  a  lime-kiln.*' 

Nor  is  it  trae  that,  fenced  by  vast  desolation  and  enjoying 
a  steady  genial  chmate,  the  colonists  have  had  to  bear  no 
outlays  for  defence  against  aggression  nor  loss^  by  crop 
failures.  In  1848  and  1856  the  fields  were  eaten  bare  hy 
grasshoppers.  The  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  famine.  TTie 
richest  settlers  had  to  eat  wild  thistle  roots  and  "  sego  **. 
The  winter  of  1855-6  was  so  hard  that  many  thousand  head 
of  cattle  perished,  and  their  loss  aggravated  the  disaster  of 
the  following  summer. 

The  neighbouring  Indians  long  levied  an  appreciable  tax 
on  Mormon  industry.  A  heavier  tax  was  due  to  orthodox 
intolerance.  I  have  at  hand  particulars  of  the  aggressions 
of  the  sect-directed  forces  of  the  national  government  at 
Washington.  I  have  the  history  of  the  "  Invasion  *'  of  1857 
and  of  the  operations  of  two  armies  successively  billeted 
upon  the  Mormons.  But  Mr.  Smythe's  statistics  are  sufiicient. 
Reference  to  the  entries  which  I  have  italicised  will  show 
that  $29,000,000  (;£'6,ooo,ooo)  were  absorbA  in  battling  with 
adverse  conditions.  I  may  add  a  second  item  of  £6,000,000 
spent  in  building  temples,  churches,  in  conducting  missions, 
and  feeding  pauper  immigrants.  This  second  outlay  was 
essential  to  the  working  of  the  Mormon  S3rstem ;  but  like  the 
first  was  not  immediately  productive,  was,  in  factf  a  tax; 
and  the  two  together  exceeded  by  ;f 4,000,000  the  assets 
•drawn  from  outside  sources  during  all  those  forty  years. 

If  by  "  the  advancement  of  a  community"  my  correspondent 
intends  economic  progress  only,  he  can  be  safely  left  with  Mr. 
Smythe's  statistics,  *'  to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  *'- 
The  syllogisms  of  whole  synods,  convocations,  and  conclaves 
of  stall-fed  dogmatists,  collapse  before  recorded  facts.  But 
if  he  intends  advancement  in  a  fuller  sense,  embracing  ethical 
improvement,  his  proposition  is  less  simple,  and  Mr.  Smythe's 
figures  do  not  cover  all  its  issues. 

The  dogmatists  referred  to  draw  a  captivating  picture  of 
sex- union,  the  accord  of  one  male  and  one  female  sympathy, 
the  duet  in  affinity,  with  corresponding  physical  expression — 
a  beautiful  conception  of  the  sexual  relation,  possibly  the 
most  beautiful  conceivable.  Yet  something  rather  different 
has  to  be  conceived  by  the  same  dogmatists  for  their 
celestial  state ;  and  we  are  enjoined  to  believe  that  Christian 
paradise  in  all  departments  is  perfection.  Not  that  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  states  can  have  no  incidents  in  common ! 
On  the  authority  of  Holy  Church,  the  disembodied  will  one 
•day  repossess  their  flesh;  not  only  the  emaciated  wreck  which 
hung  about  them  when  they  died,  but  all  they  ever  had,  the 
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very  same.  Not  one  molecule,  still  less  one  organ,  of  their 
bodies  will  be  missing.  We  must  not  lose  one  scrap  of  the 
significance  of  this  great  dogma  of  the  faith.  Sexlessness  is 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  resurrection  of  the  body,  gland  by 
gland,  nerve  by  nerve,  and  corpuscle  by  corpuscle.  Will 
organs  so  exactly  reinstated  have  no  function  ?  Will  blood 
cease  to  feed  them  ?  Will  secretion  cease  ?  And  how,  if  all 
the  arteries,  glands  and  ducts  are  in  good  working  order  ? 
The  proposition  **  structure  implies  function  "  is  an  axiom. 

Post-resurrectional  living,  where  he  who  had  six  wives  on 
•eart|i  in  due  succession  will  be  rapturously  reunited  with 
^em  all,  contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  Puritanism  of  our 
one  wife  regulation.  And  what,  pray,  will  be  the  state  of 
our  odd  women  in  the  Realms  of  Bliss  ?  Will  they  still  live 
uncompleted  lives  when  reindued  with  all  their  fleshly  organs  ? 
Paradise  is  to  fulfil  and  finish.  There  will  be  nothing  incom- 
plete.   The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

These  fairy  tales  of  post  mortem  states,  may  aid  our  social 
progress.  Such  conceptions  can  have  no  other  value. 
Modem  intellig^ce  is  growing  weary  of  adoring  contra- 
•dictories.  Can  the  morality  of  Heaven  be  immoral  in  this 
world?  This  world  is  learning  that  if  men  are  to  have 
Heaven  anywhere,  they  must  make  it  here.  But  in  the 
population  of  these  islands,  women  are  a  large  majority.  A 
notably  proportion  of  our  girls,  must  therefore  be  debarred 
by  our  restrictive  law  from  fulfilment  of  the  natural  function 
of  their  sex,  and  satisfaction  of  an  importunate  demand  of 
their  own  being.  They  are  condemned  to  gradual  desiccation 
and  extmction.  Where  shall  they  make  themselves  a 
Heaven  ? 

Cyprian  Copb. 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  "  Free  Review  ' 


I  have  read,  Sir,  with  interest  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  recently  in  the  Free  Review  on  such  qaestions  as 
**  Free  Love  "  and  "  Marriage  on  Lease  "  ;  but  I  would,  with 
deference,  ask  you  whether  you  have  considered  the  effect 
such  articles  are  likely  to  have  in  the  respectable  household 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Figgs,  the  grocer  ? 

Mr.  Figgs,  Sir,  is  an  average  tradesman.  He  is  not  a 
Byron,  neither  is  he  a  Grand  Turk.  His  possibilities  as  a 
passional  volcano  have  hitherto  been  restrained,  their  un- 
folding being  clearly  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  grocery 
and  the  duties  of  a  deacon.  Yet  beneath  the  respectable 
tradesman  exists  the  man.  Everyone  of  us,  you  know,  is 
charged  with  centrifugal  force  which,  if  unchecked,  might 
lead  us  into  strange  vagaries,  and  sanity  itself  in  every 
department  is  only  preserved  from  day  to  day  by  a  con- 
tinuous exercise  of  the  will.  Yes,  and  only  the  sanest  people 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  really  sane. 

Now,  then,  here  is  Figgs,  who  has  been  reading  the  Free 
Review,  and  has  got  just  a  little  beyond  middle  age.  He 
comes  down  to  breakfast  one  morning  with  some  nervousness 
in  his  manner.  The  accustomed  poise  of  the  man  is  dis- 
turbed, evidently. 

**  My  dear,*'  he  begins,  addressing  Mrs.  Figgs,  "  do  you 
know,  1  have  been  reading  the  Free  Review  lately .'* 

"Free  Review,  indeed,"  murmurs  Mrs.  Figgs.  (So  skc 
has  been  reading  it.) 

**  Those  articles,  you  know,  about  *  Marriage  on  Lease ' 
And— you  know — and  I  really  think — er — there's  something 
in  it." 

"  H'm,"  snorts  Mrs.  Figgs.    (Who's  the  volcano  now  ?) 

"  Now  why,"  pursues  Figgs,  desperately,  "  why  shouldn't  a 
man—  I  mean,  by  mutual  consent — supposing  he  likes  another 
woman  besides — er — ^his  wife — " 

"  Mr.  Figgs,"  interrupts  the  other  volcano,  -"  it  is  perfectly 
disgraceful.  I  will  have  no  more  of  that  Free  Review  in  my 
house.     How  dare  you  talk  about  a  man  liking  another " 

**  I  only  put  it  on  suppodtion,  my  dear." 

"Supposition,  indeed!      Amelia  Jinks,  behind   the  cash 
counter,  aint  a  supposition,  is  she?     /  know  you've  been. 
(    666    ) 
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casting  eyes  at  her.«  And  Til  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Figgs,  I'll  go 
downstairs  this  very  minute  and  give  the  young  person  notice 
at  once.  And  as  for  the  Free  Review,  if  it  comes  here  again 
I'll  bum  it.  The  EvangcltQal  NoweletU  is  quite  good  enough  for 
you — too  good,  in  fact."     "       •        *  *  , 

Result — Figgs's  little  endeavor  after  tlfe  larger  life  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  is  a  discon- 
tented man  now,  and  a  worse  grocer.  Hia^  unsuccessful 
revolt  against  convention  has  only  resulted '  in  adding  more 
power  to  the  elbow  of  Mrs.  Figgs.  And  a  wife's  triumph,  in 
this  sort,  is  always  her  loss.  Besides,  the  innocent,  flufify- 
haired  Amelia,  the  sole  prop  of  a  widowed  mother,  loses  her 
situation. 

Foolish  Figgs !  He  might  have  known  that  Paradise  is 
under  the  shadow  of  swords,  not  of  pickle-bottles. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  general  moral  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. 

Dismissing  ethical  considerations  for  a  moment,  and  putting 
the  matter  simply  on  a  basis  of  practicality,  it  seems  to  me  as 
futile  merely  to  discuss  this  question  intellectually  as  it  would 
be  to  discuss  the  nature  and  properties  of  hydrogen  gas  in  an 
a  priori  way  and  without  recourse  to  hard  fact.  Get  any 
beautiful  new  theory  of  living,  and  put  it  in  practice — if 'you 
dare.  If  you  don't  dare,  or  if,  daring,  you  fail,  then  be  quite 
content  that  the  sum  of  things  is  answering  you  in  a  way  you 
deserve. 

No  amount  of  logic  can  supply  the  place  of  the  high  and 
deep  sentiment  (such  as  is  possessed  by  not  one  in  a  million 
to-day)  which  is  always  necessary  before  the  root-conventions 
of  creeds  and  nations  can  be  superseded.  Even  with  such 
sentiment  the  moral  danger  of  the  attempt  may  be  enormous 
But  without  it  the  attempt  is  likely  in  every  way  to  lead  to 
bad.  Suppose  Figgs  had  really  revolted.  He  would  have 
made  a  pretty  Mahomet,  wouldn't  he  ? 

What  are  the  facts?  The  phenomenon  of  "first  love",  the 
highest  kind,  is  not  truly  experienced  by  all.  But  where  it  is 
experienced  it  is  limited  to  one  person,  is  supreme,  and  is 
essentially  different  from  the  various  powerful  likings  that 
a  man,  qud  animal,  has  in  the  course  of  his  life.  This  fact  in 
Nature  affords,  roughly,  a  just  basis  for  monogamy. 

Of  course  all  institutions,  all  conventions,  are  imperfect. 
One  has  to  make  the  best  of  them,  for  the  most  part.  To 
supersede  them  means  to  found  a  new  nation.  That  is  not 
done  in  a  shop-parlor.  Neither  can  it  be  attempted  with  the 
smallest  chance  of  amelioration  by  most  people  to-day. 

The  writers  who  want  to  alter  these  conventions  are  pro- 
posing to  lay  down  general  rules  of  conduct.    The  mistake  is 
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characteristic  of  the  movements  of  the  centory.  Libeialism 
proposes  to  enfranchise  generally — to  extend  the  power  g£ 
voting.  The  fact  of  Nature  is  that  most  people  are  incapable 
of  giving  an  intelligent  vote.  Socialism  proposes  to  g^ 
everybody  control  of  everything.  The  fact  of  Nature  is  thit 
most  people  want  governing  by  the  wise  minority.  And  nov 
it  is  proposed  to  relax  the  restrictions  of  the  marriage  laws, 
and  to  allow  everybody  freedom  in  this  matter.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  the  world  contains  multitudes  of 
people  whom  it  would  be  undesirable  to  allow  to  multiply  ikar 
kind,  however  desirable  it  might  be  that  the  physically  and 
mentally  best,  the  natural  aristocracy,  should  reproduce. 

And  here  is  another  difficulty  in  writing  of  this  subject; 
for  if  it  were  laid  down  that  a  man  of  genius  might  have 
(say)  two  wives,  then  every  person  qualified  only  to  get  into 
the  Dunciad  would  at  once  become  a  riotous  nabob.  To 
many  people  it  has  seemed  that  the  amours  of  a  Robert  Bums 
were  not  perhaps  the  wickedest  things  that  were 
transacted  on  this  queer  planet.  But  to  have  given 
Bums  a  harem  might  possibly  not  have  helped  him  to  tbe 
accomplishment  of  his  life-work.  Bums*8  real  work  was 
the  destruction  of  a  false  agrarian  and  aristocratic  system, 
smd  the  construction  of  a  better  one,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  such  peans  as  this  bad  century  never  heard.  But  id 
amours  and  amatory  verses  how  much  of  the  power  of  this 
great  leader,  that  should  have  '*  sustained  the  bound  and 
high  curvet  of  war  **,  was  wasted !  Much  of  the  life  of  a 
genius  should  be  given  to  positive  achievement  and  not 
deferred. 

Of  course,  the  physiological  facts  remain.  An  original 
youth  whom  I  once  heard  of  acquired  the  remarkable  habit 
of  telling  the  truth.  He  was  poor  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  and  was  seeking  a  situation. 

The  employer  asked :  "  Are  you  married  ?  " 

The  youth  replied :  "  No,  but  I  could  do  with  a  wife  or 
two." 

'*  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kiiu"  The 
youth  got  the  situation..  He  matured  into  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary morals,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  from  his 
virile  habit  of  veracity.  As  a  married  man  he  was  a  mono- 
gamist. 

Another  young  man  I  heard  of  afforded  a  contrast  to  the 
first.  He  was  a  minister  of  religion.  He  might  have  been 
a  sincere  man,  as  many  are  in  his  creed.  But  he  was  not 
You  might  say  that  for  him  fact  did  not  exist  There 
was  really  no  sort  of  correspondence  between  his  spoken 
word  and  the  matter  in  hand.     Now,  every  liar  destroys 
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hus  own  intellect.  This  bad  specimen  of  the  race  is  repre- 
sented by  half-a-dozen  children.  His  position  and  his  un- 
scrupulousness  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  several 
unmarried  lady-members  of  his  congregation. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  how  much  these  examples  in 
some  aspects  militate  against  my  thesis.  I  still  aiHrm  that, 
in  the  world  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to 
destroy  the  existing  institution.  There  are  extreme  cases  in 
which  a  private  revolt  against  it  may  conceivably  be  made, 
but  the  private  individual  must  then  take  upon  himself  the 
onerous  responsibility  and  the  task  of  justification.  Generally, 
in  a  universe  of  which  so  little  is  known,  except  that  there 
axe  (somehow)  compensations,  the  manly  attitude  will  be  one 
of  firmness,  self -poise,  cheerful  restraint,  as  of  the  general  of 
an  army  on  the  march,  who  has  much  toil  to  get  through  in 
the  campaign. 

ZOPHIEL. 
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THUS  SPAKE  'ZARATHUSTRA.  A  Book  for  AU  tad 
Nom,  By  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  (London:  H.  Hatry 
and  Co.,  Ltd.)     1896. 

We  are  highly  indebted  to  the  tra^ator  as  well  as  to  the 
pubHshers  for  making  this  important  work  accessible  to  the 
English-speaking  world.  Anyone  who  has  read  Nietzsche's 
work  in  the  origiBal  German  will  compreh^d  the  enonnoos 
difficulties  which  are  in  the  way  of  a  correct  translation.  But 
Professor  Tille  has  proved  by  this  volume  (the  eighth  of  the 
complete  edition,  the  second  published  until  now)  that  even 
the  most  complicated  German  sentences  can  be  rendered 
in  English  if  the  translator  masters  both  languages  and 
thoroughly  understands  the  subject  with  which  he  has  to 
deaL 

Professor  Tille*s  introduction  to  this  volume  is  of  especial 
value  to  the  student  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy ;  it  shows  the 
importance  of  the  philosopher's  masterpiece,  .and  greatly 
facilitates  the  understanding  of  this  work. 

Only  men  of  culture  will  be  abie  to  mentally*  digest  works 
like  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra ".  It  is,  as  Professor  TiDe 
points  out,  the  strangest  product  of  modem  German  litera- 
ture. The  editor  compares  it  with  the  -"^ripit^ka,  the  Three 
Baskets  of  Buddhism  ".  *'  The  book  is  half  philosophy,  half 
fiction,  half  an  ethioal  sermott,  half  a  story,  a  book  serio- 
jocular  and  scientific  -  phantastkal,  historico'- satirical  and 
realistico-idealiatic."  Thus  the  readec  must  be  prepared  for 
apparent  and  actual  contradictions,  but  with  an  earnest  effort 
the  student  will  succeed  in  extracting  wisdom  and  pleasure 
from  this  work. 

The  tone  is  that  of  the  Bible.  The  similarity  of  "  Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra"  with  "Piers  the  Ploughman"  and 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress ",  emphasized  by  Professor 
Tille,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  detracts  nothing  from  the 
originality  of  Nietzsche's  work.' 

We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  Editor  in  intrdducing 
this  remarkable  book  to  our  readers :  "  The  work  takes  it» 
title  from  the  mythological  founder  or  reformer  of  Avestic 
reHgion,  Zarathustra,  whose  name  in  its  Greek  mutilated  form, 
Zoroaster y  is  familijir  to  British  readers.  As  the  *  Antichrist ' 
shows,  Nietzsche  had  made  some  studies  in  Oriental  religious 
literature,  which  Professor  Max  Miiller's  *  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East '  had  brought  within  the  reach  of  educated  Europe. 

(  670  )     . 
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Yet  he  either  neglected  Persian  religious  tradition  or  pur- 
posely iu  his  prose  poem  made  no  use  of  any  knowledge  be 
posseted  in  that  field.  ....  He  has  been  disentangled 
from  the  whole  mythological  circle  of  which  the  Zarathustra 
«£  Persian  sacred  traditioif  is  part.  He  is  a  solitary  man ;  he 
has  no  relations,  not  even  a  sister*  But  like  Buddha,  Christ, 
«Lnd  did  Zarathustra,  he  has  a  few  disc^les.  Of  a  piiraculous 
birth  of  his  we  learn  nothing  in  Nietzsche's  poem.  No  ray 
of  the  divine  majesty  d^cends  into  the  womb  of  Dughdo :  no 
Frobar  or  genius  of  Zarathustra  is  enclosed  in  a  Homa  plant, 
in  order  to  be  absorbed  at  a  sacrifice  by  Paurushapa,  from 
whose  union  with  Dughdo  old  Zarathustra  *was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  prose  literature  of  the  A  vesta ynder 

thtose  circumstances  it  is  but  natural  that  iii  Nietzsche's 
*  Zaratl^ustra '  there  should  be  a  strong  personal  element ; 
that  he  should  be  part  of  Nietzsche  Mmself.  ....  *  Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra  *  is  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  intellectual 
liJFe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  that  its 
principal  significance  rests.  It  unites  in  itself  a  number  of 
mental  movements  which,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  various 
soiences,  kave  made  themselves  felt  separately  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  without  going  far  beyond  them 

"  Ampng  the  numerous  intellectual  currents  which  gather 
in  the  channel  of  *  Thus*Spake  Zarathustra '  in  order  to  be 
eonve§red  to  the  ocean  of  general  cultured,  and  subsequently 
popular,  opinipn,  three  take  a  prominent  place — the  indivi- 
dualistic, the^freei  religious,  and  the  evolutional  utilitarian 
mo'vement»>  the  siJrings  of  ^hichgo  back  to  the  last  century." 

Niet2sche  is  the  individusiist  par  extellence.  He  does  not 
'belieye.in  nations  and  countries,  and  is  indifferent  about  any 
'  special  form  t)f  government,  except  that  he  h^tes  from  the 
bottom  of  his  sotil  democracy  as  the  depth  of  decadence; 
but  this  hatred  goes  only  so  far  as  he  sees  in  Christianity  and 
Socialism  a^revolt  against  the  cosmic  process  of  the  survival 
of  ^e  fittest,  which  to  oppose  Nietzsche  considers  as  a  crime 
against  nature. 

professor  Tille  remarks  correctly  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
is  the  principal  repnesentative  of  the  grand  movement  which 
preaches  the  Service  of  Man  as  Apposed  to  the  Service  of  God 
preaclfed  by  the  Churches.  R.  V. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL SIGNfFICANCE.  By  William  Caldwell,  M.A. 
(Edinburgh  and  London:  William  Blackwood  and  Son.)  1896. 
Professor  Caldwell  has  thoroughly  mastered  this  subject ; 

l^e    appreciates   the   great    philosopher's   merit    and    does 
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not  overlook  his  faults.  Such  bodks  as  this  are  vefy  modi 
wanted,  as  most  cultured  EDgUsbmeo  fail  to^^under^and 
modem  German  p^osophers  on  account  of '  tlie  very 
imperfect  and  incomplete  translations  of  their  piinBipil 
worlds.  This  book  is  not  a  translation  but  a  criticism  of  t^ 
whole  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  the  outcome  of  a  series 
of  public  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  work  embraces  the  whole  system  of  ,  Schopenhaucrt 
theory,  and  the  author  attempts  to  suggest  the  significance 
of  the  philosopher's  thoyght  as  an  organic  whole* 

The  influence  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  on  moden 
philosophical  thought  cannot  be  any  more  denied  than 
Kant's  influence  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This 
influence  has  increased  lately  although  we  have  discovered 
the  many  yrors  under  which  Schopenhauer  labored  wheo 
he  wrote  his  principal  work  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  VorsidUimg. 

Very  justly  the    author   says   that   we  must  resent  the 

pifactice  of  attributing  the  exaggerations  of  his  philosophy  to 

his  personality,  when  such  attribution  does  not  rest  upon  a 

broad  perception  of  the  philosophy  of  such  a  personality  as 

*  Schopenhauer's. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  of  which  the  first  gives 
a  general  idea  of  Schopenhauer's  S3rstem  o£  Kant's  influence 
on  his  thought  and  of  his  antagonism  to  Hegel.  The  second 
chapter  deals  with  Schopenhauer's  idealisn^  and  his  starting 
point  in  philosophy. 

Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge  is  treated  in  a 
separate  essay,  and  special  chapters  are  dedicatedT  t6  the 
philosophy  of  art,  his  philosophy  of  morals  and  of  religion. 
The  spirit  of  Schopenhauer's-  metaphysic  4s  very  luddly 
discussed  in  the  ninth  chapter,  which  shows  the  lAdn  facts  of 
the  system,  its  fundamental  idea,  and  its  relative  truth. 

Professor  Caldwell  seems  to  agree  with  Sc&openhauer  that 
we  must  alter  our  ideas  about  the  probleih  of  philosophy,  but 
he  cpticises  his  inability  to  correlate  different  ways  of  looking 
at  reality,  and  of  his  idea  that  the  world  is  necessarily 
unintelligible.  The  last  chapter  concludes  with^  a  criticism  of 
Optimism  and  Pessimism,  and  in  an  epilogue  the  author 
points  out  that  it  is  not  an  adequate  characterisation  of 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  to  call  it  pessimism.  ^  carefully 
compiled  index  enhances  the  value  of  this  book.  R.  V. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  C(fRRESPONDENTS. 


All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Gborgb  Astor  Singbi, 
M.A.,  Cumberiand  House,  Wembley,  London. 
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